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We propose to publish this work of Dr, Tally's if a sufficient 
number of subscribers can be obtained to warrant us in so doing. 
The plan we propose is to issue it in numbers of sixty-four pages each, 
and if it should be sufSciently patronized to continue it till the whole 
of his manuscripts on the subject are published, or enough of them 
to make one of the most extensive and complete systems of Materia 
Medica extant, and in such a manner that it can be bound in separate 
volumes with an index at its close. 

Those who have attended the author's instructions, or otherwise 
been enabled to judge of its character, have long desired to see his 
Materia Medica in print. They will subscribe for it unasked. We 
rest its claims to the patronage of others on the following grounds : 

First. It will be original, having none of the characteristics of a 
compilation. The plan of the work is his own. The field he has 
explored, the objects he has sought ; and the manner of pursuing his 
enquiries have been quite different from those of ordinary writers. 
His classification differs materially, and is founded upon different 
principles from any that has preceded it, and will commend itself to 
any one who will examine it critically, and wilh a view to its prac- 
tical tendency. It will therefore be a new system essentially, and 
may justly be entitled a revision of the Materia Medica. 

Second. It will contain a large amount of practical information 
not found in ordinary books on the subject. It will treat of all the 
important articles in common use, and of many potent ones, not 
commonly mentioned, or only briefly alluded to by authors ; and in 




such a way as not only to test the correctness of prevailing opinions 
and theories, but to add new facts and principles to the science, and 
thus to enlarge the resources which this department of medicine 
brings to the aid of the practitioner. His experience with many new 
articles, which are mostly indigenous to America, and also with those 
officinal ones, the powers and therapeutic applications of which, 
have not been clearly defined Heretofore, will be found particularly 
interesting and valuable. The precise operations of some, in regard 
to which conflicting opinions exist, have been settled, probably be- 
yond dispute, by his experiments and researches. 

Third. The powers and operations of medicines will be described 
with minuteness and precision. Both their primary and secondary, 
or their immediate and remote effects will be clearly distinguished ; 
and such modifications of them as result from their diflerent modes 
of management, and from the different pathological states in which 
they are anminfstered. The diflerent and distinct powers that each 
individual article possesses, will be distinctly pointed out, as will also 
the particular parts of the system on which they principally operate. 
Even among those that act principally upon the nervous system, im- 
portant distinctions are made, not only as respects the strength, qual- 
ity and duration of their effects, but the particular subordinate parts 
of the nervous system in which they are more especially manifested, 
and to which, in regard to some, they seem almost wholly confined. 
Similar distinctions are made in treating of those that affect, principal- 
ly the secernents and absorbents or the glandular system ; and also 
of those belonging to other classes. As regards their therapeutic ap- 
plications, distinctions of this kind are highly important, and have 
been so regarded as far as they have been noticed heretofore ; but 
the extent to which they have been carried, the clearness with which 
they are recognized, together with the therapeutic principles deduced 
from them, by the author of this work, will constitute one of its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

Fourth. The doctrines it inculcates, are not speculative or theoret- 
ical, but eminently practical, and are founded upon extensive ob- 
servation and experience in the use of medicines. 

Fifth. It will be written with ability and learning such as would 
do credit to the profession in any country. "Dr. Tully has been 
justly regarded by all who have known him, as one of the most eru- 
dite and philosophical scholars in the medical profession." His ar- 
dent devotion to the subject for more than forty years, his vast 
amount of manuscripts which have been accumulating during the 
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whole of this period, and the particular attention he has bestowed 
upon articles indigenous to this country, peculiarly fit him for the 
undertaking ; while his thorough knowledge of Botany, Chemistry, 
and all the departments of natural history that can be brought to his 
aid, his attainments in lexicology, his clearness and precision in the 
use of language will enable him to give it a degree of perfection 
and scientific accuracy, of which from the nature and diversity of the 
subjects embraced, it hardly seems susceptible. 

Sixth. Considerng the intimate connections of pathology and 
therapeutics in a practical point of view at least, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the former should have received so much attention 
of late, while the latter has been comparatively neglected, especially 
as the Materia Medica, so far as practical results and useful dis- 
coveries are concerned, presents by far the most inviting field of labor. 
The deficiency occasionedby this neglect will be made up, in a mea. 
sure at least by this publication. 

Such will be some of the characteristics of the work, which as it 
would seem must render it highly acceptable to physicians, and in- 
duce them to aid us in our attempt to publish it, by sending us 
their names as subscribers. Without undervaluing other works of 
the kind already published, and without claiming lor our author in- 
fallibility in all his statements and inferences, or perfect soundness 
in all his reasonings, to the medical student we can promise a rich 
reward for his labor, in perusing any portion of it, and to the prac- 
titioner who shall possess it entire, a book of reference, the place of 
which cannot, at present, be supplied by any other, and on that 
branch of his profession, upon a thorough knowledge of which, more 
than upon any other, his success must depend. 

In common with others upon whose judgment full reliance may be 
placed, we should deeply regret that so large an amount of valuable 
information as is contained in these manuscripts should remain un- 
published and be finally lost to the medical world, a result that must 
be anticipated unless the publication should be speedily commenced, 
and it would be discreditable to the profession, to say the least, es- 
pecially to the profession of our own country, if talents, industry and 
learning, such as have been employed in collecting and arranging it, 
should be passed unnoticed and unrewarded. Aside from our belief 
in the practical utility of the work, these considerations, more than 
any other, prompt us to engage in its publication, from the responsi- 
bility of which we would gladly relieve ourselves, if others could be 
found who were willing to assume it. 



New Haven, July 13th, 1852. 
To J. CHURCH, M. D., Springfield, Mass 

Dear Sir :— I am very glad to learn by your letter of the 28th of 
June of the proposed publication by Wm. Tnlly, M. D., of a series 
of essays on Materia Medica and kindred subjects. I can not doubt 
that an undertaking of this kind will be sustained by the profession. 
Dr. Tully has long been known as a most assiduous and successful 
cultivator of this branch of medical science. His acknowledged 
talents, unwearied industry, and great minuteness of research, will en- 
able him to prepare a work of great value and usefulness to medical 
men, and one which will advance the interests of medical science. 
I wish you all success in this undertaking, both for the sake of the 
author and of the medical profession. Yours with Respect, 

JONATHAN KNIGHT, M. D. 

We most fully and cheerfully concur in the above, 

CHARLES HOOKER, M. D. 
HENRY BRONSON, M. D. 

Other letters of similar import to the above have been received 
from men of high standing in the profession which we are at liberty 
to publish. 

It will be printed with good type on good paper, and in the best 
style. The Nos. will be issued monthly commencing in Nov. next 
If from the state of the author's health, he should be unable to revise 
his manuscripts with sufficient rapidity it may be necessary to lengthen 
the intervals of publication, of which due notice will be given. 

Terms twenty-five cents each, or one dollar for every four numbers, 
payable in advance, on the receipt of the first. No subscription re- 
ceived for less than four, and to be discontinued at the option of the 
subscriber. It will be sent to subscribers by mail. 

tt^The postage to any part of the United States will be one cent 
a number. 

As to the size of the work we have no means of judging. Pro- 
bably it will extend to twenty numbers. 

Those who wish to become subscribers ean do so by writing their 
names and post-office address on this sheet, and returning it to 
" J. Church, Springfield, Mass.," to whom all communications on the 
subject should be addressed, post paid. 

J. CHURCH, M. D. 
E. SEEGER, M. D. 
Springfield Mass., Oct. 1852. 
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" Dr. Tally has been known as a popular teacher of medicine for 
many years, and as one of the ablest scholars in our profession. He 
has devoted himself with much assiduity to the study of his favorite 
pursuit, and has tried the effects of medicinal agents upon himself 
and upon others to an extent perhaps unequaled by any other physi- 
cian in our country. ***** No one can read the portion 
of the work already published, without being impressed with the great 
extent as well as accuracy of the author's knowledge." — New York 
Medical Times, March 1853. 



" The ninth number fully sustains the character of the work. We 
shall wait with no little desire for the completion of this work." — 
New York Journal of Medicine, Sfc, March 1854. 



" Professor Tully's great work on Materia Medica will prove one 
of the most learned and able productions ever published on that sci- 
ence."— iV. Y. Scalpel, November 1853. 



" With regard to the indigenous Materia Medica, we are persuaded 
Dr. TuUy hasmuch that is new and valuable to impart. * * 
We hope its success will be ample enough to render it remunerative, 
and should look upon it as a national loss if the work should be 
stopped short of completion."— iVetu York Journal of Pharmacy, April 
1853. 



" The fourth number has come to hand, and fully bears out the re- 
putation of thelprevious three. This work will form an era in Amer- 
ican Medical AxAkoxshi^."— Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, April \st, 1853. 



" He" (the author,) "is described by those who know him, as a 
man of greatUndependence and originality, of great diligence and en- 
thusiasm ; and his work will bear evidence of all these characteristics. 
It is impossiblCito say to what extent his views of the mode of ac. 
tion and uses of our various remedies diflfer from those of ordinary 
writers ; but the fact that they do differ should lead to a careful in- 
vestigation of them, and to a calm decision upon their merits. — New 
Hampshire Journal of Medicine, Jan. 1853. 



" That it will be original the first numbers give unmistakable evi- 
dence, but we very much fear that the profession will not generally 
indorse the propositions of the distinguished author." — North West- 
em Medical and Surgical Journal, February 1853. 



It needs but a cursory view of the numbers before* us to show that 
the author has approached his -work with a scholarly and scientific 
preparation extremely rare in its thoroughness among American au- 
thors. The next apparent fact is that the author is an independent 
thinker, who, versed in the learning of his predecessors and cotempo- 
raries, adopts none of their systems of thoughts or modes of intellec- 
tual procedure, but makes himself the center of analytical and sythet- 
ical action upon all the facts and theories and systems that are piled 



around him. With these qualifications— this essential vitality of 
thought, insight and investigation— an author cannot fail to write in- 
terestingly and usefully, even if in many points he may be in error. — 
Springfield Daily Republican, August Sth, 1853. 



" We have received Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of this work, which brings 
it up to the Proem to the class Euphrsenica. We hope this work, 
which is unquestionably the most learned which was ever written on 
this subject, will receive such support as will enable its venerable au- 
thor to bring it to an early completion. — New Hampshire Journal of 
Medicine, April 1856. 



" We cannot too strongly recommend it to the patronage of the 
profession, as we are satisfied no one will regret of his investment. — 
The Peninsular Journal of Medicine, Feb. 1856. 



" Bj men of talents in the medical profession who have been ac- 
customed to his lectures, correspondence and conversation, it will be 
confidently predicted that a comprehensive work upon Materia 
Medica from Professor TuUy, will be the most original, philosophical 
and practically useful, book for the physician which has appeared 
since, the writings of Sydenham. Professor TuUy is one of the few 
physicians who are imbued with the true spirit of the Baconian 
Philosophy. Not a hypothesis or mere thewy has he ever advanced. 

At his present age, and in consequence of his numerous places of 
residence, which have been in regions of diff"ering climatic and 
endemic influences ; of his good fortune in opportunities for observing 
fatal and peculiar epidemics; of his uncommonly social habits in 
collecting information from his professional brethren ; of his widely 
extended and systematic correspondence ; and of his great success 
in enlisting the talents and zeal of co-laborers in his investigations ; 
few men, since the time when Hippocrates spent his time in traveling 
over Greece, have had an experience in diseases and their remedies, 
so extensive, minute and accurate as that of Professor Tully. Hav- 
ing resided in the mountainous parts of New England, in its hilly 
regions, and in various alluvial districts on its rivers — living by his 



profession in rural parishes and.in manufacturing and sea port towns 
—having practiced extensively in malarious regions of the State of 
New York— having lived by his profession for a year in the interior 
of South Carolina-and having enjoyed a wide and high reputation 
as Professor, Instructor, and Counseling physician in those central 
places of resort and travel, Albany and New Haven, his opportunities 
of residence, joined to his constant correspondence, have made him 
familiar, as weU with the local influences, as the general diseases of 
the whole extent of the United States. During nearly half a century 
of professional life, his cool enthusiasm and ardent industry have 
scarcely relaxed for a single day. He has expended the amount of 
a modest pecuniary independence in accumulating" a large professional 
library, and is well known as a man of learning and of truly scientific 
accuracy and caution. — From a Physician who has been in habits of in- 
tercourse with Dr. Tullyfor twenty-three years." 



"I have read this work with much satisfaction. It evinces a mind 
in the author of high and varied culture and of great powers. It is 
original and suggestive to a high degree, and has a rare power of ex- 
citing thought and a spirit of investigation in the reader. Every physi- 
cian should read it — yet I can hardly think that it would be a safe 
guide for the student or young practitioner." 

M. W. WILSON. 



" Why does the Cyclopasdia exclude all notice of Theodoric Ko- 
meyn Beck ? His brothe* John B. Beck and Lewis C. Beck, are 
also entitled to favorable notice as contributors to medical science." 

" So is Dr. Wm. Tully, of Springfield, Mass., formerly President 
and Professor of Theory, and Practice in the Vermont Academy of 
Medicine, and Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in Yale 
College, — undoubtedly one of the most profoundly and extensively 
learned physicians of America, who has done more in the line of 
Pharmacological research, and in contributions to the knowledge of 
the indigenous Materia Medica of the country, than any other living 
man." " His great systematic work on Materia Medica, now for a 
year or two in process of publication (serially) gives him a high 
place in American Medical Literature, as do also his previously pub- 
lished investigations in Medical and natural science." — Review of Cy- 
clopaedia of American Literature, New Englander, August 1856. 
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PEEFACE, 



Several different plans for the execution of the following work were 
contemplated and discussed ;► and the author finally selected that which 
the publisher seemed to prefer, viz : the plan of a systematic arrange- 
ment, i. e. a regular classification, under which all the operations and 
effects that pertain to a whole class are to be stated, explained and 
enforced in the form of a proem to the class, instead of doing it in con- 
nexion with each individual article. Again, the several articles were to 
be distributed into groups subordinate to the class, and every thing pecu- 
liar to each group was to be said in connexion with the group, and not in 
connexion with each individual article ; while only the peculiarities of 
each article, when it happened to have any, were to be mentioned under 
the individual article. Upon this plan all the individual articles were to 
have been fully treated of in their respective classes ; and of course were 
to have been mentioned only in one single place, viz : immediately fol- 
lowing the proem to the class into which they were reduced. Under this 
method, nothing but the peculiarities of the article in comparison with 
other articles of the same group, would have remained to be said under 
the individual article itself; and in many instances this would have been 
scarcely any thing. "What medicinal peculiarities, in comparison with 
each other, that can be specifically described, have Sulphate of Potassa, 
Sulphate of Soda, Sulphate of Magnesia, Tartrate of Potassa and Soda, 
etc? Again, what medicinal peculiarities have a large number of the 
simple bitter Tonics in comparison with each other ? If this plan had 
been adhered to, it would have been the briefest of any that was 
conternplated. 

As soc^n as it became known that this work was positively undertaken 
and actually begun, there were numerous private applications that it 
should contain many things not ordinarily comprised in the common works 
on materia medica, as 1. The chimical composition of all the articles of 
inorganic or chimical origin ; and of all the medicinal principles that have 
been separated and analyzed from organic substances. 2. A specification 
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of the Natural History, orders and tribes, under which all organic sub- 
stances properly fall. 3. The most correct Natural History and chimical 
names of all the articles, together with their whole synonymy ; or at least 
the whole ever used in the materia medica. The first and second were 
desired because few physicians and apothecaries possess scientific works 
sufficient to furnish the desired information in all cases ; and the third 
was wanted as a key to the nomenclatures both of old books and new ; 
those of continental Europe and Great Britain, as well as of our own 
country. 4. That all articles definitely known to possess valuable medi- 
cinal powers should be mentioned (briefly if in no other way) in their 
proper places in the work, since articles new to daily practice are con- 
stantly undergoing more thorough investigation, and coming into exten- 
sive use. 5. It was desired and requested that a brief exposition of the 
principles and laws of the nomenclature of the antiphlogistic system of 
chimistry (so far at least as this nomenclature was to be employed in the 
work, if not further) should be added to the introductory matter. 

These are by no means all the requests that were made, since some, for 
example, desired an exposition of the several subordinate parts of the 
nervous system, with an account of the peculiar functions of each, because 
a general understanding of this subject seemed to be necessary to thei 
materia medica. How far these several requests could be complied with, 
neither myself nor the publisher of the work ever decided ; but the state- 
ment that they were actually made will explain the occurrence of some 
things in the work which otherwise might not have appeared ; and the 
statement that the printing could not be afforded will explain the discon- 
tinuance of some of these, which were actually begun. 

It may be necessary, for the explanation of certain circumstances in 
regard to the work, to state that its plan has undergone a very material 
change several times since its printing was begun. Till most of the intro- 
duction (i. e. the institutes of the materia medica) was printed, there was 
no thought of giving a synopsis of the classification. This we were fin- 
ally induced to do from the frequent complaints that there were so many 
novel terms employed in the work in relation to this subject which were 
not readily understood. This complaint I then deemed, and still deem 
groundless, since, as I firmly believe, every such term has been directly 
or indirectly explained when it was first employed. However this synop- 
sis was of no consequence except as occasioning so much superfluous 
printing since it was of necessity repeated in the proems to the classes. 

The original plan of the work, as I have just said, was that each arti- 
cle in the materia medica should be treated of in immediate connexion 
with its name under each group at the end of the proem. But very little 
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interest seemed to be felt, under the prevailing character of our diseases, 
in the class Antiphlogistica ; and it was judged (hat being a less interest- 
ing class it would occasion a prejudice against the work ; and that there- 
fore only the grouping of the articles should follow the proem, the con- 
sideration of the individual articles being left for a different place. 

It will be recollected that the groups of the articles were founded upon 
medicinal affinities and discrepancies, but that in a number of the early 
classes their Natural History affinities were likewise specified. After a 
while, it was determined, in order to save printing, that the expression of 
the Natural History affinities should be omitted, though the same refer- 
ence was really had to them as before in making the grouping. At a 
still later stage of the work, and still in order to save printing, it was 
decided to dispense intirely with the grouping of the articles. As will 
readily be perceived, this must involve a totally different arrangement of 
the subsequent volume on individual articles from what was contemplated 
at first and must in fact make it an independent work in all respects ex- 
cept as respects the understanding of the terms employed. 

In the early part of the work it will be recollected the chimical com- 
position was annexed to all the articles of inorganic origin. This was 
considered troublesome to print and the omission lessened the expense, 
and therefore it was discontinued. 

Upon the original plan and under a strict arrangement founded upon 
medicinal affinities and discrepancies, many articles being treated of com- 
paratively, might be treated of briefly, and yet clearly and satisfactorily. 
Now under quite a different arrangement (as yet I know not what) each 
article must stand by itself, and will require to be treated in a greater or 
less degree as a monograph. So far as respects my own judgment, I 
greatly regret that my own original plan could not have been carried out ; 
and if my time of life and public favor would allow me to anticipate a 
new edition, I should think it decidedly best to restore the work to that 
plan, which under the circumstances of a reprint, would not be liable to 
the same objections, and would be comparatively easy. Then, according 
to the original plan, what belongs to the whole class would be found in 
the proem to the class, the peculiarities of each group would be found 
under the group, and the peculiarities of the individual under each article. 

Objections are made to the extent of the catalogue of the materia 
medica ; but should not every article that has valuable medicinal powers 
be kept before the medical profession ? How otherwise is this department 
to be improved ? Certainly it was in a far better state in the time of 
Sydenham than in the time of Dioscorides ; and it is now in a far better 
state than in the time of Sydenham. But how has this improvement been 
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effected? Simply by a more thorough investigation of articles not in 
former use, and substituting them for articles of very inferior value that 
had long been employed. I cannot doubt in the least, that there is far 
more improvement still to be made in the materia medica, in comparison 
with that of the present period, than that of the present period in com- 
parison with that of Dioscorides. But if every article not in constant 
and daily use by the medical profession is to be kept out of sight, how 
can we expect the advancement contemplated? 

But we hear a great deal of declamation about a long and extensive jargon 
of medicines, when only a small number are required. But even supposing 
it true that only a small number are required, is that any reason why these 
should not be selected from a large list, so as to be the better adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the case ? I never yet happened to meet 
with a physician who had practised his profession the average length of 
time who did not readily admit that his materia medica had undergone 
great change, and as he thought, great improvement, and who did not 
suppose that this would never have taken place, if he had not constantly 
had^ before him a much more extensive catalogue of articles than he ever 
employed at any given time. There is never any considerable number of 
physicians of any given period, that have such a knowledge either of 
chimistry or natural history as to allow them to travel to any extent out 
of works of materia medica for newer and better articles. 

But I have often heard physicians of high popular reputation and char- 
acter declaim against materia medica generally, and in fact absolutely • 
though they themselves did not admit that it was quite absolutely. These 
gentlemen seemed to entertain the opinion that physicians would finally 
be able to cure all diseases some how or other by a more perfect knowl- 
edge of anatomy, physiology and pathology, and by the aid of regimen 
only in addition.. Some of them however have proposed to call in the 
aid of certain instruments. I have heard of physicians who believed that 
the microscope was likely to be of more value towards the treatment of 
disease than the whole materia medica. A medical gentleman once said 
to me that he thought so. I inquired if he thought it would do this by 
leading to more correct indications of treatment. His answer was in the 
negative. He thought that it would lead to knowledge that would super- 
sede the use of medicines, but exactly how, I could not ascertain. In 
short he seemed to coubider anatomy as the ultimate end of medicine. I 
have often bten applied-to, to take charge-of, and treat patients on the con- 
dition that I should not prescribe or administer any medicines, and this 
in diseases in which mere regimen, as I judged, could not have been of 
the least avail. Such cases however I have always declined, so that I 
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have never had opportunity to ascertain exactly what would have been 
expected of me. To physicians with such views I can not expect that 
the extent of my catalogue 06 articles, or my views and principles respect- 
ing the treatment and cure of disease will be congenial. 

For myself, I can not doubt that to the very end of time, what are 
called medicines will continue to be the chief and indispensable instru- 
ments in the treatment and cure of diseases, and that the larger our list 
of articles and the greater the number which we carefully and thoroughly 
investigate, the more rapid will be the improvement of the materia medica. 
No man living values a thorough and accurate knowledge of pathology 
more than I do, and no man would pursue it with more zeal than I would ; 
but what is the most perfect pathology without materia medica, i. e. with- 
out the instruments for remedying it. I have not the least doubt that 
materia medica without pathology is far preferable to pathology without, 
materia medica. Many a disease is curable of whose pathology we are 
ignorant. 

But though I am greatly in favor of an extensive catalogue of articles 
in this department, yet the relinquishment of my original plan of group- 
ing out my articles according to their medicinal affinities and discrepan- 
cies, and treating of them under such groups, has left me at full liberty, 
under a different arrangement, to treat of as many or as few, as circum- 
stances seem to require. This work was never intended to be a synopsis 
or compendium of the materia medica. It does not appear to me that 
such a work is at present wanted; and provided it is, I could net do jug-: 
tice to the principles contained in my first volume within such a compass. 
As appears to me, we need such a work for the present time as Baron 
John Andrew Murray's was for its time, except that it should contain a 
natural classification, as far as such a thing is practicable. It will be 
recollected that his work extended to six octavo volumes, and comprised 
about every article then definitely known to possess valuable medicinal 
powers. 

It ought perhaps to be here stated, that the proems of eeveral of the 
later classes, and one even of the earlier, have been abridged altogether 
beyond what I should have chosen, and beyond what was desirable, in 
order to shorten the work. For example, under Oresthetics nothing of 
any amount is said of their external i. e. their Epispastic application, since 
as briefly as that subject could well be treated, it was likely to occupy 
more space than could be afforded. This was decided when it was ex- 
pected that all the proems could be bound in a single volume. It was 
intended to supply the deficient matter under individual articles. 

I consider it as very much to be regretted that the intire manuscript 
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for the work could not have been wholly written out before the printing 
was begun. My manuscripts, from which I formerly gave instruction, 
were to a great extent mere briefs like those^of an advocate in our courts 
of justice, and where any thing was actually written out in detail, it was 
not in a shape suited to a work on the materia medica, and could not pos- 
sibly have been printed without being rewritten. 

In regard to the time occupied in the preparation of the work, it must 
be remembered that I still have the cares of a family, that I am still de- 
pendent upon what little professional business I can do for my support, 
though few physicians have been longer in practice, and few have treated 
more cases of disease, even in the course of a long life. It is well known 
that the emoluments of the medical profession (unless possibly in the great 
cities) are by no means in proportion to the amount of business done (I 
have some times thought that they were in the inverse ratio of it) and as 
for the medical schools in New England (unless those of Boston are an 
exception) they diminish rather than increa&e the income of the instruct- 
ors ; at least, such has certainly been the fact as respects myself; though 
I have wasted my time sixteen years in one institution and fourteen in 
another. At the present time 1 have arrived at an advanced age ; and 
though I have no specific bodily infirmities that I have not had from c<Mn- 
paratively early life, yet I am less able to endure them, and am obliged 
to favor myself in various modes and degrees not formerly necessary. 
These statements will furnish the clue to all the delays in the progress of 
the work that have been and will be due to me. It is but proper to say 
here that there have been causes of delay however with which I have 
had no connexion. 
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PHARMACOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Materia Medica or Pharmacology, in contradistinction from 
every other branch of physical science, may be defined to be that 
part of medicine, which investigates the powers, and treats of the 
operations and eifects produced by remedial agents and processes 
upon living and diseased animal bodies, together with the circum- 
stances and conditions which indicate, regulate and control their 
use, as well as their dosesj their proper periods of repetition, and 
every thing which relates to their most appropriate and best man- 
agement. It must be observed that by the definition I have res- 
tricted the action of remedies not only to living, but also to diseas- 
ed animals, since where there is no life the eficct must be either 
purely mechanical, or purely chimical ; and where there is no dis- 
ease there can be no remedial eifects. 

Most writers and teachers incline to extend the limits, as well 
as to magnify the importance, of the particular department of 
knowledge of which they treat. It is seldom that the definition 
of the subject upon which an author writes does not encroach in 
the most palpable manner upon all the neighboring and allied sub- 
divisions of human knowledge, so that, if his view of the matter 
were, admitted a considerable number of the most common, and 
the most proper divisions of science, must inevitably be rejected. 
Materia medica or pharmacology, is often made to include a con- 
1 
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siderable portion of chimistry, mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 
However necessary these branches may be to a thorough under- 
standing of the subject, they can not, in strict propriety, be con- 
sidered as making any part of it ; and though it may be necessary 
to make such use of them, as best suits the purpose of an author 
or a teacher, yet they are not by any means to be claimed, as 
belonging to this branch. But, if the defiinition is to be more 
limited in some particulars, it ought to be extended in others, 
beyond what is commonly conceded, viz . to those circumstances 
of the patient, and his disease, which require, regulate and con- 
trol the administration of remedies. 

Cullen defines materia medica or pharmacology to be " that 
branch of medical science which treats of medicines," and he 
defines medicines to be such articles as " are capable of variously 
changing the state of the body, and particularly of changing the 
state of disease into that of health." (Cul. Mat. Med., ]^. Y., 1802, 
V. I., p. 134.) This definition of materia medica or pharmacolo- 
gy, in as much as it comprehends every thing that is known of an 
article, is obviously much too comprehensive, as well as much too 
vague. It does not exclude many things that are certainly no part 
of materia medica or pharmacology, such as the use of I^itrate of 
Potassa in the preparation of Gunpowder, the use of Crocus and 
Curcuma, in making colors, etc. ; nor does it describe this depart- 
ment of medicine with sufficient precision to distinguish it from 
some branches of knowledge, which do not belong to medicine. 
It comprehends the chimistry, the natural history, etc. of the sev- 
eral articles which are not medicine in any respect. It likewise 
comprehends pharmacy, perhaps properly, though this is com- 
monly reckoned a distinct branch of medicine, as is constantly 
and univers,ally recognized by the set phrase " materia medica 
and pharmacy." Materia medica or pharmacology assuredly 
should not comprise the uses of its articles in diet, the arts etc. 
These things however may be advantageously mentioned inciden- 
tally and briefly along with it, without impropriety, though it 
should be distinctly understood that they make no part of it. If 
we take CuUen's definition of a medicine into consideration alono- 
with his definition of materia medica or pharmacology, (as I think 
we may do, with propriety, as materia medica comprises nothing 
but medicines,) he would seem to imply by the terms of his defi- 
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nition, that every thing belonging to the materia medica should 
be capable of absolutely curing disease. According to the defini- 
tion, medicines must be "capable of variously changing the state 
of the body, and particularly of changing the state of disease into 
that of health." Now nothing can be plainer than that an article 
which has the power of palliating disease, even when it does not 
cure, of protracting life in" incurable cases, and of rendering the 
patient comfortable, or comparatively so, in hopeless maladies, is 
as much entitled to a place in the materia medica as those arti- 
cles which possess positive curative powers. In fact an absolute 
curative power is merely a relative quality which may or may not 
be possessed by any agent according as it is employed in one or 
an other disease, or is managed in one or an other manner. Let 
it be observed that I am criticizing CuUen's definition of materia 
medica or pharmacology, not inquiring what his real views and 
opinions were, or whether they accorded with the terms of his 
definition or not. 

"Materia medica," says John Murray of Edinburgh, " in the " 
(most) " exclusive signification which has been attached to the 
term, comprises the history both of aliments and of medicines." 
This as appears to me is an error. When the two are treated-of 
together, the work is said to be upon materia medica and materia 
alimentaria, which terms in themselves expressly recognize a dif- 
ference. Because two or more topics happen to be treated-of in 
conjunction, they are not thereby rendered identical. Muri'ay 
continues, " it is however more frequentlv, and more correctly used 
as opposed to the materia alimentaria, and in this limited sense," 
(it) "may be defined, that department of medicine which describes 
the properties and investigates the effects on the living system, of 
those substances which are employed as remedies against disease, 
— substances which are not necessary to the immediate support of 
the functions of life, to repair the waste of the body, or to furnish 
matter whence its secretions are derived ; but which are more 
peculiarly adapted to excite the actions of the system, or produce 
changes with a view to the removal of morbid states." "It 
includes the history of these substances, independent of the pre- 
paration to which they are subjected to fit them for administration, 
this belonging to the department of pharmacy." (J. Murr. Mat, 
Med., K T., 1824, p. 49.) 
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I repeat that in my opinion the materia medica does not com- 
prehend aU the properties of the articles or agents of which it 
treats ; nor are all the effects produced by such agents medicinal, 
though a knowledge of all their effects upon the living system may 
be necessary for their safe as well as most useful employment. This 
is generally admitted by the recognition of such a branch as toxi- 
cology ; I do not pause here to discuss the propriety with which 
such a branch is recognized. 

Medicinal powere are truly distinct from nutrient powers, but 
an agent may be both medicinal and nutrient at one and the same 
time. Most vegetable substances are capable of digestion ; and 
when this is the fact, I doubt not that they furnish nutriment, (it 
may be a homeopathic quantity,) but still it is some times appre- 
ciable. I doubt not that in their ordinary doses, and in ordinary 
cases. Quinine, Cinchonine, Morphine, and even Strychine, etc., 
are digested, and furnish a very minute quantity of nutriment. 
The same is true (in my opinion) of genuine natural Wine (I mean 
the vinous principle independent of the water and other matters, 
with which it is merely mixed,) and of Alcohol. The kernel of 
the Cacao-nut is truly medicinal by virtue of the Theobromine 
which it contains, while at the same time, it is nutrient in a minute 
degree, by means of the digestion of this principle, and veiy far 
more so, by means of its other proximate principles. What is 
commonly called a demulcent operation is a truly medicinal ope- 
ration, and yet all of the demulcents so called, are more or less 
nutrient by means of digestion in the stomach. It is to be observ- 
ed that Mm-ray here expressly distinguishes pharmacy from mate- 
ria medica proper. 

Again, Mun-ay says, that " the subjects of inquiry in the study 
of the articles of the materia medica may be comprised under their 
natural history, their chimical history, and what may be more 
strictly denominated their medicinal history," (J. Murr. Mat. Med. 
N. Y., 1824, p. 49.) To this Murray might have added, with 
equal propriety their pharmaceutic history, and their toxicoloe:ical 
history so called. All this may be, and doubtless is necessary to 
the proper understanding and knowledge of the materia medica* 
but it is only what MuiTay seems to intend by their medicinal his- 
tory, that constitutes the materia medica proper. 

An other distinguished writer on this subject, says that the 
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materia medica treats of " those means whicli are employed, 
either in the prevention, or cure of disease." I doubt not that 
volumes might easily be made out, which should treat of " those 
means, which are employed in the prevention, or cure of disease," 
without containing a single sentence properly belonging to the ma- 
teria medica. Similar strictm'es might be made upon nearly, if 
not quite all the definitions of materia medica, that I have seen. 
There may for aught I know, be many definitions, that I have nev~ 
er seen, that are more correct, I can speak only of such, as I have 
met with. Now if it is worth while to have any divisions and sub- 
divisions in science or human knowledge, it is worth while to know 
what these are, and where are the metes and bounds between the 
several branches ; and in many cases it is doubtless best to pay a 
strict regard to them ; but this is not necessary in all cases. So 
far as the following essays, or the following treatise is concerned, 
though it may be mainly materia medica or phaa-macology and 
therapeutics, yet it is my purpose to avail myself of every other 
branch of knowledge with which I am at all acquainted, elucida- 
ting and illustrating my principal subject, and I do not question 
but that there may be other branches not within the limits of my 
attainments that might be usefully employed in subservience to 
my general jDurpose. I can discover no good reason why I should 
be limited and restricted in any such way, though I am fully aware 
that there have been numerous cavils and objections to my past 
course in this respect. 

MODUS OPERANDI MEDICAMINUM. 
Health is at least indicated by, if it does not actually consist in, 
a natural easy regular and perfect discharge of all the fimctions 
of every part of the living animal system. Disease in its widest 
acceptation is any deviation from health, either in function or 
stnicture or both, in a part or the whole of a living system ; or it 
is some vitiation of the actions or sensations or both in conjunc- 
tion, of the living acting and sensitive solids. The distinctive and 
essential symptoms, in their whole aggregate, of any individual 
disease, in fact constitute that to which we apply the name. The 
particular unnatural uneasy irregular and imperfect discharge of 
the functions of one or more of the parts of a living animal 
system ; — or in other words, the particular deviation from health 
either in function or stnicture, or both, in one or more of the parts 
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of a living animal system constitutes the pathological condition. 
Except from mechanical lesions, as appeal's to me, there is no such 
thing as a primary structural disease. It will at once be obvious, 
that without a mechanical lesion, a change of structure can not 
possibly be produced except by a change of function. 

A medicine, or in other words a remedy for disease, is an agent 
or process, which by proper application or employment, changes, 
counteracts or overcomes disease, and either directly restores the 
functions to a healthy state, or produces such a condition merely 
as will readily become a healthy state on the discontinuance of 
the remedial agent or process. Healthy function then consists in 
right actions or motions and right sensations in the iiving solids. 
Disease consists in wrong, or vitiated actions or motions, or wrong 
or vitiated sensations in the living solids. Medicinal influence 
consists in the counteraction of wrong or vitiated actions or mo- 
tions, and of wrong or vitiated sensations in the living solids. 
When no wrong or vitiated actions or motions and no wrong or 
vitiated sensations exist in the living solids, the greatest portion 
of medicinal agents, when given in medicinal doses or quantities, 
are capable of producing temporary deviations from right actions 
or motions, and right sensations in the living solids, but usually 
in too slight a degree, and of too transient a character to amount 
to disease. 

The susceptibilities, and the actions and sensations of every 
part of an animal system, are regulated by peculiar laws in health ; 
but these laws are varied and modified (to a greater or less extent) 
in a different and peculiar manner, in every specific disease which 
aifects them. Under diff'erent circumstances, and at different 
seasons, and in different places, even the same individual specific 
disease, is well known to vary greatly as respects the quality, 
strength and activity or rapidity of its actions, and the quality of 
its sensations. This was perfectly understood, and explicitly re- 
cognized by the ancients. Thus Celsus says, " differre quoque pro 
natura locorura genera medicinse" (kinds of practice ?) et aliudopus 
esse Komag, aliud in ^gypto, aliud in Gallia." (Celsus Lib. 1. p. 
Y. 1. 19., Edin. 1831.) This circumstance alone may be con- 
sidered as proving incontrovertibly that the essence of disease 
consists intirely in the peculiar quality or condition of the actions 
and sensations. 
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An anthor justly remarks that, " if all diseases consisted sim- 
ply of an increase or diminution of the healthy actions of the sys- 
tem, the science of medicine would be reduced to a few simple 
rules ; and the only articles requisite for a materia medica would 
be the lancet and a bottle of Alcohol." " With these implements 
properly directed, the practitioner of medicine might go forth the 
triumphant vanquisher of disease ; — but the fact is far otherwise" 
since " in addition to the increase or diminution of vascular action" 
either in strength or activity " every disease has superadded its 
own specific" and peculiar " morbid action, and herein consists 
the great art of the science of healing, — the ability to discover 
the" precise " indication of the disease, and the application of the 
most suitable means to answer that indication." (See Strobel on 
Aral, spinos, Charleston, S. C, 1826, p. 35.) A similar variation 
in the reducing and supporting or invigorating powers of many of 
the same individual remedies in relation to different cases of dis- 
ease, in like manner evinces that their essential operation, is the 
production of an action peculiar in quality, and consequently that 
it is no more to be expected that the effects of any two distinct arti- 
cles should be precisely the same, than that the quality of the 
actions and sensations of two distinct diseases should be perfectly 
identical. In this sense, and in no other, can remedies ever be 
considered as specifics. It is to be observed that though the ele- 
ments of a living animal system are united by a species or variety 
of attraction falling under the definition of afiinity, yet that the 
laws of this attraction, or afiinity, as controlled by the vital power 
vary very essentially from chimical attraction in inanimate sub- 
stances. These variations are to a certain limited extent, peculiar 
to every distinct species of animals, but they are more especially 
prominent in many different parts of the same animal. These 
various parts of the body, being variously organized, are endowed 
with various, and peculiar susceptibilities, as for example, the eye 
which is affected only by light, and the ear which is affected only 
by the vibrations or undulations of the air, etc. 

Moderate remedies are in general inert upon a healthy subject, 
though active ones are usually capable of producing certain ope- 
rative effects. There is however a vei-y great difference between 
the effects even of these in health and in disease ; as in two such 
distinct conditions, the system has been found to be governed by 
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very different laws. In the words of an author, (Caldwell oil 
Malaria, American Journal of Medical Sciences, Aug. 1831, No. 
xvi, p. 339.) " Medicinal substances" and processes " are intend- 
ed and suited, as their name imports, to restore health when lost, 
not to sustain it when possessed." " Let them be reserved there- 
fore," (says our author) " for actual indisposition, and then admin- 
istered without loss of time, and with the skill and vigor required." 
The action of medicinal agents upon dead animal matter, has even 
much less analogy to remedial effects than their action upon the 
healthy living subject. 

Under the head modus operandi medicaminum, I do not intend 
to attempt any impracticable things, such as how antiphlogistics 
prove directly exhausting, how narcotics prove directly antirritant 
anodyne and soporific, how tonics directly increase vital energy 
and strength of action ; how emetics vomit or how cathartics purge, 
etc. To none of these inquiries is an answer possible, or will it 
ever be possible ; and I never had the least relish for the absurd 
and groundless hypotheses that so many authors have amused 
themselves with, so much more than they have profited their read- 
ers. All the topics that I shall attempt to discuss, under the head 
of modus operandi medicaminum, will be capable of determina- 
tion by ascertainable facts, though the facts on which a decision 
depends may not yet be well ascertained. There are very many 
topics, that I shall not attempt to discuss on account of a deficien- 
cy of facts, though all the desired facts are perfectly capable of 
being well ascertained. For example, it would be highly desira- 
ble to ascertain in what manner all the powers of the whole mate- 
ria medica destroy life, that are capable of doing this at all. 
This would greatly assist us in judging of the adaptation of par- 
ticular medicines to particular cases ; it would show us when to 
avoid particular medicines intirely : it would enable us to decide 
when it is proper to push a medicine to its fullest operative effects ; 
and it would indicate the very first approach of danger from all 
medicines. All this might have been ascertained long ago, if there 
had been any thing like accurate and complete observations, (by 
persons thoroughly acquainted with the nervous system,) of the 
cases of what are called poisoning, that have occurred under the 
observation of physicians, for the last century, and perhaps for the 
last fifty years. Even now there are cases enough on record to 
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furnish the desired information, if they had been properly obsei-v- 
ed and described ; but as they have been given to us, all the most 
important points are intirely untouched and omitted, at least as a 
general i*ule. 

What sort of spasms or convulsions does eaoTi specifio nar- 
cotic produce ? I believe it may be considered certain that every 
narcotic, when pushed far enough, always produces some sort of 
spasms or convulsions, as, first clonic like Epilepsy, second sub- 
tonic like those of common convulsion, and of Hysteric convul- 
sion ; and third exquisitely tonic, like Tetanus, Eabies, etc. This 
knowledge would contribute much to a more correct therapeutic 
application of the narcotics, since the narcotics are among the most 
effectual, and the best remedies for spasm or convulsion, and since 
I have ascertained, as I think, that those which produce clonic 
spasms are by no means so well adapted to the treatment of dis- 
eases which consist essentially in clonic spasms ; that those which 
produce subtonic spasms, are not so well adajDted to the treatment 
of diseases which consist essentially in subtonic spasms ; and that 
those which produce exquisitively tonic spasms are not so well 
adapted to the treatment of diseases which consist essentially in 
exquisitely tonic spasms. In fact I doubt whether a narcotic pro- 
ducing a given sort of spasm or convulsion, should ever be given 
in diseases, essentially consisting in the same sort of spasm or con- 
vulsion. I have long been well satisfied that these different sorts 
of spasm or convulsion are specific in comparison with each oth- 
er, that they never change into each other, and that they are pecu- 
liar in their beginning, in their middle and in their end, or in other 
words, in their forming stage, their course and progress and their 
event. I can not doubt that their essential and characterizing caus- 
es, — their causae sine qua non — are equally specific, and therefore 
different and distinct. At all events, such a narcotic in such a 
case, (it must at once be obvious,) can not be pushed till it either 
relieves the spasm or convulsion, or till it produces some operative 
effect, which forbids its fm-ther use, at least without danger of its 
coinciding with the disease and aggravating and keeping-up the 
very symptons which it is given to relieve. Indeed I cannot well 
see how the effect of the medicine can be distinguished from the 
disease under such circumstances. I can not doubt that all the 
previous effects of the narcotics are as different, distinct and spe- 
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cific as the several sorts of spasm or convulsion, so that their prox- 
imate effects must have just about the same adaptation to given 
cases, as their ultimate effects. In addition to this, I doubt not 
that the different sorts of spasm or convulsion are^ incompatible 
with each other, so that if the narcotic produces a different sort of 
spasm from that of the disease, it may often be useful to push it 
to the point at which it might produce its own peculiar convulsion 
or spasm, if it were not given where a different sort of convulsion 
or spasm already exists. "Where the narcotic produces the same 
sort of convulsion or spasm as the disease, even provided its prox- 
imate effects might possibly be useful, its ultimate ones could not 
be, but must coincide with the existing disease. 

Which narcotics produce spasms or conmUsions as a prima- 
ry part of their operation when given in full doses / and which 
produce them as a secondary part merely f Which narcotics 
produce spasms or co7ivulsions first through nerves of involun- 
tary and instinctive motion ; and which produce them first 
through nerves of voluntary motion f These last two questions 
have very important practical bearings, which considered here, 
would be greatly out of place. Which subordinate part of the 
nervous system has its function first suspended hy fatal doses 
of each individual narcotic f Although out of place I have here 
to make a few explanations upon this subject, since without these, 
I could hardly illustrate what I desire to show. I think it may be 
considered as absolutely certain that when narcotics are taken to 
8Uch an amount as to destroy life, this effect is alM^ays produced 
cither by an interruption or suspension of the functions of the 
nerves of involuntary and instinctive expressory motion ; or of the 
nerve of involuntary and instinctive chimical action nutrition and 
reproduction. When a narcotic destroys life by suspending the 
functions of the nerves of expression, the functions of the nerve of 
chimical action and nutrition go-on, for a considerable time, longer 
or shorter in different cases, with only moderate disturbance, and 
will continue to go-on, provided factitious respiration is kept-up till 
the effects of the narcotic have time to pass-off wholly and intirely, 
so that, in reality death need never be occasioned in this way. 
When a narcotic destroys life by suspending the functions of the 
nerve of chimical action nutrition etc., the functions of the nerves 
of expression go-on, for a considerable time, longer or shorter in 
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different cases, with only moderate distm-bance, and would doubt- 
less continue to go-on if there were any mechanical or medicinal 
way of keeping-up the actions of the sanguiferous system, and of 
the secernents and absorbents or the glandular system, etc. till 
the effects of the narcotic have time to pass-off wholly and intirely. 
Beside many other important practical bearings, it will be seen at 
once, that these facts show which of the two vital parts of the ner- 
vous system, every narcotic acts much more especially upon, and 
therefore affords an indication for the selection of a narcotic for a 
given case of disease, provided that is investigated in the same 
manner as the narcotic, that is, as to the subordinate part of the 
nervous system in which it has its sole or principal seat. 

There is still an other class of remedies, of which Ignatia amara, 
Strychnos Nux-vomica, etc. may be taken as types, that, beside 
destroying life in the two ways in which the narcotics do it, exhib- 
it an other mode of producing this effect, viz. by a peculiar action 
and influence on the nerves of voluntary motion, thereby fixing 
them in paroxysms of intense tonic spasms, which gradually be- 
come more frequent and more j^rotracted, till at last they continue 
so long that the muscles of respiration can never again be brought 
into action. That this is accomplished through the voluntary sys- 
tem of nerves is evident from the fact that the whole of the volun- 
tary muscles is involved, and no part receiving nerves of expres- 
sion merely, or nerves of nutrition merely, is at all affected with 
spasm. These articles then must act more in proportion upon the 
nerves of voluntary motion than upon any other. All this is un- 
doubtedly of very considerable practical importance ; and yet, as 
I have already said, physicians seem rarely to observe cases with 
sufficient minuteness and accuracy to furnish us with the desired 
facts, or at all events they omit to give them to the public. 

Thus it is evident that there are topics enough which fall under 
the modus operandi medicaminum, that need investigation research 
and inquiry, and which are capable of furnishing sufficiently cer- 
tain results ; but it is not exactly such topics as these that I intend 
to discuss in what immediately follows, though the topics that I 
have selected, I trust, are capable of sufficiently certain results. 

POSITIVE AND RELATIVE — PROXIMATE AND REMOTE — PALLIATIVE 
AND CURATIVE EFFECTS. 

Medicines in general produce either 

1. A positive or absolute effect. 2* 
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A medicinal effect is positive or absolute, when it incapable o 
taking place as well in the healthy subject, as in the sick, or i - 
eased one; and in all the various morbid or pathological con - 
tions, that are ever liable to occur. Thus, emesis and catharsis 
may be mentioned as examples of the positive or absolute ettects 
of medicines. 

2. A relative or comparative effect. _ _ ^ 

A medicinal effect is relative or comparative, when it is incapa- 
ble of taking place, except in circumstances, which do not exist 
in all cases, both in health and disease ; or which do not exist m 
all cases of disease. For example, the antiphlogistics, though so 
highly efficacious for the relief of the morbid irritability and irri- 
tation, the morbid sensibility and sensation, the morbid mobihty 
restlessness and jactitation, and the morbid thirst heat and dryness 
of skin, pain, etc. of the phlogistic or entonic diathesis, are in- 
tirely incapable of obviating the symptoms, which are called by 
the same names, in the atonic or asthenic diathesis. On the con- 
trary, the antiphlogistics aggravate the morbid irritability and irri- 
tation, the morbid sensibility and sensation, the morbid mobility 
restlessness and jactitation, and the morbid thirst, heat, dryness of 
skin, and pain, of the atonic or asthenic diathesis. 

Again, Papaver, though so very effectual as an antirritant, ano- 
dyne, and soporific, in atonic or asthenic diathesis, and even in 
conditions of the system, which are neither atonic nor entonic, 
will not only intirely fail of producing any of these effects, in 
phlogistic or entonic diathesis, but on the other hand, will increase 
irritation, pain and wakefulness. 

In certain forms of Tetanus, such an amount of Papaver, as 
would inevitably destroy life in health, and in all ordinary dis- 
eases, may occasionally be taken, without producing any percept- 
ible or appreciable effect of any sort. Some times, however, an 
enormous quantity of PapA,ver will wholly control the tonic spasms 
of this disease without producing any. other operative effect, by 
which, the acutest phyiscian, not having a knowledge of the fact, 
could find ground for even a suspicion that the patient had taken 
a particle of this agent. I have witnessed cases of other and very 
widely different diseases, in which the operation of Papaver was 
precisely the same. When only just sufficient Papaver for the 
obviation of any very highly intense or exquisitely urgent symp- 
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torn, is administered in a case, to which it is truly appropriate, it 
is not infrequently the fact that none of the customary operative 
effects of Papaver will appear in any degree, except barely the 
perfect obviation of the symptom, for which it is employed, and 
this in subjects not at all accustomed to this agent, and that have 
I^erhaps never taken any of it before. 

In epidemic malignant Cholera, provided the case was suffi- 
ciently severe and intense, agents and measures could occasionally 
be employed without the least apparent effect, either for good or 
for evil, that would have speedily destroyed the life of any person 
in health, or laboring under any ordinary disease. In such cases, 
we may say the system is too powerfully occupied by4he disease, 
to feel the influence of any remedial agent, or process. 

Antisbestics and tonics can not be expected to obviate atony 
anorexia, and debility, when neither of these conditions exists. 
On the other hand, they will certainly augment phlogistic or enton- 
ic diathesis. At all events, it must be obvious that antisbestics 
and tonics can not produce their proper operative effects, in all 
conditions of the system, — can not produce them, except in atonic 
or exhausted states, — and must necessarily aggravate a phlogistic 
or entonic condition. 

The operations and effects of styptics or astringents, of adena- 
gics, of diuretics or uragogues, and of diaphoretics or hidrota- 
gogues, are almost equally relative or comparative, as the opera- 
tion and effects of antiphlogistics, narcotics, antisbestics, and tonics. 

In cases of diseased stomach, medicines taken into the stomach 
affect the system very far less, (at least as a general rule,) than 
when the stomach is in a healthy state. As far as I have observ- 
ed, Skirrhus, or organic affections of the stomach prevent the ope- 
rations of medicines upon the system at large, much more than 
functional diseases. The degree in which a structural or organic 
disease prevents the operation of medicines upon the system at 
large, depends fiot only upon the specific nature and character of 
the disease, but also upon its degree or intensity. In some cases 
of Skirrhus Pylori, the subject of the disease is usually able to 
take excedingly large quantities of certain medicines, with very 
little operation upon the system at large. Por example, in Skirr- 
hus Pylori, even highly susceptible subjects are capable of taking 
very large quantities of Papaver, and this in even a liquid state, 
with scarcely any appreciable effect ujjon the system at large. 
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These very cases however, will at the same time be excedmgly 
intolerant of various other medicines, that are intirely destitute of 
any positive irritant power. 

It is quite certain then that many of the operations of medi- 
cines are altogether relative or comparative ; or in other words, 
the effects, which they produce, depend nearly as much upon the 
condition of the system when they are administered, as upon the 
peculiar powers of the article employed. 

3. A primary, proximate, immediate or speedy effect. 

A primary proximate immediate or speedy effect is that which 
takes place as soon as the medicine, or medicinal process begins 
to operate at all. For example, the primary proximate immediate 
or speedy effect of depletion of blood is almost invariably a sud- 
den but at the same time a transient and fugacious mitigation of 
most, if not absolutely the whole of the morbid symptoms exist- 
ing for the time being, in nearly every disease, whatever may be 
its nature and character. Primary proximate immediate or 
speedy effects, which seem to be temporarily beneficial, do not by 
any means furnish evidence that the secondary ultimate remote or 
distant effects will be so likewise. TJie primary proximate imme- 
diate or speedy effect of a Mercurial taken in uniform and non- 
cathartic doses, at regular and comparatively short intervals, maybe 
only an extremely disagreeable Mercurial taste, or a very trouble- 
some ptyalism or salivation ; and yet, its secondary ultimate remote 
or distant effect may be a cure of a violent constitutional Syphilis. 
The primary, proximate immediate or speedy effect of such a 
quantity of Cinchona, as may be necessary for the cure of an In- 
termittent may be diminution of appetite, or even positive offense 
of the stomach, indicated by more or less nausea, or even rejection 
of the article from the stomach, owing to its bulk and disagreeable 
taste ; and yet, its secondary ultimate remote or distant effect may 
be a perfect cure of the disease. The primary proximate imme- 
diate or speedy effect of Cinchona may be a very*unpleasant sen- 
sation in the ears like the distant hum of numerpus Bees, or in 
short, one of the varieties of tinnitus aurium ; and yet, its 'secon- 
dary ultimate remote or distant effect may be a perfect cure of 
the disease. The primary proximate immediate or speedy effect 
of an epispastic of that grade called nibefacient, and also of that 
grade called vesicant, is seldom primarily mitigant, however much 
BO, it may be secondarily. 
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4. A secondary ultimate remote or distant effect, 
A secondary ultimate remote or distant effect is that, which is 
produced upon the com-se or progress, the duration or continu- 
ance, and the final event or result of a disease, by agents or pro- 
cesses employed at the outset, or at all events, in the early stages 
of a disease. The secondary, ultimate, remote or distant effects of 
depletion of blood may be to aggravate and to protract a disease, 
and to render the result or event fatal, when the disease without 
this process, would have been comparatively mild and transient, 
and the patient would certainly have recovered from it. The sec- 
ondary ultimate remote or distant effects of depletion of blood may 
be all this, when its primary proximate immediate or speedy ef- 
ects may be palliative of most, or all of the unpleasant symptoms 
for the time being. 

There is then certainly both a primary proximate immediate or 
speedy effect ; and also a secondary ultimate remote or distant 
effect of most, if not all active medicines, viz : their immediate 
and transient mitigation of existing symptoms ; and their remote 
operation in producing a permanent relief, occasioning a disease 
to come to its final crisis a week, or three days sooner (according 
as its natural duration is a fortnight or a sevennight,) than it oth- 
erwise would do ; and also causing the crisis to be favorable, rath- 
er than unfavorable or fatal. The primary operation of a medicine 
or medicinal process (as I have already said) may certainly be a 
present mitigation of symptoms, when the secondary operation is 
an aggravation of the disease, a protraction of its duration, and 
the production of a fatal crisis ; or, the operation ma}^ be direct- 
ly the reverse. 

The primary mitigation of a disease, at the expense of a sec- 
ondary augmentation of it, is far more likely to be the effect of 
exhausting antiphlogistic and actively evacuant agents and pro- 
cesses, or in short, of every thing which directly diminishes the 
vital energies of all the subordinate parts of the system, which are 
dependent for their active or motive power upon what is com- 
monly called the great sympathetic nerve, but which is in fact the 
nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduction. In fact, I can 
not say that I am acquainted with any other primarily mitigating 
remedies, that are secondarily aggravating agents. 
Invigorating agents, whether antisbestics or tonics, in phlogis- 
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tic or entonic diseases, are as much primarily as secondarily aggra- 
vating; and the pure narcotics neither primarily mitigate, nor 
secondarily aggravate such diseases. 

It is rare that I form a new acquaintance among physicians, 
and become acquainted with the medical practice of such new 
acquaintance, without finding the very common, and almost ever- 
lasting fallacy of judging of, and deciding upon the benefit ren- 
dered by depletion of blood and catharsis in atonic. Typhoid, and 
Tj^phous Febrile diseases, by the immediate, and indeed instant 
relief of all the uneasy sensations under which the patient previ- 
ously labored, which invariably takes place as soon as either of 
these processes is completed, provided they have been pushed to 
an efiicient degree in relation to the violence and severity of the 
disease, and the extent to which it occupies the system, though the 
relief so produced, is exceedingly transient and fugitive, some 
times not continuing more than half an hour, an hour, or at most, 
two hours. 

The remote effects of these processes, their effect in producing 
a favorable or unfavorable crisis, when the time of the crisis ar- 
rives ; their effect in anticipating or postponing the crisis ; their 
effect in fixing the disease upon the patient, beyond the resolvent 
power of any agent or process, or any succession of such agents or 
processes ; and their power of increasing, sooner or later, all the 
distressing symptoms of the malady, are intirely overlooked, and 
utterly unknown. Beside all these, the processes in question very 
greatly diminish the succeptibility of the patient to the best rem- 
edial effects, of the truly appropriate agents and processes. 

In my opinion, there is no case in medicine, where it is more 
important to consider the remote rather than the immediate effects 
of remedial agents and processes, than in the employment of deple- 
tion of blood, and much more especially catharsis in atonic Ty- 
phoid and Typhous Febrile diseases ; — I say much more especi- 
ally the latter, because I consider that the former is never tnily 
indicated, in such cases, but, as it is ordinarily employed, is much 
less injurious ; while the latter is not infrequently more or less 
indicated, but is at the same time, much more liable to do mis- 
chief. 

5. A palliative effect merely. 

A palliative effect merely is one, which only diminishes the 
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present urgency of the symptoms, and thereby renders the subject 
of the disease more comfortable for the time being, and perhaps 
contributes to prolong life more or less, without any prospect of 
producing permanent benefit, or of affecting an ultimate cure. 
Some medicines are never capable of accomplishing any thing more 
than mere palliation ; while others become mere palliatives from 
the manner in which they are managed, being capable under oth- 
er and better management, of becoming curative remedies. Many 
whole classes of medicinal agents are incapable of accomplishing 
any thing beyond mere palliation, being intirely inadequate to the 
cure of any single disease. That class of agents commonly called 
by the barbarous Greci-Latin term antacida, are never more than 
mere palliatives of that disease of the stomach, one of whose 
symptoms is the production of an inordinate quantity of some acid 
in that viscus, they being wholly incapable of accomplishing any 
thing more. Indeed they not infrequently aggravate the disease 
for which they are given. That class of agents, which I am in 
the habit of calling leantics, but which make two classes, with 
most authors, viz. demulcents and emollients, according as they are 
taken internally, or applied externally, are mere palliatives, being 
utterly incapable of curing any disease whatever. That class of 
agents called in the materia medica diaphoretics or hidrotagogues^ 
I believe, are always mere palliative medicines. That class of 
agents called diuretics or uragogues, is often palliative in several 
diseases ; but it does not seem to me to be curative in any disease 
whatever. That class of agents commonly called cathartics, does 
not appear to me to be curative of a single individual disease ; but 
it is palliative in very many diseases. The several species of the 
genus Smilax, as at present prepared and employed in medicine, 
under the general name Sarsaparilla, are, at the most, mere palli- 
atives (and hardly that,) of a few diseases, being wholly incapa- 
ble, so far as I could ever find satisfactory evidence, of curing a 
single malady, by any -management. When I say this, I would 
not be understood as expressing any doubt that Smilacic Acid, 
the active principle of the Smilaces when they are active, if ob- 
tained in a separate state and properly administered and managed, 
might prove a valuable curative remedy, in a considerable num- 
ber of important cases. 
6. A curative effect. 
3 
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An effect is curative, when it wholly counteracts and overcomes, 
and completely alleviates a disease, and that permanently, unless 
the subject is again exposed to its efficient causes, so that it is pro- 
duced anew. Cinchona properly managed is an absolute curative 
remedy for pure and uncomplicated Intermittent, and also for many 
complicated cases ; but it may easily be administered under such 
management, and with such accompaniments, that it will do no 
more than palliate, and perhaps not even that. Papaver properly 
managed, is a curative remedy of pure and uncomplicated Diar- 
rhoea, and also of many complicated cases ; but, it may be so 
administered, and under such management, and with such accom- 
paniments, that it will do -no more than palliate, and perhaps not 
even that. Mercurials with proper management, are capable of 
curing constitutional S_yphilis ; but with injudicious management, 
and with bad accompaniments, they may be only palliative, and 
perhaps not even that ; and as sometimes happens, they may be 
even aggravating. 

PARTS OF THE SYSTEM ACTED ON BY SIEDICmES. 

In my oi^inion, the very first effects of remedies are alwaj'S pro^ 
duced upon the solid parts, to which they are applied, the fluids 
.being affected only through the medium of the solids. The parts 
to which remedies can be applied, are 

1. The internal parietes of the stomach and the upper part of 
the intestinal canal, which, possessing the highest degree of sucep- 
tibility, and having the most extensive nervous connexion with 
other parts, are usually the most eligible. Does the alimentary 
canal from the stomach downwards, i-eceive any nerve of com- 
mon sensation, except those, which accompany the nerves of chim- 
ical action nutrition and reproduction ? I have been in the habit 
of considering that they do not, but perhaps incorrectly. 

I doubt not that the inner parietes, or in other words, the lin- 
ing mucous membrane of the stomach, and upper or smaller intes- 
tines, is altogether and intirely the most eligible part for the recep- 
tion of the very first impressions of most medicines, and for the 
propagation of their impressions to the other subordinate parts 
of the system. As would seem, no other part is endowed with a 
suceptibility so exquisite, and so great, and none is so well adapt- 
ed in quality for this purpose. As would seem, no other part has 
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as numerous, as various, and as high a degree of its several sym- 
jjathies, and sympathies too, with every other subordinate part 
of tlie system. As would seem, this part must be more extensive- 
ly endowed with nerves tlian any other part of tlie system. As 
the stomach and upper and smaller intestines form a tube with a 
considerable cavity, they are better fitted to receive and retain 
medicines, till they shall hav-e exerted all the operations, and pro- 
duced all the eifects, which they are capable of producing, or 
intended to produce. No better part for the reception of the pri- 
mary impressions of most medicines can possibly be needed, or 
ought to be desired, except when the stomach itself is diseased in 
such a mode- or manner, as to render it intolerant of the impres- 
sions of remedies, or to destroy its capability of transmitting such 
impressions to other parts of the system. I have heretofore made 
a few remarks as to the manner In which disease of the stomach 
modifies the effects of medicines taken into it. It is not necessa- 
ry to repeat them in this place. 

2. The inner parietes of the rectum and colon, by means of arti- 
cles administered by way of enema or suppository. 

My attention has been much turned to the subject of enemata 
and suppositories, as a mode of administering both medicine and 
food in disease, and the result of my observations, and of the testi- 
mony which I have obtained, is a conviction of their utter worth- 
lessness, for both jDurposes, with the exceptions only of their 
employment for obtaining the effects of Opium, and a few other 
narcotics, and of certain cathartics. I do not consider enemata in 
cases of local disease of the rectum, as in some cases vaguely 
called Proctica for example, as constituting an exception to the 
foregoing remarks, since, in such cases, if properly managed, and 
not too frequently repeated, they operate as mere topical applica- 
tions. As to enemata nutrientia, I am well satisfied that they are 
not only altogether worthless, but even positively injurious, and 
that the idea of nourishing the system, in this manner, is a perfect 
chimera. As far as I am informed, there are no lacteals in the 
rectum and colon ; and if there were, there is no reason to con- 
clude that the lacteals are ever capable of absorbing any thing 
that has not been digested, or that has not at least passed through 
the organs of primary digestion. The lower intestines certainly 
do not possess any power of digestion, but are merely the outer 
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exti-emity of an excretory duct, the reservoir of the refuse of the 
food, and, as such, have scarcely any sympathies with other parts 
of the system. They are therefore utterly incapable of becommg 
an avenue of support to the system, as much so, as the urinary 
bladder. But, like the outer extremity of other excretory ducts, 
the lower intestines are capable of being greatly irritated by being 
used for a purpose, for which they were never intended ; and 
when thus irritated, much disturbance of the system at large will 
often be the consequence. 

3. The skin or external surface of the body, which though much 
less susceptible, (at least of motion or action properly so called,) 
and having much less extensive connexion with other parts, is 
never the less so easily accessible, as to be the next in eligibil- 
ity, to the stomach and upper intestines. 

As a general rule, an ulcerated surface, a newly blistered sur- 
face without any ulceration, and diseased surface generally, are 
much less susceptible of medicinal impression and influence, and 
of propagating medicinal impression and influence to other parts, 
than sound or healthy surface. The only exception to this law, 
now within my knowledge or recollection is that of actually irri- 
tating impressions and influences, such for example, as the impres- 
sion and influence of Cantharis and other analagous articles, 
through every possible grade and degree of actual irritant power. 
The susceptibility of the surface to the impression and influence 
of different medicinal powers, varies very greatly with the nature 
and character of such power. The surface is often quite insus- 
ceptible to impressions and influences, to which the stomach is 
highly susceptible ; and vice versa. This would seem to indicate 
that, in general, the susceptibilities of the surface, and of the stom- 
ach, are speciflcally different. The urinary bladder seems to have 
a peculiar sympathy with the skin under the topical irritation of 
Cantharis vesicatoria, and doubtless other species of Cantharis. 
In some cases of urgent painful vesical irritation, from an epispas- 
tie of Cantharis, such irritation is relieved the most speedily, and 
the most perfectly, by appliqations to the blistered surface ; and 
the vesical irritation can not be relieved till the irritation of the 
blistered surface is relieved, in whatever way this may be accom- 
plished.^ Such cases of vesical irritation I have been in the habit 
of considering as merely sympathetic, and in all probability, 
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merely nervous. I doubt whether the bladder would exhibit any 
marks of disease to the eye, could it be seen. But of this, we 
have no positive knowledge. Those cases of urgent painful vesi- 
cal irritation, from an epispastic of Cantharis, in which there is 
some blood voided with the urine, would undoubtedly exhibit visi- 
ble disease, could the bladder be seen. In all cases, upon which 
I have had opportunity of making observations, painful vesical 
irritation, from an epispastic of Cantharis, is always in pretty exact 
proportion to the painful initation in the part blistered ; and it 
has always disappeared in the same proportion. From this 
remark, cases in which Cantharis is likewise taken into the stom- 
ach, ought obviously to be admitted as an exception. 

4. The mucous membrane of the nostrils, aifid of the lungs, 
which, though more susceptible than the skin, (at least of motion 
or action properly so called,) yet from its situation, and more 
especially the nature of its functions, admits only of the applica- 
tion of vapors and gasses, and in a very few instances powders, 
but only to a very limited extent. 

5. The inner parietes of the blood-vessels, by the injection of 
liquid medicines into the veins ; — a method of administration- 
however, which may be tnily said to be neither convenient nor 
safe, and therefore never likely to come into use, — nor even to be 
employed at all, at least where any regard whatever is paid to 
the maxim " saltem non nocere." 

The lining membrane of the blood-vessels is indeed a mucous 
membrane, (as I am satisfied) as well as that of the alimentary 
canal ; and the blood-vessels, like the alimentary canal, receive 
the great sympathetic nerve — the nerve of chimical action nutrition 
and reproduction — accompanied with a few filaments from every 
pair of nerves of common sensation (except the third pair (Willis) 
in the system ; and yet, judging from the ordinary susceptibility 
of the blood-vessels, I should think that they were much less copi- 
ously furnished with nerves, than the alimentary canal, and on 
this account therefore, not so well fitted to receive and propagate 
the first impression of remedial agents. At all events, this would 
seem to be true of the lining membrane of the blood-vessels, in 
comparison with the lining membrane of the alimentary canal, 
whatever may be the fact with the other textures that contribute 
to make-up both those subordinate parts of the system. 
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6. The inner pavietes of the urinary bladder, bj the injection of 
liquid medicines through the urethra. 

This has been gravely recommended, (not by a Frenchman, but 
actually by an Englishman,) as an eligible part for the applica- 
tion of medicines intended to operate upon the system generally, 
and not as mere topicals, in diseases of this viscus ! This last 
part, if we may by any means form a correct judgment from cer- 
tain well attested statements, cannot be very susceptible to the 
impression of remedies, since we are assured that complete intoxi- 
cation so called, from Amanita Muscaria will intirely pass-oflF, 
while the urinary bladder contains sufficient of the intoxicating 
agent, to affect five other persons powerfully in the same manner, 
if it should be taken into the stomach, 

I make no mention of the blood as a part of the system npon 
which medicines can ever produce their primary effects, because 
I consider it capable of the highest proof, that disease never has 
its primary and essential seat in the blood, but always in the liv- 
ing acting moving and sensitive solids ; and that the blood is 
altogether incapable of any positive action or sensation, it being 
only susceptible of passive motion, and therefore can only be acted 
upon by the living, moving and sensitive solids. 

It appears to me to be abundantly susceptible of proof that dis- 
ease, (as I have already said,) always consists in some vitiation of 
the actions or sensations or both of the living acting and sensitive 
solids ; and likewise that these actions and sensations, are essen- 
tially dependent upon motor and sensor nerves ; and that where 
there are no nerves of motion there can never be any positive 
action, but only passive motion ; and that where there are no 
nerves of sensation there can never be any sensation at all. If 
disease consists in some vitiation of the actions and sensations of 
the living, acting, and sensitive solids, it follows of course, that 
remedies must act upon these same parts, and must have the power 
of changing actions and sensations in such solids, and therefore 
can act only on parts endowed with motor and sensor nerves. 
But if it is the fact, I certainly have it yet to learn, that the blood 
possesses either motor or sensor nerves, or that it is capable either 
of positive action or sensation. 

I have made no mention of the preposterous and absurd hypo- 
thesis that medicines are first received into the blood unchan^o-ed 
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and then brought into actual contact with, i. e. extravasated and 
absolutely deposited in the substance of those subordinate parts of 
the system, in which the manifestations of their operations are per- 
ceived. That medicines operate either by actual contact with the 
organ or organs, in which are perceived the first manifestations of 
their effects, and this by being taken into the mass of the circulat- 
ing fluids, and, (what must follow, of course, though I believe it is 
not commonly mentioned as a part of the creed,) by being extra- 
vasated, or some how deposited, either in, or upon the organ or 
organs affected ; or else that they operate upon the blood, I believe, 
is the prevailing faith among the physicians of the whole civilized 
world. 

I jvKlge that one of these two opinions, is the prevailing belief, 
not because authors and practitioners maintain either, in all its 
details, but because they constantly write and talk of the opera- 
tion of medicines by being taken into the circulation, and as con- 
stantly combat every other view of the subject. I judge also that 
this is the prevailing opinion, because Dr. Christison (the Pro- 
fessor of Materia medica, in the University of Edinburg.) mentions 
what he calls " the startling doctrine lately advanced by Messrs. 
Morgan and Addison, in regard to the actions of poisons gener- 
ally," viz. "that they act by entering the blood, and producing on 
the inner membrane of the blood-vessels, a peculiar nervous 
impression, which is instantly conveyed by sympathy, along the 
nerves, to the organ remotely and ultimately affected." Dr. 
Christison does not mention this doctrine, in opposition to the 
doctrine of their action upon the inner membrane of the alimentary 
canal, etc. but, in opposition to the doctrine of some other mode of 
operation, by means of being taken into the blood. Now when a 
medicine is taken into the blood before its medicinal operation, 
I know of no mode in which it can then operate, except by impres- 
sion upon the lining membrane of the blood-vessels, or by extrava- 
sation in, or upon the organ or organs, in which we first perceive 
the manifestations of its effects. I take it for granted that no one 
at the present period, can possibly suppose that medicines operate 
upon the blood merely. 

As respects the notion of the operation of remedies by being> 
taken into the mass of the circulating fluids, and beincr actually 
extravasated, so as to come into contact with the proper sub^ 
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stance of the part, in which the manifestations of its operation 
are perceived, notliing, as appears to me, can be more improba- 
ble, and more absurd, nothing can be more destitute of all proof. 

It appears to be the fact that the cerebrum for example, is 
neither sensitive to, nor motive from the direct and immediate 
influence of remedial agents applied to its substance ; and the 
same, in all probability, is equally time of every other organ in 
the system. The actual contact of a narcotic, for instance, with 
the proper substance of the brain, when a portion of the skull 
has been removed, will not produce any grade or degree of nar- 
cosis. I consider it as certain that medicinal agents will not 
produce their operative or remedial effects by application to the 
denuded cerebrum, cerebellum, spinal-cord or nerves merely. 
Medicinal effects can be produced only by an operation upon the 
organs, to which nerves are sent, and not by operation upon denu- 
ded nerves. As well might we expect to see, by the impression 
of light upon the denuded, optic nerve without the intervention of 
that complicated organ the eye ; or to hear by the impression of 
the undulations of the air upon the denuded acoustic nerve, with- 
out the intervention of that complicated organ the ear. 

It would seem that nerves, whether motor or sensor, are inca- 
pable of receiving medicinal impressions except at one of their 
extremities. Motor nerves receive their impressions only at what 
is sometimes termed their origin; while sensor nerves receive 
impressions only at what is sometimes termed their termination. 
Medicinal impressions are certainly never received at any point 
of the trunk of the nerve, between their origin, and their termina- 
tion. 

It is equally certain that medicinal impressions are never 
received by any part of the surface either of the hemispheres of 
the cerebrum, the hemispheres of the cerebellum, the crura of 
either of these, the medulla oblongata, or the spinal-cord, whether 
the voluntary motor the involuntary and instinctive expressory or 
the common sensory tracts. 

If medicines then could be conveyed to, and extravasated upon 
every point of the system, there is no degree of probability that 
they would be capable of exerting their medicinal powers and of 
producing their medicinal effects, except where there are the 
extremeties of nerves. It is often said that there is no point in 
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the whole system, where there are not extremities of nerves ; but 
this does not appear to me to be exactly the fact. "What extremi- 
ties of nerves are there in the substance of the cerebrum, in the 
substance of the cerebellum, of the medulla oblongata, of the 
spinal-cord, of the trunks or bodies of the nerves, of the crassa- 
mentum of the blood, &c. ? 

SYilPATHY. 

It is my present belief, founded on a conviction resulting from 
considerable research and investigation, and from long attention 
to the subject, that by the contact and impression of the agent 
employed, a peculiar condition is produced, or a peculiar sensa- 
tion or action is occasioned, in the part to which the agent is first 
applied, which is propagated or extended, by the following meth- 
ods exclusively; viz. 

1. By mere continuity of similarly organized, and similarly sus- 
ceptible parts, — parts which exercise similar functions. This is 
commonly called Continuous Sympathy. 

2. By means of natural adhesion to parts dissimilarly organ- 
ized, and performing dissimilar functions, as from one texture to 
an other of all those organs, which consist of a diversity of tex- 
tures. Tliis is commonly called Contiguous Sympathy. 

3. By nervous connexion, to contiguously situated, but dissimi- 
larly organized parts, as happens between the stomach, lungs and 
heart, in consequence of their being severally supplied by filaments 
of the same nerves. This is commonly called Nervous Sympathy. 

4. By nervous connexion, to distant, but similarly organized 
and similarly susceptible paiis, — parts which perform similar 
functions, — while intervening parts of dissimilar organization, 
dissimilar susceptibility, and dissimilar functions, are not at all 
affected. This may be called Textukal Sympathy. 

5. By nervous connexion to distant and dissimilar parts, — parts 
which perform different functions, — and which possess exclusive 
susceptibility to certain peculiar operations of individual reme- 
dies. This may be called Sensorial Sympathy. 

By the fii-st two modes of sympathy so called, the progress of 
disease, and the operation of remedies are comparatively gradual • 
but, by the other three, they are often nearly instantaneous. 

By the foregoing statement, it is not to be understood that the 
4 
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real and time first operation of remedies is ever in fact exerted 
upon any other subordinate part of the system than the nerves, 
through the medium of the part or organ to which they are sent, 
where ever the primary manifestations may happen to be ; for I 
consider it as demonstrable, that no medicinal effect is ever capa- 
ble of being produced, except through the nerves. It will at once 
be plain and obvious that all active motion, (in contradistinction 
from passive motion,) and all common sensation in the living fiber 
or solid, must necessarily depend upon influence conveyed through 
motor and sensor nerves ; for, where all motor, and all sensor 
nerves, leading to any portion of the living fiber or solid, are cut- 
off, such living fiber or solid, is always absolutely and completely 
acinetic and anesthetic. As a necessary consequence of this law, 
it is evident that in order to produce motion or action and sensa- 
tion in the living fiber, the influence intended to produce them 
must be primarily exerted upon the motor and sensor nerves 
leading to such living fiber or solid. All medicinal agents there- 
fore, which are intended to produce motion or aiction and sensa- 
tion, in the living fiber or solid, must exert their i-emedial influ- 
ence primarily and directly upon the motor and sensor nen^es of 
the living fiber or solid, rather than upon the fiber or solid inde- 
pendent of its nerves. It appears to me then, to be not only clear, 
but incontrovertible, that all medicinal agents must always act 
primarily and directly upon some part of the nervous system. 

SEATS OF PRIMARY MANIFESTATIONS OF OPERATION OF REMEDIES. 

The primary manifestations of the operation of all medicines are 
in either 

1. The nervous system generally, or some subordinate part of it ; 

2. The primary digestive system. 

The manifestations in the primary digestive system, relate 
mainly to appetite, chymification, chylification, and peristaltic 
action. Many, in fact most of the functions, and pathological 
conditions, that are commonly referred to the primary digestive 
system, (as by John Mason Good, for example,) most assuredly 
belong elsewhere. 

3. The secernents and absorbents, or the glandular system ; 

4. Tiie sanguiferous system ; 

5. The reproductive system. 
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The manifestations in the reproductive system, it is obvious, 
can relate only to puberty, deficiency or excess of venereal appe- 
tite, deficient power of erection of the penis, Ithyphallus per- 
sistens, Agenesia, sexual intercourse, Aphoria, conception 
abnormal and nothous, pregnancy; and parturition. Many, in 
fact most of the functions and pathological conditions, that are 
commonly refered to the reproductive system, (as by John Mason 
Good, for example,) most certainly belong elsewhere. As re- 
spects the manifestations of the operations of medicines in the 
other subordinate parts of the animal economy beside the primary 
digestive system, and the reproductive system, it is not necessary 
here to specify to what functions they relate. 

There are no primary manifestations of the operation of medi- 
cines in any subordinate system, that can with any shadow of 
propriety be called a respiratory system. The decarbonization 
of the blood is a process that belongs to the secernents and ab- 
sorbents or the glandular system, it l)eing a mere and pure piece 
of excretion. As to the motions of the walls of the thorax, the 
diaphragm, and the lungs proper, they all belong to the function 
of expression, (being only accidentally, not necessarily, subservi- 
ent to the decarbonization of the blood,) and all the manifestations 
in the organs of expression, fall under the nervous system gener- 
ally, or some subordinate part of it. 

The primary digestive system, the secernents and absorbents 
or glandular system, the sanguiferous system, and the reproduc- 
tive system, each and all depend upon the involuntary and in- 
stinctive motor nerve of chimical action, nutrition, and reproduc- 
tion, commonly called the great sympathetic nerve, for all their 
motions or actions ; and upon the few filaments from every pair 
of nerves of common sensation, (except the third pair (Willis) 
which seem to accompany the great sympathetic, wherever it is 
sent, for all their sensations. In some cases however, additional 
nerves of common sensation are sent to particular parts of two at 
least of these subordinate systems. All of the manifestations then 
of the operations of medicines in all of these subordinate systems, 
except the nervous system and its subordinate parts, have their 
essential and ultimate seat, in nerves of common sensation, and 
in the great sympathetic nerve commonly so called. 
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NON-ABSORPTION OF REMEDIES INTO THE SYSTEM. 

As appears to me, there is sufficient evidence that those remed- 
ial agents, which are taken into the alimentary canal, make all 
their medicinal impression upon the nerves of its inner parietes, 
whence it is propagated by some one of the modes of sympathy 
already explained, to the part or parts, in which we perceive the 
first manifestations of their operation ; — that no part or portion 
of one medicine in fifty, or a hundred, ever leaves the alimentary 
canal, except to pass-ofi" with the faeces ; and that, when some 
part or portion of a medicine happens to be capable of being taken 
into the mass of the circulating fluids, it produces all its medici- 
nal effects before it is so taken-up ; and no medicinal effect, (at 
least as a very general rule,) after it leaves the alimentary canal. 
As appears to me, medicines operate according to the same 
laws when they are applied to the skin, to the Schneiderian and 
bronchial membranes, etc. 

I would not be understood to deny that the inner parietes of 
the blood-vessels are more or less susceptible to remedial impres- 
sions, provided medicines could be safely brought into contact 
with them. But there is abundant evidence that this can not he 
done, since it is well known that in all ordinary cases, it is 
extremely hazardous to inject even a little water, a little milk, or 
a little mucilage, into them ; and it would certainly be abundant- 
ly preposterous to think of doing this, as often as it is commonly 
necessary to repeat the doses of most medicines. I do not consid- 
er it as at all contravening the truth of this general statement, 
that, in a very few extraordinary cases, in which the system is so 
completely occupied by some very powerful disease, that its sus- 
ceptibility to almost every thing is destroyed, large injections of 
water holding salts in solution, have been thrown into the blood- 
vessels with impunity, especially after they have been extensively 
drained by depletion. We can no more infer, from such cases 
that the injection of crude medicines into the blood-vessels would 
be safe practice in ordinary diseases, then we can infer' that it 
would be safe to give two hundred grains of Opium in twelve 
hours, because it has been done, not only with impunity, but even 
with advantage, in a few rare cases of Tetanus. As to getting 
any material number of medicines into the blood-vessels, through 
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the alimentary canal, 1 am confident that a thorongh investigation 
of the subject, will satisfy almost any man, that this is not practi- 
cable, except in a very few excedingly rare cases of agents of no 
great power ; and even in these, in such minute quantities, that 
no remedial eifects are to be expected from them. 

The real truth appears to me to be that almost every thing is so 
modified, by its passage through the organs of primary digestion, 
that as a general rule it ceases to possess any medicinal powers, 
at least in any material degree, after such passage ; and articles 
not capable of such modification, never get into the blood, in suf- 
ficient quantity to produce any appreciable efiect, after they are 
received into the blood-vessels. 

If remedies, when topically applied to the surface of the body, 
and when taken into the alimentary canal, operate in both cases 
only from being received into the mass of circulating fluids, as the 
very prevalent notion is, the operation, in each case, ought to be 
exactly the same in kind or quality, and likewise the same in 
universality. But under these different modes of employment 
and application, the effects of most medicines differ to a greater 
or less extent, and in many cases very widely. When the effects 
of medicines differ in kind or quality, under these two modes of 
employment, I think that such a fiict affords a conclusive argu- 
ment against the opinion of their operating by means and in con- 
sequence of absorption into the mass of circulating fluids, and. 
deposition upon particular parts or organs ; and in fact proves 
clearly that they must operate through some other medium. If a 
given agent when externally applied, operates only by being taken 
into the mass of the circulating fluids, it appears to me that it 
ought to affect either the whole, or a majority of the subordinate 
systems of the animal economy, just as it would affect them, if 
taken into the alimentary canal, and thence received into the mass 
of the circulating fluids. But if from external topical application, 
a given article operates only upon a particular and very limited, 
but still remote part, without at all affecting the system at large, 
as appears to me, it must be evident that it operates in some oth- 
er manner, than through the medium of the mass of the circula- 
ting flnid ; and if, under these particular circumstances, it operates 
in some other manner, it must be clear that under different cir- 
cumstances, (as when taken into the stomach,) it may operate in 
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some other manner; and, I think it behoves us to inquire what 
this other manner may be. 

It is a plain question of fact, and not all a matter of theory or 
hypothesis, viz. Do medicines that are taken into the alimentary 
canal produce their medicinal effects by an impression and influ- 
ence made fii-st upon the inner parietes of the stomach and up- 
per and smaller intestines, and thence propagated by the nerves to 
the parts or organs, in which we perceive the primary manifesta- 
tions of operation ; — or, is the medicine in its intire state, or its 
active proximate principle unchanged, received into the mass of 
the circulating fluid, by which it is carried-about, till it is brought 
into actual contact with the parts, in which we perceive the pri- 
mary manifestations of its operation ? Does the very small num- 
ber of medicines, which are capable of being injected into the 
blood-vessels with impunity, produce their medicinal effects by an 
impression and influence made first upon the inner parietes of 
the blood-vessels, and thence propagated by the nerves to the 
parts or organs, in which we perceive the primary manifesta- 
tions of operation; — or, is the medicine in its intire state, or its 
active proximate principle unchanged, carried-about by the 
blood, till it is brought into actual contact with the parts, in 
which we perceive the primary manifestations of its operation ? 
Do those medicines, which are applied to the skin, and the bron- 
chial membrane, produce their medicinal effects by an impres- 
sion and influeuce made first upon these parts, and thence propa- 
gated by the nerves to the parts or organs in which we per- 
ceive the primary manifestations of their operation; — or, is 
the medicine in its intire state, or its active proximate principle 
unchanged, actually absorbed into the blood by the skin, and 
bronchial membrane, (two non-absorbing textures,) and carried- 
about, till it is brought into actual contact with the parts, in which 
we perceive the primary manifestations of its operation ? 

Some medicines appear to be absorbed in quite email quan- 
tity, into the blood-vessels, and this in their intire state. It will 
be obvious that elements can be thus absorbed only in their 
intire state ; but several salts of inorganic and chimical origin are 
absorbed in the same manner. Vegetable and animal organic 
compoimds are very rarely, if ever, absorbed intire into the blood- 
vessels. It is only some one of their proximate principles, aAd 
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that often in a much modified state, that is ever found in the 
blood, or emunctories, except the lower and larger intestines. 
Coloring and odorous principles are almost exclusively the princi- 
ples of vegetable and animal organic compounds that are ever 
found to be received into the blood vessels, from the alimentary 
canal. These are rarely the medicinally active principles of veg- 
etable and animal organic medicines. When the odorous prin- 
ciples of vegetable and animal organic medicines are absorbed, 
from the alimentary canal into the blood-vessels, they are com- 
monly perceived subsequently either in the urine, the sweat, or 
the halitus from the lungs. When the coloring principles of veg- 
etable and animal organic medicines are absorbed from the ali- 
mentary canal into the blood-vessels, they are commonly perceived 
subsequently in the urine only, of all the excrementitious secretions. 
' The quantity of any medicine received into the blood, or else- 
where within the system, never bears any regular relation to the 
quantity taken into the alimentary canal. There is as much man- 
ifested within the system, when only a small quantity has been 
taken into the alimentary canal, as when a large quantity has 
been swallowed. The quantity of an intire medicine, that is ever 
found to be absorbed into the blood, is never, to my knowledge, 
sufficient to produce its medicinal effects ; and the primary med- 
icinal operative effects may generally, if not always be perceived 
before there are any manifestations of the article out of the ali- 
mentary canal, and any where else w^ithin the system. In addi- 
tion to this, the operative effects of medicines are usually, if not 
always, pretty accurately proportioned to the quantity taken into 
the alimentary canal. Many medicines, when injected into the 
lower and larger intestines, will produce their effects topically ; 
and many I think are capable of producing their effects upon the 
whole system ; — and yet the lower and larger intestines never 
absorb any thing. I do not forget that the opinion is entertained 
by many, that absorption does take place from the lower and larg- 
er intestines ; but as appears to me, such opinion is a very great 
error. The lower and larger intestines are a mere reservoir for 
the refuse of the food, from which every thing, that is capable of 
being useful in the system, has already been separated, in the 
upper and smaller intestines. Tliere can be no more need that 
the lower and larger intestines should be absorbing organs, than 
that the uiinary bladder should be an absorbing organ. 
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Many medicines, when applied to the healthy skin, produce 
topical effects at least ; and some medicines when thus applied 
affect the constitution, or system at large, and that even powerful- 
ly ; though I consider it abundantly ascertained that the healthy 
skin is never an absorbing surface. A moderate number of med- 
icines are capable of affecting the system at large, through the 
medium of the lungs, and by means of inhalation ; and yet, con- 
trary to a very common, and a very jjrevalent opinion, I do not 
consider the bronchial membrane as any more an absorbing tex- 
ture than the skin. When any odorous principle is perceived in 
the urine, after it has been inhaled for some time continuously, I 
doubt not that it always gets into the system by means of admix- 
ture with the saliva in the fauces, whence it passes into the stomach, 
and thence follows the course of substances taken into the ali- 
mentary canal. 

In order to prove that any particular or individual medicine 
operates by its impression upon the blood, or upon any other of 
the fluids of the body, or upon the inner parietes of the blood- 
vessels, or by contact with, or extravasation upon the organ or 
organs diseased, it is necessary to show that such medicine is 
capable of being taken, and is actually taken into the mass of the 
circulating fluids ; but showing and proving that such medicine 
is capable of being taken, and is actually taken into the mass 
of the circulating'fluids, does not in the slightest degree contri- 
bute to prove that the medicine either operates by its impression 
upon the blood, or any other fluid of the body, or upon the inner 
parietes of the blood vessels, or by contact with, or extravasa- 
tion upon the diseased organ or organs. It is clear, that even 
when an article is actually taken into the mass of the circulating 
fluid, it may exert all its medicinal operations upon the inner 
parietes ot the alimentary canal, before it is received into the 
blood-vessels. 

That a few intire articles, and certain proximate principles of 
others, are actually taken into the mass of the circulatino- fluid, 
in comparatively minute quantities, I suppose can not be ques- 
tioned ; but then the number of the articles of the whole materia 
medica thus admitted into the blood-vessels, in comparison with 
those, of whose admission into the blood there is no evidence, is 
comparatively small, so that such admission can not be considered 
as essential to the operation of medicines generally. 
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Bat I will consider a few of the cases, in which medicines are 
actually taken into the blood-vessels. Sulphurnm elementarium, 
is frequently claimed as an article, which, as a medicine, must 
necessarily b3 admitted into the blood-vessels, and which oper- 
ates as a medicine in consequence and by means of such admis- 
sion. Indeed I believe it is commonly supposed to pervade the 
system much more extensively than this, and even to be excreted 
by the skin, the regular emunctory for the eifete heat of the body, 
and by the lungs, the regular emunctory of the effete Carbon of 
the body, Now I believe that Sulphurum is a regular element 
of the human body, but I believe that the quantity entering into 
its composition is comparatively small. Such being the fact, we 
should naturally expect that a small quantity of it might leave 
the alimentary canal, be absorbed into the blood-vessels, and even 
pass beyond these. That it does this is accordingly the prevalent 
belief. If Sulphurum is received at all into the system, it must 
be in its intire state, since as our knowledge now stands, it is reck- 
oned an element. Sulphurum is cathartic, and also what I have 
been in the habit of calling adenagic and neuragic. "When Sul- 
phurum is administered as a cathartic, it produces this effect 
before there are any manifestations of it in the blood-vessels, or 
any other parts of the system, or in the excretions ; and the 
amount of its cathartic effect is proportioned to the amount of this 
agent taken into the alimentary canal. For its cathartic opera- 
tion, a far larger quantity must be taken into the alimentary canal, 
than is ever capable of being received into the blood-vessels, or 
the system beyond these. Such facts seem to me to prove that 
it always operates as a cathartic, by means of its impression 
upon the inner parietes of the stomach and upper and smaller 
intestines. 

When Sulphurum is given in frequently repeated doses, but 
still in as large quantities in the twenty-four hours, as can be tol- 
erated without catharsis, it produces its fullest adenagic effects 
before there is any indication of it in the blood, or any excre- 
tion ; and these adenagic effects are proportioned to the quantity 
taken into the alimentary canal, and not at all to the quantity 
capable of passing further into the system. As an adenagic then 
this article seems to operate upon the inner parietes of the stom- 
ach and upper and smaller intestines. As neuragic effects are; 
& 
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slow of production by Sulphurum, there is always ample time for 
the reception of as much of it into the system, as is capable of being 
received ; but as the neuragy seems to be proportioned to the 
quantity taken in the whole, rather than to the quantity capable 
of being received into the blood ; and as it seems to prove aden- 
agic, by means of its operation upon the inner parietes of the 
stomach and upper and smaller intestines, we may fairly presume 
that it produces its neuragic effects in the same manner. 

Cullen, in his materia medica, article demulcents, says that "the 
Vitriolic" (Sulphuric) " Acid passes copiously by the skin, in its 
acid state, when" (by internal use) " it cures Itch ; and the Muri- 
atic" (Chlorohydric) " acid is found ready to irritate Ulcers and 
open Issues." This may perhaps be considered a very plain and 
fair case of the operation of a medicine by means and in conse- 
quence of being taken into the system, as common language is. 
All I have to say in reference to this case is, that I never could 
get either Sulphuric, Chlorohydric, or l^itric Acids to pass the skin 
in this manner. I have tried very perseveringly to cure Itch by 
the internal use of Sulphuric Acid, and also to get Sulphuric Acid 
to pass-off by the skin, but all my attempts have invariably proved 
failures. I have given it with great freedom, and persevered long 
in its use. I have likewise given Chlorohydric and Nitric Acids 
in the same manner applying tests to the excretion from the skin, 
but all to no purpose, they would not pass off by that emunctory. 
I have often known them to irritate the alimentary canal severely; 
and in a few instances, I have known Ulcers irritated, though with- 
out any indications of an Acid, in the excretion from such Ulcei-s. 
When taken very freely into the alimentary canal, I have known 
these acids to produce a considerable amount of constitutional 
irritation, but always without any appearance of Acid in the 
excretion from the skin. When taken intenially in comparatively 
moderate quantities, I have often known them to vitiate the milk 
of a wet-nurse to such a degree that the child could not take it 
without distress and pain ; and yet tests exhibited no trace of an 
Acid in the milk. 

The Nitrate of Potassa is often, if not commonly mentioned as 
proving triumphantly, that medicinal agents are received into the 
blood-vessels, pass-off by the excretories, and, (as seems to be con- 
sidered a necessary Qoos^quenQCj) prpduQ^^ t^^ir ^remedial effects, 
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in consequence of being so received into the mass of the circula- 
ting fluids, because, it is said that when ever repeated doses of it 
are taken, it will be found in the urine, as can be evinced, under 
such circumstances, by dipping some paper into this fluid, and 
subsequently drying and burning it, when it will be found to 
deflagrate. But, according to my observations, much more has 
been inferred from this fact, than (as I think) it can be admitted 
to prove. When the Nitrate of Potassa is taken for a considerable 
length of time, particularly if the intestines are rather torpid and 
slow as respects ])eristaltic action, during its use I have always found 
on proper investigation moderate manifestations of it in the urine, 
but still the quantity that seemed to pass-off by this emunctory, 
has invariably been very short of the whole, that the patient has 
taken, and it has never borne the least regularity of proportion, 
to the operative effects of the remedy upon the system. On the 
contrary, in instances where I have known it taken in quite large 
quantities, its use persevered-in for a very considerable time, and 
with the production of its most decided effects upon the system, 
provided the alimentary canal was kept in a moderately lax state, 
no trace of it could be found in the urine. 

The correctness of these observations is recognized by writers 
on materia medica. Thus Dr. Paris, when he informs us, that 
we must take care that the bowels i. e. the intestines are not dis 
turbed, i. e. made lax by this medicine, in order to find manifes- 
tations of it in the urine. Now this bears immediately upon the 
point at issue. If it is not found at all, or only very sparingly in 
the urine, under circumstances when it has produced its most 
decided medicinal operations, and if, when it is actnally found 
there, the quantity is small in proportion to what has been taken, 
email in proportion to its operative effects, and if its operative 
effects are in as exact proportion as can be appreciated, to the 
quantity in fact taken into the stomach, instead of to that, which 
is found in the urine, then I think it may be considered as satis- 
factorily certain, that it does not produce its remedial effects, brjr 
virtue of being taken into the blood-vessels, and consequently into 
the mass of the circulating fluids. I am aware that in those 
instances, in which this salt is taken in large quantities, while 
there is rather a lax state of the intestines, and in which it does 
iiot pass-off in th« urine, but affects the whole system -very- pow* 
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erfully, it has been alleged by some, that it is permanently retain- 
ed some where in the system, and that this is the reason why it 
produces so much greater operative effects, than when it passes-off 
by the urine. But does it, under such circumstances, continue per- 
manently in the system, remaining as a component partof the blood, 
or being assimilated to the solids ;— or is it eliminated by the lungs, 
or skin, — or is it, by some selecting and inverted action of the left 
subclavian vein, the thoracic duct, and the lacteals, returned to 
the intestines, in order to pass-off by the rectum, a process that I 
once heard detailed as a method, by which certain things were 
imagined to be got-rid-of, by the animal economy. As it does 
not pass-off by the kidneys, it requires to be disposed-of in some 
way or other ; — and as appears to me, we shall have by far the 
least dijficulty in regard to its disposition, if we suffer it to remain, 
from its ingestion to its final elimination by the rectum, in some 
part of the alimentary canal. 

The truth is, there does not seem to me to be a particle of proof 
that, in the cases referred to, it is ever taken at all, into the mass 
of the circulating fluids, or why should a lax state of the intes- 
tines be so favorable, — indeed so necessary, to this supposed 
absorption; or why should a costive state prevent it ? It seems 
to me also, that the assumption of its absorption, in the cases refer- 
red to, is absolutely destitute of all proof, — is in the highest degree 
improbable, and for the reasons stated, may be pronounced to be 
altogether unfounded ; — but this is a specimen of much of the 
reasoning of those who have maintained the doctrine of the med- 
icinal operation of remedial agents, by means of absorption into 
the circulation. 

Of the true Chlorite of Potassa, fonnerly called Hyperoxymu- 
riate of Potassa (k. 4- Ci.) Dr. Duncan says "it is singular that, 
in some cases, in which it produces little or no effect, it passes-off 
undecomposed in the urine." He adds "in these cases Mr. 
Cruickshank proposes to remedy the defect by giving after each 
dose ten or fifteen drops of Muriatic" (Chlorohydric) " Acid." 
But, how will Chlorohydric (or Hydrochloric) Add prevent the 
Cblorite of Potassa from passing-off undecomposed in the urine? 
In twelve experiments, upon three different persons, made by me 
in 1832, with the Chlorite of Potassa, the only case in which it 
speedily proved a cathartic, exhibited by fai- the greatest effect 
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upon the system. Now, we cannot reasonably suppose that in this 
case, more of this medicine was taken into the circulation, than 
when it did not pass-off, under twenty-four, thirty-six, or even for- 
ty-eight hours from the time it was taken. 

Dr. Anthony Todd Thompson says that " Lunar Caustic" 
(produces its ordinary medicinal effects) "through the medium 
of the nerves of the stomach upon which its primary action is 
exerted." I very much doubt whether this opinion prevails to 
any material extent, among the members of the medical pro- 
fession. Among my acquaintance, it seems to be generally 
believed that the Protonitrate of Silver passes unchanged into the 
blood-vessels, and then, some how or other, produces its medicinal 
effects, without need of any other explanation. It must be got- 
out of the alimentary canal, and into the blood-vessels, and then 
it seems to be considered competent to take care of itself, so that 
the question — what next ? must be a very impertinent question. 
Even Dr. Anthony Todd Thompson, though he allows this article 
to operate first upon the nerves of the stomach, adds how ever that 
after this " it is absorbed and taken into the circulation, — a fact 
demonstrated by the Leaden hue of the skins of those who take 
it." For my part, I should rely much more upon a mathematical 
demonstration, than upon such an one as this. While I was a 
professional pupil, and for the first four or five years of my prac- 
tice, the internal use of the Protonitrate of Silver was intirely 
unknown in that section of the country in which I resided ; and 
yet I saw several well marked, and even intense cases of Leaden 
discoloration of the skin, where it was absolutely certain that a 
particle of N'itrate of Silver had never been taken. From the 
period of my first prescribing Nitrate of Silver internally, I con- 
tinued to meet with cases of Leaden discoloration of the skin ; but 
to the present time (viz. August 1852) with only a single excep- 
tion, (to be more particularly mentioned here after,) all these cases 
have been subjects that never took Nitrate of Silver at all. In 
altogether the most intense cases that I ever saw, it was perfectly 
ascertainable that they had never taken a particle of this agent. 
The single individual and only case, ever falling under my obser- 
vation, in which a patient had this Leaden discoloration, after tak- 
ing the Protonitrate of Silver, now deserves a passing notice. 

The disease of this patient was a compound one, viz. Struma or 
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Strumous softening of the spinal-cord, of course attended with a 
sub-acinesia of the lower extremities, impaired power of the upper 
extremities, and considerable disturbance of the function of com- 
mon sensation, much more particularly in the lower part of the 
trunk, and in the lower limbs. Conjoined with this existed Chron- 
ic Diarrhoea. This patient constantly used water brought through 
Leaden pipe, and had had paroxysms of Gastrodynia or Entero- 
dynia, I now forget which. She was also harrassed with a great 
deal of epigastric sinking. The medicine was begun in doses of 
an eighth of a grain, repeated four times in the twenty-four hours. 
On two days' trial, this quantity was found to produce Tormina 
and Diarrhoea. Just half the quantity was given, three or four 
days longer, but as it still continued to produce Tormina and Diar- 
rhoea, its use was abandoned. I am sure the patient did not take 
half a dozen grains in the whole, and, I think, not four grains, 
but the exact quantity can not now be ascertained. I suppose 
that the strong tendency to Diarrhoea in this case, and perhaps an 
inadequate amount of the medicine used for its restraint, will be 
admitted to explain the great susceptibility of this patient to the 
irritant effect of the Protonitrate of Silver. But even in addition 
to all this, the Leaden discoloration had begun, and in fact existed 
in a very decided degree, before even this small quantity of the 
Protonitrate of Silver was taken, and therefore the case would not 
have been worthy of mention in this connexion, had not a highly 
popular physician of one of our large cities decided ex cathedra, 
that the Leaden discoloration was undoubtedly the effect of the 
Protonitrate of Silver. The late Theodore Woodward, M. D., (ol the 
Vermont Academy of medicine,) informed me that he had met with 
a number of cases of Leaden discoloration of the skin, but never in 
a subject that had taken any Protonitrate of Silver. He said that 
much the worst example of this Leaden discoloration, with which he 
ever met, was in a lady, that he was sure had never taken a particle 
of this salt in her life. On the other hand, since I first became 
acquainted with the internal use of the Protonitrate of Silver, I have 
used it very often, and many times very freely. In several instances, 
I have given fifteen grains a day for three and four months, in 
uninterrupted succession, and never yet saw a case of the Leaden 
discoloration of the skin, for which I have prescribed. Dr The- 
odore Woodwai'd, heretofore quoted, informed m& that he- had 
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used the Protonitrate of Silver, in all probability as often as I had, 
and in many cases, in as large a quantity, and for as long a time, 
and he had never seen the Leaden discoloration, even in a single 
case, in which this salt had been thus used . I have met with very 
many physicians, who have been long in the habit of using the 
Protonitrate of Silver, with great freedom, in their general practice, 
and yet have never seen the Leaden discoloration of the skin, in any 
of their patients. Again, I have often been told by physicians, 
that they liad met with cases of this Leaden discoloration, where 
no Protonitrate of Silver had been previously taken. I have cer- 
tainly known of several cases of this Leaden discoloration of tho 
skin, which have been hastily pronounced to have been produced 
by Protonitrate of Silver, when thorough investigation of the facts 
of the cases resulted in the unquestionable conclusion, that this 
salt had had no sort of instrumentality in the matter, any more 
than in the case which I have heretofore specified, as occurring 
under my own observation. In short, I do not believe that the 
Leaden discoloration of the skin, now under consideration, is ever 
produced, in any degree, by the Protonitrate of Silver. If it may 
take place in so many instances, as I have known, or had authen- 
tic information of, without the instrumentality of Protonitrate of 
Silver, it undoubtedly takes place in all cases without it. Since 
this hypothesis was first promulgated, I have known many obser- 
vations for the purpose either of j)roving or disproving it ; but all 
have tended rather to disproof than to proof. 

But whether this hypothesis is true or not, I doubt whether any 
practical physician will ever pretend that this Leaden discoloi-a- 
tion is necessary to the medicinal effects of Protoninrate of Silver. 
If this Leaden discoloration is the effect of the absorption and de- 
position of Protonitrate of Silver, I suppose it will be admitted 
that where there is none of this Leaden discoloration, there can 
have been no absorption of this salt, and consequently that it pro- 
duces its medicinal effects without such absorption. On the other 
hand, if this Leaden discoloration is not the effect of the absorp- 
tion and deposition of Protonitrate of Silver, (as I have long been 
well convinced,) what evidence is there that this agent is ever ab- 
sorbed ? Even on the supposition that the Leaden discoloration 
of the skin, which is attributed to the Protonitrate of Silver, is tru- 
ly due to this article, there must be a deposition of the salt in the 
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whole rete muscosum so called, which is not a part in which there 
are any manifestations of its medicinal operation, and therefore 
this deposition can not be taken as an illustration of the manner 
in which medicines affect one texture part or organ, in preference 
to, or more than an other. Besides, the Protonitrate of Silver, is 
supposed to remain permanently in the system, never being ex- 
creted as effete matter, which assuredly will not be maintained in 
regard to medicines generally, if it is in regard to any other agent 
what ever. 

It is commonly supposed that when Chlorohydrarg^Tous Acid, 
Dichlorid of Mercury, or Calomelas, is taken into the stomach, 
it passes into the mass of the circulating fluids ; and even further, 
is deposited among the solids, how long to remain there, the hy- 
pothesis does not specify. At all events, this has been the opin- 
ion of by far the greatest number of physicians, with whom I have 
had opportunity of social intercourse ; and it would seem to be the 
opinion of very many authors, if not most of them. Some, I 
believe, suppose that absorbed and assimilated Mercury, whether 
as elementary Mercury or as its Dichlorid, — I am not aware that 
the hypothesis decides which, — is finally excreted by the skin, — 
an emunctory whose regular function is to excrete the effete heat 
of the system latent in the vapor of water. Assuredly both ele- 
mentary Mercnry, and its Dichlorid, are sufficiently diverse from 
the legitimate subject of excretion from the skin. 

For myself, I was never able to find the evidence of such ab- 
sorption into the system, as seems to be contemplated, in this case. 
It appears to me that the Dichlorid of Mercury is never normally 
taken into the mass of the circulating fluids, whatever may be 
the tact under what may be termed the caprice of disease. If it 
is ever thus absorbed, where are the proofs, or even the indica- 
tions of it. I have repeatedly made investigations in relation to 
this subject, and it has always appeared to me, that the whole of 
the Dichlorid of Mercury, that is ever taken into the stomach, in 
any given disease, ultimately passes-off with the intestinal dis- 
charges, in the form of a black powder. If the intestinal dis- 
charges, after a large dose of Dichlorid of Mercuiy, happen to 
contain but a small proportion of fecal matter, and a large propor- 
tion of watery matter ; and especially if such discharges'^are ]ar<re- 
ly diluted with an additional quantity of water, with other appro- 
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jiriate management, the black powder will be sufficiently abun- 
dant to require all the Dichlorid of Mercury, that has been taken, 
to produce it. There can be no reasonable probability that the 
greater part of a dose, or of several doses, that are taken into the 
stomach, passes through the alimentary canal, and is voided in 
the form of a black powder, without exerting any medicinal op- 
eration, while much the smaller part, — a part so small as to be 
almost, if not quite inappreciable, — is absorbed into the mass of 
the circulating fluid, and thereby produces all its effects. K this 
were the manner of its operation, the amount of the effects would 
not be proportioned to the quantity taken, as they seem actually 
to be, but rather to the quantity absorbed into the mass of circu- 
lating fluid. The black powder, into which the Dichlorid of Mer- 
cury is converted, in the alimentary canal, I have always sup- 
posed to be the Disoxyd of Mercury, once called ^thiops per se 
produced by the Oxyd of Sodium contained in the saliva, gastric 
liquor pancreatic liquor, etc. It is possible, but not probable, that 
this black powder is the Disulphid of Mercury once called ^thi- 
ops mineralis produced by the Sulphihydrous Acid once called 
Sulphuret of Hydrogen or rather Protosulphuret of Hydrogen. 
I have long supposed that, when Dichlorid of Mercury is taken 
into the stomach, it is immediately converted into this black pow- 
der, and before it produces any of its ordinary medicinal opera- 
tive effects. This however can happen when the Dichlorid of 
Mercury is taken only in ordinary quantities, since there is not 
Oxyd of Sodium, or possibly Sulphihydrous Acid, enough in the 
alimentary canal, to decompose extraordinary quantities of the 
Dichlorid of Mercury. In a few cases of Colic, treated almost 
exclusively with enormously large quantities of Dichlorid of Mer- 
cury, I have been credibly informed that the greatest part, if not 
the whole of this agent usually passes off unchanged, and as Di- 
chlorid of Mercury. I have long supposed that there is good rea- 
son for believing that when we administer Dichlorid of Mercury, 
we always obtain the effects of Disoxyd of Mercury, in conse- 
quence of the double decomposition, of which I have just spoken. 
A friend once objected to this view on the ground that the opera- 
tion of Disoxyd of Mercury, given as such, varied materially from 
that of Dichlorid of Mercury ; whereupon I immediately prepared 
more than a pound of the Disoxyd, by the double decomposition 
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of the Diclilorid, and the Hydrite of Potassa. The preparation 
was a remarkably pure and good one. This I divided into ounces, 
and distnbnted them amongst my professional friends, (such as 
Dr. M. F. Cogswell, and Dr. E. Todd, of Hartford Ct.; Dr. E. F. 
Reed, South AVindsor Ct. ; Dr. T. Miner of Middletown Ct. ; Dr. 
S. B. Woodward of Wethersfield Ct. ; Dr. H. Fish of Salisbury 
Ct. and several others,) requesting them to employ tije article, 
just as they employed the Dichlorid, and inform me of the differ- 
ence in their effect. The report of the whole was the same, viz. 
that they could perceive no sort of difference in the operation and 
effect of the two articles in the same doses and quantities. I had 
previously been in the habit of using the Disoxyd. of Mercury, so 
prepared, and I have continued tj employ it ever since, but with- 
out ever being able to perceive any difference in the effects of this 
agent, and the Dichlorid. I am apprized that there is some dif- 
ference in their atomic weights, the Disoxyd being 208, while the 
Dichlorid is 235.48. As the doses are so small, I do not think 
that this difference in atomic weight can make any difference in 
the doses of each, at all necessary to be regarded in practice. 

Although I have often administered tlie Dichlorid, and the Dis- 
oxyd of Mercury, to wet-nurees, yet I never knew the infant 
purged by it, when administered in this way. I believe that it is 
the prevalent opinion among physicians, that nursing infants may 
be purged in this way ; though, on how satisfactory evidence the 
opinion rests, I am unable to say. Admitting the truth of the oi)in- 
ion in question, I can not perceive that it is necessary to the effect 
upon the infant, that it should actually get into any of the sub- 
stance of the wet-nurse's body or milk. It is well known that 
mere strong emotions and passions often change ]>rominently the 
qualities of the milk of a wet-nurse, so as to cause it to produce 
morbid effects upon the nui-sing child. One of the most com- 
mon of these morbid effects is sudden Tormina and Diarrhoea. 
This I have seen very often. Now, if strong emotions and pas- 
sions will so change the qualities of the milk as to affect the 
nursing child in this manner, where there is nothing taken into 
the stomach to pass the organs of primary digestion unclianged, 
to pass the lacteals, the mesenteric glands, the receptaculum 
chyli and thoracic duct, the whole mass of the circiilating fluid, 
and- finally the mammary gland unchanged, it seems to prove 
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that the milk may be very greatly altered without receiving 
any thing into it, and in fact, that it may be rendered cathartic, 
without receiving any thing cathartic into it. If a wet nui*se 
employs improper diet, it frequently produces Tormina and 
Diarrhoea in tiie nursing infant, tiiough the food used did not pos- 
sess a particle of cathartic power, and besides, was perfectly di- 
gested by the stomach of the nurse. Under such circumstances, 
nothing cathartic can possibly have been absorbed into the sj'S- 
tern, escaped from the mammary gland of the wet-nurse, and 
reached the infant. A very much fatigued exhausted and greatly 
heated wet-nurse who drinks very cold water freely, while actually 
suckling the child, will be much less affected by the water than 
the child ; and what is worthy of remark, the child will often be 
strongly affected, very soon indeed after the water comes into 
contact with the wet-nurse's stomach, the child will cry-out with 
pain apparently within the abdomen, and this will usually be fol- 
lowed sooner or later by a Diarrlioic discharge from the intestines. 
At all events I have witnessed this brief train of phenomena sev-. 
eral times, and too often to suppose it occured as a mere accident. 
It is woi-thy of remark in this place, that Avhatever vitiates the 
quality of the milk of a wet-nurse, almost invariably, if not al- 
ways, renders it capable of producing Toi-mina and Diarrhoea, 
whether the substance doing the mischief, happens to be cathartic, 
or intirely destitute of any such power. Now, if strong emotions 
and passions, and if improper food not at all cathartic, and j^er- 
fectly digested, will so change the qualities of the milk of a wet- 
nurse as to give it the power of producing Tormina and Diarrhoea, 
why may not certain medicinal agents do the same, without being 
absorbed, and ])assing into the milk. It has long appeared to me 
to be the fact, that, when any thing taken into the stomach of a 
wet-nurse, produces Tormina and Diarrhoea in a nursing infant, it 
is accomplished by changing the quality of the secretory action 
of the mammary gland, and thereby the quality also of the milk, 
by which it becomes capable of producing the effects in question.. 
It appears to me therefore that we may very properly conclude 
that this agent is never absorbed into the circulating fluids, never 
deposited among the solids, nor excreted by any other emunc- 
tory than the lower intestines ; nor is the Disoxyd of Mercury 
into which I suppose it is converted, by the Oxyd of Sodium 
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of the saliva, of the gastric liquor, of the pancreatic liquor, etc. 
I think that it produces all its medicinal effects, by action upon 
the inner parietes of the alimentary canal ; and that it never 
leaves this canal, till it finally passes-off, by the rectum. 

I have frequently been informed by patients that were taking 
Creasote (so called) continuously, and for a considerable time, that 
there was some times a strong smell of it in the urine. But the 
medicinal effects of Creasote took place before this smell was per- 
ceived, and even when it never occurred, and were not at all 
proportioned to the amount of this smell, but rather to the amount 
taken into the alimentary canal. The presumption is therefore 
that it operates upon the inner parietes of the stomach and u]3per 
and smaller intestines. 

While a man is very cold, and while he is to continue some time 
longer in the cold, if he takes Cider, and I suppose any other 
liquor, strongly impregnated with Capsicum, his urine will very 
soon have the odor of Capsicum, and there will often, but not 
always, be a sensation of scalding in the urethra, when the urine 
is evacuated ; but under these circumstances there will usually 
be no apparent effect of the Capsicum upon the system, till these 
symptoms have passed-by. Some times, when these symptoms 
do not occur at all, there will be far more effect upon the system 
at large. On the contrary, if this agent is taken when a man is 
not unnaturally cold, and is not subsequently to remain in the 
cold, there will be no smell of the Capsicum in the urine, so far 
as I could ever find, and no sensation of scalding when it is dis- 
charged ; but there will immediately be the ordinary effects of 
the Capsicum upon the system. This (as appears to me,) is anala- 
gous to the manner, in which the Nitrate, and the Chlorite of 
Potassa operate ; and it contributes to show that all these arti- 
cles produce much less effect upon the system, when they are 
actually taken into the circulation, than when thev are not. 

Such facts as these, would seem to show that if we desire the 
greatest effect from a given quantity of any medicine, that hap- 
pens to be capable of being at all absorbed into the circulation 
unchanged, or but little changed, we must hinder such absorption 
as much and as long as possible. On the contrary, if there could 
be any possible motive for desiring a patient to take a large 
quantity of medicine, with the least possible effect, it would seem 
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that we ought to accelerate and promote such absorption, by all 
means in our power. 

Cases are alleged, by various authorities, to have happened, in 
which the topical application of Cyanid of Hydrogen* to the 
sound skin has been supposed to destroy life. I have always 
considered it as well ascertained that this substance, in its most 
concentrated form, may be applied to an ulcer, without affecting 
the constitution at all. If such were the fact, it would be intirely 
in conformity with what appear to me to be ascertained laws of 
the animal economy. Tlie external topical application of Pro- 
tocyanid of Hydrogen of a given strength, and in a given quantity, 
and to an equal extent of surface (as is said) will produce a far 
greater effect, when it is made to the sound skin, than when it is 
made to an Ulcer. Indeed it is said, though I doubt the authority, 
that that quantity which will actually destroy life, when applied 
to the sound skin, will produce, very little or no effect upon the 
system, when applied to an ulcerated surface ; — and yet the 
sound skin is not an absorbing surface, while an Ulcer is alleged 
to be an absorbing surface. This, if correct, (which I doubt) 
at least evinces that Cyanid of Hydrogen, does not produce its 
medicinal operation, by virtue of being taken into the circulation. 
The truth is, the susceptibilities of the sound skin are in a natural 
state, — a state of integrity and perfection, while the susceptibil- 
ities of an ulcerated surface, are in an imperfect and morbid 
state. With the sound skin all the healthy sympathies exist, 
while with an ulcerated surface the sympathies are morbid and 
interrupted. 

The statement, whether true or false, is in conformity with the 
laws of physiology. Disease of the stomach and upper or smal- 
ler intestines, is said, in like manner, and, as is supposed, upon 
the same principle, to prevent the regular operation of medicines. 
But I do not find reason to believe that Cyanid of Hydrogen 
is an agent of such intense and powerful activity, as this would 
require it to be. As far as I can find evidence upon the sub- 



* I call this agent Cyanid of Hydrogen in preference to Cyanohydric Acid 
because it certainly performs the functions of a salifiable base as in the 
Dicyanoferrite of the Cyanid of Hydrogen, (2 H. Cy. + Fe. Cy.) but ] have 
no knowledge that it ever performs the functions of a salifying compound or 
acid, in any single instance. 
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ject, it would seem to be much less active than is coram only 
supposed ; and I consider it doubtful whether it is capable of 
at all affecting the system at large, by topical application to 
tiie skin, whether sound or diseased. If a sufficient quantity of 
its vapor were to be inhaled, it might affect the system at large 
and quite probably destroy life. I suspect that some of the opin 
ions just referred to, originated from the following tale, without Mr. 
Gi'anville's comments. 

Mr. Granville says that ''In the year 1815 a report went abroad 
that a Mr. Scharinger of Vienna, had fallen a victim to the 
prisonous action of" (Cyanid of Hydrogen) '• Prussic Acid" (er- 
roneously so-called) '• accidentally applied to his naked arm, 
while engaged in some experiments concerning its preparation." 
"This" (supposed) "fact was repeated in the" (London) "Medi- 
cal Rapository for that year, when" (says Mr. -Granville) "owing 
to my being then engaged on the subject of the Acid in question, 
I ventured to address the editor of that respectable journal, with 
an expression of my doubts as to the truth of the" (supposed) 
" fact itself, and suppoited my doubts, by what I deemed unan- 
swerable evidence. The result of this address was an application 
from the editor to a correspondent in Germany, who, in conse- 
quence of a communication from Baron Jacquin, the well known 
Professor of Botany at Vienna, was enabled to contradict the 
report, as far as it related to the" (Cyanid of Hydrogen or) " Prus- 
sic Acid's having destroyed Mr. Scharinger; for it appeared that 
this chimist had died of apoplexy." "Yet notwithstanding this 
contradiction from authority, the" (supposed) "fact has again 
been repeated, in some recent publications, witli great d.srcgard 
to truth, and apparently for the purpose of throwing a good share 
of odium on the physicians who endeavor to establish the claim 
of" (Cyanid of Hydrogen or) " Prussic Acid, to the confidence 
of every practitioner as a medicine." {A. B. Granville on Ily- 
droGyanic Add, Londoii 1820, -Ind Edition P. 40. il.) After I 
became a public instructor and had repeated Mr. Granville's 
statement in my instructions time and again, the tale, without Mr. 
Granville's correction, was adopted into a text-book of one of my 
colleagues, and thus retailed in one of the lecture rooms of the 
Institution where I gave my lectures. 

Although Cyanid of Hydrogen is a very simple pure and 
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intense narcotic, and as such, affects the whole of the nei'- 
voiis system, yet it undoubtedly afiects the nerves of involun- 
tary and instinctive expressory motion moi-e in proportion than 
any other' subordinate part of the nervous system, since it 
destroys life by suspending the functions of the nerves of exjires- 
sion, while the functions of the involuntary and instinctive motoi* 
nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduction remain unim- 
paired, so that death from it might doubtless be always prevented 
by keeping-up factitious respiration, till its narcotic effects have 
had time to pass-off intircly. Thus far, I can discover no reason 
for concluding that Cyanid of Hydrogen is ever taken (with- 
out decomposition and recomposition into a new form, that is, 
in other words, digestion,) into the mass of the circulating flu- 
ids, and much less that it ever exerts any additional opera- 
tion after it disappears from tiie alimentary canal. The ef- 
fect it jirodnces befoi-e its digestion, it is true, continues some 
time after digestion. If it did not, its operative effects would be 
transient indeed, since it is one of the most easily decomposed 
compounds that is used in medicine. Its rapidity and facility of 
decomposition is very remarkable for an article not of vegetable 
or animal organic origin ; for I am not aware that it is ever found 
in any vegetable or any living animal. The operation of Cyanid 
of Hydrogen is undoubtedly by far too rapid, to be maintained 
to take place, any other way than through the nervous system. I 
do not think that an argument to the contrary can possibly be 
founded on the facts of the case. 

In violent vesical irritation, from an epispastic of Cantharis, but 
without discharge of blood, I have often witnessed speedy and 
effectual relief from the application of pledgets of lint wet with 
a strong infusion of the seeds of Datura Tatula to the blistered 
surface or part. Such an operation can not be uncommon, since 
I have often received testimony to the same effect from numerous 
professional friends and acquaintances. Xow the fact that an 
epispastic of Cantharis produces such vesical irritation, and the 
additional fact that it is capable of relief by the topical applica- 
tion of Datura to the blistered part, I have often heard quoted as 
irrefragable proof of the absorption into the system, and deposi- 
tion in or upon the urinary bladder, both of Cantharis and of 
Datura. These facts do not seem to me even to contribute any 
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thing at all towai-d the proof of what is claimed from them. The 
vesical irritation in such a case, under my observation, has alwap 
been very exactly proportioned to the irritation in the part blis- 
tered, and I have never known the vesical irritation relieved till 
there was relief in the part blistered. In addition to this, the sys- 
tem is never at all affected by the Datura, when it relieves the 
vesical irritation by topical application to the blistered part. In fact 
I never knew the topical application of Datura, however extensive 
it might be, to affect the system at large, and much less any indi- 
vidual organ remote from the place of its application. In a case 
of vesical irritation from an epispastic of Canthaiis, the most 
extensive application of Datura to other than the blistered part 
will not render the least benefit. As the urinary bladder is much 
more liable to become irritated by an epispastic upon the inside 
of the thighs, I have in some cases of vesical irritation from Can- 
tharis, applied Datura to the whole of the inside of the thighs, 
but never with the least benefit, as relates to the vesical irritaiion. 
As appears to me, such facts are absolutely incompatible with the 
notion of the operation either of Cantharis or Datura, by ab- 
sorption into the system, and deposition upon the urinary bladder, 
as the common theory is. If the urinary bladder is irritated by 
the absorption and deposition upon it of the Cantharis, how cotnes 
it tiiat it is so exactly proportioned to the irritation of the blistered 
part, and is always relieved in the same proportion with that, and 
never without it ? If the vesical irritation, produced by an epis- 
pastic of Cantharis, is occasioned only by an absorption and depo- 
sition of Cantharis upon the urinary bladder, (as the common 
language is,) and if it is relieved only by an absorption and depo- 
sition of Datura upon the urinary bladder, how comes it that an 
absorption for effectual relief can take place only from the blistered 
part, which immediately occasioned the vesical irritation. AVhere 
I have had occasion to apply a speedy succession of epispastics of 
Cantharis, I have some times, dressed the whole with Datura, in 
order to prevent vesical irritation. If I continued to repeat the 
application of the epispastics, the vesical irritation would take 
place at last, but I never could relieve it by topical applications 
except to the very blistered part, which immediately produced it, 
though I have often tried to do so. By this I do not mean to say 
that I could not relieve it by internal remedies. I leave these out 
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of the question in the present discussion, as I think they do not at 
all pertain to it. I have good reason to conclude that facts of the 
character just mentioned may be adduced -with regard to Atropa 
lethalis, Papaver somniferum, Camphora offieinarum, and various 
other narcotics. Papaver taken internally for vesical irritation 
has never, under my observation, relieved such irritation, until it 
has relieved the irritation of the blistered part ; a fact which like- 
wise tends strongly to the conclusion that the vesical irritation is 
merely sympathetic of the irritation of the blistered part. As 
appears to me, such facts tend strongly to the conclusion that the 
vesical irritation sometimes resulting from an epispastic . of Can- 
tharis is merely sympathetic of the irritation of the blistered 
part. 

But perhaps it may be asked how vesical irritation is occasioned 
by Cantharis taken into the alimentary canal ? I have only to 
say that I treat of what I think I know, or of what seems in the 
highest degree probable from other ascertainable facts. I am not 
bound to account for or explain every thing, but only as much as 
is within my jjower, and certainly not more than I undertake. 
I am certainly ignorant of any topical irritation in the alimentary 
canal from the Cantharis, analagous to that of a blistered part, of 
which the vesical irritation can be considered as sympathetic, nor 
do I discover any necessity for such an one. I can not discover 
why the vesical irritation may not be sympathetic of the first im- 
pression made by the Cantharis upon the inner parietes of the 
organs of primary digestion, without any necessity that such first 
impression should occasion as much irritation upon the parts on 
which it is made as there is in a blistered surface. It must be re- 
collected that I do not attempt to explain such points as how Ceph- 
aelis Ipecacuanha vomits — how Exogonium Pm'ga purges — how 
Cantharis irritates, etc. No one knows this, nor will it ever be 
known. Such inquiries are palpably hopeless. It is not so with 
the question whether medicines operate by nervous communication 
fi'om the parts on which their first impression is made, to the parts 
in which their operation is manifested, or are taken into the mass 
of the circulating fluids and carried to the parts in which their ef- 
fects first appear. This, as appears to me, is a hopeful, and there- 
fore legitimate subject of inquiry, and one which I think. can be 
determined by facts and without the aid of hypothesis. 
7 
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As a general rule, Nicotiana Tabacum may be applied to a 
diseased part or organ, mnch more copiously, without affectmg 
the system at large, than to a healthy part. In acute Strumous 
Phlogosis of the synovial membranes of the knee joint, such a 
cataplasm of Nicotiana Tabacum as would affect the system pow- 
erfully, if applied to the heahhy joint, will fail intirely of pro- 
ducing anything but a mere topical effect ; at least this is some 
times, if not always the fact, as I have witnessed. The same is 
also sometimes true in chronic Strumous Phlogosis of the can- 
cellar texture of the bones, as I have also witnessed. It is also 
equally true in some, if not in all cases, in which the disease is 
upon the surface. If the system were affected by means of the 
absorption of Nicotiana Tabacum into the mass of the circulating 
fluids, I should not think that such deep-seated affections could 
possibly prevent absorption from the skin. I can easily under- 
stand how an interruption of the healthy susceptibilities of the 
surface, even from a deej)-seated disease, may prevent the regular 
propagation of the impression of the medicine to the system at 
large. 

Dr. Christison, who supposes that the alcaloid Coniine produces 
its effects by absorption into the mass of the circulating fluids, so 
far as I imderstand him, because he has concluded that when top- 
ically applied, its activity has seemed to be proportioned to 'the 
supposed activity of absorption in the texture, with which it was 
brought into contact, expressly says that even where so much has 
been taken or applied, as to destroy life, not the slightest odor, or 
other manifestation of it could be detected in the blood. As ap- 
pears to me, a hypothesis that the effects of a medicine are exact- 
ly proportioned to the supposed activity of absorption in the parts 
to which the medicine is applied, (I believe by inoculation) consti- 
tutes but slender evidence of the absorption of such medicine into 
the blood-vessels, in opposition to the fact that not the slightest odor, 
or other manifestation of the medicine, can be detected in the blood! 
If such a substitute for evidence is received, any thing, no matter 
what, can be proved. To quote Christison's words, '" it would 
seem to me however, to be very nearly made-out, by a 'fact already 
mentioned, that although absorption into the blood may be a part 
of the chain of sequences, which attends the action of Coniine yet 
this is not all ; and that this poison does not act by beino- carried 
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substantially with the blood." "I allude to its tremendous rapidity 
when injected into a vein." " That it acts more swiftly in this 
way, than in any other" (says he) " is perhaps evidence enough 
that it enters the blood, before it operates." " But further, its 
effect, when thus introduced, is too swift, for its action to depend 
intirely on the blood's being poisoned ; for it is impossible that in 
three seconds, which was certainly the limit of interval, when all 
voluntary movement, and " (all) " respiration had ceased, the 
poison could have passed, with the blood from the femoral vein" 
(the place where it was injected) " to the heart, from the heart to 
the extreme ramifications of the pulmonary artery, back again to 
the heart by the pulmonary veins, and lastly by the general arte- 
rial system to the " (upper part of the) " spine " (spinal cord 
rather) and to the medulla oblongata, the place of the origin of 
the involuntary and instinctive motor nerves of expression, by 
jDroducing an absolute acinesia by which, it destroys life. Chris- 
tison adds — " If a correct view of the facts is here taken, there 
scarcely seems any refuge for the physiologist, except in the nov- 
el, and at first view, startling doctrine, (lately advanced by 
Messrs. Morgan and Addison, in regard to the action of poisons 
generally,) that Coniine acts by entering the blood, and produc- 
ing on the inner membrane of the blood-vessels, a peculiar 
nervous impression, "which is instantly conveyed by sympa- 
thy along the nerves, to the organ remotely and ultimately affect- 
ed." {Christison. Transac. Hoy. Soc, JSdinb., 1836, Vol. xiii, 
p. 396.) Christison, it will be observed, pronounqed the subject of 
the experiment with Coniine dead in three seconds, because all 
voluntary, and all respiratory motion had ceased in that time. 
Now as appears to me, it was a great omission with the experi- 
menters not to ascertain, or not to report, whether there was any 
cardiac and arterial action after this time. If there was such 
action, the subject was not really and truly dead, and might 
doubtless have been saved by factitious respiration kept up long 
enough for the effects of the narcotic to pass-off. I believe that 
it is not only a general, but a regular and uniform fact, that when 
life is destroyed by an agent, which suspends the functions of the 
involuntary and instinctive motor nerves of expression, cardiac 
and arterial action continues for a considerable time after respira- 
tion, and voluntary motion, have ceased. If such is the fact, it is 
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an important one to be known, in reference to saving the life of 
the subject of the operation and effects of the narcotic. ^ After 
all, the final operation of Coniine, if I understand Christison, is 
admitted to be by the nerves, even when it is injected into a 
vein ; and it must be the nerves of the parietes of the blood- 
vessels, which receive its first impression and influence. Now, 
when Coniine is taken into the stomach, I can not discover why 
the inner parietes of the alimentary canal may not just as well 
receive its first impression and influence. Even when Coniine is 
employed by inoculation, I can see no reason why the nerves of 
the part, into which it is inoculated, may not receive its first im- 
pression and influence. With those who • suppose that medicines 
operate by being taken into the blood, I have always found great 
obscurity of views beyond this fact barely. They seem to be sat- 
isfied with merely getting the medicines into the blood. But, 
when the medicine is in the blood, does it operate upon the blood 
merely ? Although the crassameutum of the blood doubtless 
possesses a low degree of vitality, yet, it is intirely destitute of 
all nerves, whether of sensation or motion ; and how, without 
such nerves, it can either receive or propagate medicinal impres- 
sions or infiuences, I can not possibly conceive. I can not discover 
how, after it has received an absorbed medicine, it can differ mate- 
rially from any other tepid and rather thick and viscous medicated 
liquid as respects the propagation of medicinal influence ; nor 
can I discover how it can aff'ect the system at large, except by 
operating upon the inner parietes of the blood-vessels, after the man- 
ner of an embrocation. The inner parietes of the blood-vessels are 
a living organized texture, receiving both common sensor nerves, 
and the involuntary and instinctive motor nerve of chimical action, 
nutrition, etc., and are of course capable of receiving and propa- 
gating medicinal impressions, and influences, though I should 
doubt whether as perfectly and as as completely, as the inner par- 
ietes of the stomach and upper and smaller intestines. Does 
it operate upon the inner parietes of the blood-vessels ? For 
myself, I can discover nothing so very "startling" as Christi- 
son calls it, in the doctrine of Messrs. Morgan and Addison, that 
a medicme once got into the mass of the circulating fluids, should 
act upon the inner parietes of the blood-vessels. ^ Indeed I can 
not discover what other part or texture, it can act upon, at least 
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with any probability that its impression or influence will thereby 
be propagated to other parts of the system, I will here observe 
by the bye, that the notion that a medicine, when injected into the 
blood-vessels, must act upon their inner parietes did not originate 
solely and exclusively Avith Messrs. Morgan and Addison, since I 
recollect hearing this point frequently talked of, and as if it was 
even then an old notion, between the spring of 1807 and 1812, 
the period of my professional pupillage. It was talked of howev- 
er only in reference to medicines injected into the blood. Is it 
extravastated or deposited upon the part or organ, in which 
we perceive the first manifestations of its effect ? It always 
appeared to me that the notion that medicines, in their integrity, 
are taken into the mass of the circulating fluids, and by the blood- 
vessels carried and deposited, or extravasated in, or upon the part 
or organ, in which we perceive the first manifestations of their 
operation and effects, is by far too extravagant to merit serious 
consideration and attemjDt at refutation. I never met with any 
thing like evidence of such a hypothesis, and I hardly know 
how to set about disproving it. The last remark, which I have 
made in regard to the supposed absorption of Protronitrate 
of Silver, — even if such absorption is admitted, — sufliciently 
shows that such absorption can not be used as an analogy in fa- 
vor of the operation of other remedies by absoiption, since, 
according to the hypothesis, that salt is deposited in a part in 
which there are never any manifestations of its effects, and since, 
according to the hypothesis, it remains permanently in the sys- 
tem, never being excreted as effete matter. 

From the speed of the operation of Ignatia amara, Strychnos 
Nux-vomica, and other species analagous in their medicinal 
powers, when given in sufficiently large doses ; and from the 
fact that all the manifestations of the operation of that power 
of these articles, which is commonly called narcotic, (but which 
I have been in the habit of distinguishing from a true nar- 
cotic effect, by the denomination of erethistic,) is in the ner- 
vous system, I should think there would be as much diffi- 
culty, in explaining or accounting for the effects, of these agents, 
upon the hypothesis of absorption into the mass of the circu- 
lating fluids, and actual contact thereby with all parts of the 
nervous system, but especially with the voluntary motor nerves, 
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as there is in explaining the operation of Coniine in the same 
manner. 

James Blundell, M. D., made " experiments " (which contri- 
bute) " to prove that in poisoning by" (Strychnos) " Kux-vomica, 
.and other poisons probably of a similar" (i. e. of a narcotic? 
erethistic rather) " operation, the poisonous dose which destroys- 
life, is not contained in the circulating blood of the animal." 
{Pettigrew's Ifedical Portrait Gallery^ London. Prt. iv, ]). 
14. Life of James Blundell M- !>■) " Those experiments were 
completed before the year 1828." (ihidem) " The poison was 
inserted by an arrow passed into the muscles of the neck." {Ih- 
dem) " In three experiments, it was found"(by Dr. Blundell,) 

1st. That if a dog be poisoned with the minimum dose of 
Strj^chnine sufficient for the purpose, its life cannot be saved by 
drawing off its blood when the poison is getting into full action, 
and replenishing it with blood from an other and health}^ dog." 
" The vessels in some experiments were three times washed out, 
as it were, by drawing away the" (supposed) "poisoned blood from 
the same animal when under the influence of the poison, and as 
frequently replenishing it, yet without preserving life." 

2nd. That if a dog be drained of its. blood, and replenished 
from an other dog under the influence of the poison, the dog 
which receives it is not poisoned by the blood thrown-in, nor does 
it in general manifest any obvious signs of the presence of the 
poison." In one experiment however," (slight) " characteristic 
spasms were observed in the dog receiving blood from an other 
dog under the full influence of the Strychnine, though in this 
case the animal speedily recovered." {Ibidem.) Were not these 
" characteristic spasms " produced by the irritation and distur- 
bance of the act of the transfusion of the blood ? If I do not 
greatly err in my recollection, I have before met with mention, 
of slight subtonic spasms in connection with the transfusion of 
blood, when the subject had swallowed nothing. 

" From the whole of the experiments it was found " (concluded 
merely, I suspect) " that when an animal is poisoned by Strych- 
nine, some of the poison is contained in the circulating blood, 
but the quantity therein contained is not sufficient to destroy 
life." {Ibidem) ^ 

From all the facts within my knowledge, my own firm convic- 
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tion is that these agents do not produce their medicinal efiect by 
means of being taken into the mass of the circuhiting fluids, and 
much less by being brought into actual contact with the parts or 
organs, in which we perceive the primary manifestations of their 
operation. As appeal's to me, all important facts in relation to 
•the subject, concur in leading to the conclusion that the influence 
of these agents is propagated by the nervous system, from the 
part upon which their first impression is made, whether such part 
is the cellular substance, arrived at by inoculation ; the inner par- 
ietes of the blood-vessels, when these articles are injected into 
the veins ; or the inner parietes of the organs of primary diges- 
tion, when they are received into the stomach. 

Nothing is better known at the present day, than that the 
eft'ects of the extracts of the barks of Strychnos toxifera (Schom- 
burgk^ ; Rouhamon Curare ? (De Candolle); Rouhamon Gujanense 
(Aublet), operate quite differently when employed by way of 
inoculation, and when received into the stomach. When in- 
troduced into a puncture or incision, almost in the smallest 
quantity it occasions death in a few minutes ; whereas, it may be 
taken into the stomach in far larger quantities, not only with 
impunity, but with valuable medicinal efiects. \_See. Th. Thorn. 
Chim. Org., Bod Vegt. 1838. Pg. 286, Article Alcaloid, 
Gurarina or Curarine.'] The active principle of these articles 
is well ascertained to be a true and genuine alcaloid called Gura- 
rina or Curarine with all the essential characters of this class of 
substances, and with individual characters to distinguish it as an 
uneqiiivocally distinct species, in comparison with every other 
individual alcaloid. Now according to received opinions an arti- 
cle, whether inserted into a wound or taken into the stomach, 
operates by being absorbed into the mass of circulating fluids, 
without any material change in its properties, and certainly with- 
out any thing like decomposition. If this is the true modus ope- 
randi medicaminum, and of this, as well as of others, how is there 
so much difference in its effects, when employed in the two modes 
that 1 have just mentioned ? As appears to me, such facts fur- 
nish very strong arguments against the notions and opinions that 
I am combating. 

But the operation of the Yenom of the Rattle Snake, which 
I shall soon mention, when received into a punctured wound, and 
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when taken into the stomach differs more widely, than that of the 
alcaloid Curarine. 

Much has been said about the liability of the sucking child to 
be affected by narcotics taken by the mother or wet-nurse. N'ow, 
it has so happened that I never witnessed a case of this sort. I 
have given- all sorts of narcotics, that I ever employ, with all 
the freedom that any disease not absolutely incompatible with 
the regular secretion of the milk has ever seemed to require, 
without witnessing any effect whatever npon the child. This 
I have done so often, with all the narcotics, that I am in the hab- 
it of using, that I have ceased long ago to watch for, or have 
any expectation that they would exert any operation upon a 
sucking child. As to Papaver, I have always given that also to 
wet-nurses, when ever it has been indicated ; and while its 
force has been expended in meeting and counteracting disease, I 
have never seen the child affected by it. When the disease was 
suspended, I have always abstracted this medicine. I have often 
given Papaver freely to a wet nurse, for the suspension of a par- 
oxysm of Diarrhoea ; and so long as no more was administered, 
than was necessary for the purpose for which it was employed, I 
have never seen the child affected by it. Perhaps the existence 
of Diarrhoea in the mother luight have occasioned Diarrhoea in 
the child, independent of the Papaver. If the Diarrhoea of the 
mother has been obstinate, and has not yielded speedily, the 
secretion of milk has commonly been suspended. I do not know 
that I have ever known a mother to retain her milk under any 
protracted disease requiring the use of any considerable amount 
of Papaver. I am sure that I never witnessed a case of the use 
of Papaver in a wet-nurse, the facts of which ever furnished the 
least ground for suspecting the passage of intire Papaver, or any 
of its active principles, through the digestive and excretory 
apparatus of the mother, so as to reach the child. But were a 
sucking child to be powerfully affected by Papaver taken by its 
wet-nurse, it would afford no sort of argument that it did not affect 
the wet-nurse, by means of its impression upon the inner parietes 
of the stomach and upper and smaller intestines, — extending its 
influence thence to the whole system through the medium of 
nerves. Under such circmnstances, it would doubtless be found 
that the wet-nurse was affected by the Papaver before there were 
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any manifestations of it in the blood, if there should be any man- 
ifestations at all of it in this fluid. Again, should a sucking child 
be affected by Papaver taken by its wet-nurse, I doubt not from 
the analogy of cases that have been investigated, that it would be 
affected while the milk of the wet-nurse is in the alimentary canal, 
and before it has had time to be digested, and to pass into the 
mass of the circulating fluids. 

The supjDosed fact that the sucking infant is some times affect- 
ed by cathartics taken by the mother or wet-nurse, (even sup- 
posing that there is no mistake upon the subject) fails altogether 
of proving that the mother or wet-nurse, is purged by means or 
in consequence of the reception of the cathartic into the blood, 
or even that the infant is purged in the same manner. I have, 
how ever no recollection of ever witnessing such a case, though 
I do not feel absolutely certain that I have not. I have not, 
infrequently had occasion to prescribe a cathartic to a wet-nurse, 
under the operation of which, the sucking child has not been 
purged ; and this has been so much the general x'ule where I havQ 
had opportunity of observation, that I can not recollect a case to 
the contrary. 

It is commonly supposed that the first milk secreted after pai-r 
turition is always more or less cathartic. I never saw any decir 
ded evidence of this, though I have always supposed that it i^ 
most probably the fact. If this is the fact, it evinces that the, 
mammary gland is capable of producing a cathartic secretioti, 
and that with readiness and facility. The milk of a wet-nurse, a§ 
I have witnessed, some times becomes cathartic when such wet- 
nurse has taken no cathartic. I recollect one mother whose milk 
always operated as a cathartic upon her children, so that she could 
never nurse them. Her health was always bad. I believe that 
while affected by, or laboring under certain chronic diseases, the 
milk of a wet-nurse generally occasions DiarrhcEa in the child ; 
or in other words is cathartic. If I were to witness the purgation 
of a child in consequence of the wet-nurse's taking a cathartic, 
I should not be satisfied that any of the cathartic had actually 
passed into the milk, and reached the child, unless such cathartic 
could actually be detected in the milk. I think that a saliijQ 
cathartic would be more likely to pass into the blood of a wet-nurse 
and iQ be excreted by the fliammary gland, thau a yegetablQ 
8 
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cathartic, which must be so much more digestible. Perhaps the 
reason why I have never seen a sucking infant purged by a cathar- 
tic taken by a wet-nurse, may be the fact that I have never (with- 
in my own recollection,) prescribed a saline cathartic for such a 
subject. I have prescribed the Dichlorid, and the Disoxyd of 
Mercury for nurses, without purging the child ; but these articles 
differ widely from the cathartic salts. I can not discover why the 
milk of a wet-nurse may not be changed by certain medicines, as 
well as by certain diseases, so as to j^roduce Diarrhoea, or in oth- 
er words, to purge, without containing any of the medicine. 

I have heard much said about the operation of medicines taken 
by a wet-nurse, uj)on the sucking child, but I never had opportu- 
nity to witness much, if in fact any thing of this sort. When a 
wet-nurse and her sucking child have had Intermittent at the 
same time, I never knew the cure of the wet-nm'se to cure the 
child. After the cure of the wet-nurse I have known her to 
continue the use of the medicine for a considerable time longer, 
in the hope of curing the child, but I never witnessed success, 
even in a single instance. I have known a wet-nurse and a suck- 
ing infant to be attacked simultaneously with simj)le Diar- 
rhoea, and the wet-nurse promptly treated and cured by Papaver 
alone, while the disease in the infant, instead of being cured, was 
not even mitigated ; and yet when Papaver was administered to 
the child, the Diarrhoea yielded at once and was as readily cured 
radically, as in the wet-nurse. As far as I now remember, Inter- 
mittent and Diarrhoea are the only diseases of a sucking child, 
that I ever knew the wet-nurse treated fof ; but always without suc- 
cess, under my observation. I do not think that the least true evi- 
dence in favor of the operation of medicines by means of absorp- 
tion into the blood, or by means of extravasation and deposition 
either in or upon the parts or organs in which we perceive the pri- 
mary manifestations of their effects, can be dra^vn or deduced from 
all the well ascertained facts on the records of medicine in reo-ard 
to the effects of remedial agents taken by a wet-nurse upon a suck- 
ing child. Nothing is more common than such a vitiation of the 
milk of a wet-nurse, as to make a sucking child quite ill, by mere 
food, which the wet-nurse takes with perfect impunity, so far as she 
herself is concerned. The illness produced in the 'child under 
these circumstances is commonly Tormina or Diarrhoea, or both- 
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some times how ever it is anorexia or fever. I do not think that 
there is the least reason to conclude that these ill effects upon the 
child, produced by improper food of the wet-nurse, are ever occa- 
sioned by the passage of food in its intire state through the organs 
of primary digestion and excretion of the narse, and also through 
the organs of primary digestion of the child, and its absorption 
into the blood, and how much farther I know not. If food does 
not produce its ill effect in this manner, I know of no reason to 
conclude that medicine operates in this manner. 

Diluted and aromatized Sulphuric Acid taken to any operative 
extent by a wet-nurse, produces Tormina and Diarrhoea in the 
sucking child ; but chimical tests afford no evidence of its exist- 
ence in the milk, and I do not think that it would be detectible in 
the blood of the wet-nurse, though I never knew any investiga • 
tions in this line. "When ever the milk of a wet-nurse is so much 
vitiated as to make the sucking child sick, it does not necessarily 
(if ever) contain the vitiating agent, as it was taken by the nurse. 
But even if the vitiated milk of a wet-nurse always contained th^ 
substance taken by the nui'se to vitiate it, such fact w^ould not con- 
stitute the least evidence, that the agent in question did not operate 
upon the nurse by means of an impression or influence first made 
upon tiie inner parietes of the organs of jDrimary digestion, thence 
propagated to the mammary gland through the medium of nerves ; 
nor if the sucking child actually receives the disagreeing agent in 
the milk of the nurse, does it prove that the milk itself is not 
vitiated, otherwise than by the presence of the article, nor that it 
does not affect the child by means of its impression upon the 
inner parietes of the alimentary canal, rather than by its passage 
into the blood-vessels, or still farther into the system, if such a 
thing is possible. 

Facts in relation to the operation of the Yenom of the Caudi- 
sona horrida (Crotalus horridus) or Rattle Snake, contribute to 
throw light upon this subject. When taken into the stomach, the 
Yenom of the Caudisona horrida (Rattle Snake) operates as a 
pure and powerful euphrenic, of a peculiar character indeed ; but, 
when injected into a punctured wound it first produces an instan- 
taneous and powerful exhausting effect upon the whole nervous 
system, in all respects very widely different from, and even oppo- 
site to the effects of a euphrenic, and second it produces a very 
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peculiar Erythematic Phlogosis spreading with comparative slow- 
ness in every direction, from the wound made by the bite. Final- 
ly Hfe is soon destroyed, (as I believe) by suspension of the func- 
tions of the involuntary and instinctive motor nerve of chimical 
action, nutrition, and reproduction. 

Now it is the common hypothesis that all these effects, whethet 
produced by taking the Yenom into the stomach, or by injecting 
it into a punctured wound, are caused by means of its absorption 
into the mass of the circulating fluids, and some subsequent action, 
or series of actions not specified. If this is so, why are not the ef- 
fects the same, from both modes of applying or employing the 
Venom ? The real truth appears to be that this agent produces 
its euphrenic effects only when it acts upon the inner parietes of 
the alimentary canal ; and the other two sets of effects only when 
it is injected into a punctured wound, where in all probability, 
its primar}^ impression is made upon the parts with which it is 
brought into contact, and is thence propagated to the rest of the 
economy, through the medium of nerves, perhaps of the nerveS 
of the blood-vessels wholly, and pej-haps by these only in part. 
Whether any of the Yenom, when it is injected into a punctured 
wound, is ordinarily absorbed into the mass of the circulating 
fluid, I know not, though, as appears to me, probability is against 
it. I do not question however that it may some times be so ab- 
sorbed ; but even if it is, it may be considered as very uncertain 
how far its effects are modified thereby. The instantaneous ex- 
hausting effect upon the whole nervous system, but especially of 
the nerve of chimical action, nutrition, etc. when it is injected into 
a punctured wound, is much too speedy to be occasioned by the 
absorption of the Yenom unchanged into the blood-vessels; and 
the very peculiar Erythema takes place much too slowly, and 
spreads too equally on all sides of the wound, to be produced in 
the same manner. Besides, if the Erythema were in fact occa- 
sioned by the absoi-ption of the Yenom into the blood-vessels, I 
can not discover why, after a short time, it ought not to take place 
simultaneously through out the whole system, instead of spreading 
gradually and in all directions from the bite. If the influence of 
the Yenom of the Caudisona hon-ida or Rattle Snake were in fact 
propagated only by the blood, its effect, (as seems to me) ought 
to take place at first only in the direction in which the blood flows, 
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but very soon simultaneously in all parts, to which any blood is 
sent. This however is notoriously not the fact, 

Copland says " that the very instant" (aneous) " and intense 
effects produced upon the bbod" (rather the system at large) " of 
the human subject, from the bites of (venomous) "serpents, can 
not arise from the diffusion of the poison in the blood, must be 
evident not only from the rapidity with which they occur, but 
from the morbid impression made by them upon the vital or 
ganglial nerves, (the nerves of common sensation are " ganglial 
nerves," but they are not vital nerves,) and instantly propagated, 
through out the frame ; the effects of this impression first appear- 
ing as a manifest lesion in the part where the injury was inflicted, 
and in the blood, which, as a part of the vascular system, is coor- 
dinately affected with the class of nerves supplying both it and 
the vessels which contain it, with vital influence."(6'6>p. Die. Prae. 
Med. Bost. 1834, Prt. i.,p. 194-5, Sec. 142, Blood. Op. of Poi- 
Sons.) Observe that Copland says that the effects of this Yenoni 
on the blood can not arise from its diffusion in the blood, (in reali- 
ty there can hardly be said to be enough of it to be diffused) but 
must be produced in some other way, though exactly how he sup- 
posed it is accomplished, is not clear to me, from Lis language. 
He says, that the blood, as a part of the vascular system, is ccor- 
dinately affected with the class of nerves supplying both it, and 
the vessels which contain it, with vital influence. iSTow, what is 
here meant by vital influence ? If it means life itself, I do not 
think it can be maintained that nerves, in any case, supply any 
part with life. Life is something distinct from nervous influence. 
jSTerves endow parts with the power of sensation, and the power 
of motion, that is, it is through the instrumentality of nerves, that 
sensation and motion are produced. All the nerves that are sent 
to a particular part or organ, may be divided, without j^roducing 
the death of such part or organ ; though by such division of all 
the nerves, the part or organ may be deprived of all power of sen- 
sation and motion. 

But though I can not pretend to understand the whole meanino- 
of Copland, in what I have here quoted, yet I think it is clear 
that he intends to give it as his opinion that in this case, what ever 
change the blood undergoes is produced by what he calls the " vi- 
tal or ganglial nerves," under the influence of the poison, and not 
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by a direct action of the poison npon the blood, in consequence of 
admixture with it. As I have ah-eady said, nerves of common 
sensation are ganglial nerves, but they are not vital nerves, and 
therefore I conclude that by the phrase " vital or ganglial nerves," 
Copland means one single nerve, viz. what is commonly called 
the " great sympathetic nerve," which Bichat called the gangli- 
onic system of nerves, though why this name is more appropriate 
to this particular nerve, than to all the nerves of connnon sensa- 
tion, he omits to inform us. As appears to me, Copland is cor- 
rect, in ascribing the effects which are perceived in the blood, un- 
der this poison, to the influence of the nerves of the blood-vessels, 
rather than to any direct operation of the poison on the blood, in 
consequence of its admixture with it. This is in fact all that I 
am attempting to show. But, I believe that the influence of nerves 
of common sensation, in conjunction with what is called the great 
sympathetic nerve, is necessary to the effect in question. It must 
be recollected that a few filaments from every pair of nerves of 
common sensation, except the third pair of nerves (Willis), ac- 
company the great sympathetic, so called, to every part or organ, 
to which it is sent. My argument here is that the effects of the 
Yenom of the Caudisona horrida or Kattle Snake, operates on the 
living animal system through the medium of the nerves, and in no 
way through the medium of the blood, whether it is received into 
a punctured wound, or taken into the alimentary canal ; and, it 
appears to me that unless this is fact, no reasonable explanation 
can be given of the difference in its efi'ects, when it is applied or 
employed in these two difi'erent ways. 

It is well known that the Yenom of the Yipera Berus or com- 
mon European Yiper produces no ill effects, when taken into the 
stomach, in any thing like reasonable doses ; but when injected 
into a punctured wound, its operation is very analogous to tiiat of 
the Caudisona horrida or Hattle Snake. Tliis was well understood 
by the ancients, since Celsus says of the Yenena of poisonous ser- 
pents, 

" Non gustu," (seel) '• vulnere nocent ;"' 
and Luncan says 

"Morsu virus habent, et fatum minantur, 
Pocula rnorte carent." 

. The following statement was made to show that the healthy 
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skin is not an absorbing texture, which is doubtless true, but it 
may be used for an otlier purpose. Dr. John "VVarren, of Bos- 
ton, in his work on Mercurial Practice, (p. 21-22) states the sup- 
posed fact that the vapors of Musk, Camphor, Turpentine and 
Garlic, being respired, the urine becomes impregnated with their 
odor ; but immersing the arm in them, or anointing the body with 
them, M'ithout admitting the vapors into the lungs, is not followed 
by any such effect. I doubt whether the odorous principle of Musk 
is its medicinally active principle, and whether the intire system 
of the human subject could be appreciably', or decidedly and une- 
quivocally affected by any amount of the odorous principle of Musk, 
to which such a subject can be exposed. Not but that such an 
amount of the odorous principle of Musk may be inhaled as to 
become oppressive to many subjects, but this is quite a different 
thing from its regular euphrenic effects. I can not perceive there- 
fore, how the fact that the odorous princij^le of Musk is received 
into the system through the pulmonary apparatus, (if such is real- 
ly and truly the fact,) can be made to throw any light upon the 
question whether medicines produce their medicinal effects, by 
means, and in consequence of being taken into the blood-vessels, 
or even by being carried beyond them. 

I think however that such is not the fact with Camphor. I 
doubt not that a person may be exposed to a sufficient amount o^ 
the vapor of Camphor to cause his system to be powerfully affect- 
ed by this agent. By exposure to enough vapor of Camphor, I 
think there is no room to question that even its characteristic clo- 
nic spasms might be produced. Camphor has no odorous princi- 
ple independent of its own proper and peculiar substance. The 
odorous principle of Camphor is Camphor itself in a state of va- 
por. Camphor is the Protoxyd of a compound radical consisting 
of H^ C^". in strict chimical combination, and constituting a liquid 
of definite bulk, whose name in chimistry is Camphogen, but, in 
older and more common language, its name is Oil of Turpentine, 
a substance well known to almost every body. The \e;Yy same 
compound radical occupying a very different bulk, is a liquid of a 
very different character, whose name in chimistry is Limonogen, 
but, in older and more common language, its name is Oil of Lem- 
on. IVTow the Camphogen has an intirely different odor from 
Camphor, as has Oxygen, Carbon, and Hydrogen ; so that Cam- 
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phor is its own, odorous principle. When a person is exposed to 
so much of the vapor of Camphor as to affect his system power^ 
fuUv, and even to produce the clonic spasms, there are no greater 
manifestations of it in the urine, than when he was exposed to 
such a moderate quantity of the vapor, as not to produce any 
appreciable operative effect upon the system. This fact shows 
conclusively that the operative effects of the Camphor do not de- 
pend upon the small quantity actually received into the system, 
but rather upon the much larger quantity that has made its first 
impression upon the bronchial membrane, and had its influence 
propagated from thence by the nerves, to the whole animal econ- 
omy. 

As to Turpentine, that is, any terebinthiuate Oleiresin, it is only 
an odorous principle, that is perceivable in the urine, after expo- 
sure to its vapor, and in small quantity. Even this odorous prin- 
ciple appears to be considerably modified when in the urine, in 
comparison with the odorous princij)le, before it is received into 
the system. But, as in most other cases there is only a certain 
moderate amount of this odorous principle in the urine, when a 
very large quantity of the Oleiresin has been taken, not more 
than when only a small quantity has been taken. The odor in 
the urine is never proportioned to the quantity taken, nor are the 
%iedicinal operative effects at all proportioned to the amount of 
the odor in the urine, but always to the amount taken. If this is 
true, when an Oleiresin is received into the stomach, it must be 
so, when its vapor is inhaled. 

As to Garlic, this can never be tasted, touched or handled, any 
more than it can be smelled, without leaving its scent about the 
person. I know nothing how long its odorous principle must be 
inhaled, in order to be manifested in the urine ; nor do I know 
that its odorous principle is at all medicinal. I can not discover 
therefore how any useful inferences can be deduced from the facts 
in relation to this article. In fact, I entertain doubts whether this 
article is really and truly medicinal in any material degree. Per- 
haps the juice of the recent bulb may possibly possess the power, 
which I am in the habit of calling oresthetic. 

Thus far, I have not questioned the supposed fact that the odor- 
ous principles of Musk, Camphor, Turpentine and Garlic, gain 
admittance to the urine, in consequence of being absorbed by the 
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bronchial membrane either nnchangecl or more or less changed. 
It remains to be added that I have long been satisfied that the 
bronchial membrane is no more an absorbing texture than the 
skin. The lungs perform two intirely different and distinct func- 
tions, having no sort of necessary, but only an accidental connex- 
ion with each other. 

1st. The bronchial membrane is one of the emunctories of the 
system, viz. that for the eifete Carbon, which can be excreted only 
in the form of a gas, and therefore must have an apparatus fitted 
for this especial purpose. Tlie actions necessary for this excretion 
are dependent upon the pulmonary branch of the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, commonly so called, which is the involuntary and 
instinctive motor nerve of chimical action, nutrition and repro- 
duction. Now as an excretory for a part of the efiete matter of 
the system, we should not expect that at the same time, it could 
be an organ of supply or nutriment ; nor is it in fact such, since 
what is supposed by some to be capable of absorption by the 
bronchial membrane, is too trifling in amount and quality, to be 
of any value either for nutriment or medicine, or any other pur- 
pose. 

2nd. The lungs are an oi'gan of expression, or more definite- 
ly, they are the bellows of that exquisite wind instrument the 
larynx. As an organ of expression, all the motions of the lungs 
proper depend upon the pulmonary par vagum the second divis- 
ion of the eighth pair of nerves (Willis) and all the auxiliary 
actions of the intercostal muscles, diaphragm, etc. depend upon 
other nerves belonging to the same system, viz. the involuntary 
and instinctive motor nerves of expression. As an organ of ex- 
pression, that is, a bellows to the wind instrument called the larynx, 
the lungs are certainly not an organ of supply, or nutriment to the 
system, nor does any process of nutrition ever depend upon nerves 
of expression. 

These two functions of the lungs have no necessary connexion 
with each other. Their conjunction is an example of that econo- 
my of organs which is not infrequently found in living organized 
bodies. There are many of the inferior animals in which the 
decarbonization or arterialization of the blood is performed by 
organs intirely distinct from any organs of expression. I doubt 
not that the odors of Musk, Camphor, Turpentine and Garlic, 
9 
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when they are perceived in the urine, in consequence of being 
inhaled, always find their way into the system by passing Irom 
the fauces with the saliva into the stomach, and subsequently 
taking the regular and natural course. When articles, whose odor- 
ous principles get into the system in this peculiar manner, produce 
any medicinal operative effects, it is doubtless by means mainly 
of a first impression upon the bronchial membrane, which is pro- 
pagated to other parts of the system through the nerves. 

Good says "there is an other process, which has been lately 
adopted in France. It consists in a revival of the impregnated 
aqueous injections of Stephen Hales, with a view of determining 
how far such impregnating materials may reach the lungs, and be 
thrown-off, by the' bronchial exhalents." {Good's Stud. Med. 
Bost. 1826, Uh Amer. Edit., Vol. 1. 2^. 602, Article Asthma, 
Treatment) Into what part are these injections thrown? Good 
immediately says, " Messrs. Magendie and Jl^^ysten have ascer- 
tained that"(coinmon)" ^ther. Camphor, Alcohol, together with 
the gasses are conveyed to the lungs, and transj)ire from the sur- 
face of their air-cells," {Ibidem) Admitting that a very little Pro- 
toxyd of Etherogen or common J^]ther, — a very little Protoxyd of 
Camphogen or Common Camphor, — a very little of the Unihy- 
drite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or Alcohol, — is exhaled from the 
lungs, after each of these articles has been taken into the stom- 
ach, what then ? Do not these articles produce their medicinal 
operative effects, (of course when only a single dose is employed) 
before they appear in the halitus of the lungs ? Is there any more 
of them in the halitus of the lungs, when a large dose has been 
swallowed, than when only a moderate one has been taken ? Is 
the medicinal operative effect at all proportioned to the quantity 
in the halitus of the lungs ; but is it not rather proportioned to 
the dose taken ? I consider it certain that not one of these agents 
produces its medicinal operative effects by means, and in conse- 
quence of being received into the blood. Their medicinal opera- 
tive effects are always proportioned cseteris paribus to the quanti- 
ty of them taken into the alimentary canal ; whereas the quantity 
exhaled from the lungs has no regular relation to the quantity 
swallowed. 

An odorous and sapid principle is found in the milk of Mam- 
mals that eat Meum Athamanticum, some times called Spignel, 
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and some times Cicely. If Cows eat this plant, not only the milk, 
but also the butter and cheese made from it, have a strong flavor, 
like that of the Swiss Schabzieger-kase, which seems to be the fla- 
vor of the principle improperly called Coumarine. In the Schab- 
zieger-kase, this flavor has been determined to result from Cou- 
marine, which is derived from Melilotus coerulea. This prin- 
ciple is contained also in Melilotus oflicinalis, — and Dipteryx 
odorata, — and probably in Trigonella Foenum-Grsecum, — and 
Meum Athamanticum. Now Coumarine and Meum Athamanti- 
cum, produce euphrenic effects ; but these ejffects take place be- 
fore there are any manifestations of Coumarine in the system 
beyond the alimentary canal. Of course they are produced by 
an impression or influence»upon the inner parietes of the stomach 
and upper and smaller intestines. 

A coloring principle from the root of Rheiim (officinale), wheth- 
er exactly as it exists in the root, or modified more or less, is some 
times found in the urine ; but this is not the active j)rinciple of 
Rheiim ; and if it were, this article produces its cathartic efl^ects 
before there is any manifestation of this coloring matter within 
the system. A coloring principle from the root of Rubia tincto- 
rum or Madder is absorbed into the system, and if the article is 
taken long enough, is ultimately deposited in the bones. Whether 
this coloring principle, as it is found in the bones, is identical with 
any coloring principle that previously existed in the root of the 
Rubia, has never been ascertained. It may be some thing wholly 
formed within the living system of the animal taking the Rubia, 
or it may be a modification of something that previously existed 
in the root. But for the argument's sake, we will admit that this 
coloring principle did previously exist in the root, just as it is 
' found in the bones. Is there any reason how ever to suppose that 
this coloring principle is the active principle of the Rubia ? Even 
if it is, are not all the medicinal effects produced before there is 
any manifestation of color in the bones ? How long this coloring 
principle exists in the blood, before it appears in the bones, I 
know not, nor is it at all material if it is not the active principle. 
If it is the active principle, it remains to be shown that all the 
medicinal effects of Rubia are not produced before there is any 
appearance of this coloring matter, except in the aliraentar}- ca- 
nal. 
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The Oleiresin of Copaifera, if taken continuously, produces 
what is called a Yiolet smell in the urine. This smell, as appears 
to me, is unlike the smell of the Oleiresin, which affords a pre- 
sumption that it is due to something formed in the system while 
under the influence of the Oleiresin. But waiving this point 
intirely, the smell is never at all proportioned to the amount of 
the Oleiresin taken, whereas the medicinal effects are apparently 
always so proportioned. The Oleiresin of Copaifera when taken 
continuously, gives a peculiar odor to the breath ; but this odor is 
not proportioned to the amount taken, whereas the medicinal ope- 
rative effects seem to be so. These facts afford a strong presump- 
tion that this Oleiresin acts by means of its impression upon the 
inner parietes of the alimentary canal. . 

There is no sort of connexion between that odor of the urine 
which A.sparagus officinalis occasions, and its diuretic operation. 
"Where I have known the greatest amount of the odor of this arti- 
cle in the urine, there has been no diuresis at all ; and where 
there has been the greatest degree of diuresis, that I have ever 
known it produce, there has been no more odor in the urine than 
when it produced no diuresis at all. I do not think therefore, that 
this article produces any of its medicinal operative effects by 
means of any principle, or principles received into the blood-ves- 
sels, and much less any that appear in any of the excretions. 

Doct. Eli Todd, the founder and physician of the Connecticut 
Eetreat for the Insane, informed me that during the prevalence of 
Typhus syncopalis, in the County of Hartford ,'ct. in 1809, when 
ever epispastics of Sinapis were employed (as they were very fre- 
quently in that epidemic) the odor of the Sinapis was perceived 
very strongly in the breath of the patient, much more strongly 
than is customary under such a use of this agent. I have myself 
witnessed the same phenomenon, in certain epidemics of Typhus 
nervosus, in some much more than in others, even thouo-h the 
Sinapis was used in the same manner and to the same extent as 
near as possible. Now the odorous principle of Sinapis is not its 
active principle ; and if it were, all the effects of this agent were 
produced long before there were any manifestations of th'e odorous 
principle in the halitus from the lungs. 

Two individual articles, each with a very prominent peculiarity 
in comparison with every other article of the materia medica 
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within my knowledge, may perhaps be adduced as opposing very 
strongly the conclusion to which I have myself arrived. My argu- 
ment is that only a small proportion of the articles of the materia 
medica, or of their active proximate principles, are ever absorbed 
intire, and without digestion and decomposition, into the mass of 
the circulating fluids ; and that those, which are so absorbed, pro- 
duce all their medicinal operative effects before such absorption 
has taken place, and by their impression on the inner parietes of 
the alimentary canal ; and further, that when an article can be 
injected into the blood-vessels with impunity, it makes its first 
impression upon the inner parietes of the blood-vessels, and pro- 
duces its operative medicinal effects upon other parts of the sys- 
tem, through the intervention of nerves, and not by being carried 
and extravasated or deposited in any manner upon the parts or 
organs, in which we perceive the manifestations of its operation. 
But I consider the inner parietes of the blood-vessels as by no 
means so well fitted and adapted to receive and propagate the 
first impressions of medicines, as the inner parietes of the stom- 
ach and upper and smaller intestines. These conclusions, (as I 
claim) are founded upon observation and experience, in regard to 
a very considerable number of articles, and are inferred from anal- 
ogy, to be true of many others in regard to which there is a defi- 
ciency of observation and experience. 

But Amanita Muscaria furnishes a case without a parallel 
in all the rest of the materia medica, viz. of an article, imder 
the fullest influence of which, the most complex and the most 
crude excretion from the system, seems to possess the same pow- 
ers, and to be capable of producing the same operative effects, as 
the agent under which the excretion was made, with the remarka- 
ble circumstance (if there is no mistake upon the subject) that the 
power of the original medicine is greatly multiplied or augment- 
ed and increased in the. excretion. The facts in relation to the 
operation of Amanita Muscaria a Fungus which possesses what 
I have been in the habit of calling a euphrenic power in an intense 
degree, 1 have often heard mentioned as proving triumphantly the 
doctrine of the operation of medicines by means and in conse- 
quence of absorption into the mass of the circulating fluids. 
Amanita Muscaria is commonly reckoned a mere narcotic, and 
nothing else ; and as a narcotic, it is reckoned very similar to Al- 
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cohol. Its fullest effects are commonly called intoxication, one of 
the most vague terms in the language estimating it by its custo- 
mary applications. According to my judgment, its effects are 
far more like the Protoxyd of Nitrogen ; and on the whole, I do 
not view it as narcotic at all. Neither does it possess either of the 
powers that I am in the habit of calling oresthetic and antisbes- 
tic, both of which are possessed in a prominent degree by Alco- 
hol, the latter indeed to a greater extent by Alcohol, than by any 
other agent in the whole materia medica. 

Langsdorf, as translated by Greville, says—" the most singular 
effect of Amanita"(Muscaria)" is the influence it possesses over 
the urine." " It is said that from time immemorial it has been 
known that this Fungus imparts an intoxicating quality to this 
secretion which continues for a considerable time after taking it." 
" For instance, a man moderately intoxicated to-day, will by" (to- 
morrow) " morning have slept himself sober ; but as is the cus- 
tom, by taking a tea cup of his" (own) " urine, he will be more 
powerfully intoxicated than he was the preceding day." " It is 
therefore not uncommon for confirmed drunkards" (on this article) 
" to preserve their urine, as a precious liquor against a scarcity of 
the Fungus." " This intoxicating property of the urine is capa- 
ble of being propagated, for every one, who partakes of it, has 
his urine similarly affected." "Thus, with a very few Amanitse, 
a party may keep up their debauch for a week." " Dr. Langs- 
dorf mentions that, by means of the second person's taking the 
urine of the first, the third that of the second, and so on, the 
intoxication may be propagated through five individuals." — {Grev. 
Transl. Langsd. Sec. Lindl. Introd. Nat. Syst. Bat. N. Y. 1831, 
p. 232 and 233. Ord. Nat. Fung) {Lindl. Veget. Xingd., 
Lond. 1846, jp. 38. Alliance Fungales., with a little altera- 
tion) It is said that the nrine of a person who has taken but just 
enough for his own intoxication, will intoxicate several persons to 
an equal extent ; and that the urine of each of these persons thus 
secondarily intoxicated, will intoxicate several others, and that it 
will continue to operate in this manner, through about five sets of 
persons. I take all this, of course on testimony ; but it seems to 
rest on good and satisfactory evidence. It is a very curious sub- 
ject, and well worthy of investigation, that here there would seem 
to be a multiplication of power, for which it is impossible to ac- 
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count upon the hypothesis that only the active principle of the 
Amanita taken, passes into the urine. Is not this multiplication 
of the active principle, or the power of this article, more or less 
analogous to the multiplication of the virus of Yariola, in a case 
of that disease ? The particle inserted under the cuticle in inoc- 
ulation, must be multiplied more than a million fold, in many 
cases. I do not pretend that these cases are by any means exact- 
ly parallel ; but may not the multiplication of the virus of Yario- 
la throw some light upon the multiplication of the active princi- 
ple, or the power of Amanita Muscaria? Amanita Muscaria has 
never been satisfactorily analyzed, and therefore its active princi- 
ple has never been detected ; but whatever it may be, I believe 
it may be considered as being more or less soluble in water, since 
this agent proves active in the pharmaceutic form of infusion. 
None of the Fungi, so far as my knowledge extends, have been 
ascertained to contain any principle soluble in water, that is not 
easy of decomposition, or that is known to be difficult of diges- 
tion, or indeed any principle, that is such, even though it may 
not be soluble in water. It is then difficult to understand how 
any thing contained in an infusion of Amanita Muscaria can 
escape digestion, and consequently decomposition, in its passage 
through the stomach, the upper and smaller intestines, the lacte- 
als and mesenteric glands, the receptaculum chyli and thoracic 
duct, the blood-vessels, and finally the renal glands. Is it not 
possible that the intoxicating power (so called) of the urine, may 
be due to some thing formed by the specific secretory action of 
the renal glands, while the system is under the powerful influence 
of this agent, rather than to any thing, which was originally con- 
tained in this Fungus, which has resisted primary digestion, has 
been carried into and mingled with the whole mass of circulating flu- 
id, and finally been separated in its intire state by the renal glands ? 
It would be excedingly interesting to receive some light upon 
this subject of the multiplication of the power of Amanita Mus- 
caria, if there is no mistake about the matter. For myself, I have 
never yet met even with an attempt at an explanation. But this 
is to wander from my proper subject. It is particularly worthy of 
remark in this place, that a person who takes Amanita Muscaria 
is intoxicated (to use common language) by it, before the urine 
acquires any intoxicating powers ; and that the intoxication pass- 
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.„ off intirely, while the urine possesses the highest degree of 
intoxicating power. If this fact does not prove that Anianitji 
Muscaria produces all its operative effects while it remains m the 
alimentary canal, and before any portion of it is received into the 
mass of the circulating fluid (if such is ever the fact) it proves at 
least that the urinary bladder may contain that which is intensely 
active, without any operation upon the system at large ; and of 
course that the urinary bladder is an ineligible part or organ for 
the reception of the first impression of medicines, and the propa- 
gation of their influence to the rest of the economy. But as ap- 
pears to me, it contributes some what to the probability that 
Amanita Muscaria produces all its operative efi'ects while it exists 
in the alimentary canal, and by action upon its inner parietes. If 
its active principle were ascertained, and we possessed some good 
test for it, there would seem to be no difficulty in determining 
whether there were any indications of it in the blood before it 
produces any of its operative effects ; but in the present state of 
our knowledge, I know not how to arrive at any certainty, I 
should not be at all surprised if nothing of the Amanita should 
ever be detected in the blood either before or after the ordinary 
operative effects of it. I can not however divest myself of the 
opinion that, bye and bye, when its active principle is well 
known, and when we possess good tests of its presence, it will be 
foimd that the urine secreted under its influence, does not really 
contain it, and that such urine will be found to contain some thing 
actually formed in and by the kidneys (under the influence indeed 
of Amanita) which is different and distinct chimically, but which 
produces analogous, or even similar effects, — all of which, I am 
inclined to expect, for reasons resulting from the laws of primary 
and ultimate digestion, absorption, etc. — reasons which I have 
specified more particularly under Spermoedia Clavus, the next 
article, whose operation I am to consider. 

I was once called in consultation to prescribe for a case, in which 
so large a quantity of Sperm.oedia Clavus had been administered 
during parturition, as to produce general convulsions of the sub- 
tonic sort ; and after this, so much Papaver, as to produce a degree 
of narcosis quite alarming to the bystanders. For thirty-six, and 
I believe nearly forty-eight hours afterwards, the breath of this 
patient had the odor of Spermoedia in a very powerful decree, 
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thougli all its operative effects were produced before this odor was 
perceptible. But is it not certain that the odorous principle of 
Spcrincedia is not the medicinally active principle of this agent? 
It may perhaps be said that if the odorous principle of Spermoe- 
dia is received into the blood-vessels and exhaled from the lungs, 
it may be presumed that principles destitute of odor are also 
received into the blood-vessels, and among these, the medicinally 
active principle, what ever this may be. Before any safe conclu- 
sions can be deduced, it ought to be proved in some way or oth- 
er, or at least rendered in some degree probable that such is the 
fact. A mere presumption is not a safe foundation for an argu- 
ment. The following will perhaps be considered as sufficient evi- 
dence in relation to this point. 

An unequivocal and decided narcotic effect is often produced, 
and that always very speedily, upon the foetus, by the mother's 
taking a sufficient quantity of the Spermoedia Clavus, during par- 
turition. As far as my knowledge extends, there is not an other 
known fact analogous to this, in relation to any other article of the 
materia medica. !N"ow, it is commonly said that, as there is no 
nervous communication between the mother and the foetus (which, 
for the present, need not be controverted) this effect must neces- 
sarily be produced through the medium of the blood. It is abso- 
lutely certain however, that the blood of the mother, and of the 
foetus in utero are not common stock, and do not circulate contin- 
uously through the blood-vessels of both, since the vessels of the 
mother can be drained, without draining those of the foetus, and 
vice versa, those of the foetus can be drained without draining 
those of the mother, as is abundantly jjroved, in cases of fatal 
hemorrhage from the mother, and in cases of mutilations of the 
foetus which are some times resorted to, in difficult parturition. I 
do not forget that it was once supposed that there were large 
blood-vessels passing from the uterus to the placenta, or rather 
communicating from one to the other ; but I believe that this opin- 
ion was long since disproved, and is now no longer entertained, 
by any body. I believe it is sufficiently certain that the uterus 
and the placenta communicate only by numerous small vessels. 

It is however considered by some to be excedingly doubtful 
whether the foetus ever derives its nutriment from the blood of the 
mother, which is sent to the placenta, and M-hether the j)laceuta 
10 
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performs any other function for the foetus, than that which is per- 
formed bj lungs, viz. the decarbonization or arterialization of the 
blood. I dare say it is well known to most physicians of the pres- 
ent day, that it has been maintained, and that, with more than 
plausibility merely, that the foetus (like the chick in the egg) is 
nourished by the contents of the ovum. But I would not be un- 
derstood as at all insisting upon this, or the contraiy, since, as 
appears to me, we are destitute of positive proofs upon this sub- 
ject, and therefore I will reason from the more commonly receiv- 
ed opinions, in relation to this matter. 

If the foetus then, does in fact derive its nutriment from the 
blood of the mother, it may be considered certain that the blood 
of the mother, in its intire state, is not received by the foetus ; and 
I think it may also be considered certain, that not even the proxi- 
mate principles of the blood of the mother are received, in their 
intire state, by the foetus, but only the elements, or very simple 
compound principles, out of which, blood suitable for the foetus, 
may be elaborated. This elaboration, as we should suppose, must 
be performed in part by the uterine vessels of the mother, by a 
process analogous to secretion, and in part by the placenta, by a 
process analogous to the elective absorption of the mesenteric lac- 
teals. At all events, I believe that this is the most commonly 
received doctrine, with those who believe that the foetus is nourished 
by means of the blood of the mother ; and at all events, I believe 
it is certain that the vessels of the uterus possess true and proper 
secreting power, as is sufficiently manifested by the catamenial 
discharge ; and I am not apprized that those, who suppose that 
the foetus derives its nutriment from the blood of the mothei-, can 
possibly find a peg, on which to hang a doubt, in reference to the 
absorbing powers of the placenta, such powers actually as belong 
to other absorbents. 

Now is it at all probable that the Spermoedia Clavus, or any of 
its principles, can pass through the whole apparatus of primary 
digestion in the mother, through the secretory apparatus of the 
uterus, and through the absorbing apparatus of the placenta, with- 
out undergoing so much change as to destroy its medicinal pow- 
ers ? Is it probable that any proximate principle of the Spermoe- 
dia can do so, without undergoing decomposition ? The active 
principle of the Spermoedia is certainly liable to spontaneous de- 
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composition ; and the apparatus throngh which it is supposed to 
pass in this case, certainly possesses a very considerable degree of 
decomposing power, so great indeed that no other agent is known 
to escape intire. But to account fur the narcotic operation of 
Spermoedia upon the foetus when it is taken by the mother during 
parturition, by its passage through the blood, it would be necessa- 
ry that its active principle should be conveyed unchanged through 
all this vital and acting apparatus, both of the mother and of the 
foetus. Assuredly the foetus is much too speedily affected by 
Spermoedia taken by the mother, during parturition, to allow of 
its being accomplished in this manner. Assuredly the foetus is 
affected under circumstances in which we can not suppose it to be 
actually receiving nutriment from the mother. If so much must 
be conceded to a mere hypothesis, assuredly any thing may be 
established in such a manner. 

But it may be said that if the explanation of the operation 
through the medium of the blood should not be admitted none 
j2an be given. Granting that this is the fact, it affords no evidence 
of the truth of the explanation. An arguraentum ad ignorantiam 
must be admitted to prove nothing. As appears to me, the ope- 
ration of the Spermoedia under consideration, instead of proving 
its absorption, in fact contributes, as far as it goes, to prove that 
medicines do not produce their remedial effects by means, and as 
a consequence of their being taken into the mass of the circulating 
fluids, but really makes weight in the opposite scale, so utterly 
inadequate is this hypothesis to furnish any thing like a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the phenomenon under consideration. But 
what ever explanation may yet be given of the manner in which 
Spermoedia affects the foetus in utero, I can not discover how it 
can possibly vary our reply to the question whether this agent 
exerts its operation upon the mother, before it is received into the 
mass of the circulating fluids (if it is ever so received) and conse- 
quently by means of its impression upon the inner parietes of the 
stomach and upper and smaller intestines. 

From the speed with which it affects the mother, I should be 
inclined to consider it as very nearly certain, that it must exert its 
operation upo;a her, before it can possibly have had time to get 
into the mass of the circulating fluids ; but this, like the case of 
Amanita Muscaria, is without a parallel in the materia medica 
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and therefore can not be as easily settled as an ordinary and sim- 
ple case. The fact that, in the case of Spermcedia, the foetus in 
utero is ultimately narcotized by it ; and that, in the case of Aman- 
ita Muscaria, the urine becomes endowed ultimately with the 
power of the Fungus taken (only many times multiplied in 
amount) in ray opinion, considerably complicates these cases. For 
the determination of the point in question, I snjDpose, as in the 
case of Amanita Muscaria, that nothing short of an analysis, the 
determination of the active proximate principle, the discovery of 
some good test for it, and the application of such test to the blood 
of a person that has taken Spernioedia, and that just before the 
beginning of the operative effects of the article, can finally decide 
the question under consideration. The mere fact of the supposed 
absorption, or the actually ascertained absorption of an article, or 
of one or more of its proximate principles, by no means indicates 
that it does not produce all its medicinal operative effects before 
such absorption, and by means of its impression upon the inner 
parietes of the stomach and ujDper and smaller intestines, as I 
have so often inculcated. At present, I can not but be persuaded 
that the effects of Spermcedia upon the foetus in utero, will yet he 
ascertained to be produced in some other manner, than by the 
passage of its active principle unchanged through the stomach 
and upper intestines, the lacteals and mesenteric glands, the re- 
ceptaculum chyli and thoracic duct, the mass of the circulating 
fluids, the uterine vessels and maternal placenta, the fetal placen- 
ta, and the mass of the fetal circulating fluid, either to make its 
impression upon the inner parietes of the blood-vessels, or to he 
brought into contact with the whole nervous system of the fatus, 
in which we perceive the manifestations of its operation. 

Such a passage of a mere vegetable proximate principle through 
so many organs of such great power for the decomposition and 
recomposition into a new form of all ordinary vegetable matters; 
organs whose regular function it is to digest and prepare for ulti- 
mate assimilation every thing which is brought within their influ- 
ence ; or if they are unable to accomplish this, whose function 
it is to reject and prevent reception into the mass of the circula- 
ting fluid. Is there any true continuity of vital parts between the 
mother and the foetus ? Can the growth of the foetus be explain- 
ed upon the ground of the nutriment contained in the ovum, or 
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of mere contact of the vital parts of the mother and foetns, with- 
out any true continuity? I must confess, I am inclined to think 
that there is an actual continuity of vital parts, between the moth- 
er and the foetus, for the time being; but lam not absolutely 
sure. I consider it certain that the common dogma that there are 
no nerves of any sort in any part of the umbilical cord and pla- 
centa, is not true. Wherever there is both vitality and active 
motion (not mere passive motion) there must be nerves, and I 
think there is no possibility of doubting that the placenta and 
umbilical cord have both active motion, and vitality. It is well 
known that the involuntary and instinctive motor nerve of chim- 
ical action, nutrition, etc. commonly called the great sympathetic 
nerve, is distributed to all the bkood- vessels, and it must be dis- 
tributed to the blood-vessels of the umbilical cord, and the placen- 
ta, as well as to all other blood-vessels. As the umbilical cord and 
the placenta are organs of the foetus, they must derive their nerves 
from the foetus. I have often heard it said that there is only contact 
of the vital parts of the mother and of the foetus ; but such contact 
could not be maintained without actual adhesion ; and if there 
is actual adhesion of the vital parts of the mother and of the 
foetus, they must be situated to a greater or less extent, in regard 
to each other, as in cases of two difl'erent textures, that are in 
adhesion, and must be subject in a greater or less degree, to the 
laws of what I call contiguous sympathy. By contiguous sympathy, 
it is true that impressions, actions and sensations are conveyed 
only to a very limited extent, and in a very imperfect degree ; and 
in this case the extent and degree must be still more limited, and 
still more imperfect, than in any other ; but still, as appears to me, 
this explanation of the facts under consideration is attended with 
rather less difficulty (and not much neither) than the explanation 
by means of an operation through the medium of the blood ; 
which latter, so far as I can discover, amounts to an absolute impos- 
sibility, while the former, as I think, falls within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, though perhaps not within the bounds of ])robability. 

To those not familiar with the laws of the propagation of motion 
or action and sensation through the nervous system, the question 
may occur, can the cerebrum, for example, be affected in the 
manner in which it is by narcotics, through the medium of 
the nerves of the blood-vessels ? For myself, I have at present no 
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sort of doubt that this is the manner in which it is always aflfected, 
in all cases whatever, by narcotics, whether they are taken into 
the stomach or applied elsewhere. The manifestations of the oper- 
ation of the narcotics upon the hemispheres of the cerebrum, un- 
doubtedly (as I think) have their ultimate seat in the nerves of the 
blood-vessels of this organ ; and as these manifestations consist 
both in sensation and motions or actions, they must have their 
seat both in the nerves of common sensation and the nerve of 
sympathetic motion of the nutritive system, these being the only 
nerves with which the blood-vessels are furnished, and this being 
the only nervous -connexion between the alimentary canal and the 
cerebrum. As the cerebrum itself is insusceptible either of com- 
mon sensation, or of motion, from the immediate and direct con- 
tact of a narcotic with its proper substance or parenchyma, it 
would be useless to suppose actual contact of the narcotic, from 
its being conveyed in substance in the blood-vessels, and deposited 
by extravasation or otherwise, within this organ. It is well known 
that the involuntary and instinctive motor nerve of chimical 
action, nutrition, etc. is distributed much more profusely to the 
blood-vessels of the encephalus, than to the blood-vessels of any 
other part, this nerve (with its accompanying nerves of common 
sensation) actuall}^ forming a net-work around the primary caro- 
tid from its origin to its bifurcation and then continuing to do 
the same along the internal carotid, until after it enters the crani- 
um. It is also equally well known that this same nerve, com- 
monly called the great sympathetic nerve (as I have hinted above) 
has in association with it a few filaments of every pair of com- 
mon sensor nerves in the system, except those making a part of 
the third pair {Willis). 

As appears to me, it has been pretty nearly if not quite shown, 
that the Spermcedia can not operate upon the foetus through the 
medium of the blood, when it is taken by the mother during par- 
turition. Whether it can possibly operate through the medium 
of the nerves of the blood-vessels, in the manner just referred to, 
I can not possibly determine. All I can say is, that it is a point 
intirely unexplained, unless this should be admitted as an expla- 
nation ; but that this does not contribute at all to prove the cor- 
rectness of this proposed explanation, and I desire it to be expressly 
understood that I attach no importance to this proposed explana- 
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tion. The subject therefore must be considered as perfectly open 
to inquiry. 

In tliis place, I beg leave to be allowed to repeat that the nar- 
cotic effects produced by the Spermcedia upon the fcetus in utero 
when taken by the mother during parturition, constitutes a single, 
solitary and insulated case, a case to which there is no known 
parallel in the whole materia medica, since no other narcotic 
agent whatever, is known to be capable of affecting the fcetus in 
utero, when taken by a gravid or parturient woman ; and therefore 
it can not be safely assumed as proof of any supposed general 
principle, which is not supported by other adequate evidence. I 
have repeatedly had occasion to give very large quantities of Pa- 
paver to gravid and to parturient women, and in the former case, 
to continue such quantities, even for weeks, and yet I never knew 
the foetus affected in any way by it. I can say the same of Datu- 
ra, Conium and one or tv\40 other articles. None of the articles 
which are supposed to operate upon infants at the breast, through 
the medium of the milk, are known ever to be capable of affect- 
ing the foetus in utero. The importance of that provision of na- 
ture, which exempts the foetus in utero from the operation of rem- 
edies taken by the mother, will be sufficiently obvious, when it 
is considered how excedingly inconvenient it would be for the 
fcetus in utero to be purged, and vomited, as often as many pi-ac- 
titioners of medicine deem it necessary to purge and vomit gravid 
women ; and if the foetus in utero were to be depleted when ever 
a practitioner of medicine should deem it necessary to abstract 
blood from the mother, and should be depleted at the same rate 
I fear that the human race would terminate in " hidden untimely 
births," and in " infants which never saw the light" and in " the 
untimely births of women, that ra?.y not see the sun." 

There are a few plants not known to be medicinal, which are 
sometimes eaten by kine, that often, perhaps always give a pecu- 
liar flavor to the milk, cream, butter and cheese, of these animals, 
but these cases afford no argument either for or against the views 
that 1 am considering because they are not medicinal. Erige- 
ron (Caenotus) Canadensis, (Lin. and Nutt.) an Asteraceous and 
Erigeronteous plant, with a rank odor and taste, is eaten by 
kine, when it is young and tender, and often imparts its flavor 
to milk, cream, butter and cheese. This flavor seems to re- 
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side in an essential oil, which I have often had in its separate 
state. It is evidently more or less modified, as it exists in and 
gives flavor to milk, etc. Although this essential oil is reputed to 
be medicinal, yet its operative effects are so obscure, and perhaps 
even doubtful, in the very small doses and quantities in which I 
have seen it exhibited, that it must be excedingly difficult to 
determine whether it produces its medicinal operative effects be- 
fore there are any manifestations of it in the system, and out of 
the alimentary canal, or not. Spartina glabra (Muhlenberg,) a 
coarse Graminaceous plant, commonly growing in muddy brack- 
ish or salt marshes, and described as having a strong and rancid 
smell and taste, is often eaten by kine, when it is young and ten- 
der, and very frequently occasions the same taste and smell in the 
milk, cream, butter and cheese. This plant however is not medi- 
cinal. 

If I were to consider every article known, any portion of which, 
in its intire state, or any proximate principle of which, unmodi- 
fied or modified, is ever found any where within the system, and 
not in the alimentary canal, m'c should have no facts, that have 
not already been fairly exhibited by the articles which I have con- 
sidered. I believe that there are no cases that exhibit greater 
difficulties in the way of, or greater objections to my view of the 
state of facts in relation to this subject, than those that I have 
adduced. I do not think that any additional cases can possibly 
be bi-ought forward, which are better calculated to support a dif- 
ferent view than the cases that I have exhibited. 

The number of instances in which there is good reason to sup- 
pose, i. e. in which there is something like proof, that medicines 
are taken into the circulation, is extremely small, in comparison 
with those where there is no proof of such reception, altogether 
too small to afford sufficient reason to believe that this is a mode 
in which medicines produce their remedial operations. It appears 
to me to be a well proved fact, that as a general rule, in the few 
instances in which medicines are actually taken into the circula- 
tion, their medicinal effects do in reality take place previous to 
any manifestations of the article in the circulation, and these are 
not enhanced, and sometimes not even continued, after their absorp- 
tion takes place. In a few instances in which medicines are taken 
into the circulation, the quantity so received is vcrv jimitod and 
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excedingly small, even though ever so much is swallowed. Now 
the opei-ative eifects produced on the system are always propor- 
tioned to the quantity taken into the alimentary canal, and not to 
the quantity taken into the circulation. It is very often the fact that 
there is less of a given medicine taken into the circulation, when 
a large quantity is taken into the stomach, and vice versa. As 
appears to me, the real question intact is, whether those medicines 
which are taken into the stomach, afiect the system by virtue 
merely of the impression which they make upon the lining mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, or wiiether they are received into 
the mass of the blood, and aifect the system by virtue of the im- 
pression which tiiey make upon the lining membrane or inner 
parietes of the blood vessels, or whether they are actually excre- 
ted from the blood vessels upon, and thus brought into contact 
with the very ]iarts on which they ultinuitely operate. 

The hypothesis of the necessity of the absorption and reception 
of unchanged medicinal substances into the blood-vessels, and of 
their mixture with the blood, was first made, when diseases were 
supposed to be exclusively seated in the blood, and to consist 
intirely in some change in the qualities of the fluid. When it 
beo-an to be understood that many diseases at least, were not seat- 
ed at all in the blood, but in the living and acting solids, the old 
hypothesis was modified accordingly, and it was maintained that 
the medicinal substance must, in such a case, some how cjme into 
contact with, or be deposited (I suppose, particle by particle) upon 
those living and acting solid parts, in which the disease is seated. 
But of the last opinion at least, there is a total deficiency of all 
proof; and in regard to the former there is an equal deficiency of 
proof that they ever produce any medicinal efi'ects in this way. 
Assuredly we are not more bound to receive any thing in med- 
icine without proof, than in philosophy generally, and as appears 
to me, it is extremely unphilosophical to do so. So far as respects 
myself I feel quite satisfied that there is not a single article of the 
materia medica now known, which produces its remedial effects 
by actual contact with diseased parts, conveyed through the me- 
dium of the circulation, or in other words, by being taken into the 
mass of the circulating fluids, and carried to the diseased parts, 
or the parts in which its operations are manifested. Where med- 
icinal effects are produced by the injection of remedial agents 
11 
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into the blood, it appears to me, that the direct and immediate 
impression of the agent is always confined exclusivelv to tlie inner 
parietes of the blood-vessels. 

I must here remark, by way of further explanation, that wliere 
remote ill effects take place from the use of Antimony, Mercury, 
Lead, Arsenic, Iodine, etc. when continued for a considerable 
length of time at regular intervals, in doses so small as not to 
produce any instant or immediate disquiet, either in the stomach, 
or any other part of the system, I know no reason to believe that 
the substance of these articles is actually accumulated in any part 
of the system. On the contrary, it is far more probable (indeed 
I think there is actual proof of it) that from a succession of slight 
impressions, they produce a succession of slight changes, which in 
appropriate cases, after a longer or shorter time, overcome those 
diseases for which they are remedial. When continued beyond 
the point where they cease to be sanative, or when long used in 
health, the changes above mentioned are ultimately extended so 
far as to constitute disease. Those articles which never produce 
any of these remote ill effects (as Iron and Cinchona for example) 
are capable of producing this succession of slight changes only to 
a certain point, and then they cease to produce any effect at all, 
being incapable of producing so much change, as is necessary to 
constitute disease. Most commonly the system has so strong a 
power of preserving the due proportion and quality of the prin- 
ciples, both proximate and ultimate, that enter into its composition, 
as to interfere with the absorption of medicines, even to a very 
slight extent; yet in certain diseased states of the digestive organs 
this balance is sometimes very materially disturbed. This hap- 
pens occasionally in dram-drinkers as they were once called, or 
tipplers as they are now called, in whose bodies the proportion of 
combustible matter is some times so greatly augmented that ordi- 
nary chimical affinity some times supersedes vital organic affinity, 
and spontaneous combustion some times takes place • or combus- 
tion is enkindled, by otherwise inadequate means. In these in- 
stances, Alcohol has for a considerable time, answered to a great 
extent the purpose of nutriment. An opposite state more rarely 
exists, in which the system seems capable of appropriating and 
disposing of concentrated chimical acids, and even of Arsenous 
Acid and Protochlorid of Mercury or Corrosive Sublimate in 
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very large doses. It is maintained then, that no medicines taken 
into the stomach produce their remedial operation by passing into 
the mass of the circulating fluids, and of course, that such a 
reception into the blood is not necessary to their sanative effects. 
As appears to me, the discussion on this subject in some of our 
common works on materia medica only serves to show how a 
writer may wander on all sides of a topic, without ever touching 
the only important part of it, the real essential point at issue. 

The doctrine of the existence of morbific matter in the mass of 
the circulating fluid, and the necessity of the reception of medi- 
cinal substances into the blood-vessels in order to obtain their rem- 
edial operation, and indeed all the doctrines of the humoral path- 
ology, appear to me to be intirely in opposition to the principles 
of the Baconian philosophy, as they rest on no proof, and shackle 
medicine even to this day. It is still very nearly a universal opin- 
ion that this supposed morbific matter in the mass of the circula- 
tius: fluids, and even these vitiated fluids themselves must be let- 
out, and the system must be purged, either by depletion of blood, 
by emesis or catharsis, or by diuresis or diaphoresis, or the quan- 
tity of this morbific matter must be diminished by depletion and 
evacuation of some sort. Such sj)eculations or hypotheses, for 
they do not mount to the dignity of theories, encumber medicine 
far more than phlogiston encumbered and embarrassed chimistry ; 
and till the non-medical multitude, as well as physicians, are 
thoroughly rid of them, they will continue to be like a millstone 
about the neck. 

The opinion that all remedies, or even remedies in general, are 
taken into tlie mass of the circulating fluids, and produce their 
effects either on the blood itself, or by their impression upon the 
inner parietes of the blood-vessels, or by contact with the proper 
substance of the parts or organs in which the manifestations of 
their operation are perceived, appears to me to be destitute of all 
good foundation. The opinion that they operate upon the blood 
on the one hand, or by contact with the proper substance of the 
parts or organs in which the manifestations of their operation are 
perceived on the other hand, appears to me to be an excedingly 
rude and mechanical notion. Yery numerous pathological facts 
of considerable diversity of character might be cited to show that 
the actual contact of the medicine with the proper substance of 
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the part or organ, in which the manifestations of its operation are 
perceived, caii not possibly be necessary for the production of the 
medicinal effects of any internal remedy whatever, not even of 
emetics and cathartics. 

Professor Knight (of Yale College) once informed me of a case 
that came nnder his personal observation, in which by the pas- 
sage of a loaded cart across the abdomen, the intestinum jeju- 
num was completely divided between the wheel and the spine. 
The physician who was first called immediately administered a 
plentiful quantity of a solution of one of the antiphlogistic and 
hydrao-oo'ue cathartic salts, in some vegetable infusion. In four 
or five hours, this dose purged freely, producing the peculiar wa- 
tery evacuations, which these salts ordinarily occasion. In a little 
more than twelve hours, the patient died, and on post-obit exami- 
nation, the lesion above mentioned was discovered, and apparent- 
ly the whole of the cathartic solution, which had been taken, was 
found in the cavity of the abdomen. Iti faet by far the greatest 
number of the remedial articles now in use, as far as is known, are 
utterly incapable of being at all taken-up unchanged from the ali- 
mentary canal into the mass ot circulating fluid ; and in the few 
instances in which this seems to happen, the medicinal effect, as 
I am well satisfied, is demonstrably produced before this takes 
place. Indeed the proportion of remedies which is capable of 
being so taken-up, is so small, when compared with those which 
are not, as to evince conclusively, to my mind at least, that they 
are mere exceptions to the general rule. In the few instances 
likewise, in which there is supposed by some to be evidence that 
substances are absorbed by the skin, or from the external surface, 
it does not appear to me that any remedial effects are produced 
subsequent to and in consequence of such supposed absorption ; 
-nor in my opinion, can this part be considered as any more an 
avenue for aliment, than for medicine. In the present state of our 
knowledge, I am very decidedly of the opinion that the few cases 
of the absorption of remedies unchanged from the alimentary 
canal into the mass of the circulating fluid, which have been sat- 
isfactorily i^roved to occur, should, upon every sound principle of 
philosophy, be considered as unexplained and apparently useless 
anomalies. 

The cases in which secreted and morbid matters belongino- to 
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one part of the system have been, as is supposed, suddenly trans- 
ferred to, and consequently found in an other, as I think, have in 
all probability contributed to keep-up the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of the absorption of remedies into the mass of the circulating 
fluids, a doctrine which originated exclusively in the humoral path- 
ology ; but to me, they only prove the doctrine of vicarious action. 
In all probability, this is the true f-ase in every supposed metasta- 
sis of pus, except when it passes through the cellular tissue, which 
does not constitute a true metastasis. Thus as seems to me, 
this remnant of the humoral and mechanical pathology vanishes 
before investigation, the cases that I have stated, being some of 
the strongest in its favor, with which I am acquainted. 

Two intirely different plants may grow side by side, and even 
their roots may be interwoven, so that they must derive their 
nourishment from the same soil, and yet each will be made up of 
its own proi)er proximate and ultimate principles, evincing clearly 
that the vegetable absorbents do not take-up unchanged every 
thing that presents. Different individuals of the same animal 
species fed upon different food, retain all their specific peculiari- 
ties of composition, and also produce secretions with all their spe- 
cific peculiarities of composition, while individuals of different 
and widely diverse species, when fed upon the same food, do the 
same. One animal is capable of subsisting upon articles that are 
poisonous to another. When an animal is either quickly or slow- 
ly destroyed by poisonous food, its flesh is not thereby rendered 
poisonous. The flesh of inferior animals, that have eaten substan- 
ces poisonous to us, and not to themselves, or whose lives have 
been destroyed by substances poisonous both to us and to them- 
selves, is not thereby rendered poisonous, the prevailing opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The flesh of those animals which 
are killed by arrows, armed with the insjDissated juice of Rouhamon 
Curare and Strychnos toxifera, or Woorara, and Antiaris toxica- 
ria or Upas-Antiar and other analogous articles, is not poisonous, 
but is constantly eaten by the people who use such arrows. This 
is conclusive evidence that such poisons are not taken into the 
blood-vessels unchanged. If they w^ere so received such flesh 
would inevitably be poisonous. This fact shows that such agents 
always act upon the nervous system, in consequence of their 
mere impression on the alimentary canal, or upon other parts to 
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which they may be applied, and upon which they are capable of 
acting. 

Mr. George Borrow says " the accusation" (of the Gypsies of 
England) " of producing disease and death among the cattle was" 
(once) '> far from groundless." "Indeed, however strange and 
incredible it may sound at the present day, to those who are unac- 
quainted with this caste, and the peculiar habits of the Komma- 
nees, the practice is still occasionally pursued, in England, and 
many other countries, where they are found." "From this practice, 
when they are not detected, they derive considerable advantage." 
" Poisoning cattle is exercised by them in two ways : by one, 
they merely cause disease in the animals, with the view of receiv- 
ing money for curing them, upon offering their services ; the poi- 
son is generally administered by powders cast at night into the man- 
gers in which" (and upon the food on which) " the animals feed ; 
this way is entirely confined to the larger cattle, such as horses 
and cows." " By the other, which they practice chiefly on swine, 
speedy death is almost invariably produced, the drug administered 
being of a highly intoxicating" (narcotic instead of intoxicating) 
" nature, and affecting the brain." They then apply at the Louse 
or farm where the disaster has occurred, for the carcass of the 
animal, which is generally given to them without suspicion, and 
then they feast on the flesh, which is not injured by the poison, 
which only affects the head" (rather the nervous system). {George 
Borrow^ s Zincali^ or Gypsies in Sjyain^ New YorTc^ J. Win- 
chester^ 1843. In another place Borrow says, " by means of Drao" 
(a poison employed by them) " the Gitanos"(or Gypsies)" procure 
themselves food by poisoning swine as their brethren in England 
do, and then feasting on the flesh, which is abandoned as worthless" 
by its owner. One of their songs runs thus : 
" By Gypsy Drow the Porker died, 
I saw him stiff at evening tide, 
But I saw him not when morning shone, 
For the Gypsies ate him flesh and bone." 

{Borrow^s Zincali^ Chap, vi., Prt. ii.) 

It has been supposed that the flesh of the Tetrao Urabellus or 

Partridge of New England, is some times rendered poisonous by 

the birds eating the leaves of Kalmia latifolia. I have been 

informed on the best authority, that this bird is rarely taken iu 
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the autumnal season in Connecticut, without having more or less 
of the leaves of Kalmia latifolia in its crop, and sometimes it 
is full of it ; and yet these birds are constantly eaten in great 
numbers, and by very many persons, and always without incon- 
venience. I never could learn that any body in Connecticut has 
ever been incommoded in the. least, by eating their flesh. The 
Kalmia seems to be one of the natural articles of food for this 
bird. It has been supposed that the flesh of the same bird is some 
times rendered poisonous by the bird's eating the drupes of Rhus 
venenata. I have also been informed on the best authority, that 
this bird is rarely taken in the autumnal season in Connecticut, 
without having more or less of the drupes or fruit of the Khus ven- 
enata in its crop ; and yet, notwithstanding this, tliese birds are 
constantly eaten in great numbers, and by very many persons, and 
always, as far as I have been able to ascertain, without inconven- 
ience, at least in Connecticut. Indeed this fruit seems to be a 
natural article of food for this bird, being always eaten greedily 

V it. 

I have long been well satisfied that an article which is the nat- 
ural and ordinary food of an animal can never be noxious or poi- 
sonous to such animal, unless from mere excess in quantity. I 
have long been well satisfied that when an animal, from extreme 
hunger has been induced to eat an article which is noxious or 
poisonous, and even deadly to itself, its flesh is never poisonous to 
any other animal in consequence. If a truly poisonous article is 
not digested, it does not pass-out of the alimentary canal, and 
therefore it can not be assimilated to the solids of the animal eat- 
ing it. If a truly poisonous article is digested, it is thereby de- 
composed and converted into some thing not poisonous ; and 
therefore, if it is assimilated to the flesh of the animal eating it, 
it can not possibly render it poisonous. 

But it is said to be certain that the flesh of certain animals, that 
are generally wholesome, is occasionally noxious or poisonous. 
This is true ; but there is abundant evidence that such an opera 
tion is not immediately owing to any thing that the animal has 
recently eaten, because the flesh of animals not infrequently ope- 
rates in this manner, when it is certain that they have eaten noth- 
ing except their most common and ordinary food. When the flesh 
of animals ordinarily wholosome proves noxious or poisonous to 
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man, it is undoubtedlj from some disease of the animal. Sncli 
disease may indeed be remotely and indirectly occasioned by un- 
wholesome food, or it may not be; but this is some thing intirelj 
different from what I am combating. If the lacteals were not 
governed by fixed and uniform laws, the blood would soon be a 
mass too heterogeneous in its composition and qualities, to nourish 
the system ; and if the ultimate assimilating secretories deposited 
and animalized every thing unchanged that might be contained in 
such a heterogeneous mass of blood, all peculiarities of species 
among animals would soon be inevitably lost. Under such cir- 
cumstances, who can say what, after a short time, a few years per- 
haps, would be the composition of the Hypochondriac, who is 
constantly swallowing drugs. 

On a little consideration it will be evident that there must be 
some power that presides over and regulates what shall, and what 
shall not enter into the composition of organized animal bodies ; 
and it there is such care in our organization and endowments that 
]iothing in the way of nutriment, at least to any amount, should 
enter the system through the medium of the blood, that is not 
fitted for its proper support and growth, is it probable that medi- 
cines (most of which are foreign enough) when taken into the 
stomach should not be subject to the same laws and should not be 
compelled to undergo the same ordeal, when they are presented to 
the several sentries wiiicli guard the portals of access to the mass 
of the circulating fluids ? As I have already said elsewhere, those 
who maintain the opinion that medicines act by being taken into 
the cii'culation, do not attempt to show whether they produce their 
effects by their action upon the blood itself, by their action upon 
the inner parietes of the blood-vessels, or by extravasation upon 
and contact with the diseased parts. In the discussions of this 
subject by authors it would seem as if it had been more an object 
to oppose each other successfully, than to arrive at a knowledge of 
the truth. 

To those who imagine that medicines exert their action upon the 
blood, the inquiry may be put — what is the power of the blood 
independent of the vital and nervous solids that are instrumental 
in its production and formation, in ultimate assimilation, in secre- 
tion ;md in excretion ? Though it may actually have a low degree 
of vitality, yet what can the blood accomplish towards can-ying 
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on any one of the functions of the animal economy independent 
of the influence of the nervous system, and the other living, 
moving and acting solids ? It appears to me to be merelj' a pas- 
sive instrument of these powers, and liable to be modified for bet- 
ter or for worse, according as these living, moving and acting 
solids are in a healtliful or morbid condition. If the blood were 
the primary seat of disease, or the primary seat of the effects of 
medicines, it must of necessity be so, as an intire mass, so that 
upon this hypothesis there could never be such a thing as a topical 
disease, or a topical eifect of remedies. In short, upon the sub- 
ject of the modus operandi medicaminum, I concur mainly with 
Dr. Dewees of Philadelphia, who says " experiments carefully 
made and often repeated, ])rove to absolute demonstration, the 
intire conversion" (i. e. decomposition and recomposition into a 
new form) " so far as regards its activity"(active principles) "which 
every substance undergoes, preparatory to its admission into the 
circulation." " In making this averment" (says this gentleman) 
" we are not ignorant that some of the properties" (rather princi- 
ples) " of certain matters, may be traced in the secretions and 
excretions, such as the odor," (rather odorous principle) "of Gar- 
lic, the coloring matter of Madder, etc." He continues, " but it 
is manifest that the" (medicinally) " active properties of these arti- 
cles are previously destroyed or neuti-alized, by the process of" 
(digestion and) " aninialization, and nothing remains, saving the 
nutritive, or at least inoperative parts." " In this conclusion" 
(says Dr. Dewees) " we are warranted by a variety of considera- 
tions, and especially by the incontrovertible fact that however 
bland the fluid may be, whether milk or mucilage, or oil, or pus, 
it can not pass, even in the smallest quantity, directly into the 
blood without producing even the most fatal consequences." 

It is here to be observed that I do not consider the fact that, in 
a few instances, patients affected by such attacks as malignant 
epidemic Cholera, or some other equally intense disease, under 
which recovery is hopeless, have tolerated large injections into the 
blood-vessels, of water holding salts and various other substances 
in solution, as constituting an exception to this position, since it 
is perfectly well known that the system, when very powerfully 
occupied by certain violent and severe diseases, will tolerate meas- 
ures and agents, that under any other circumstanceSj would destroy 
12 
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life speedily. " That the absorbents" (continues this writer) "are 
endowed with the power of digesting" (as it were, at least to a 
certain extent) " and animalizing whatever they take-np, is too 
strikingly evinced to be denied." " TMs is one of tbe provisions 
of nature to prevent noxious substances from penetrating into the 
circulation unchanged." " Of that antiquated and truly absurd 
system" (the humoral pathology, continues Dr. Dewees) " we stiH 
retain much, even at the present day, insinuating itself into our 
reasonings and opinions, and clouding many of our medical 
views." "By the humoral pathology," (says he) " it was held, 
that all substances, by whatever avenue brought into the body, are 
conducted through the circulation, to some part on which they 
make an impression." " Every article, whether noxious or reme- 
dial, was supposed to produce its effects in this way." " In short, 
no other idea was entertained of the operation of agents on the 
living frame, except by direct touch on some portion of the sol- 
ids, or mixture with the fluids." " The hypothesis under consid- 
eration" (says our author) " is purely gratuitous." " It is buHt on 
a postulate, of which there is not the slightest evidence, and it 
results from the most wretched species of philosophizing." " Give 
me, cried Archimedes, with the enthusiasm of genius, a spot on 
which to fix my machinery, and I will move the globe." " Equal- 
ly may the theorist exclaim, in the ardour of confidence, grant me 
my premises, and there are none of the arcana or mysteries of 
nature, which I will not reveal or explain." " ITothing is more 
easy." " To answer such purposes hypotheses may be made to 
start up like exhalations." " Be it remembered however, that 
these intellectual phantasies have ever proved the bane of truth, 
and the curse of medicine." 

Dr. Dewees precedes, " now perhaps we may render our theo- 
ry" (if it is a theory rather than a plain matter of fact, I would 
abandon it) " acceptable even to the humoral pathologist, by 
showing that a sympathetic action is precisely the same," (so far 
as regards results)" as that produced in either of the above modes." 
" As preliminary to the main consideration, we assume it as indis- 
putable, that whenever an agent, remedial or poisonous, is applied 
to a susceptible portion of the body, externally or internally, an 
action" (sensation or condition is occasioned) " which is extended 
more or less according to the diffusibility" (of the operation or 
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effect) " of the article or the degree of sympathetic connexion 
which the part may have with the body generally." " Thus" (a 
condition is produced, or) " a set of" (sensations or) " actions is" 
(occasioned) " which is precisely similar, provided they are con- 
fined to the same" (subordinate) " system, by which is to be under- 
stood parts of an identity of structure, or having the same official" 
(or functional) " capacities." " But where the chain runs into 
other" (subordinate) " systems it loses its homogeneous character, 
the actions being" (more or less) " modified, according to the pecu- 
liar organization of the parts in which they may take place." " To 
illustrate our meaning more distinctly" (says Dr. Dewees) " we 
will state a very familiar case." " By inserting a particle of vari- 
olous matter under the sMn,"(a peculiar and specific)" local irrita- 
tion is created," (and) " in a few days, this action becomes diffused, 
and a fever ensues, which after a short continuance, produces an 
eruption." " It is in this way" (says our author) " that morbid 
action" (likewise) " distributes itself." " "When diseases arise from 
a point" (as probably all diseases do, though more strikingly those 
occasioned by inoculation) " the matter introduced is not infinitely 
divided and spread over the body, but" (in reality only) " the 
action, which that matter had originally" (produced). " These," 
(says Dr. Dewees) " are the general principles which apply to the 
system in every condition, and which explain the modus operan- 
di of medicines, as well as the" (modus operandi of the) " causes 
of disease." " Whatever, in short, operates upon the living frame, 
is obedient to the same laws." " The spot thus acted upon, is the 
focus, from which is irradiated the more diffused impressions." 
{Amer. Jour. Med. Soi. New Series., No. 3, 1825, pages 150, 
157.) 

Dr. jN'athaniel Chapman says that " the hypothesis of the absorp- 
tion of medicines into the blood-vessels, is evidently a relic of 
the humoral pathology." " By the disciples of that doctrine" 
(says he) " it was held that disease chiefly consists in a deprava- 
tion of the blood from too great tenuity or viscidity ;" (from) "an 
excess of acid or alkaline acrimony," (or from) " morbific matter 
entering from without, or generated within, by a process analogous 
to fermentation or putrefaction." "As a necessary consequence 
cf this view of disease, medicines were suffered to enter the cir- 
culation, and by a sort of chimical action, to correct the vitiated 
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condition of the fluids and lience the origin of the terms iiis])is- 
sants, attenuants, antacids, antalkali'^nes) "antiseptics, dihients, 
demulcents, etc." " To demonstrate the fallacy of these specula- 
tions, by any detail of facts, or reasonings" (says Dr. Chapniaii) 
" can not now be required, as they are pretty generally exploded." 
Dr. Chapman continues, " my opinion is, that all changes in the 
condition of the fluids are wrought by impressions made through 
the intervention of the solids." "Not the slightest proof exists, 
so far as I know, of tlieir undergoing any mutations, either by 
spontaneous action or from the introduction of fui-eign matters, 
much less that such is the cause of disease, or the mode in which 
our remedies operate." Dr. Chapman sa^'S in order " to pene- 
trate into the circulation, medicines must pass either by the lac- 
teals, or the lympliatics." " Now" (says he) " it seems" (iinicb) 
"more than probable that in either case, their powers would be 
so changed by the prepai-atoiy processes of" (digestion and) " aiii- 
malization" (or of absorption) " as to be de[)rived of all activity." 
" Can it indeed be credited that any substance, after a subjection 
to the digestive and assimilative powers, retains, in the slightest 
degree, its original projierties ?" "On the contrary, experiments 
show that eliyle, however diversiiied the materials may be out of 
which it is formed, whetlier they are animal or vegetable, has inva- 
riably an identity of nature, and instead of being crude, as is 
commonly imagined, is in reality a highly elaborated fluid, hav- 
ing many, and perhaps most of the properties of blood, except 
merely its red color." " It contains at least three of the constit- 
uent parts of blood " (viz.) " 1st. Tiiere is one portion of the chyle 
which preserves its fluidity during life, but coagulates after death 
by exposure to the air." "This" (in all probability) " is essenti- 
ally" (coagulable lymph, or) " flhrine." " 2nd. There is another 
portion which resembles serum in continuing fluid when exposed 
to the atmosphere, and in coagulating at the same degree of tem- 
perature as serum." " 3rd. Thei-e is another portion still, consist- 
ing of globules similar to those of the blood, with this difference 
only, that they are much more minute." " The fact of the perfect 
and uniform constitution of chyle, seems to me" (says Dr. Chap- 
man) " to put down at once, the hypothesis Mdiich I am combat- 
tmg." " But perhaps it may be said that it proves nothing in the 
case of medicines administered in other ways than by the stem- 
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Rch, as when applied to the surface of the body, or introduced into 
the lower intestines." " To this objection the answer is obvious, 
and I think very satisfactory." Dr. Chapman as well as Dr. 
Dewees says "no one who has carefully attended to the phenome- 
na of the absorbent system, can help admitting that every section 
of it is endowed with the power of digestion" (as it were, at least 
to a certain extent) " and assimilation, and the lymphatics quite 
as conspicuously as the lacteals." '• This capacity is given as a pro- 
vision of nature, to exclude noxious matters from the circulation." 
"Tiie absorbents in most" (if not all) " instances, are fully ade- 
quate to this end." "That some of the properties" (principles 
rather) " of certain articles, as the odor"(ous principle) "of Gar- 
lic, and the coloi'ing matter of Madder, are displayed in the 
secretions and excretions," Dr. Chapman says " I am not dis- 
posed to deny." " But it does not hence follow that these sub- 
stances entered the circulation, in their ]u-imitive shape." "Di- 
rectly the reverse seems indeed to be proved as neither the one 
nor the other can be detected in the seium of the blood. ( Vide 
Iljd'jes's Inaugural Thesis puhlished in 1801.)" 

Dr. Chapman says "to me it is clear that the process of assim- 
ilation, as perfoi'iued either by the chylopoietic viscera, or by any 
part of the absorbent apparatus, completely decomposes Jiil," 
(compound) " substances, and however discrepant in their pro- 
perties, reduces them to one homogeneous fluid fitted for the pur- 
pose of nutrition." " But when thrown into the secretions or 
excretions, being removed beyond the sphere of the vital eneigies, 
the chimical affinities are again some times brought into play, by 
which these substances are in pai't or M'holly regenei'ated." Dr. 
Chapman says " whether this explanation shall be received or 
not, it must at least be acknowledged, that no substance in its 
active state ever reaches the circulation, since experiments have 
shown that even a few drops of the mildest fluid, as milk or mucil- 
age, oil or pus, can not be injected into the blood-vessels without 
occasioning the most fatal consequences." Dr. Chapman says 
" conceding how ever to the humoral pathologists, all which their 
doctrine demands, still insuperable difficulties remain in the way 
of its adoption to account for the operation of medicines." " Not 
to dwell tediously on this subject, I shall content myself, at pres- 
ent, with merely mentioning, that we are not at all informed by 
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it, why our remedies, after being mixed with the blood, should be 
directed to one organ in preference to another, as Mercury to the 
salivary glands, etc." " As regards the Mercurial preparations" 
(says our author) " the example particularly selected by Murray, 
to illustrate the hypothesis of absorption, there is the most con- 
clusive proof, that in what ever manner employed, they are not 
carried into the circulation, and no doubt such is the case with all 
the articles of the materia medica." ( Vide the experiments of 
Drs. Physio and Seyhert published in vol. Y. of the Medical 
Repository.) Dr. Chapman says "it results therefore from what I 
have said, that we are to reject the fluids altogether, in our inqui- 
ries relative to the operation of medicines because, in addition to 
the reason already stated for doing so, we have in that law of the 
animal economy called sympathy, or consent of parts, a solution 
of the problem, infinitely more consistent with the existing state 
of our knowledge." On this point Dr. ChaiDraan agrees with Dr. 
Dewees, for he says that " conformably to this theory, whenever 
a medicinal substance is applied to a susceptible portion of the 
body externally or internally, an action is" (occasioned) " which is 
extended more or less, according to the diffusibility of the" (ope- 
ration) " of the substance, or the degree of sj-mpathetic connex- 
ion, which the part may maintain with the body generally." 
" Thus a set of actions is" (produced) " every one of which is pre- 
cisely similar, provided they are confined to the same" (subordi- 
nate) " system of parts, by which is to be understood, parts of an 
identity of structure." " If however the chain runs into other" 
(subordinate) " systems, it loses its homogeneous character, the 
actions being modified by the peculiar organization of parts in 
which they may take place." " These are principles of universal 
application." " In every case, whether it respects the operation 
of remedies, or the production of disease, the spot primarily acted 
upon, is a point from which is diffused the radiated impressions." 
( Vide Chapman'' 8 Edition of M%irraifs Materia Medica^ New 
York, 1821. Vol.1, pages 98-100.) 

DIGESTIBILITY OF MEDICINES. 

The operation of medicines is often very greatlly afi"ected by 
their digestibility or non-digestibility. I do not think there is any 
room for doubt that most vegetable organic medicines at least, 
undergo a more or less perfect digestion during their passage 
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through the organs of primary digestion, some articles being 
unquestionably more completely and more perfectly digested than 
others. This is evident from various facts and circumstances. 
In the first place, the proportion of vegetable organic medicines, 
of which any trace can be found, in the mass of the circulating 
fluid, is (as I have said) excedingly small, in comparison with 
the whole materia medica. l!f o greater traces of these same med- 
icines can be found either in the fecal discharges from the lower 
and larger intestines, or in any other of the excretions. It fol- 
lows of com-se, that in their passage through the stomach and 
upper and smaller intestines, they must have been subjected to 
the process of digestion, which necessarily involves a decomposi- 
tion generally, and a recomposition into a new form. That 
primary digestion involves this, will be evident from the fact that 
the proximate composition both of chyme as it is formed in the 
stomach, and of chyle as it is formed in the upper and smaller 
intestines, is different from the proximate composition of any indi- 
vidual article of food before digestion, and is always uniform in 
all healthy subjects, whatever may have been the material digest- 
ed. I say that the proximate composition of chyme and chyle is 
always uniform in a healthy subject, what ever the material 
digested, by which I mean that the several proximate principles 
are always the same, as respects number, composition, nature and 
character, though perhaps they may vary some what, as respects 
relative proportion. In diseased subjects, and in the case of sub- 
jects confined to a very limited or narrow range of food, a range 
too small to be capable of fm'nishing all of the several elements 
(at least in any thing like the due proportion) necessary to support 
the growth, and repair the waste of the system, it may be other 
wise ; but then under such circumstances, disease is the inevitable 
consequence, at least sooner or later, and if the range of food is 
not increased, or the whole diet changed, death is the result after 
a time. Among those who are excedingly indigent, too much so 
to be able to obtain the variety of food necessary to health ; and. 
in State prisons, where the variety of food is either limited by 
laws made by popular legislatm-es, or by the arbitary will of the 
prison-keeper both equally ignorant of the whole subject of die- 
tetics, disease of a certain sort almost always follows. Strama 
Porphyra, general exhaustion etc., are among the most common 
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diseases, that result from such a diet. In fact when vegetable 
organic inediciucs are not digested to a greater or less extent, 
their operation is generally disagreeable and unkind ; and they 
seldom produce the beneficial effects expected from them. Almost 
every physician, v/lio has been in practice for any length of time, 
must undoubtedly be familiar with the fact that when the cathar- 
tic Oil of the Ricinus communis for example passes through the 
intestines undigested and unchanged, it is always productive of 
tormina and other disturbance ; it seldom purges in a reguhu- 
manner, and it as seldom renders tlie service expected fi-(un it. 
But if medicines are to a greater or less exent digested (or deccm- 
posed and recomposed into a new form) during their passage 
through the organs of primary digestion, it may L-e asked when, 
or at what time, they exert their medicinal powers, and prod nee 
their medicinal effect? I answer that in general, they do this 
before their absolute digestion, and total decomposition and recom- 
position into a new form ; and they do it by their mere impression 
or action upon the inner parietes, or in other words, upon the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and upper or smaller intestines, 
for which there is abundant time, since vegetable substances are 
not so soon digested as animal substances, and medicinal substan- 
ces not so soon as food. In the digestion of crude vegetable med. 
icines however, there are doubtless several stages. For example, 
when crude bark of Cinchona in fine powder is swallowed, the 
first stage of its digestion seems to be such an extrication of its 
several proximate principles from their combination with each 
other, that they are enabled to exert their medicinal powers and 
produce their medicinal effects, which they would not other wise 
do. I have very often observed that where the energies of the 
organs of primary digestion are by any means so much impaired, 
that this degree of digestion does not take place, the medicine 
produces no other than mere mechanical effects, which are com- 
monly irritant in some mode or degree. It is doubtless owing to 
a deficiency of this grade or degree of digestion, that the powder 
of crude bark of Cinchona so often fails of producing any useful 
or salutary effects in many cases of Typhus putridus etc. that 
are attended with very great atony, or in other words, extreme 
exhaustion of the vital energies of the heart and blood-vessels, 
and at the same time, of all the parts dependent upon the great 
sympathetic nerve. 
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Many of the disagreeable effects of medicines in the stomach, 
when they are strongly indicated by the condition of the system 
at large, are undoubtedly the result of the inability of the stom- 
ach to perform this first grade of digestion. When the Alcaloid 
Quinine (perhaps also the Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum) is 
taken into the stomach, this first grade of digestion ceases to be 
necessary, because the medicinally active principle only is taken 
in a separate state, and the stomach no longer requires a separa- 
tion of it from the medicinally inert principles, with which it is 
combined in the crude bark. It has long appeared to me that the 
medicinal operation of the pure Alcaloid Quinine is more pleasant, 
agreeable and kind than that of the Disulphate of Oxyd of Quini- 
num. If this is the fact I think it is mainly explainable by its great- 
er digestibility. I have long believed that the vegetable Alcaloids 
generally, are less likely to disagree with the stomach, less likely 
to operate disagreeably and unkindly when they are taken in an 
uncombined state, than when taken in combination at least with 
the strong chimical acids. If this is true, and if the difference 
results from the greater digestibility of the uncombined Alcaloid, 
it will probably be found that the Salts of the Alcaloids with the 
vegetable organic Acids, will be more kind in their operation than 
their Salts with the strong inorganic or chimical Acids. When 
the powder of crude bark of Cinchona is taken, it is the j)roduct 
of the first stage of its digestion, that produces the medicinal 
effects that we desire ; but when the Alcaloids Cinchonine 
Quinine etc. are taken, their efiects must be produced before any 
grade or degree of digestion is effected. 

The crude inspissated descending sap of Papaver soraniferum 
commonly called Opium, requires a certain grade or degree of 
digestion to separate its active proximate principles from those 
which are inert. Of the latter Caoutchouc seems to be the prin- 
cipal, and this is extremely difficult of digestion. In some cases 
when this grade of digestion is not at all performed, Opium 
some times fails almost intirely of producing any of its regular 
effects. In violent paroxysms of Enterodynia I have more than 
once Icnown a large amount of crude Opium in the shape of pill 
(made into this form while the article was soft, and subsequently 
sufiered to become dry) administered with very little efi'ect. 
13 
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Finally resort was bad to the Tincture of Opium from which 
relief was soon obtained. When the intestines came to be tlior- 
ou-hlj evacuated, the pills of Opium were found together, softened 
indeed, but not dissolved. The invariable difiicult.y m the diges- 
tion of Caoutchouc, and the impairment of the digestive power 
by the disease, often undoubtedly prevents ihe regular effects 
of the Opium. The digestibility of the Alcaloid Morphine must 
be far greater than that of the inspissated descending sap of 
Papaver, since it contains no Caoutchouc, nor any thing less diges- 
tible than itself. I have often had occasion to observe the short- 
ness of the duration of the effects of the Alcaloid Morphine, in 
comparison with the continuance of the effects of Opium, though 
I doubt not that the effects of both continue after the perfect and 
complete digestion of the doses. The speed with which the Alca- 
loid Morphine produces its effects is greater than that of Opium, 
but this is due to the circun^.stance that the Morphine (contrary 
to what is the fact with Opium) does not require any degree of 
digestion for its fullest opei-ation. 

Even when some medicines of vegetable organic origin, in 
minute quantities, are thrown into the mass of the circulating flu- 
ids, by injection into a vein, it has been found that they undergo 
a very speedy decomposition. This has been found to be the fact 
with some of the Salts of Oxyd of Morphinum, since no trace of 
them can be discovered in the blood, even by the most delicate 
tests, a very short time after the injection. Perhaps this ready 
digestibility is the reason why Morphine produces so little distur- 
bance, in comparison with some other agents, when thus admin- 
istered. But in medicines of inorganic and pure chimical origin, 
there is frequently no true and proper digestion ; but such articles 
not infrequently undergo a decomposition by some agent contain- 
ed in the secretions of the stomach, and upper or smaller intes- 
tines. But whether such decomposition renders the operatioii of 
the article more or less kind, depends intirely upon Ihe difference 
in the properties of the original a: tide, and those of the products 
of the decomposition. However even medicines of inorganic 
origin very often require to be more or less modified and clulnged 
(if not properly digested) in their passage through the organs of 
primary digestion, in order to operate in the most favorable man- 
ner and to produce their best remedial effects. I have known 
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many instances, in wliich Chlorohydrargyrous Acid DicLlorid of 
JMercurj or Calomel has passed tli rough the alimentary canal 
unchanged, being found in the fecal discharges intirely unaltered; 
and in every such instance, it has invariably operated mikindly, 
producing tormina, not purging regularly, and rendering no ser- 
vice. It is true that this article, even when it is properly decom- 
posed, and converted into the Disoxyd of Mercury in the organs 
of primary digestion, does not always operate kindly ; but then I 
believe that it never operates kindly when it is not so decomposed 
or modified in some way or other. In the case of the Chlorohy- 
drargyrous Acid Dichlorid of Mercur}'- or Calomel already men- 
tioned, it is my belief that it is the product of its decomposi- 
tion in the stomach and upper and smaller intestines, by the Soda 
of the fluids of these organs, which produces all its medicinal 
effects.- But at all events (as I believe) those articles of medicine 
that are digestible always operate more kindly than those which 
are not ; and tliose which are the most easily digestible are the 
most kind in their operation, as a general rule at least. So far 
as this goes, I think it fiu'nishes a just ground for preferring veg- 
etable medicines to those which are of mere cliimical and inor- 
ganic origin, or those which have a metal for their base, or those 
which are of exclusive mineral inorganic origin. 

I have long been satisfied, as I have just said, that many of 
the disagreeable and unkind oj^erations of medicines result intire- 
ly from their difiiculty of digestion, or their absolute indigestibility. 
Certainly many of the disagreeable and unkind operations of 
medicines are not the effects of any of those powers, by which 
they prove medicinal, or in other words, remedial of disease. 
This is a subject that is well worthy of consideration and investi- 
gation, and one that should be studied in immediate connexion 
with every individual article of the materia raedica. If these 
views and opinions are correct, the disagreeable and unkind oper- 
ations of medicines may undoubtedly be obviated in many 
instances, by administering them generally in such forms, as will 
render their digestion the most easy. If these views and opin- 
ions are correct, it will doubtless prove to be the fact that what is 
so often maintained and inculcated by the Quacks, has more or 
less just foundation, viz. that medicines of organic origin are 
more agreeable and kind in their operations, than medicines of 
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inorganic origin, becanse they are more digestible.^ It will not 
prove however that the Quacks arrived at this conchision, either as 
a result of observation and experience, or as a rational and logical 
deduction from well established scientific premises ; but it will 
only afford another example of that sort of accident, by which 
ignorance and rashness may some times arrive at a true and val- 
uable result, and this without any i^recise accurate and definite 
knowledge of such result, or of its practical utility and impor- 
tance. Linnaeus has well observed — " Sane quse non invenit 
ratio, ssepe invenit temeiitas." 

In strict propriety, it is necessary to a thorough knowledge of 
every article of the materia medica, that we should know exactly 
how it is modified in the organs of primary digestion — whether, 
like the crude bark of Cinchona, it is only so far decomposed as to 
develope its active principles ; or whether, like the Alcaloid Mor- 
phine, it is not only completely but speedily digested, so as (in 
all probability) to abridge and even diminish what would other- 
wise be its effects. But the subject of the digestion of medicines 
can hardly be said to have been at all observed or investigated 
by the profession at large, since if it had been, it must inevitably 
have greatly modified the views of physicians generally in refer- 
ence to many points of the modus operandi medicaminum. "What 
little I have to communicate upon this topic, I shall give in con- 
nexion with the individual articles of the materia medica, with little 
expectation of being any further usefiil, than by turning the atten- 
tion of medical gentlemen having ample opportunity of observa- 
tion, to what I deem an important subject, and one affording an 
ample field for discovery. 

TKANSCENDENCY. 

In reference to the modus operandi medicaminum, it remains 
to explain, in this place, what I have always been in the 
habit of calling the transcendency of one medicinal operation of 
given agents over other operations of the same agents. When so 
large a dose of any medicinal agent possessing two or more pow- 
ers, is given at once, as to extinguish the susceptibility of the 
stomach and upper and smaller intestines to the ordinary operar 
tion of a much smaller dose, or to produce a new effect incompat- 
ible with it, so that an intirely different operation takes place, it 
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is said that by such a dose, the ordinary effect of a much smaller 
dose is transcended. Transcendency in almost if not in all cases, 
is believed to be owing to the exertion of another power, and the 
production of another effect, an effect not producible by smaller 
quantities of the agent, but an effect, which when produced, is 
incompatible with the regular operation of the smaller doses and 
quantities. For example, a nauseating and an emetic dose of 
Arsenous Acid transcends its tonic, and perhaps even its adenagic 
operation. Its smallest decided and positive oresthetic dose tran- 
scends its emetic and cathartic operation. An extremely large 
quantity often transcends theproduction of the irritating, distress- 
ing and painful effects of an ordinary oresthetic dose, and pro- 
duces its neuragic effects only, in an intense degree. In other 
words, such a dose of Arsenous Acid may be swallowed as to 
extinguish life without any topical orsesthesis or Erythematic Phlo- 
gosis of the mucous membrane of the stomach and upper and 
smaller intestines, without any nausea, emesis or catharsis, and of 
course, without any adenagic or tonic effects. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the neuragic effect of this agent transcends and 
supersedes all other operations. Again, when Arsenous Acid is 
administered in such doses as to nauseate or vomit, or to prove 
cathartic, it fails intirely of proving tonic, the first mentioned ope- 
rations transcending and superseding the last mentioned. 

The emetic operation of the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potas- 
sa, may even be said to transcend partially and to a very limited 
extent, the antiphlogistic or direct exhausting operation. Indeed 
it does actually transcend its true antiphlogistic operation, though 
it does not transcend a less degree of an exhausting operation ; 
for it is a fact that the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa can 
never be taken in any operative quantity, without more or less 
direct exhaustion, since none of its other operations are absolutely 
incompatible with direct exhaustion. An immediately neuragic 
dose of the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa will often tran- 
scend and supersede both its oresthetic and its emetic operation. 
I have known a very large dose of this salt taken by mistake for 
neutral Tartrate of Potassa commonly called soluble Tartar, with- 
out vomiting, or even nauseating, and also without producirio- 
any grade or degree of Erythematic Phlogosis of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and upper and smaller intestines. It how- 
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ever materi-allj diminished the tone of the organs of primary 
digestion, and of the system at Large. I think it required between 
three and four montlis' for the perfect restoration of the subject. 
An emetic dose of the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa is 
decidedly less exhausting than would be the same amount of this 
agent taken in merely nauseating doses, or in doses short of the 
nauseating point. This is owing, at least in part, (o the fact that 
vomiting if not too often repeated, transcends and supersedes the 
exhausting effects of this agent. 

An actively cathartic dose of Chlorohydrargyrous Acid or 
Dichlorid of Mercury usually transcends its adenagic operation ; 
and so large a dose may be given as to transcend its cathartic ope- 
ration. In this last case, its neuragic efiects supersede its cathar- 
tic effects. That no more cathartic operation is often occasioned 
by a large than a small dose of Dichlorid of Mercury is a fact well 
known to every physician, who uses this article extensively. It is 
believed to be a prevailing oj^inion among physicians at the present 
period, that what I call a mere and pure antisbestic power, when ap- 
plied in a relatively excessive degree, may^ transcend the invigora- 
ting operation, and produce a contrary i. e. an exhausting effect ; hut 
on careful and thorough examination! think that this opinion will 
be found to be incorrect. The Cantharis vesicatoria is antisbes- 
tic, i. e. invigorating in a peculiar way, in any operative dose and 
quantity, which falls short of the production of ultimate oriesthe- 
sis ; but, as soon as this last operation begins to take place, all 
antisbesis i. e. invigoration of a jDeculiar sort immediately ceases, 
because ultimate orsesthesis and antisbesis are incompatible effects, 
and because ultimate oraesthesis is a more powerful operation than 
antisbesis. Phosphorum elementarium, Khus venenata, Ehus ver- 
nicifera, Khus perniciosa, Ehus pumila, Ehus Toxicodendron, 
Ehus radicans, and all other similar Ehoes, as well as Hipporuane 
Maucinella, etc. are all antisbestic in moderate doses and quanti- 
ties, but when given in doses and quantities beyond a certain 
point, they transcend an antisbestic operation, because they pro- 
duce ultimate orsesthesis, which is incompatible with antisbesis, 
and being a more powerful operation, counteracts, overcomes or 
supersedes all antisbesis. Opium in certain doses and quantities 
is well known to be a moderate antisbestic ; but in doses and 
quantities, larger to a certain extent, it intirelj fails of exerting 
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any antisbestic power, and only proves ultimate-narcotic, an aggi-e- 
gate of effects not producible by antisbestic doses and quantities. 
Now an ultimate-narcotic operation is incompatible with antisbe- 
sis, and being a more powerful operation, it intirely countei'acts 
and absolutely prevents any degree of it, though the -first three 
grades of a narcotic operation are not at all incompatible with 
antisbesis. 

Alcohol is oresthetic, euphrenic, antisbestic, subdiuretic and 
subdiaphoretic, in relatively moderate doses, at regular and short 
intervals. In a large and deadly dose, it produces a sudden, pow- 
erful and very transient oresthetic, euphrenic and antisbestic opera- 
tion, soon transcended and perfectly supei'seded by ultimate-narco- 
sis. As an antisbestic it produces a quickly diffused and transient 
increase of vital energy and strength of action of a peculiar sort, 
in the circulating system ; but as a narcotic (in a deadly degree of 
this operation) it extinguishes life in the circulating system, the 
motions of the expressory and respiratory apparatus continuing 
for a considerable time after the cessation of all arterial and car- 
diac pulsation. There are certain articles that possess a combina- 
tion of narcotic (or erethistic ?) and oresthetic powers in such pro- 
portions, that certain doses and quantities will produce antirritant 
effects, while certain other doses and quantities, which are con- 
siderably larger than those which prove antirritant, will transcend 
this operation, and will only prove oresthetic because an oresthet- 
ic effect is incompatible with an antirritant effect, and being a 
more powerful operation of certain quantities of certain articles, 
will therefore take the precedence. I have probably said enough 
upon this subject, to explain and render intelligible my views and 
notions in regard to it. "What I have to say further uj^on it, I 
shall reserve to be said in connexion with the individual articles 
of the materia medica, to which it more appropriately belongs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY, CHIMICAL AND MEDICINAL. 

At the present day, much is said about the incompatibility of 
medicines ; but as far as my observations and experience will 
allow me to decide, there is more error than truth, in what is 
taught in books upon this topic. But at all events, there is a verv 
wide difference between the principles taught by the mere chini- 
ists, and the actual practice of the most scientific physicians in 
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relation to the incompatibility of remedial agents ; and though it 
might not be difficult to point out errors with the latter, yet it is 
believed that they are much more numerous with the former. It 
appears to me to have been from a deficiency of knowledge in 
the materia medica, that the chimists have so often fallen into 
error on the one hand ; and from a deficiency of knowledge in 
chimistry, that the physicians have fallen into error on the other. 
Under these circumstances, it is certainly right and proper, indeed 
it becomes the duty of every practitioner of medicine, to study 
this subject carefully for himself, and to endeavor to arrive at 
more correct results, which is certainly within the power of every 
one who is well informed both in the principles of chimistry and 
of materia medica. To illustrate the importance of a knowledge 
of this subject, I will state that I once actually knew a case, where 
a complaint against, or an impeachment of a highly respectable 
medical practitioner of one of the large towns of a neighboring 
state, was made with all legal formalities, and he was put upon 
formal legal trial for alleged ignorance in his profession, and for 
consequent mal-practice of such a character and degree, as was 
supposed ought to subject him to the penalty of forfeiture of his 
diploma of license, and perhaps to a considerable fine, on three 
charges, the first two of which were merely the prescribing of 
supposed chimically incompatible medicines, though the last was 
that of having administered Opium and Brandy in conjunction, 
in an acute febrile disease. 

In my opinion, there are some general principles upon this sub- 
ject, which are not to be found in the common books, either of 
chimistry or materia medica, a knowledge of which may cer- 
tainly be useful, or even highly important. There are in fact two 
sorts of incompatibility, viz. 

1st. Chimical incompatibility ; and 

2nd. Physiological, pathological, or as it is far better named, 
medicinal incompatibility. 

I consider the terms physiological and pathological so inappro- 
priate in relation to this sort of incompatibility, that I should not 
even mention them, were they not employed by some highly re- 
spectable and distinguished authors. These two sorts of incom- 
patibility are distinctly recognized by authors, but I fear too little 
regarded by practitioners. 
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Chimical incompatibility results from the destruction or change 
of remedial powers, by decompositions or new combinations, or 
both, between the medicinally active proximate or ultimate prin- 
ciples of two or more agents, that are administered in conjunction 
or connexion in some way or other. In all the common works on 
chimistry, I believe it is laid down as a law of affinity, that, 
when two elements, or two compound principles enter into strict 
chimical combination, i, e. combination in definite and uniform 
proportions, the product of this union will lose all the properties 
of its component parts, and acquire an intire new set, peculiar 
to itself. This may be, and in all probability is truly a law in 
regard to external and sensible properties merely, but it certainly 
is not a law in regard to occult medicinal powers generally, though 
it may possibly be in a few instances. 

It is commonly supposed also by the chimists, (and the late 
writei'S on the materia medica have followed them implicitly and 
blindly) that, when ever a decomposition and a new combination, 
or simply a new combination without any decomposition, takes 
place, in consequence of the conjunction of two distinct medicinal 
agents or preparations, such agents or preparations must necessa- 
rily be chimically incompatible. This however is certainly not 
the fact. It should be observed that crude vegetable substances, 
as well as infusions, decoctions and tinctures, almost always con- 
tain several distinct proximate principles, though their medicinal 
effects usually depend upon one, or at most, two of these, the rest 
being completely inert, or at least of no importance to the medi- 
cine. "When therefore chimical actions are confined to the medic- 
inally inert principles of the several articles in a pharmaceutic 
preparation, or of two such preparations that are to be adminis- 
tered in connexion, it will be obvious that the remedial powers 
must remain unchanged, not withstanding the chimical actions, 
and therefore, that they cannot be justly considered as chimically 
incompatible. 

Certain elements which are medicinal per se do in fact retain 
their medicmal powers in every state of combination provided a 
sufficient quantity of the compound is administered to give the 
requisite dose of the active element. In this case, the medicinal 
powers can not be destroyed by combination, though they may 
be moderately exalted in some cases, and diminished some what 
14 
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in others. In these circumstances then, the occurrence of chinii- 
cal actions would not indicate chimical incompatibility in such a 
sense as to interfere materially, or even appreciably, with the ope- 
rations and effects of the agents conjoined, and thus enter- 
ing into combination. The following appear to be principles, or 
laws, in relation to this subject. 

1st. Some elements are medicinal per se. When an element is 
medicinal per se, it retains its medicinal powers in combina- 
tion, some tim.es though rarely more or less exalted, but oftener 
slightly diminished. The more complex the compound, the great- 
er is this diminution of its powers likely to be. Kothiug there- 
fore can be properly said to be chimically incompatible with sucli 
compounds as these (with only one class of half-way exceptions) 
viz. the conversion of a compound in which the medicinal powers 
are some what exalted, into one in which they are some what 
diminished, which, in consequence of the variation of the dose 
of the new compound, in comparison with the old one, may 
occasionally hinder the production of the desired effects. Iod- 
ine is medicinally active per se, and its compounds possess 
the same powers. Iodine therefore will afford a sufficiently 
good illustration of this law in relation to an element. Bro- 
mine is also medicinally active per se, and its compounds also 
will afford another sufficiently good illustration. Gold is consid- 
ered as active per se, and its compounds possess the s'ame powers, 
and therefore this element will afford another good illustration. 
Phosphorum is active per se, but its compounds have some pecu- 
liarities as respects their medicinal powers when compared with 
the preceding articles. The Oxygen Acids of Pliosphorum can 
not be used for the production of the effects of Phosphorum, since 
their oresthetic powers resulting from the intensity of their sour- 
ness and consequent acrimony, prevent their being pushed to such 
an extent as to produce the effects of the Phosphorum merely ; 
but some of the salts of these Acids, in which their intense sour- 
ness is perfectly neutralized, seem to be capable of producing to 
a certain extent the effects of the Phosphorum. This, I think, is 
the fact with the Diphosphate of Protoxyd of Iron, and also with 
the neutral Phosphates of Oxyd of Quininum, Oxyd of Cincho- 
ninum, etc. At first view, the Oxygen Acids of Phosphorum 
might seem to be an exception to principles elsewhere laid-down, 
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in as much as tbey can not be used for the production of the effects 
of Phosphorum. This however is not owing to their not posses- 
sing such powers, but to their possessing an other power, which 
transcends and supersedes the ordinary effects of Phosphorum, 
all which is evinced by the fact that certain salts containing 
these Acids, with their sourness neutralized, produce the effects 
which were transcended and superseded by the oresthetic power 
of the uncombined Acids. Similar facts are equally true of 
several other elements that are medicinal per se. It would 
therefore be undesirable to conjoin in one pharmaceutic prepa- 
ration, or to swallow in conduction such compounds as would 
act upon each other in such a manner as to extricate in the stom- 
ach any considerable quantity of one of the Oxygen Acids of 
Phosphorum. I make this statement for the sake of explaining and 
illustrating what I am inculcating ; but I must add that I know 
of no way in which such an effect could be produced, and cer- 
tainly no convenient way. 

2nd. Some elements are not at all medicinal per se. but always 
produce certain definite and uniform medicinal powers by combi- 
nation, in some instances slightly greater, in others slightly less 
in degree. Those compounds of elements not at all medicinal per 
se, but which by combination produce certain definite and uniform 
medicinal powers, always retain these powers when they enter 
into more complex combinations, though some times in a some 
what diminished degree. I^othing can be considei'ed as cliimi- 
cally incompatible with these compounds, except in a very slight 
degree, and in the same manner as mentioned in relation to the 
preceding group. Even those elements which are not medicinal 
per se, but which impart medicinal powers to their compoimds, 
very seldom have their remedial effects varied, except moderately 
in degree, by entering into new and different combinations, unless 
indeed the element or compound-radical, with which they com- 
bine, imparts new powers. 

For obvious reasons Kalium or Potassium can not be used per 
se, and therefore the question whether it is medicinal per se, can 
not be entertained. All the compounds of Potassium, I believe 
without exception, invariably possess exhausting powers in a 
greater or less degree, and almost always, antiphlogistic powers. 
This is obvious even in the Cyanid of Potassium, small as is its 
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dose. It is far more obvious in the Protiodid of Potassium. Not 
withstanding it is so common, at the present tmie, to adimmster 
this compound as a preparation of Iodine and for the effects of 
that agent, yet I have never seen it taken to the extent to produce 
the effects in question without the production of very considera- 
ble exhaustion, not onlv in the organs of primary digestion, but 
also in the system at large. The exhausting effect of the com- 
pound is in proportion to the quantity of Kalium or Potassmnii 
which the compound contains, without regard to the other ingre- 
dient, unless that happens to possess opposite powers. I know 
many practitioners of medicine who are in the habit of employ- 
ing the Tartrate of Potassa and Protoxyd of Iron, and more espe- 
cially the Tartrate of Potassa and Sesquoxid of L'on as tonics. 
These gentlemen almost, if not quite always, conjoin with these 
salts both vegetable bitters and acrids. I have employed these 
salts alone, i. e. intirely by themselves, and the result of my obser- 
vations upon them, when thus used is that they are exhausting, 
rather than invigorating agents. This we might expect a priori 
from their composition, since they are made-up of two equivalents 
of Tartaric Acid and one equivalent of Potassa, both decidedly 
exhausting agents, and one equivalent of one or the other of the 
Oxyds of Iron, both commonly reckoned as tonics, but so feeble, 
that it is doubted by some whether they have any medicinal pow- 
ers at all. 

To this I doubt not that the lodoquininate of lodid of Potassi- 
um, and all other analogous compounds, are exceptions, the sin- 
gle equivalent of Quininum, in all probability preventing such a 
salt from being antiphlogistic, and possibly from being in any 
degree exhausting, though this latter I do not certainly know. I 
do not think there is the least probability that such compounds 
can possess any degree of tonic power. 

The same remarks may be made of Natrium or Sodium and 
its compounds, that have just been made of Kalium or Potassi- 
um, with the exception that Sodium is a feebler exhausting agent 
than Potassium. It is quite probable that the same may be true 
also of some other of the metals near the electro-positive extrem- 
ity of the scale of elements, and of their compounds, as Magne- 
sium, Calcium etc. Indeed I very weU know that it is true to a 
greater or less extent of the last mentioned two. "With respect to 
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Stibium or Antimony, it is yet a matter of some controversy 
whether it is active per se. or not. The best authorities are upon 
the negative side of this question. But at all events, all its com- 
pounds possess certain uniform and definite powers undeniably 
resulting from the Stibium or Antimony. Suppose that Stibium 
or Antimony should be exhibited in the form of some salt of the 
Sesquoxyd, and suppose that this Sesquoxyd should be detached 
from its salifying principle or Acid, by something given in con- 
junction with it, of what consequence to its medicinal effects 
w^ould this detachment be ? On the contrary, suppose we should 
attempt to administer the Sesquoxyd in an uncombined state, but 
should conjoin so much of some salifying compound with it, as to 
convert it into a salt, of what consequence would this be to the 
effect of the Sesquoxyd of Stibium or Antimony ? The dose and 
the effect would be the same in each case. As is altogether the 
most probable. Hydrargyrum or Mercury is not medicinal per se. 
but it always imparts two powers at least to all its compounds, 
viz. what I am in the habit of calling adenagic and neuragic pow- 
ers. Perhaps it may be considered as likewise imparting more 
or less cathartic, nauseant and emetic powers, for I have never 
employed any Mercurial, which did not seem to exhibit these 
powers, provided it was taken in sufiicient quantity. Still there 
are many Mercurials which can not be advantageously used for 
these operations. Some of the compounds of Hydrargyrum or 
Mercury some times have certain accidental powers intirely depen- 
dent upon certain external sensible properties, as the oresthetic 
power of the Protochlorid of Mercury and the Protocyanid of 
Mercury. Now of what consequence can it be, at least as a gen- 
eral rule, if there is a change of composition among the com- 
pounds of those elements which are medicinal per se, and which 
impart their powers to all their pharmaceutic preparations ; or 
among the compounds of those elements, which are not medicinal 
per se, but which impart certain powers to all their pharmaceutic 
preparations ? It is true that it would not be desirable to have a 
large dose of Dichlorid of Mercury converted in a pharmaceutic 
preparation, or in the stomach, into Protochlorid of Mercury • 
but the cases in which such a change as this is possible, are exce- 
dingly few indeed ; and yet where it is possible for such a one to 
occur, the physician should assuredly be perfectly apprized of it 
and take care to avoid it. 
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3d. Some elements are neither medicinal per se, nor capable 
of producing any definite and uniform medicinal powers by com- 
bination. But certain compounds of elements neither medicinal 
per se, nor capable of imparting any uniform medicinal powers 
by combination, are never the less actively medicinal as com- 
pounds, e. g. Cyanogen, Arsenous Acid, Arsenic Acid, Alca- 
loids generally. The medicinal compounds of elements neither 
active per se, nor capable of imparting any definite and uniform 
medicinal powers when they enter into more complex combina- 
tion, follow the same laws as respects the preservation of their 
powers in their compounds, as those elements which are medici- 
nal per se. It is commonly supposed and believed (but not yet 
by any means ascertained) that medicinal compounds lose their 
medicinal powers, when they unite in more complex combination 
with Gallic and Tannic Acids ; and that their medicinal powers 
are diminished, but not intirely destro3'ed, when they unite in 
m jre complex combination with Carbonic Acid . I shall show 
hereafter, that there are many cases of which this is not true ; 
and that there is a great probability that it is not true in any case, 
with perhaps a single set of exceptions only. Any substance that 
decomposes or destroys the medicinal compounds of elements 
neither medicinal per se, nor capable of imparting any uniform 
medicinal powers by combination, may be considered as positive- 
ly and certainly chimically incompatible with them. The only 
true exceptions to these rules are that medicinal powers which are 
dependent upon external sensible properties, are not retained in 
combination when such external sensible properties are lost ; and 
vice versa, when the new compound possesses those external sen- 
sible properties that occasion medicinal powers, such powers will 
be possessed, whether or not their proximate or ultimate princi- 
ples possessed them in their uncombined state. For example, 
the power that I call antiphlogistic depends in the case of the 
vegetable organic acids (and I believe in the chimical inorganic 
acids also) upon the external sensible property of sourness to the 
taste, so that whenever this is neutralized and destroyed by com- 
bination, their antiphlogistic power is destroyed. The power that 
I call oresthetic, generally depends upon the external sensible 
property of, pungency or acrimony to the taste, so that when this 
is neutralized and destroyed by combination, the oresthetic pow- 
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er is destroyed. It is believed however that there are a few 
articles at least, that are decidedly oresthetic, without possessing 
the external sensible 2:)roperty of pungency or acrimony to the 
taste. 

There is ground for suspicion that the tonic power of the veg- 
etable bitters depends upon the external sensible property of bit- 
terness to the taste, so that when this is neutralized and destroyed 
by combination, their tonic power is destroyed. However, this 
is not by any means certainly ascertained. A styptic or astrin- 
gent power in crude vegetables depends upon the external sensi- 
ble property of stypticity or astringency to the taste, so that when 
this is neutralized and destroyed by combination, their styptic or 
astringent power is destroyed. So far as I now reccollect facts the 
same is equally true of the chimical inorganic styptics or astrin- 
gents. There are cases, in which, on mingling infusions, decoc- 
tions and tinctures of crude vegetable bitter-tonics, with infusions, 
decoctions and tinctures of crude vegetable styptics, both the 
bitterness and the stypticity to the taste disappear. Kow as 
the medicinal power of stypticity certainly depends upon the 
external sensible property of stypticity to the taste, the power is 
lost when the taste is lost ; but how is it with the tonic power of 
the vegetable bitter ? If that is lost with the external sensible 
property of bitterness to the taste, it will show that the tonic pow- 
er of the vegetable bitter tonics depends upon the external sensi- 
ble property of bitterness to the taste. The bitterness to the taste 
of infusions, decoctions and tinctures of Menispermum Canadense, 
Cocculus palmatus. Cinchona lanceolata, etc. is neutralized or 
rather destroyed by admixture with infusions, decoctions and 
tinctures of crude vegetable styptics, as is the st^ypticity to the 
taste of the latter. This destruction of the external sensible prop- 
erties of both bitterness and stypticity to the taste, is doubtless 
accomplished by a combination of Tannic Acid, the styptic 23rinci- 
ple of vegetables — with the Alcaloids Calumbiue (better Coccu- 
line) of the first two articles, and Cinchonine and Quinine of the 
last. Is there always a combination of a salifiable base with a 
salifying principle, when both bitterness and stypticity to the taste 
are neutralized and destroyed, as above specified ? Is the tonic 
power of these articles destroyed along with their bittei-ness ? I 
strongly suspect that it is, and yet I have never determined the 
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matter with certainty, as desirable as it is, that it should be done. 

The elements of the vegetable Alcaloids are neither medicinal 
per se, nor do ttey by combination impart any power or powei-s 
to their compounds, and yet some of the most active articles in 
nature are found in this class of compounds. It is not a little 
remarkable that the vegetable Alcaloids, in all their compounds, 
retain not only their medicinal powers, but also their external sen- 
sible properties, with the single exception of those which consti- 
tute their chimical alcalinity ; and it is still more remarkable that 
some of them, though combined in equal equivalents, do not in 
any degree neutralize the sourness of Acids. For example, it is 
said that the neutral Sulphates of Narcotine and Indigotine, are 
just as sour to the taste as the quantities of Acid which they con- 
tain would be if uncombined. However most of them neutralize 
the som-ness of the Acids with which they combine. Of what 
consequence is it whether such bodies are administered as Alcaloids, 
or whether they are combined with an additional equivalent of 
Hydrogen, and this compound Oxydized, Chloridized, lodidized, 
Sulphidized etc. and then combined with an Acid, so as to con- 
stitute a salt ? I do not think there is the least difference between 
the operation of the Alcaloid Morphine and the Chlorid of Mor- 
j)hinum, except what may result from difference of solubility. I 
do not think there is the least difference between the operation of 
the Alcaloid Morphine and the lodid of Morphinum, except what 
may result from a difference of solubility. 

So far as relates to effects as a preparation of Cinchona, I do 
not think there is the least difference between the operation of 
Quinine and Chlorid of Quininum or lodid of Quininum ; but 
as the dose of Quinine is so much larger than that of Morphine, 
we shall, in all probability, get some of the effects of Chlorine, 
from the Chlorid of Quininum, and we shall very certainly get 
some of the effects of Iodine from the lodid of Quininum, pro- 
vided this article is used with sufficient efficiency. I do not 
think that there is the least difference between the operation and 
effects of the Alcaloid Quinine and the Disulphate of Oxyd of 
Quininum— the least difference between the operation and effects of 
the Alcaloid Morphine and the neutral Sulphate of Oxyd of Mor- 
phinum — the least difference between the operation and effects of 
the Alcaloid Strychnine and the neutral Sulphate of Oxyd of 
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Strychniniim, unless it may be in speed or rapidity, owing to a 
difference in solubility. It does not seem to be of the least con- 
sequence whether we administer the uncombined Alcaloids, or 
what are commonly reckoned their salts ; and if we employ their 
salts, so considered, it is perfectly immaterial whether it may be 
the Sulphate, the Nitrate, the Acetate, the Tartrate, the Citrate, 
etc. provided only that the sourness of the Acid is neutralized. 
The Phosphate of Oxyd of Quininum does seem to exert a certain 
degree of the effects of Phosphorum, which in all probability 
would not be appreciable, if the doses were no larger than those 
of Phosphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, Phosphate of Oxyd of 
Strychninum etc. I have often heard it said that if the Chlorid 
of Morphinum, the Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, or the 
Acetate of Oxyd of Morphinum, should be decomposed in any 
pharmaceutic compound, or in the stomach, and should be 
converted into the Tannate of Oxyd of Morphinum, it would 
thereby be rendered inert, or its powers very greatly impaired. 
For the purpose of testing the truth of this opinion, I have 
repeatedly prepared the Tannate of Oxyd of Morphinum, and 
have often employed it in medicine, and I have never been able 
to perceive that it is any less active, as a preparation of Papa- 
ver, than any other salt containing an equal amount of this 
base. As it has rather less taste than any other salt of Morphi- 
num, it is, on this account, rather more eligible for administration 
to children. 

None of the medicinal powers operations or effects either of 
Morphine or Oxyd of Morphinum, seem to depend at all upon 
their external sensible properties, and therefore those salts which 
have the least of these, are just as active as if their sensible pro- 
perties were presei^ved in the fullest degree, and in the greatest 
perfection. Of what consequence then is it whether the Sulphate 
of Oxyd of Morphinum is decomposed in a pharmaceutic prepar- 
ation, or in the stomach, and the Alcaloid extricated, or in some 
other way combined, or whether it remains a Sulphate ? If we 
administer the Alcaloid, or conjoin some thing with the Sulphate of 
Oxyd of Morphinum that will decompose it, and extricate the 
Alcaloid, it may perhaps be digested a little more speedily, and 
possibly oj^erate a little more kindly ; but the difference is slight, 
and in most cases unimportant. 
15 
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I suspect that this is not tlie fact witli those Alcaloidg which 
possess only tonic powers. I have long suspected that the power 
of the tonic Alcaloids had an inseparable connexion with the 
external sensible property of bitterness to the taste, and there- 
fore that those salts of these Alcaloids, which lose their exter- 
nal sensible property of bitterness to that taste, by their sal- 
ification, lose also their tonic power. If in fact the tonic power of 
the vegetable bitters depends upon the external sensible property 
of bitterness to the taste, then every chimical action of any other 
medicinal agent, which destroys this bitterness to the taste, must 
be considered as chimically incompatible with those bitters. But 
I know of no chimical action except the combination of Tannic 
Acid, and perhaps Gallic Acid, with the bitter principles of those 
vegetable bitter-tonics, when such principles happen to be Alca- 
loids. that destroys their external sensible property of bitterness to 
the taste. It is a curious and very remarkable fact that bark of 
Cinchona lanceolata, (and other sjDecies of Cinchona) should 
abound with Tannic Acid, without any impairment, and much 
more, without any destruction of its external sensible property of 
bitterness to the taste, or of its peculiar tonic power, and yet that 
a mixture of its infusion, decoction or tincture with an infusion, 
decoction or tincture of any crude vegetable styptic, should 
immediately destroy all bitterness and all stypticity to the taste of 
the mixture, and as would seem, all tonic, and all styptic power. 
This subject is worthy of further investigation. 

The conversion of certain other salts into Tannates however, 
might destroy their power, provided that power was oresthetic, 
and depended upon the external sensible property of acrimony. 
For example, all the power of Protonitrate of Silver with which 
I am acquainted, is that of an oresthetic, which depends upon the 
external sensible property of acrimony. N'ow as the dose of Pro- 
tonitrate of Silver is small, if it were to be made into pill with 
the Gall of Quercus infectoria, it would probably be converted 
into a Tannate or Gallate or both, would thereby lose its acrimo- 
ny, and consequently its oresthetic power, so that this Gall may 
probably be said to be chimically incompatible with the Protoni- 
trate of Silver. But very different statements are some times 
made in relation to this subject. 

We are informed, on what is considered adequate and even high 
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authority, that the vegetable organic substances commonly called 
Alcaloids when presented in their free or uncombined state, to 
Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, etc. in solution in Alcohol, enter into 
combination with these elements, and thereby lose all the powers 
not only of the Alcaloids, but of the basifyingand acidifying ele- 
ments in combination with them, thus becoming absolutely inert, 
or so nearly inert, tiiat the compounds in question are incapable of 
doing injury in almost ai^.y quantities. That the Alcaloids are not 
decomposed and recomjiosed into some new form, in these com- 
pounds, is argued from the fact that they may be easily separated 
unchanged and in a perfect state, from the combinations in ques- 
tion. In the North American Medical and Surgical Journal 
{No. xvii. Pgs. 231, 232, Jan. 1830) we are told that " some 
very interesting results in relation to the action of Chlorine, Bro- 
mine and Iodine, upon the vegetable Alcalies" (Alcaloids rather) 
" have been obtained by Doune, and communicated to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, among the procedings of which they are 
published in the Revue Medicale for Sept." (1829). "Doune has 
found that, by the addition of Alcohol impregnated with Chlo- 
rine," (i. e. Tincture of Chlorine) " Tincture of Bromine, Tincture 
of Iodine," etc. " seperately to the vegetable Alcalies" (Alcaloids 
rather) " compounds arc produced upon the precise nature of 
which he can not yet pronounce decidedly, but which appear to 
him to be Chlorids, Bromids and lodids." " The Alcalies" (Alca- 
loids rather) " do not seem to be changed in the combination, 
for they may be separated by an Acid with which they unite, to 
form salts having all their usual properties, while the Chlorine, 
Bromine and Iodine are liberated." " But the fact which more 
especially concerns the medical practitioner is that these com- 
pounds, how ever powerful their bases may have been, exert no 
action" (influence rather) " even in large doses, upon the animal 
economy." " Thus the Chlorids, Bromids and lodids of Strych- 
nine and Brucine"(Vomicine, not Brucine) " were administered 
to dogs, in the dose of two grains and a half, without any danger- 
ous effects, while half a grain of" (free and uncombined) " Strych- 
nine is sufficient to produce Tetanic paroxysms and even death ; 
and the Sulphate and Chlorohydrate of this salifiable base" 
(really Sulphate of Oxyd of Strychninum, and Chlorid of Strych- 
ninum) " are still more active, in consequence of their solubility." 
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" An obvious inference from these facts is that" (Chlorine, Bro- 
mine and) " Iodine may be employed as antidotes to the powerful 
vegetable Alcalies"(Alcaloids rather)" when they have been taken 
in quantities sufficient to endanger life, and the correctness of the 
inference appears to be established by the result of actual experi- 
ment." " Having ascertained that Strychnine in combination 
with Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine, produced no dangerous symp- 
toms when given in the dose of two grains to a healthy dog, Donne 
tried the effect of the uncombined Alcali" (Alcaloid rather) " fol- 
lowed very speedily by doses of the substances, which he conjec- 
tm-ed, might act as antidotes." " "We select the most interesting 
of his experiments." " A grain of Strychnine was given to a dog 
and was immediately followed by Tincture of Iodine." "No 
apparent eifect was produced." " After an equal quantity of 
Strychnine, Tincture of Chlorine was given with the same result." 
*'The Tincture of Bromine was not found equally efficacious, for 
though swallowed immediately after a grain of Strychnine had 
been administered, it did not prevent the animal from dicing with 
Tetanic convulsions ; yet in a previous experiment, the Bromid of 
Strychnine" (probably an erroneous name) " had proved harmless." 
" Two grains of Brucine" (really Yomicine) " followed immedi- 
ately by Tincture of Iodine, were innoxious, and the same quan- 
tity of Yeratrine similarly treated, produced no other effect than 
a great deal of foaming at the mouth, which is always observed 
in" (brute) " animals that have taken Alcohol." " Doune found 
that it was necessary to exhibit the antidote very speedily after 
the poison, in order to obtain its favorable operation." " A dog 
which took two grains of Strychnine and eight or ten minutes 
afterwards, some Tincture of Iodine, died with convulsions, at the 
end of half an hour." 

It is remarked by the editor of the :N'orth American Medical 
and Surgical Journal that " it is unfortunate that only the un- 
combined Alcalies" (Alcaloids rather) " are thus capable of being 
affected by the Tinctures of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine, for 
we are more in the habit of prescribing the salts, than their bases 
in a sepai-ate state, and can not therefore avail ourselves of the 
antidote where it is most likely to be required. But though the 
mineral" (inorganic chimical) " Acids decompose the Chlorids, 
Bromide, and lodids, is it not possible that the affinity of some 
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of the vegetable" (organic) " Acids is less strong, and that the 
saline combinations, in which the Alcalies" (Alcaloids) ''are found 
in nature, might be decomposed, and rendered harmless, by the 
bodies, which prove so advantageous in neutralizing the Alcalies" 
(Alcaloids) " themselves ?" " Should it be found that Morphine 
may be separated from the Meconic Acid by means of Iodine, 
and form with this substance an inert compound, we should have 
in our possession an antidote as much more valuable than all other 
antidotes, as Opium is more frequently taken in fatal doses, than 
any other poison." 

I do not think that there is the least probability that these com- 
pounds are what Doune seems to suppose them. As appears to me, 
probabilities are very strongly against Doune's view. It is however 
well known that any Alcalwd may be converted into a new com 
pound-radical by combining with a single additional equivalent 
of Hydrogen, which new compound-radical may be rendered 
basic by combination either with Oxygen, Chlorine, Bromine, 
Iodine, Sulphurum, Selenium, Tellurium, Arsenic, Phosphorum, 
and Nitrogen, which, with Fluorine, constitute the eleven basify- 
ing and acidifying elements, without the presence of one of which, 
there can be no salifiable base, and no salifying compound. The 
only exceptions to this are the bases and acids that are basified and 
acidified by a few basifying and acidifying compound-radicals, of 
which Cyanogen and Ammidogen are the most prominent. The 
new compound-radicals, that are formed by the combination of an 
additional equivalent of Hydrogen with an Alcaloid, take the 
name of the Alcaloid, from which they are formed, with a chano-e 
of its termination from ina to inum ; and its basic compounds 
are called respectively Oxyds, Chlorids, Sulphids, Selenids, Tellu- 
rids, etc. of the compound-radical. 

The Alcaloids are in fact not basic, being utterly incapable of 
combining with any Acid, and all their supposed salts are really 
compounds of Acids, with Oxyds of those compound-radicals 
which consist of an Alcaloid united with an additional equivalent 
of Hydrogen. Thus the common Sulphate of Morphine so call- 
ed, is in reality a Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, the common 
Disulpliate of Quinine so called, is in reality a Disulphate of 
Oxyd of Quininum, etc. I very strongly suspect that Doune's 
supposed Chlorids, Bromids, lodids, etc. of Strychnine, Veratrine 
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Morphine, etc. are really and truly Chlorids, Broniids, lodidsetc. 
of Stryclminmn, Veratrinnm, Morphinuin, etc. commonly but 
erroneously supposed to be Chlorohydrate, Bromohydrate, lodohy- 
drate, etc. of Strychnine, Yeratrine, Morphine, etc. though if 
such is the fact, whence the Alcaloids derived the additional equiv- 
alent of Hydrogen necessary for their conversion into Strychuin- 
um, Yeratrinum, Yoniicinum, Morphinum, etc. I am at a loss 
to say. I should think doubtless from the decomposition of water, 
if I could tell how the Oxygen that must be liberated, could be 
disposed of. But if my suspicion in regard to the constitution of 
the compounds that Doune obtained, is well founded, what becomes 
of his inferences, or conclusions ? It is not true that the Chlorids 
the Bromids, the lodids, etc. of Strychninum, Yomicinum, Ye- 
ratrinum, Morphinum, etc. are inert. On the contrary they are 
active precisely in proportion to the quantity of Strychninum 
Yomicinum, Yeratrinum, Morphinum, etc. which they contain. 
The Chlorid of Morphinum is in daily use ; and I have prepared 
enough of the Bromid and lodid of Morphinum for fair trial, 
and have ascertained that their effects are in perfect analogy with 
the effects of Chlorid of Morphinum. If we admit Doune's 
hypothesis of the constitution of his compounds, it will not extri- 
cate us from difficulty in regard to his conclusions. If an Alca- 
loid has no change produced in its medicinal powers, operations 
and effects, by combination with an equivalent of hydrogen, and 
an equivalent of Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, etc. it ought to have 
none produced by combination with an equivalent of Chlorine, 
Bromine, Iodine, etc. without any additional Hydrogen. 

Doune's cases appear to me to prove nothing. How large were 
the Dogs experimented upon ? Were they of the size of a Eat, 
or of a Wolf; for the different varieties of the species of Canis 
familiaris comprehend individuals of all sizes within this range; 
and surely the size of the brute animal, to which the medicine was 
administered, must vary the amount of effect. But I very well 
know that different varieties of the species Canis familiaris have 
very different degrees of susceptibility. I have known several 
middle-sized Dogs of a particular variety killed by a single grain 
of Strychnine, though this is considerably less than is ordinarily 
necessary for this purpose, in a Dog of such a size. On the oth- 
er hand, I have repeatedly been asked by gentlemen (owning 
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Doi^, to -which they were very much attached, but which had 
acquired vicious habits, that made it necessary that they should 
be destroyed) how much Strychnine might be necessary to destroy 
a middle-sized Dog with absolute certainty, and with the greatest 
possible speed ; and after naming some times ten, some times fif- 
teen and some times even twenty grains, I have had report that 
it failed of killing the brute. I now recollect one case in which 
a scruple was given, and the Dog shut-up over night in an oth- 
erwise empty apartment. The next morning the brute was found 
perfectly well to all appearance. He had not rejected the med- 
cine. This parcel of Strychnine was so jDure, that I never pre- 
scribed it in a larger dose than a sixteenth of a grain, to an adult 
of ordinary susceptibility, without disagreeable stupor of the 
lower extremities ; and a twentieth of a grain was as much as 
most subjects could well take. Doune's maximum dose of two 
grains and a half of the compounds that he exj)erimented with, 
is not therefore sufficient to prove that these compounds were 
inert, or at all events incapable of proving noxious. 

I have been in the habit of dissolving the Alcaloid Morphine 
in Aloholic Tincture of Iodine, and thus of administering the 
two articles in conjunction, in cases where both were indicated ; 
and I never was conscious of thereby failing to get all the eiFects 
of the Morphine. So far as my own observations and experience 
will justifiy a conclusion, it appears to me that the whole of 
Doune's statement is palpable error ; and of course that his prac- 
tical applications are no better. As appears to me, the whole is 
at variance with what long and careful investigations have con- 
vinced me are fixed principles in relation to the retention of occult 
medicinal powers by elements and compound principles that have 
entered into strict chimical combination, when such medicinal 
powers do not depend upon, or result from external sensible prop- 
erties. A.nd yet, the American editor, whose summary of Doune's 
I'esearches and results or conclusions I have quoted, seems to 
give his sanction to, and to adopt the whole. He even adds 
some suggestions to Doune's of exactly the same character. 

For myself, I have never been able to make much, if indeed 
any thing, of French researches in medicine, French cases, and 
French deductions and conclusions, or in a word, French experi- 
ence. Nearly all of them are commonly at variance with my 
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own researches, m j own cases, my own deductions and conclu- 
sions, and my own experience. The fault may be in myself; but 
if it is, I have hitherto been unable to get rid of it. When any 
thing is received and adopted from the French, I must be allowed 
therefore to make such objections to it, as seem to me to be obvi- 
ous and prominent. A friend once said to me, in a letter, that 
" a Frenchman's account of a disease, and its treatment, is a rec- 
ord of his own imaginations, instead of the real facts of the case." 
Is not this strictly and literally true of what I have just quoted 
and commented upon ? This would seem to be more generally 
true of the French than of any other nation, of whose medical 
writings I have any knowledge ; but it is also true, in some 
instances of the English, and of U. S. A. physicians. 

It is commonly alleged and admitted that Gallic Acid is chim- 
ically incompatible with the Alcaloids, by which is meant that 
these Alcaloids become inert medicinally, or very nearly so, by 
combination with this acid. But not withstanding this allegation 
and admission, it is commonly said that Colchicum auturanale 
depends uj)on a Supergallate of Veratrine for its activity. I do 
not know that there is any reason to doubt that the active princi- 
ple of Colchicum auturanale is a Supergallate of some Alcaloid 
or other; but whether this Supergallate is a Sesquigallate, a 
Bigallate, or some other Supergallate I have never seen specified. 
But if this is true, it aifords proof that combination with Gallic 
Acid does not neutralize or destroy the medicinal powers of all 
the Alcaloids. The truth seems to be that the principal, the most 
important medicinal powers of Colchicum autumnale do not 
depend upon external sensible properties. It i^ not styptic, it is 
not tonic, nor is it oresthetic, though perhaps it might be the lat- 
ter, if it were not for the Gallic Acid. I do not believe however 
that the Alcaloid known in its separate state as Veratrine is the 
substance upon which Colchicum depends for its powers, because 
the operation and effects of Colchicum are so widely different 
from the operation and effects of Asagraea officinalis, from which 
the Veratrine of the shops is certainly obtained. It seems to me 
to be the most probable that the Alcaloid upon which the powers 
of Colchicum depend, is one sui generis, being perfectly specific 
in comparison with every other Alcaloid, and Colchicine would 
doubtless be an appropriate name, though this term has been used 
as a synonym of Veratrine. 
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It is commonly said also that the active principle of Veratrum 
album is Snpergallate of Veratrine. I do not know that there is 
any ground for question that the acid contained in Veratnim 
album, is the Gallic Acid; and that it exists in such proportions 
as to form a super-salt, but whether a sesqui or a bi-salt, is not 
specified by any author within the compass of my knowledge. 
WJiat is admitted how ever, is all that is necessary for my pres- 
ent purj)ose, which is to exhibit the fact that combination with 
Gallic Acid does not destroy the powers of the Alcaloid upon 
which the activity of Veratrum album depends. It may be prop- 
er to observe here that I never met with any express statement 
from any chimist to the effect that he has ever obtained what is 
called Veratrine from Veratrum album ; and so far as I know, it has 
been concluded that Veratrine is the active principle of Veratrum 
album, because it is obtainable in abundance from an other plant, 
erroneously supposed to be a species of Veratrum by the chimist 
who first obtained this Alcaloid. It appears to me to be quite 
certain that the active principles of Veratrum album and Colchi- 
cum autumnale can not jjossibly be the same, because there is so 
much difference in the oj^eration and effects of the two articles. 
Again I judge that the active principles of Veratrum album and 
Veratrum vii'ide can not possibly be the same, because there is so 
much difference in their operation and effects. Veratrum album 
is a drastic hydragogue cathartic, while Veratrum viride is not 
cathartic at all. And yet these two species of Veratrum are so near- 
ly allied botanically, that they were long considered to be the same. 
It will be understood from this fact that there is no safety in attempt- 
ing to decide what may be the active principles of one article, 
from its botanical analogy with an other article deemed to be very 
much like it. It is said likewise that Snpergallate of Veratrine is 
the active principle of Veratrum Sabadilla. I know no reason to 
call this statement in question, or to doubt the activity of this species. 
If it is active, we shall be compelled to admit that Gallic Acid 
does not destr^^ the powers of the Alcaloid, on which its opera- 
tion and effects depend. It is not necessary to my present argu- 
ment to determine what the Alcaloid may be,' with which the 
Gallic Acid is combined in this agent ; and yet I should be glad 
to know whether it has ever been determined to be Veratrine by 
the analysis of any chimist, or whether it is inferred to be such 
16 
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because the plant is a species of Veratrum ? ^ Supergallate of 
Veratrine is alleged to be the active principle of Asagras officina- 
lis. This again is a preeminently active article not withstand- 
ing the Alcaloid which it contains is so combined with Gallic Acid 
as to make a super-salt, but whether a sesqui or a bi-salt I have 
never seen specified. That the Alcaloid, which is contained in 
Asagrsea officinalis, is that which is called Yeratrine, I suppose 
is certain. I believe it was first obtained from this plant, and 
that all of it, which is now found in the shops, is obtained from 
it. The chimist who first obtained it, supposed the plant was a 
Yeratrum, and named the Alcaloid accordingly. Has this xVlca- 
loid ever been obtained from any true species of Yeratrum? 
From these specifications I think we may conclude with absolute 
certainty that Gallic Acid is not chimically incompatible with 
the Alcaloid Yeratrine commonly so called, i. e. that its medici- 
nal powers are not destroyed by combination with this acid. We 
may also conclude that Gallic Acid is not chimically incompatible 
with the Alcaloid contained in Colchicum autumnale, whatever 
this may be, since the combination of this acid with it does not 
destroy its medicinal i30M'ers. We are told that " by the admin- 
istration of powdered Galls," (Nidus Cyniphis scriptoriae) " Manna 
and Milk, Guibourt cured a Dog which had been poisoned by" 
(Strychnos) " Nux-vomica, and was severely afi'ected with Tetan- 
ic convulsions ; and Yirey states that the same substances have 
been recommended by Orfila, in cases of poisoning by Opium, 
and the salts of Morj)hine," rather the salts of Oxyd of Mor- 
phinum. {Nouvelle Bibliotheque^ Aout 1829. JSf. A. Med. 
and Surg. Journ.., Nurtib. xvii. Jan. 1830. Pg. 232.) In pow- 
dered Galls of Quercus infectoria, we have both Gallic and Tannic 
Acids, the former, I suspect, in the greatest abundance. 

In complicated cases of disease, in which Strychnos Nux-vom- 
ica has been indicated, perhaps for Eheumatalgia, and Papaver, 
and styptics for Diarrhoea chronica I have not infrequently 
employed Tincture of the Gall of Quercus infect(*ia, or in other 
words, the Gall of Cynijjs scriptoria, with the Alcaloid Morphine 
dissolved in it without apparent impairment of the powers of either 
of the articles. I have also some times employed mixtures of Tinc- 
ture of Galls, Tincture of Strychnos N'ux-vomica and Tincture of 
Opium, without any perceptible loss of power in either of the Tine- 
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tures. Such preparations, or rather such mixtures, have always 
been made by an Apothecary according to a written formula, so that 
I have always neglected to ascertain how much the external sensible 
properties of the several Tinctures have been impaired by their mix- 
ture. So far as I know, the only power of the Gall is that of stypti. 
city, a power which depends upon an external sensible property. 
Of the several powers of Strychnos Nux-vomica, only one, viz. its 
bitter tonic power, never has any connexion with an external sen- 
sible property, and I am not certain that there is any such con- 
nexion between the tonic power of Strychnos Nux-vomica and 
any of its external sensible properties. Of the several powers of 
Papaver somniferum, I am not apprized that any one of them has 
any connexion with external sensible properties. For myself 
therefore, I should not expect any impairment of any power of 
any ingredient of this mixture, except the stypticity of the 
Tincture of Galls. 

On looking-back to my own practice, I can not avoid the con- 
clusion from it that the Galls of Cynips scriptoria or Quercus 
infectoi-ia, does not impair any power, or destroy any eflfect of 
Strychnos ISTux- Vomica, unless it may possibly be its tonic power 
and its tonic effect. I have often administered Opium, and like- 
wise the salts of Oxyd of Morphinum, in conjunction with the 
Gall of Quercus infectoria, (which is the nest of Cynips scripto- 
ria) and without any impairment of the powers of the Opium, or 
the Oxyd of Morphinum. I have made Oj)iura and the Alcaloid 
Morphine into pills with the powder of this Gall, and I have 
added the Alcaloid Morphine, and also Tincture of Opium to 
Alcoholic Tincture of Galls without any diminution of the powers 
either of the Alcaloid or the Tincture, that I could perceive. As 
far as I now recollect, their external sensible properties were con- 
siderably impaired, but not their medicinal powers. At the 
time that I employed these preparations, noticing the impair- 
ment of their external sensible properties, I was suspicious ot 
an impairment of their medicinal powers also, but did not per- 
ceive it. How much of the effect in question was due to the Gal- 
lic Acid, and how much to the Tannic Acid I know not. I never 
made a regular Gallate of Oxyd of Morphinum as I have 
made a regular Tannate, and employed it in medicine. 

It is stated that Gallic Acid by combination with various med- 
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icinal salifiable bases beside the Alcaloids, diminishes or destroys 
their medicinal powers, and therefore that Gallic Acid is clumi- 
cally iccoinpatible with all such salifiable bases. I believe that 
it is the iact that Gallic Acid by combination with various med- 
icinal salifiable bases does actually diminish their external sensi- 
ble properties, and perhaps in some cases, wholly destroy them, 
though I believe that the latter is rather rare. When external 
sensible properties upon which medicinal powers depend are thus 
diminished or impaired, the medicinal powers thus dependent will 
doubtless be diminished or impaired also ; but I know much less 
about the operation of this Acid than I do about the operation of 
Tannic Acid. The external sensible properties on which medici- 
nal powers depend, that are supposed to be destroyed by Galhc 
Acid, are pungency or acrimony which gives rise to oresthetic 
powers, bitterness which gives rise to tonic powers, and stypticity 
to the taste, which gives rise to styptic powers. Now so far as 
these extei-nal sensible properties are impaired or diminished by 
the combination of Gallic Acid, so far this Acid is chiinically 
incompatible with acrid oresthetics, bitter tonics and styptics, and 
no farther. 

It is also alleged that the combination of Carbonic Acid with 
medicinal salifiable bases impairs or destroys their medicinal pow- 
ers. I do not know that this is not the fact, because I am not 
acquainted with a single compound of Carbonic Acid with an Alca- 
loid. I believe that, as a general rule, the Carbonates of the 
Oxyds of the medicinal and non-alcaline metals are their weakest 
preparations. I do not know however that it follows from this fact 
that the Carbonates of the Oxyds of the compound-radicals of 
Hydrogen, Carbon, Mtrogen and Oxygen, are the weakest salts 
medicinally of these bases. In fact I do not know that there are 
any Carbonates of the Oxyds of these compound-radicals. If 
there are how ever any such Carbonates, and if these Carbonates 
are less acrid, less bitter and less styptic to the taste, I doubt not 
that they wdll be found to be less oresthetic, less tonic, and less 
styptic than other salts, in which these external sensible proper- 
ties are not impaired or diminished. So far and no farther, (as 
appears most probable to me) can Carbonic Acid be chimically 
incompatible with any of the medicinal agents which I have men- 
tioned. When the Tartrate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony and 
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Potassa is decomposed by Tannic Acid administered with it, and 
the Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony is produced, this new salt 
(as is commonly supposed) is either inert or at least altogether 
in-operative, in such quantities as can be produced in this man- 
ner. Here then (if the abov^ e mentioned supposition is true) is 
chimical incompatibility, as some believe. But it is worthy of 
inquiry whether Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony is inert, as is 
liere represented. I have already stated that if Stibium or Anti- 
mony is not medicinal per se, its compounds always possess certain 
powers in common, which are dependent upon the Antimony that 
they contain. It is true that I never investigated the powers, ope- 
rations, and effects of Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony, but I 
consider it as scarcely possible that this salt should be an excep- 
tion to a law so general as that to which I refer above. I doubt 
not therefore that Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony would be 
found on proper investigation to be not only antiphlogistic and 
neuragic, but also emetic and cathartic. Till there has been such 
investigation, it will be safer to presume this of it, than to affirm 
its inertness. I believe that the Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Anti- 
mony has but little, if any solubility, so that if water of Tartrate 
of Sesquoxyd of Antimony and Potassa were to be added to Infu- 
sion of Cinchona lanceolata, the Tannate of Sesquoxyd of Anti- 
mony, which would be formed, would doubtless be precipitated, 
and would be lost with the dregs, unless there should be very 
especial care to prevent it, more care than any one unacquainted 
with the chimical actions of the mixture, and the habitudes and 
properties of the resulting compounds would be likely to exer- 
cise. 

As I shall here after state more in detail, in a more appropriate 
place, it is said, by those who have investigated this point, that 
one fluid ounce of the officinal infusion or decoction of the crude 
bark of Cinchona lanceolata is capable of decomposing, and (as 
the additional allegation is) of rendering inert, one scruple of the 
Tartrate of Sesquoxyd of Antimony and Potassa, and consequent- 
ly (if this is exact) a pint of such infusion or decoction must be 
capable of decomposing five drachms and two gi-ains of this salt. 
In view of these facts, I think it is inexpedient to add Tartrate of 
Sesquoxyd of Antimony and Potassa to vegetable infusions con- 
taining abimdance of Tannic Acid, not because Sesquoxyd of 
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Antimony is rendered inert by combination with this Acid, but 
because it is thereby rendered insoluble, and liable to be lost with 
such dregs as an infusion of vegetable substances almost inevita- 
bly has. It is said that Cinchona lanceolata is chimically incom- 
patible with Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, because it decom- 
poses it and converts the Sesquoxyd of Antimony into Tannateof 
Antimonia. It must be observed however that all the conjpounds 
of Antimony possess all the poweis that this element ever imparts, 
except such as depend upon some external sensible property. A 
given quantity of Sesquoxyd of Antimony will therefore produce 
the same effects, both in quality and degree, when combined with 
Tannic Acid as when combined with Tartaric Acid. If this state- 
ment is true, Cinchona lanceolata can not be chimically incompat- 
ible with Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa. 

It is commonly alleged and admitted that Tannic Acid is 
chimically incompatible with the Alcaloids, by which is meant 
that these Alcaloids become inert medicinally, or very nearlj'so, 
by combination with this acid. This is not true of any medicinal 
powers ever possessed by any of the Alcaloids, except such as 
depend upon external sensible properties. !N^ow the onl_y power 
of any Alcaloid that ever depends upon an external sensible pro- 
perty, I believe, is a tonic j^ower. It is true that some Alcaloids 
are extremel}' acrid and are therefore oresthetic, which power is 
destroyed along with the acrimony, by combination with Tannic 
Acid and quite likely Gallic Acid also ; but this is never of any 
consequence, because no Alcaloid is ever used for its oresthetic 
effects, since every oresthetic Alcaloid always has other powers, 
which transcend its oresthetic ones, and prevent its being used 
as an oresthetic. Although it has been supposed that Cinchona 
lanceolata is chimically incompatible with Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa, because the Tannic Acid of Cinchona lanceolata 
decomposes Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa and combines 
with the Sesquoxyd of Antimony forming' Tannate of Antimonia, 
yet it has never been supposed that Tartrate of Antimonia and 
Potassa is chimically incompatible with Cinchona lanceolata, since 
the Tannic Acid of this bark is of no consequence to its medici- 
nal powers, operations and effects, and since the Kinnate of Oxyd 
of Quininum, its actire principle, is not in the least altered or 
changed by the presence of the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa. 
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There is a medicinal incompatibility how ever between Cincho- 
na lanceolata and Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, resulting 
from the opposing powers of these articles, the former being direct- 
ly invigorating, while the latter is directly exhausting, as I state 
much more particularly and fully elsewhere. This is quite as 
important an incompatibility as a chimical one, but it is one 
which there is much reason for thinking is often overlooked. 
Indeed I have often known this to be the fact. 

Botji Oxygen and Arsenic are inert per se. Oxygen communi- 
cates no powers to its compounds ; but the comjjounds of Arsenic, 
in certain doses, are tonic and adenagic ; in certain other doses, 
are nauseant, emetic and sub-cathartic ; in certain other doses, or 
under certain management, they are neuragic. Now so perfectly 
are all these powers possessed by all these compounds, at least all 
with which I am acquainted, that, by calculating the quantity of 
elementary Arsenic in each, its proper dose may be ascertained 
witli sufficient accuracy for all ordinarj^ practical purposes. I 
have made no mention of the oresthetic power of some of the 
compounds of Arsenic, since this depends upoii an external sensi- 
ble property viz. acrimony, which is not possessed by all these 
compounds. According to this, both Arsenous and Arsenic Acids 
must be medicinally active, according to the quantity of elemen- 
tary Ai-senic which each contains ; ^nd in a given weight, Arsen- 
ous Acid ought to be more active than Arsenic Acid, since the 
former contains two equivalents of elementary Arsenic to three 
equivalents of Oxygen, while the latter contains two equivalents 
of elementary Arsenic to five equivalents of Oxygen. It is suf- 
ficient to state that in the employment of these two Acids the 
practical facts are in conformity to the requirements of the law 
which I have stated. It is well ascertained then, that the compounds 
of these two Acids are medicinally active in proportion to the 
quantity of elementary Arsenic which they contain in combi- 
nation. Suppose we are administering Arsenate of Potassa at 
the same time that we are employing the Disulphate of Oxyd of 
Quininum, and suppose that a double decomposition and recom- 
position takes place, combining the Potassa with the Sulphuric 
Acid and the Oxyd of Quininum, or a portion of it, with the 
Arsenic Acid, of what consequence can it possibly be to the 
medicinal efiects of the active parts of each ? If the statements 
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which I have heretofore made, are true, it will be obvious that 
no decomposition of any of the ordinary medicinal compounds of 
Arsenic, which does not separate it from all combination, and 
reduce it to its elementary state, can materially aftect its remedial 
operation. Arsenous Acid is very little soluble in water. It is 
for this reason that it is best to administer it in the form of Dis- 
arsenite of Potassa, this salt being sufficiently soluble. Now if ^ve 
were to mingle this salt before it is taken, with some pharmaceutic 
preparation that should separate the Potassa from it, the Aijpenous 
Acid would doubtless be precipitated, and might thus escape being 
swallowed. Such precipitation is therefore to be guarded against. 
It is worthy of inquiry whether the two equivalents of Potassa to 
one equivalent of Arsenous Acid, in the Disarsenite of Potassa, 
do not interfere with the tonic effects of the Arsenous Acid. 
This is as much to be expected a priori, as that the quantity of 
Potassium in Protocyanid of Potassium should impair the tone of 
the stomach by a protracted use of that agent. If there is no 
disadvantcige to the effects of the Arsenous Acid from the two 
equivalents of Potassa, a formula for the water of Disarseuite of 
Potassa ought to supersede the present formula of the pharmaco- 
poeise, which is neither wholly the neutral Arsenite nor wholly 
the Disarsenite, but part the one and part the other. As the neu- 
tral Arsenite is but little i!nore soluble than the uncombined 
Acid, I suspect that it is usually lost to the preparation by re- 
maining at the bottom as a precipitate. I have often known it 
stated that the Wafer of Arsenite of Potassa is chimically incom- 
patible with the infusion, the decoction and the tincture of Cin- 
chona lanceolata. I do not see how this is made-out. Upon the 
supposition that the Kinic Acid is the stronger Acid, and the 
Potassa is the stronger base, and that a double decomijosition and 
recomposition take place, producing Arsenite of Oxyd of Quini- 
nuin, and Kinate of Potassa, neither the Arsenous Acid nor the 
Oxyd of Quiniuum will have their powers at all impaired, and 
much less destroyed ; and as to the Kinic Acid and the Potassa, 
their powers will be no more affected than those of the other Acid 
and base. Indeed, if the powers of the Kinic Acid and the 
Potassa could be annihilated, it would improve the medicine. I 
insist therefore that there is no chimical incompatibility here. The 
notion that there is chimical incompatibility doubtless originated 
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from the observation of the fact that there is chimical action, 
which is all that is necessary, in the opinion of some, to constitute 
chimical incompatibility. It is certainly a law that the compounds 
of Arsenic retain their powers in all modes of combination ; and 
it is equally a law that the vegetable compound-radicals of H. C. 
N. 0. retain their powers in what ever state of combination they 
exist, provided their integrity as compound-radicals of H. C, N. 
O. is retained, and provided none of their powers depend upon 
mere external sensible properties. At any rate, all the practical 
facts in regard to the compoimds of Arsenic and the vegetable 
compound-radicals of H. C. N. O. justify my conclusion. Cer- 
tain binary, ternary or even quaternary compounds,* whose ele- 
ments are not medicinal per se, but which by particular combina- 
tion acquire medicinal powers, retain these powers, in what ever 
state of more complex combination they may found, provided 
their integrity as binary, ternary or quaternary compounds is pre- 
served in the more complex compound. For example, Nitrogen 
is inert per se, and it imparts no power to its compounds, and the 
same is equally true of Carbon, and yet Cyanogen, a compound^ 
radical consisting of two equivalents of Carbon, and one equiva- 
lent of Nitrogen, is among the most active substances of the 
materia medica ; and- there is the best reason to think that all the 
compounds of Cyanogen, in which its integrity as Cyanogen is 
preserved, possess the same powers, provided a sufficient quantity 
is taken to obtain a suitable dose of the Cyanogen, and provided 
the powers of the other ingredients of the compounds do not inter- 
fere with the effects of the Cyanogen. When in combination 
however, it is supposed that its powers are some times, though not 
often, more or less diminished, and most so in the most complex 
compounds. I have been in the habit of using a Spirit or Tinc- 
ture of Cyanid of Hydrogen, each fluidrachm of which con- 
tained one grain of this compound, I have also used Protocyan- 
id of Potassium, Sesquicyanid of Aluminum, Protocyanid of 
Lead, Protocyanid of Zinc, Diterrite or Disoxyferrite of Sesqui- 
cyanid of Iron, all except the Protocyanid of Potassium prepared 

♦These terms relate to the number of elements in the compound ■ thus 
Quinine is a quaternary compound, as it consists of Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitro- 
gen and Oxygen ; and lodid of Quininum is a quinary compound as it con- 
sists of Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, Oxygen and Iodine. 

17 
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bj myself, and I have uniformly obtained just about the same 
narcotic effects from doses of all these articles, which contained 
the same quantity of Cyanogen. 

I have elsewhere mentioned that when I have continued the 
use of the Protocyanid of Potassium for a considerable time, I 
have found it to diminish the tone of the stomach, and even of 
the system at large ; and that I have received testimony to the 
same effect from other medical gentlemen. I have never seen 
any thing but narcotic effects from Sesquicyanid of Aluminum, 
nor have I any reason to suspect it of being capable of produ- 
cing any other. I have never seen any but narcotic effects from 
Protocyanid of Lead, but if its use were to be continued long 
enough, I doubt not that it would produce the ultiinate-neuragic 
effects of Lead. The emetic power of Protocyanid of Zinc, con- 
trary to all expectation, has not infrequently been manifested from 
narcotic doses of this compound. It must be observed that one 
grain of Cyanogen is contained in two grains and twenty-two 
hundredths of this preparation. We should hardly expect there- 
fore that a narcotic dose would ever vomit ; but it certainly does 
this occasionall}^, though probably not often. Whether by long 
continuance this compound is capable of producing ultimate-neu- 
ragic effects, is more than I know. Certainly I never witnessed 
any such effects from it. I never witnessed any thing like tonic 
effects from the Diferrite or Disoxyferrite of Sesquicyanid of 
Iron, not withstanding it contains six equivalents of Iron to six 
of Cyanogen, and three of Oxygen. I suppose that its narcotic 
dose is too small, since two grains and one hundred and seventy- 
nine thousandths contain one grain of Cyanogen. Although I 
have repeatedly prepared the Protocyanid of Silver and the Proto- 
cyanid of Copper, for the express purpose of ascertaining their nar- 
cotic dose, yet accidental circumstances have hitherto prevented my 
doing it. The Dicyanoferrite of Cyanid of Potassium has been de- 
nied to be capable of operating as a narcotic, but I doubt whether 
correctly. Two grains and six hundred and seventy-three thous- 
andths of this salt(I believe)contain one grain of Cyanogen. I have 
never myself investigated the question of its narcotic power, though 
young men have repeatedly reported to me that they have found it 
active but without mention of the dose. A priori we should as soon 
expect this salt to be active as the next two, which I shall mention. 
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I have often employed the Cyanid of Qnininnm, and the Dicy- 
anoferrite of Cyanid of Quininum, and have found both of them 
operative as narcotics, in just about the proper doses. I have 
repeatedly prepared the Cyanid of Morphinum, and also the 
Dicyanoferrite of Cyanid of Morphinum, but both are too active 
as preparations of Papaver, to be capable of useful employment 
as preparations of Cyanogen. It is however strictly true that 
when ever a decomposition or a new combination, or both takes 
place on mixture, between the active principles of two pharma- 
ceutic preparations, and the new products have different powers, 
such preparations may be said truly to be chimically incompati- 
ble, since the changes in question necessarily destroy the original 
powers for which the preparations are employed. But such cases 
are excedingly rare in actual practice. 

I have known Water of Protoxyd of Calcium and Aromatic 
Sulphuric Acid, prescribed to be taken alternately at intervals of 
three houre. Both of these articles are oresthetic, and I think 
that both are moderately exhausting, the Sulphuric Acid being 
more active in both respects than the Protoxyd of Calcium. As 
the oresthetic power of both depends intirely on the external sen- 
sible property of acrimony, this power would certainly be destroy- 
ed by their entering into combination and forming Sulphate of 
Calcia, and I think also their moderate exhausting power. If 
water of Protoxyd of Calcium and Aromatic Sulphuric Acid 
were to be mingled in one dose, or were to be taken in immediate 
succession, they would certainly enter into combination, and as I 
think, become inert ; but taken alternately and at intervals of 
three hours, I think they must produce all the effects, of which 
they are capable, before they get together, and enter into combi- 
nation. This however is conjecture with me, as I have no certain 
knowledge of the subject. I have known Protacetate of Lead 
and Aromatic Sulphuric Acid prescribed for Hemorfhage, some 
times to be taken alternately at intervals of three hours, and some 
times to be taken in conjunction. When taken in the former 
manner, I think it more than probable that both articles produced 
their medicinal effects, but when taken in the latter way, Proto- 
sulphate of Lead must have been formed, which, as I believe is 
wholly destitute of all stypticity, the power for which the Prot- 
cetate of Lead is given, in such cases. Stypticity to the taste it 
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must be recollected, is a mere external sensible property, which 
is often, if not generally, lost by change of composition. For ex- 
ample, stypticity to the taste is a prominent sensible property of 
Protacetate of Lead, but this property is wholly lost by such a 
change of composition as converts it into Protocarbonate, and as I 
believe, Protosulphate. Lead is commonly believed not to be me- 
dicinal per se, and yet it is an element that always imparts power to 
its compounds. Stypticity however is not one of the powers, which 
it uniformly imparts, but only an accidental power of some of its 
compounds, a po\ver, as I have already said, depending upon an 
external sensible property, possessed only by a very limited num- 
ber of the compounds of Lead. I think that a neuragic power is 
the only power that Lead invariably imparts to all its compounds. 
I do not think that a neuragic effect would be produced by the small 
amount of Protosulphate of Lead that would, be produced, in the 
circumstances that I am considering, and in the comparatively 
short time that the Lead would be used. 

"When the Protonitrate of Silver (a comparatively active agent) 
and the Chlorid of Sodium (a comparatively feeble agent) mutu- 
ally act upon and decompose each other, (which they do with the 
greatest facility) producing Chlorid of Silver and Nitrate of Soda, 
the products are probably inert, at least in such quantities as can 
be produced in this manner. This is a case of prominent chimi- 
cal incompatibility. The only power which is possessed by 
Protonitrate of Silver is more likely to be lost or acquired by 
change of composition, than any other in the materia medica, as 
it is very often inseparably connected with and dependent upon 
a particular external and sensible property. It will be obvious 
from these premises that when Protonitrate of Silver is adminis- 
tered internally, the patient should be restrained as far as possible 
from the use of Chlorid of Sodium, with his food, if we would 
have the effects of the former salt. Is there not always more or 
less Chlorid of Sodium in the saliva, in the Pancreatic secretion, 
in the Gastric secretion, etc? If there is, it must be sufficient to 
decompose and convert into Chlorid of Silver, minute doses at 
least, of Protonitrate of Silver. But the doses of this agent may 
be so large that there may not be Chlorid of Sodium enough in 
the secretions into the alimentary canal, if none is taken with the 
food, to convert it into Chlorid of Silver, and then the undecom- 
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posed Protonitrate of Silver will of course produce its proper 
medicinal effects. "When Protonitrate of Silver is given internal- 
ly, should not this consideration always be had in view in the reg- 
ulation of its doses ? I think it should. But regulating doses 
according to their immediate operative effects, will accomplish 
the desired purpose, even in this case, at least as appears to me. 
I doubt not that the decomposition of the Protonitrate of Silver 
by the Soda of the secretions into the alimentary canal, might 
always be prevented, by conjoining a little free or uncombined 
Nitric Acid with it, when ever it is taken internally ; but this 
would be contraindicated in most cases, in which Protonitrate of 
Silver is indicated, on account of the exhausting power of free or 
uncombined Nitric Acid. 

I have heard it maintained that the reduction of Protonitrate of 
Silver to Protoxyd of Silver' by other and accompanying medi- 
cines, is no disadvantage to its medicinal power, operation and 
effects ; and the Protoxyd of Silver has been introduced into the 
shops and prescribed instead of Protoniti'ate of Silver. As ap- 
pears to me, this view is founded upon erroneous notions as to the 
true powers, operations and effects of Protonitrate of Silver. As 
far as I have knowledge of this matter, Protonitrate of Silver pos- 
sesses but one single power, viz. that which I am in the habit of 
denominating oresthetic. In the case of Protonitrate of Silver, 
the oresthetic power is inseparably connected with, and dejjend- 
ent upon the external sensible property of acrimony. Now so far 
as I am acquainted with Protoxyd of Silver, it is destitute of all 
acrimony and of all oresthetic power, and so far as I have ever 
been able to discover, of any powers at all. However, I never 
prescribed it but a few times, so I may be mistaken. At all 
events, when I have prescribed it, I have never perceived any 
effect from the doses and quantities in the twenty-four hours, that 
I directed. It appears to me to be far more probable that the 
black Oxyd of Silver, which I have always supposed to be a 
Disoxyd, is active. Indeed I feel quite confident that this is the 
fact ; but I shall say more on this in its proper place. 

But in some cases, two pharmaceutic preparations are occasion- 
ally mixed, for the sake of the new product or products, which 
are formed by decomposition and recomposition into new forms 
and then the chimical incompatibility is no objection to the mix- 
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ture. The Sulphate of Zinc and the Acetate of Lead each in 
solution, are often mingled for the sake of their decomposition 
and recomposition into a new form viz. Acetate of Zinc. For my- 
self however, I have great doubts whether Acetate of Zinc diffei-s 
materially or essentially in its medicinal powers from Sulphate of 
Zinc ; I believe that the former is commonly supposed to be less 
irritant and milder in its operation than the latter, but I have 
never been able certainly to perceive this. However the mingling 
of the solutions of Sulphate of Zinc and Acetate of Lead is a suf- 
ficiently good way of getting Acetate of Zinc, when none is oth- 
erwise at hand, provided one must have this latter salt. TheSul. 
phate of Lead is so utterly insoluble that it does not adulterate 
the Acetate of Zinc, even in the slightest degree. 

The Mistura Ferri composita of the Pharmacopoeise, is com- 
monly cited as an other example of this sort, though I think very 
improperly. This was a nostrum or quack medicine, adopted into 
the Pharmacopoeiee, by educated physicians, though I think it 
might better have been left to the exclusive use of the quacks. 
A fluidounce is the common dose employed. To this quantity 
(according to Pereira's formula)there are six grains and thirty-one 
hundredths of powdered Myrrh — one grain and nine hundredths 
of Protocarbonate of Iron — one grain and sixty-five hundredths 
of Sulphate of Potassa — and one grain and eighty-five hundredths 
of Carbonate of Potassa. The Myrrh and Protocarbonate of L'on 
are absolutely insoluble in the liquid part of the preparation, and 
are usually at the bottom of the phial, after the patient has taken 
the liquid, while the Sulphate and the Carbonate of Potassa, are 
always dissolved, and therefore always taken. Between three and 
four grains of two antiphlogistic salts, must constitute a glorious 
tonic, the purpose for which this preparation is given ; nor is it 
much better, even where a due share of the Myrrh and Protocar- 
bonate of Iron are taken with each dose. I think that it is just 
about as well to leave these two ingredients at the bottom till all 
the liquid has been swallowed, and at last, to take the whole at 
a dose. There is very little probability that the empiric or who- 
ever else contrived this formiia, understood the chimical actions 
that take place. If these had been at all understood, there would, 
in all probability, have been only enough Carbonate of Potassa 
added to decompose the Sulx^hate of Iron, and the liquid (I can 
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not say menstnium) would have been better calculated to suspend 
a heavy insoluble powder like Carbonate of Iron. In fact, if the 
contriver of this formula had understood the chimical actions 
which take place, and the products which result, he would doubt- 
less have made an immediate mixture of Carbonate of Iron and 
powder of Myrrh in some liquid sufficiently viscid to suspend 
them, at least while the doses could be poured-out and swallowed. 
I do not happen to be acquainted with a single case, in which a 
quack-medicine adopted by educated practitioners, has proved to 
be of any material value. Bishopric's " Compound Vitriolic 
Tincture" so called, will illustrate this as well as the preparation 
that I have just treated of. This was intrdduced to the medical 
profession as a valuable preparation of Protosulphate of Copper 
and Dragon's-Blood. ISTow though a large quantity of the for- 
mer article enters into the formula, yet the menstruum is such that 
not a particle of it is contained in the preparation when made. 
Here the menstnmm is incomj^atible with one of the articles to be 
dissolved. But what is Dragon's-Blood ? Some where between 
twelve and twenty quite different substances — substances produced 
by plants of different species, often of different genera, and not 
infrequently of different natural orders, are called Dragon's- 
Blood, and the formula makes no specification of which is to be 
used. I never yet saw two specimens of the preparation made 
from different parcels of Dragon's-Blood so called, that were much 
alike. But all the substances called Dragon's-Blood have been 
rejected from all oiu" late PharmacoiDoeise, on the ground that they 
are either inert, or have too little activity to be worthy of being 
retained ; and yet the quack-medicine, of which I am treating, is 
extensively used in some parts of our countr3^ I have frequently 
employed it, at the prescription of counsellors, and in other cases, 
when the patient had a strong desire to take it, because some non- 
medical person had recommended it strongly, but I never ob- 
tained any appreciable benefit from it. If nostrums or quack- 
medicines were not often inert, or very nearly so, they could not 
be used with impunity, as they are intended to be used, viz. with 
no other diagnosis ( f the disease, except that which the patient is 
able to make, with no sort of knowledge of the operative effects 
of the article employed, and with no sort of adaptation to the 
peculiar susceptibility of the patient, and no accommodation to 
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the intensity of the disease to be relieved. Assuredly such for- 
mulge are not worthy of adoption by educated physicians. 

Cases of true and proper chimical incompatibility are then far 
less frequent than we should be led^o suppose from Paris's Phar- 
macology and the writings of authors since this work of Dr. Paris. 
These remarks will sufficiently explain the views which I (at least) 
entertain of chimical incompatibility, and I think they show how 
it happens that every case of chimical action between different 
medicinal articles, is not attended with a destruction or total 
change of remedial power, as some, at the present period, seem to 
suppose. I think there can be no doubt that the vital powers of 
the stomach often prevent decompositions and other chimical 
changes, among substances which are mixed in its cavity, that 
would undeniably take place, were the preparations mingled before 
they are swallowed ; but the general laws of vitality, in relation to 
this point, have never been very satisfactorily investigated. 

As respects those decompositions, that are produced by the living 
stomach, contrary to the ordinary laws of chimistry, there is the 
best reason for concluding that nearly all, if not absolutely the 
whole of the remedial effects, that ever take place, are produced 
before this change, so that the laws which regulate these changes, 
are of no further consequence than as they tend to throw light 
upon the function of digestion. These views place chimical in- 
compatibility upon quite a different ground from that on which it 
is commonly supposed to rest, at least so far as I have knowledge, 
but still I think they place it upon its true and proper ground. 

As I have already said, medicinal incompatibility is altogether 
a distinct thing from chimical incompatibility. Physiological 
pathological, or as it is far better named, medicinal incompatibil- 
ity, is not connected with any chimical changes among the ingre- 
dients of a composition, or of articles administered in conjunction 
or speedy succession, but it results exclusively from the opposing 
remedial powers of any two medicinal articles. The emj^loyment 
in conjunction, or as a simultaneous part of an individual course 
of medication, of direct exhausting and direct invigorating agents, 
may be mentioned as one of the best specimens of medfcinal in- 
compatibility, that can be selected. As specific examples, may 
be mentioned the employment of Depletion of Blood— Nitrate of 
Potassa— Chlorite of Potassa— Chlorate of Potassa— Carbonate of 
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Potassa — Sesquicarbonate of Potassa — Bicarbonate of Potassa — 
Carbt)iKite of Soda — Sesquicarbonate of Soda — Bicarbonate ot 
Soda — Bitartrate of Potassa — Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, 
or any other aiitipbloj^istic salt, whether non-evacuant or evacuant, 
either in conjunction or connexion with the simple Bitter Tonics, 
as Picraena excelsa — Gentiana lutea — Cocculus palinatus — etc. or 
the Styptic Bitter Tonics, as the Cinchonffi and all analogous arti- 
cles, or the Acrid Bitter Tonics, as Liriodendron Tulipifera — the 
MugnolifE — the Illicia — the Xanthoxjla — Croton Eleutheria — Yi- 
num Vitis viniferre — Alcohol dilutuni — Papaver somniferum, etc. 
A.\\ those Acids, which are sour to the taste, that have hitherto 
been employed in medicine, are more or less exhausting, and 
always so much so, as to prove even antiphlogistic ; and this ex- 
hausting and antiphlogistic powei' seems to depend as much upon 
the external sensible property of sourness, as an oresthetic power 
usually depends upon acrimony, or a styptic power upon stypti- 
city to the taste. Such being the fact, it will follow of course, that 
such combination of these Acids as neutralizes their sourness, 
destroys their exhausting or antii^hlogistic power. I have sel- 
dom continued the use of Sulphuric Acid, for any considerable 
length of time, without producing more or less of that derange- 
ment of the stomach, which results from the use of the antiphlo- 
gistics, when administered without a " nodus vindice dignus." 
Now even when it has been employed in excess, for the pur- 
pose of converting the Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum into the 
neutral, or the Bisulphate, I have known the long continued use 
of such an acidulous solution to produce the same effects, where 
the stomach happened to be very weak, the Oxyd of Quininum 
to the contrary not withstanding. Indeed, it is quite common 
with physicians to charge the exhausting effects in question upon 
the Oxyd of Quininum. I consider Sulphuric Acid as decidedly 
antiphlogistic ; and in a free and non-neutralized state therefore, as 
medicinally incompatible with Oxyd of Quininum and all other 
true tonics. The same is equally true of Nitric Acid. I am in- 
clined to think that it is true likewise of free or uncombined Phos- 
phoric Acid. I think I have seen the tone of the stomach mate- 
rially impaired by the continuous nse of this Acid in an uncom- 
bined state. In this state therefore, I can not but reckon it as 
medicinally incompatible with invigorating agents, whether autis' 
IS 
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bestics or tonics, although I am acquainted with physicians who 
are in the habit of prescribing it as a stimulant, as their language 
is. When Phosphoric Acid is so combined as to neutralize all its 
external sensible properties, and especially its sourness to the 
taste, I think it produces all the effects of Phosphorum, which do 
not depend on the external sensible properties of that element, 
provided the compound which contains it is given with the prop- 
er freedom or efficiency. As appears to me, the Diprotophosphate 
of Iron (when not greatly adulterated) is much more effectual for 
warming cold extremities, and for strengthening the pulse, than 
any other preparation of Iron within my knowledge ; and I have 
had testimony to the same effect from physicians to whom no 
reason for such » fact had ever occurred. 

I have made comparative trials of Diphosphate of Oxyd of 
Quininum, and Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum, and I think 
that the former is decidedly more invigorating and more calefac- 
ient. I have also employed the neutral Phosphate and the Bi- 
phosphate of Oxyd of Quininum. The latter speedily disagreed 
with the stomach in exactly the same way, that all the pharma- 
ceutic preparations of uncombined Phosphoram (that I ever used) 
are so liable to do ; and the former, contrary to what I expected, 
had some tendency to do the same, so that, on the whole, I was 
led to prefer the Diphosphate to the neutral Phosphate, and much 
more especially to the Biphosphate of Oxyd of Quininum. It is 
my conclusion then that though combined and neutralized Phos- 
phoric Acid enhances the invigorating powers of compounds into 
which it enters, provided they can be taken in sufficient quantity; 
yet free or uncombined Phosphoric Acid is exhausting and medi- 
cinally incompatible with invigorants. The oresthetic power of the 
free Acid prevents its use in sufficient quantity to get any effect 
from the Phosphorum. 

All the Oxygen Acids of compound-radicals of Hydrogen and 
Carbon, that are sour to the taste, are certainly antiphlogistics of 
gi-eater or less power, and therefore are medicinally incompatible 
with all invigorating agents, whether antisbestics or tonics. Even 
some of this class of Acids, that are not sour to th« taste, are 
more or less exhausting agents, though how many, I am unable to 
say. ^ Taken in a free and uncombined state, they are therefore 
medicinally incompatible with invigorants. But combined to the 
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neutralization of all their external sensible properties, I do not 
think that they are at all exhausting. I suppose it would be per- 
fectly immaterial as to the medicinal powers of the salt, whether 
we should employ the Disulphate, the Dinitrate, the Ditartrate, 
the Dicitrate, or the Disacetate of Oxyd of Quininum, 

Carbonic Acid held in solution by water, is a weak but pure 
antiphlogistic, and hence it is medicinally incompatible, as far as 
it goes, with invigorating agents. When combined to neutraliza- 
tion, I do not know that it imparts any degree of what antiphlo- 
gistic power it possesses ; but so combined as to constitute a super- 
salt, it certainly enhances the exhausting power of an antiphlogis- 
tic salt. The Sesquicarbonate of Potassa is more exhausting than 
the neutral Carbonate, and the Bicarbonate is decidedly more 
exhausting than the Sesquicarbonate. The difference that I think 
I have observed in the degree of the exhausting powers of the 
several Carbonates of Potassa, is in the reverse order of what I 
shoidd expect a priori, since Potassa is more exhausting than Car- 
bonic Acid. On tlys account, I should have exjaected a priori that 
the neutral Carbonate would be more exhausting than the Sesqui- 
carbonate, and this more exhausting than the Bicarbonate, and 
possibly this may be the fact in doses. of the same amount. As 
far as I have known these salts used, the Bicarbonate has always 
been given in the largest doses, on account of its perfect mild- 
ness to the taste, the Sesquicarbonate in smaller doses, and the 
neutral Carbonate in still smaller ones, because it is quite acrid 
and offensive to the taste. I can not say that I have any rea- 
son to think that the single equivalent of Carbonic Acid in 
the Carbonate of Iron, affects its power in any degree whatev- 
er ; and yet this compound of L'on has always appeared to me to 
be the feeblest tonic of all the preparations of Iron. In fact, when 
given alone, or intirely by itself, I never could perceive that it 
produced any tonic effect at all. I have often heard surprise 
expressed at the fact that Ilypocarbonic Acid (Oxalic Acid) 
should be so much more active as an exhausting agent than Car- 
bonic Acid ; but I think that the fact is explained by the circum- 
stance that Ilypocarbonic Acid is concrete or solid, while Car- 
bonic Acid is gasseous. If concrete or solid Carbonic Acid did 
not possess such intense oresthetic power as to be, in all probabil- 
ity, a powerful caustic, it would doubtless be more efficiently 
exhausting than Hypocarbonic Acid. 
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I have already considered the question whether Tartrate of An- 
timouia and Potassa and Cinchona lanceolata are chimically 
incompatible or not ; and though the affirmative of this question 
is commonly received, I have ventured to differ from what seems 
to be the universal belief, and to adopt the negative. I trust that 
the reasons that I have assigned for my own opinion will be 
deemed satisfactory. I view it as a much more important ques- 
tion whether these agents are medicinally incompatible or not. 
As the remedial effects of Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa and 
of Cinchona are diametrically opposed to each other, and as the 
proper effects of each are properly indicated only in diametrical- 
ly opposite conditions of the system, I consider it certain that 
these two articles are always medicinally incompatible. 

Among medicinal iucompatibles may be reckoned the employ- 
ment of cathartics along with Papaver in Diarrhoea. There are 
very many cases of Diarrhoea so inconsiderable, nay even so tri- 
fling, that they will be speedily suspended spontaneously, if left 
wholly to themselves. No inconsiderable nymber of these will 
recover under the use of cathartics, though I consider them as 
always contraindicated in this disease. These cases have so little 
intensity, that any strong impression of any character, whether 
appropriate or inappropriate, will arrest them ; but from the treat- 
ment of such cases as these merely, no physician can possibly 
derive any reliable or useful experience in regard to the treatment 
of those cases, that will not disappear spontaneously, and that will 
not yield to any mere strong impression. It is some times said 
that where medicines of opposite and incompatible powers are 
given together, if they are in equivalent doses and quantities, 
they will just neutralize each other ; but if one predominates, only 
a certain degree of the effects of that article will be produced. 
For my part, I am intirely incredulous of this dogma. In an 
exquisite case of true Cauma or Synocha for example, I very much 
doubt whether it would be possible to give Nitrate of Potassa, 
Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, or Bitartrate of Potassa, in 
sufficient quantity to counteract the ill effects of an efficient use 
of Opium, Wine, Alcohol or Disulphate of Oxyd of Quiuinum; 
and on the other hand, I very much doubt whether it is possible, 
by any employment of invigorating agents, i. e. antisbestics and 
tonics, to counteract the ill effects of an efficient .use of Tartrate of 
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Antlmonia and Potassa, Nitrate of Potassa, Bitartrate of Potassa, 
and the antiphlogistic purging salts, in a disease of considerable 
atony, or in other words, exhaustion of the sanguiferous system, 
and probably of all other parts dependent upon the nerve of cLimi- 
cal action, nutrition and reproduction. Under such circumstan- 
ces, in both sets of cases, the inappropriate remedy will do more 
or less injury, in defiance of the free use of the appropriate one, 
though in all probability, not as much injury as it would do, if 
not accompanied with appropriate remedies. As I am most firm- 
ly persuaded, an inappropriate and improper medicine will always 
do far more injury than the appropriate and proper remedies can 
do service in conjunction. No degree of antiphlogistication that is 
safe, can possibly counteract the injurious effects of invigorating 
agents in a truly phlogistic disease ; and on the contrary, no 
proper quantity of invigorating medicines can possibly counteract 
the ill effects of antiphlogistic medicines in an atonic disease, pro- 
vided they are given in conjunction. The first, the great body of 
jihysicians can easily see and understand, but the second, they 
can not and will not either take cognizance of, or believe. 
MODUS TRACTANDI MEDICAMINUM. 

In this place, it may be proper to make a few remarks respect- 
ing the rules and principles, which ought to regulate the doses and 
the periods of repetition, of medicines not materially, or not ac- 
tively evacuant. It is to a great extent, the custom among physi- 
cians, to have what is called a medium dose of most medicines, in 
which they almost always employ them, without the least regard 
to immediate operative effects. Except in the case of cathartics 
and emetics, this medium dose is usually an inadequate dose for 
all persons of ordinary susceptibility, in ordinary cases, and much 
more for persons of extraordinary insusceptibility and in extraor- 
dinary cases. For persons of extraordinary susceptibilitv this me- 
dium dose may perhaps be excessive, and the chance is, that it 
may not be the proper dose for one person in fifty, or even a hun- 
dred. For now and then an individual of a grade of susceptibil- 
ity intermediate between extraordinary and common, it may per- 
haps be just the proper dose, and therefore it may produce just the 
proper degree of efi'ect. 

Again, it is to a great extent the custom among physicians to 
have a certain set period for the repetition of the doses of 
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almost all the medicines which they employ, whatever may be the 
case ; a period having no exact, but only an accidental reference 
to the duration of the effects of the medicines, and the nature and 
character of the cases, in which they are employed. The conse- 
quence of this method of practice is, that the proportion of cases of 
chronic disease, in which any benefit is derived from medication, 
is so small, that the practitioner soon becomes a perfect skeptic in 
regard to the medicinal efficacy of most of those remedial agents, 
which are ordinarily employed in chronic diseases; and he therefore 
expunges most of them from his materia medica, or employs them 
as placebos merely, and he is likewise liable to become skeptical in 
regard to the efficacy, and indeed utility, of all medical treatment, 
in any chronic case. That this is the situation and condition of 
very many practitioners, more especially in small places, but also 
to a very considerable extent, in the larger towns, I very well 
know, from ample opportunities of observation, and from a great 
deal of testimony. Very many such practitioners greatly dislike 
to undertake the treatment of chronic diseases ; and when they 
are called-upon to do so, they merely pass through a routine of 
prescriptions, that they have tried a hundred times, perhaps to no 
purpose ; and when the patient after a certain time, finding that 
he is receiving no benefit, gets weary of the course, and will pur- 
sue it no longer, the practitioner advises him to employ no further 
treatment of any sort, tells him that medication can render him 
no service in such diseases, and advises him to trust intirely to 
natm'e, as if what he meant by nature were an intelligent agent 
of great skill in the practice of medicine. How many dyspeptics 
are there, who have gone through what is called a course of Blue 
Pill and starvation in this consolatory way ? How many Phthis- 
ical or Consumptive persons, having gone through what is called 
a course of small Bleedings, perhaps Emetics and Expectorants 
(i. e. Squill, Senega, Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa) and often 
Mercurial Salivation, all either in succession or conjunction, with 
starvation in addition, have been dismissed in this manner? 
These routine courses are usually short, because it requires but 
little time to ascertain their injurious effects, too short to have 
benefited the patient very materially, even had they been judi- 
cious and appropriate. 
In acute diseases, the medication of such practitioners (nnfor- 
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tunately for their employers) does not so soon fall into disrepnte, 
either with themselves or with others. Acute diseases always 
terminate in some way or other, within a certain limited and more 
or less definite period of no very long duration ; and this just as 
certainly, whether the treatment is good bad or indifferent, and 
(except in the case of severe malignant epidemics) by far the 
greatest portion of them terminate in what is called recovery. 
These circumstances give both the patients and the practitioner 
confidence in the method of practice, however little it may merit 
it. Few facts in medicine are capable of higher proof than that 
the greatest proportion of all the cases of disease, not excepting 
fevers (provided they are only non-malignant) which actually 
occur, would recover sooner or later without any medicine. The 
plain fact that a large majority of cases does ultimately terminate 
in health, under any and every mode of management, and often 
even in defiance of the most injudicious treatment, is of itself 
sufficient to verify this broad assertion. It is obvious therefore, 
that there must be much greater fallacy, with respect to experi- 
ence in medicine, than in any other practical branch of human 
knowledge. If a case recovers nnder no treatment, or even under 
bad treatment, few nou-medical persons can be made to under- 
stand how much less severe, and how much more brief the case 
might have been, under truly judicious treatment, or how much 
less the constitution of the patient might have suffered. There 
is still greater fallacy with respect to the popular and even the 
ordinary superficial professional decisions in regard to the success 
(as it is termed) of physicians. Some epidemic diseases, that are 
attended with what would seem to be urgent symptoms to super- 
ficial observers, to persons not skilled in medicine, and also to 
physicians not familiar with such cases, are nevertheless produc- 
tive of very little danger ; whilst others, which seem to have very 
little immediate urgency, and in which the ordinary bystanders 
and attendants think there is no danger, may in reality be intrin- 
sically deadly. A physician may practise for a long life amongst 
the former, without acquiring any true experience ; for if he 
treats every case by bleeding to the amount of thirty, sixty, or 
ninety ounces, and purges, vomits, sweats and salivates even 
drastically, with the antiphlogistic salts, Antimonials and Mer- 
curials, almost all his patients will recover after a more or less 
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protracted and severe disease ; and the physician may even con- 
gratulate himself upon his signal success, without ever inquiring 
whether the very same cases might not have been ahsolutelj 
broken-up at their outset, or rendered mild in their progress or 
short in their duration, by an intirely different and even opposite 
course ; or whether they might not have recovered more 
universally, with much less suffering and hazard, and with a far 
less shock to the constitution, if the disease had been suffered to 
run its course unmolested. 

It is a fact capable of proof, that, to the popular eye, and even 
to that of superficial physicians, an unskilful and consequently an 
injudicious practitioner, may seem to be the most successful; and 
in truth, out of the whole number of acute febrile diseases that 
go through a regular course under his charge, he may actually 
lose a considerably less proportion than the well educated, intelli- 
gent and judicious practitioner. For instance, a judicious phy- 
sician may arrest, or completely break-up in the early stages and 
with the appearance of only a slight ephemeral illness, ninety out 
of every hundred cases of simple, regular and non-malignant 
acute fever that comes under his charge. The remaining ten,- 
either from the original severity of the disease, or from some un- 
toward circumstances intirely beyond his control, may of necessi- 
ty go through a regular course. Out of this ten, two cases may 
from their essential character, be necessarily mortal, and the re- 
mainder may in their progress, prove unavoidably severe and 
dangerous; but from peculiar care and attention, and great exer- 
cise of skill, they may at last recover. On the other hand, the 
unskilful and the injudicious practitioner may fail of arresting or 
breaking-up a single case in its early stages, and by bad practice, 
he may render forty out of every hundred severe (though they 
may ultimately recover after much hazard aild alarm) in addition 
to the ten that would inevitably have been so ; and at last, and in 
the event, five may die. Under such circumstances, the public 
(as well professional as unprofessional) would undoubtedly ad- 
judge the palm of success to the latter, and he would acquire the 
reputation of superior skill iu his profession, since to all appear- 
ance, he rendered one half of his cases mild, by his good manage- 
ment, and ultimately lost only one-twentieth of their number, 
while the former apparently rendered the whole of his cases se- 
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vere by bad treatment as will be supposed, and finally lost one 
fifth. The cases that were arrested or broke-up, and ended with 
a mere ephemeral illness, are never regarded by the public ; nor 
can the real skill exercised, nor the real value of the service ren- 
dered, be expected to be either understood or appreciated by the 
imtient. I am sure that I have repeatedly known just exactly 
this difi'erence between two practitioners resident in the same 
place, and between practitioners resident in different places, and 
with the same unjust decision with regard to their respective 
merit ; and if there were no such thing as right and wrong in 
this world, and if there were no world to come, in which we shall 
be judged according to the deeds done in the body, I should say the 
worse a man treated his non-malignant patients, the better would 
it be for his reputation. It is certain however that no man can 
say hereafter that he has done all he could do, unless he can say 
also he has known all he could know. But even in acute diseases, 
such practitioners are very apt to fall into the custom of doing 
little beside bleed, vomit, purge, salivate, blister and starve, 
because these are the only measures from which, under their mode 
'of management, they ever perceive any obvious effects. 

The instant operation of a free bleeding, in nearly all cases, is 
almost always to mitigate every symptom for a very short time, 
even though it ultimately aggravates the disease very greatly, or 
perhaps decides it fatally ; and when the process of vomiting 
or of purging or of salivation is just completed, the patient com- 
monly feels so much better than while it was going-on, that he 
persuades himself it has benefited him greatly, and the physician 
is imposed-on in the same way. I have very often met with 
patients, who had been in the habit of employing such practition- 
ers, and who could not be persuaded that any thing was doing, 
except when they were treated by a succession of one or more of 
these measures. Such practitioners seldom consider whether 
there are any real and true indications for what they do or not ; 
nor do they ever trouble themselves to consider what would con- 
stitute real and true indications. Their whole plan or scheme of 
practice, is to counteract one disease by producing another disease 
so much more powerful for the time being, that the original mal- 
ady hides its diminished head. But as I am fully satisfied, it may 
be considered certain that such a method of practice is much 
19 
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worse than nothing; that it is a method which will sometimes 
succede, can not be denied ; but very often, even when it suc- 
cedes, it leaves sequels woi-se on the whole, than the original 
disease, ^ery often when the patient recovers under it, it is the 
fact that he would have recovered sooner and more perfectly, 
without any medication. Very often even when recovery ulti- 
mately takes place under such a course, it is the fact that it has 
greatly aggravated the disease, and protracted its duration. 

It should be distinctly understood by every student and every 
practitioner of medicine, that there are always true and proper 
indications of treatment, and true and proper rules or principles 
for the administration of every remedy, both of which it behoves 
every physician to be master of, and without a knowledge of 
which, he is intirely unfit to be trusted with the charge of the 
sick and with the lives of his fellow men. Indications of treat- 
ment should always be founded on a full and exact knowledge of 
the pathological conditions, i. e. a knowledge of the general state 
of the system, the laws of the access, progress and termination of 
the disease with which a patient is affected, and its character in 
all other respects as well as its stage and the existing symptoms' 
for the time being, or as many of these circumstances, as can be 
arrived at, together with an equally full and exact knowledge of 
aU the powers and all the operations of the remedies to be em- 
ployed, or as many of them as possible. In investigating the 
pathology of any and every disease not organic or structural, and 
not produced by a mechanical lesion, the function first afiected 
and disturbed must be carefully ascertained. This will certainly 
constitute the first link in the morbid chain. The several succes- 
sive disturbances of other functions must next be carefully ascer- 
tained, and the order in which they took place accurately deter- 
mined. If this is correctly done, the exact Snd true pathological 
conditions of the disease will be known. The pathologist must 
be careful not to mistake secondary disturbances of function for 
primary ones ; accidental ones for essential ones ; and he must 
also be particular not to overlook any individual disturbances of 
any function, whether essential or accidental. This is the most 
important knowledge a practitioner of medicine can possibly 
have in regard to any and every disease — the knowledge on 
which all rational and all scientific practice must inevitably be 
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founded. The conditions and circumstances, from which the indi- 
cations of treatment must be deduced, are then 1st, The general 
condition of those parts dependent on the great sympathetic nerve, 
i. e. the nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction, 
more especially as respects entony, atony or destitution of either, 
etc. 2d, The specific disease, its essential pathological conditions, 
both primary and secondary, the laws of its access, progress and 
termination, together with its analogies and affinities, and partic- 
ularly its nosological relations. 3d, Accidental and unessential 
symptoms, circumstances and conditions, and particularly the 
symptoms for the time being. 

"When I say that all rational and all scientific treatment of 
disease must be founded upon a knowledge of the number and 
succession of disturbances of function, whether essential or acci- 
dental, that constitute the disease, I intend as thorough a knowl- 
edge as can possibly be obtained, not only of the degree and 
quality, but also of the nature and charactei*, and above all of the 
relative imjiortance of all the several disturbances of function 
that may exist. These several disturbances of function, which 
^re essential to any given disease, I am in the habit of calling the 
pathological conditions of that disease. A careful investigation 
of the true order or succession of all the disturbances of function, 
which constitute the essential and accidental pathological condi- 
tions of disease, would eflectually prevent the very common error 
of mistaking secondary links in the chain of pathological condi- 
tions, for causes of the disease. Pathological conditions can only 
be arrived-at through the medium of symptoms ; and hence it is 
important to observe, investigate and ascertain all the symptoms 
as completely and as perfectly as possible. We must beware 
however of iucorrect reasoning, and of incorrect inferences from 
the symptoms. The only security against this, is a complete and 
perfect knowledge of anatomy and physiology on the one hand, 
and finally a careful weighing and comparison of all the symp- 
toms in the aggregate, and especially with that tact and true 
experience, which are always acquired sooner or later, by the cus- 
tom, and even habit of critical and analytical study and research. 
The method here pointed-out is undoubtedly the main and principal 
method of arriving at the pathological conditions of diseases gen- 
erally, the only method for which we ought to look and on which 
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we ought to depend ; though results obtained in this manner, may 
often receive rery powerful confirmation, or be intirely disproved, 
bv the proper observation of the effects of medical treatment, 
provided the observer has a thorough knowledge of all the powers 
and operations of all his remedial agents, and of the manner in 
which these powers and operations are modified by variations in 
dose, periods of repetition, accompanying regimen, and by the 
nature, character, and intensity of the disease, in which the reme- 
dial agents are employed. Indeed useful knowledge may be 
acquired in regard to pathological conditions, by means of all 
manner of errors, mistakes and casualties ; but these are never 
to be made, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge; we are 
only to avail ourselves of them whenever they occur ; and we 
should never forget that their frequent occm'rence must inevi- 
tably redound to our discredit and even disgrace. As appears 
to me, there are but few diseases whose time pathological con- 
ditions may not be certainly and unequivocally arrived-at by 
proper investigation, i. e. by investigation of the nature and 
character just described. If such is the fact, well may it be 
inquired why so many practitioners and so many authors are at 
variance, and entertain such a diversity of opinions upon the sub- 
ject of pathological conditions on the one hand, or omit all speci- 
fication of them on the other? I believe that this is generally if 
not invariably occasioned by deficient study, investigation and 
research, and more especially by the adoption of preconceived 
notions and opinions derived merely from authority — notions and 
opinions, that are inconsistent and incompatible with the true and 
genuine facts. This latter cause exists almost universally. 

It is important for the practitioner to know, and to underetand 
distinctly and definitely, that every remedial agent in the materia 
medica is capable of producing some obvious and immediate 
operative effects, which are a test that the system is under just 
the proper degree of its medicinal influence, and that the dura- 
tion of those obvious and immediate operative effects in a given 
case is a test of the proper interval, that should be suffered to 
elapse between the doses. It is important also for the practition- 
er to know that, as a general rule, in order to produce a given 
effect, with all remedies not evacuant, the doses require to be 
large, and the intervals short, more or less in proportion to the 
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violence of the disease, and the intensity with which the system 
is occupied by it. It is likewise equally important for the prac- 
titioner to know that, with reference to all those remedial agents, 
which are capable of producing morbid effects by too long con- 
tinuance, there are certain definite and distinct operative effects, 
by which we may know accurately and precisely when they 
should be discontinued. Still further, it is equally important for 
the practitioner to know that remedies reqiTire very different 
management in chronic and acute diseases. 

Arsenous Acid may be selected to illustrate some of these prin- 
ciples. When Arsenous Acid is administered in such doses, as to 
produce and keep-up continuous nausea, when it is given in such 
doses as to produce and keep-up continuous vertigo, and much 
more when it is given in such doses as to produce a sensation of 
a slight burning irritation in the stomach, the dose is certainly 
too large ; but in an acute disease, where it is to be continued but 
for a short time, and where its fullest effects are desired for the 
whole of this short time, it may be necessary to push it till it pro- 
duces a slight degree of some one of these effects, and then to 
" continue it in a quantity just short of its production. When each 
dose just falls short of producing any one of these operative ef- 
fects, but the whole quantity taken in the twenty-four hours purges, 
either the periods of repetition are too short, or the doses are too 
large, though in a given case, it may be necessary to its success- 
ful use, that as much should be administered as can be taken 
without this effect. Regulating the quantity taken by these prin- 
ciples strictly, I have known as much necessary as one sixth of a 
grain every hour, and I have known as little as a sixteenth or even 
a twenty-fourth of a grain, repeated only four times in the -twenty- 
four hours, fully adequate to accomplish every thing that was 
desired. It will be perfectly obvious, that upon the plan of giv- 
ing what is commonly called a medium dose, at comparatively 
long intervals, nothing could be accomplished in either set of 
cases which I have specified, Since it would be utterly inadequate 
to render any service in the former, and would be excessive in the 
latter. Arsenous Acid is one of those agents, which is capable of 
producing morbid effects, if it is continued in sufficient quanti- 
ties for much too long a period. Now the symptoms which indi- 
cate that it has been continued long enough in a certain quantity, 
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are the occurrence either of a slight Ophthalmitis Tarsi, or of a 
slight puffy swelling under the chin, or about the lower part of 
the face, or about the wrists, or the backs of the hands. Even 
after the occurrence of these symptoms, it may be continued with 
perfect safety in diminished doses, or diminished quantities, or in 
conjunction with Papaver in some form or other, for a very con- 
siderable time ; but when it begins to produce a slight but univer- 
sal Hydrops cellularis, it must be discontinued, at least for some 
time, though it may be pushed to this extent with the most per- 
fect safety. Now it is plain that in acute disease, in which what 
is done must be done quickly, because the disease will pass 
through all its stages in a comparatively short time, Arsenoiis 
Acid must be given with much more freedom than in a chronic 
disease, which can not be cured except after a considerable time. 
The doses and periods of repetition that would be absolutely 
essential to any benefit in the former, would produce such opera- 
tive effects in the latter, as would render it necessary to discontin- 
ue the remedy in the latter, long before the disease could possibly 
be cured, according to the established laws of its progress, dura- 
tion and recovery. Where such a method is pursued, the practi- 
tioner very speedily ascertains whether the course of treatment 
which he has adopted, is likely to prove successful or not, and he 
either continues it with just and well founded confidence, or he 
abandons it for some other ; thereby saving the patient the suffer- 
ing, the loss of time, and the disappointment resulting from a 
long and useless course of medication, to say nothing of the well 
founded reputation which the physician ought to acquire in the 
one case, and the just discredit which ought to fall upon him in 
the other. 

But when doses of medicine are regulated by operative effects, 
we must beware of confounding one operative effect with an other. 
It is some times the fact that uncommon susceptibility to the 
influence and operation of one power of an article, will prevent its 
being pushed far enough to obtaiff the effect of an other power, 
which may happen to be indicated. For example, Sanguinaria 
vernalis may be indicated for its adenagic power, i. e. its power of 
operating in a peculiar manner upon the secernents and absorb- 
ents, or the glandular system ; and yet the susceptibility to its 
emetic power may be so great, that a sufficient quantity to produce 
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a useful degree of adenagic effect cannot possibly be taken, without 
a constant emetic operation. For myself, I have never been able 
to produce any useful degree of an adenagic operation upon an 
adult, with the Tincture of Sanguinaria vernalis, unless the patient 
could take it in doses of about a fluidrachm without nausea or 
emesis ; and yet I have known patients kept for weeks upon doses 
of eight or ten minims, to no purpose whatever, because more 
would nauseate and vomit. It is very often the fact that 
where the adenagic operation of Sanguinaria is desired, and at 
the same time, the susceptibility of the patient to its nauseating 
and emetic power is very great, the practitioner will injudiciously 
select that preparation, which is the most nauseating and emetic, 
and the least adenagic in comparison with each other, as for exam- 
ple the infusion or the decoction ; thus inevitably frustrating his 
own purpose, either from deficient knowledge or deficient consid- 
eration. These remarks are equally applicable to Yeratrum viride. 
Lobelia inflata, and other emetic and non-cathartic adenagics. 
It is some times the fact that Colchicum autumnale is indicated 
for its adenagic power, when the susceptibility to both its emetic 
and cathartic operations is so great, that enough of it can not pos- 
sibly be taken to produce any useful degree of the first efiect, with- 
out an injurious degree of the last two efiects. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is perfectly fruitless to continue it in doses short of 
the nauseating and emetic or purgative points, with any hope of 
obtaining from it any beneficial degree of adenagy. These re- 
marks are equally applicable to Andira inermis, Phytolacca 
decandra, Apocynum pubescens, etc. as well as to every other 
emetic and cathartic adenagic. In regulating the doses of an arti- 
cle given for a single power, we should always consider whether 
it may not produce some non-evacuant effect, which is contraindi- 
cated. In particular cases for example, a patient may be able to 
take such a quantity of Colchicum without nausea, emesis or 
catharsis, as might be adequate to produce its adenagic effects, 
and yet it may be positively contraindicated from its exhausting 
operation. The absolute doses of medicines then can never be 
specified to any useful and practical purpose, except in connexion 
with particular and especial therapeutic applications, and also in 
connexion with the temperament and peculiar susceptibilities of 
the patient under the existing disease, and for the time being. If 
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these are truly facts, and these principles are ^correct, the futility of 
treating all cases with a routine of what is called medium doses, 
at comparatively long intervals, will be suflficiently obvious, and 
there will cease to be the least cause for wonder, why there should 
be so much skepticism, as to the power of remedies, and the effi- 
cacy of medical treatment, among practitioners of such a stamp. 
I ventm*e to assert that every one who will adopt these rules and 
principles, in regard to the doses and periods of repetition of all 
medicines not materially and not actively evacuant, will find that 
much more may be accomplished by medication, than he would 
otherwise be inclined to believe, and that much more may be 
accomplished in chronic diseases, than he would otherwise sus- 
pect ; and he will find also, that active evacuants will grow more 
and more into disrepute with him (except in true and genuine 
phlogistic diathesis) while his success in the suspension and 
the removal of disease, after the manner enjoined by Asclepiades, 
viz. " officium esse medici, ut tuto, nt celeriter, ut jucunde curet, 
{Celsus, Pag. 95, Un. 12 etl3) will be commensurate with his 
skill and dexterity in the management of his remedies, according 
to this general method ; and not at all in proportion to the quanti- 
ty in which he bleeds, purges, vomits, sweats and salivates, as so 
many of the medical profession, at the present day, as I think, 
incorrectly inculcate. 

It is often difficult to administer remedies in the best manner, 
on account" of the prejudices of patients. I have very often had 
patients who refused to take Elaterium in the very small doses, 
and at the short intervals, which is necessary for its kindest and 
most effectual operation. They were unwilling to take any med- 
icine so frequently, or to take so many doses, because they could 
not be persuaded but that the greater the number of doses, the 
greater of necessity must be the quantity taken in the twenty-four 
hours ; and therefore, I have been constrained to give it in larger 
doses and at longer intervals ; and consequently, with the pro- 
duction of more or less tormina, and more or less nausea, and 
sometimes even vomiting ; and, at the same time, with a less 
beneficial effect, as an adenagic and hydragogue-cathartic. I 
have very often also had patients refuse to take Papaver as fre- 
quently as I desired ; and therefore, in order to obtain a proper 
degree of its effects, I have been obliged to give it in much larger 
doses, than were capable of operating in the kindest manner. 
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I have known very many subjects that were always more or 
less alarmed whenever they perceived any degree of operative 
effect from any medicine that they were taking, and in such case, 
always considered it as disagreeing with them. As soon as they 
ceased to perceive any effect whatever from what they w6re 
taking, they would be content. Some of these subjects would 
imagine that every thing taken without any perceptible operative 
effects, because it agrees so well with them, must necessarily ren- 
der service ; and they will report to their physician accordingly, 
though in truth they are receiving no benefit at all. I have been 
in the habit of testing the truth of the patient's opinion, by sub- 
stituting an absolutely inert article (of course without the patient's 
knowledge) such as a pill of dough or bread colored slightly 
witli Coccus Cacti or something similar. If I found that this 
answered just as well, and satisfied just as perfectly, I have always 
concluded that tlie previous medicine was of no service. To use 
the common language of physicians, I have been as " successful " 
in the treatment of such subjects with dough or bread-pills 
colored with Coccus Cacti, as with any thing that I could induce 
them to take for any material length of time. 

Ever since I began the practice of medicine, I have constantly 
been in the habit of being called to prescribe for patients that can 
not possibly tolerate any quantity of certain medicines without 
seriously distressing effects. To guard against false experience 
derived from erroneous conclusions, I have always endeavoured 
to test in some certain way the notions of such patients. Perhaps 
there is no agent that is so often supposed to disagree with cer- 
tain subjects as Papaver. Ever since the Alcaloid Morphine, and 
the Salts of the Oxyd of Morphinum have been in use, I have 
employed a powder composed of Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphi- 
num one part — Camphor — Liquorice-root — and prepared soft 
Carbonate of Calcia — of each twenty parts in fine powder, equally 
mixed. I have likewise kept an other powder differing from the 
former only in containing no Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum. 
When one of these subjects, that can not possibly tolerate Papa- 
ver, even in the very smallest doses and quantities, without 
excedingly distressing effects, has applied to me to treat any 
disease requiring Papaver, I have usually administered the sec- 
ond powder, taking care that the patient should have the impres- 
20 
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sion that he or she (as the case happened to be) was taking Papa- 
ver. If the patient's appetite disappeared suddenly, if there 
was nausea, faintness and vertigo on motion and exertion, and 
even sometimes retching, and tliat perhaps from doses of a single 
grain repeated fom* times in the twenty-four hom's, I always feel 
safe in concluding that there is as much imagination as reality in 
the patient's notions, in regard to the operation of Papaver on 
himself or herself, as the case may be. If in addition to this, I 
find that the patient is as favorably affected by Papaver as any 
body ever is, if it is only administered ^vithout its being at all 
suspected, I conclude that I have saved myself from a piece of 
false experience. If I find that one of these patients, who can 
not take even the smallest quantity of Papaver without the most 
distressing effects, can take any quantity of a Cob-web pill, ever 
required by any ordinary disease, in which the proportion of the 
Cob-web is merely nominal and the rest of the pill is an efiicient 
dose of Papaver, and this without the least inconvenient or dis- 
agreeable effect, I always conclude that my own experience of 
what this patient will tolerate and what he will not tolerate, is 
as good as his own. If a patient consults me for a disease in 
which the Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum seems to be proper, 
and at the same time informs me that he can not take this agent 
without very distressing effects ; and if on tiial of the dose of a 
quarter of a grain four times a day, the patient complains that it 
produces severe strictm'e across the thorax, harrassing tinnitus 
aurium with a good deal of obtuseness of hearing, together with 
parched or dry mouth and fauces, I always feel desirous of admin- 
istering this medicine in a form so much disguised that the patient 
wiU not know it. If after this, the patient takes two grains of 
this salt at a dose, dissolved in sweetened infusion of Gentian, 
and repeats such dose four times a day, without knowing it, and 
without the least unpleasant efiect what ever, I consider that I 
have saved myself from the false experience that I should other- 
wise have had, provided I had taken the patient's testimony 
without any investigation. If a patient consults me for an exten- 
sive and long-continued Impetigo Herpetica, at the same time 
informing me that he can not possibly tolerate Arsenous Acid in 
any doses and quantities, and bringing a statement from a 
physician that he has tried it, in all modes and forms, but 
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only with the most distressing effects, and if I obtain the patient's 
consent only with the greatest difficulty to make one more trial of 
it, and immediately put him upon three bread-pills a day, each 
not larger than an ordinary pin's head, and find these take the 
appetite wholly away, produce severe nausea and faintness, 
vertigo and head-ache, and prevent sleep ; and if afterwards I 
suspend these supposed Arsenical pills, and substitute Symp of 
Taraxacum, each dose containing five minims of "Water of Dis- 
arsenite of Potassa, and repeated every three hours, not only with 
the kindest effects, but with a speedy cure of the disease, I am 
very apt to think, even though I do not give utterance to my 
thoughts, that there is very often great fallacy in experience. 

But a far worse set of prejudices have been sedulously inculca- 
ted and diffused, having been foisted and crowded into the gilt- 
covered volumes that are made chiefly to ornament a parior table, 
and also to occupy the five or ten minutes which the visitor must 
wait for the visited to adjust the dress, etc. I here allude to the 
tissue of nonsense which is so much insisted-upon, at the present 
day, by a set of quacks affecting the highest degree of knowledge 
and wisdom, viz. that it is the religious duty of every one " to 
study the laws or princii^les of our animal existence," and to use 
" a diligent care to live according to those laws," which is affirm- 
ed to be " living according to nature.'-. All disease is affirmed to 
be only " the natural and inevitable consequence of living contra- 
ry to nature," either on our own parts or the part of our parents. 
This set of quacks constantly insist and inculcate that " the sickness 
which prevails" any where " may be directly traced to the viola- 
tion of the great laws, which govern our present mode of exist- 
ence." This set of writers inculcate further that " the general 
health of society depends far more upon the ladies than upon 
physicians ;" " that medicine is an unnatural stimulus ;" " that 
we are as much as possible to avoid taking medicine;" that 
" medicine is unfriendly to the human system ;" that " its inevit- 
able effect is to disturb the regular performance of the animal 
functions; that "it must inevitably impair the constitution in a 
greater or less degree ; and that impaired health is to be restored by 
" a return to the regular system of living according to nature." 
According to this class of writers, " a return to the regular system 
of living according to nature," consists to a very important extent 
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" making your meals of a single dish" because " mixed dishes 
ai-e iujmious ;" in avoiding " a second course which will almost 
certainly lead to excess ;" in eating old bread instead of such as 
is recent ; in avoiding all " stimulating drinks ;" (all drinks being 
reckoned " stimulating" except barely cold water) ; in avoiding all 
condiments •, in eating as little as will barely sustain the system ; 
in never eating any thing between regular meals; and at all 
events, in never taking food oftener than at intervals of about five 
hours, because this time is alleged to be necessary for digesting a 
meal ; and because taking additional food, during the process of 
digestion " disturbs and impedes it and makes it more laborious ;" 
and above all, in "letting the stomach rest after the digestion of a 
meal," because "the stomach always needs rest, before an other meal 
is taken." These writers always inculcate indirectly and some times 
directly that diseases are the effect of sin, either of ourselves or of 
our progenitors ; and I have not infrequently met with individuals, 
among the readers of such books, who, under the view that dis- 
ease is the penalty of sin, considered it a duty to endure it with- 
out resorting to any means of relief. They indeed called upon a 
physician but would employ no curative measures. The whole of 
the preceding is derived from a single chapter of a parlor table 
volume, and does not constitute one half of its absurdities and 
follies, in relation to the same subject. The same matter, and 
much more of the same character, is usually contained in books 
professedly upon j)hrenology, and upon various other " ologies" 
with which the public is inundated, for the pui'pose of gulling, and 
picking the pocket. This is a fair sample of the matter contained 
in books for the people on dietetics, physiology, hygiene, path- 
ology and therapeutics, written by persons not physicians, and 
usually not even educated to medicine. I do not think that a sin- 
gle one of all these assertions is true ; but this is not the proper 
place to discuss and refute them. 

"When once a patient's mind is possessed by these notions, it is 
impossible to treat him under disease to any useful purpose. 
Every thing operates in a manner totally different upon such a 
subject, from what is natural, and from what it does upon a subject 
with no such p)repossessions. If it is only supposed to be medi- 
cine, a single dose of a few drops of pure water will produce pow- 
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erful morbific effects ; a pill of pure bread as large as the head of 
a pin, 8up2)Osed to be medicine, will disorder the^ stomach for a 
week, 80 as to prevent any regular use of food ; and two or three 
grains of powder of the root of Liquirice with two or three drops 
of Tinctm-e of Gentian if the patient takes it for a dose of Mor- 
phine, will produce either the most violent and unmanageable 
vomiting, or convulsions reckoned Tetanic, by the patient and the 
bystanding friends, though considered as Hysterical by the phy- 
sician. I have been so situated as to be obliged to prescribe now 
and then, for such a patient, for many weeks in succession, and 
though I never directed any thing but mere placebos, jierfectly 
inert articles, which the patient would not have taken at all, had I 
explained their real character, but which, taken as ordinary med- 
icines, never failed of producing extraordinary morbid effects. If 
the physician does not imderstand such cases, he will be greatly 
deluded or imposed-upon, by what he might otherwise esteem to 
be true experience, wcrthy of perfect reliance. 

There is one other class of patients, upon which medicine nev- 
er operates normally, as I supiDOse, partly from their prejudices, 
partly from a subimbecility of mind, and partly from the unnatu- 
ral condition of their systems, resulting from a preposterous mode 
of living. I now allude to those who imagine that every body is 
in the habit of eating to excess ; that food ought always to be 
weighed and measured ; that retrenchment as to the amount of 
food employed by every one, is necessary ; that vegetable food 
exclusively is greatly preferable to a mixture of animal food with 
vegetable; that condiments (perhaps with the single exception of 
common salt) are injurious, and always to be avoided ; that the 
adoption of such a plan of diet is absolutely necessary for the 
best bodily health, and also for the greatest mental power and 
activity, etc. I have often been called to prescribe for patients, 
under various grades and in various stages of starvation, in con- 
sequence of their entertaining such notions and opinions, and liv- 
ing in conformity ; and I never found any medicines to operate 
normally in such subjects, nor do I think they can be made to 
operate so by any mode of management whatever. I never could 
render any service to such subjects, by any mode of medical 
treatment that I could myself devise, or that any medical coun- 
sellor ever suggested or advised. Indeed, all the counsellors that 
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I ever had, in any such case, always considered any benefit from 
medicine as just about hopeless, although the morbid symptoms 
plight have the form of some ordinary disease, that is usually 
quite under the control of medical treatment. I have repeatedly 
watched the progress of such cases to death, in fact by starvation, 
though with the symptoms of some common disease, such as 
Diarrhoea chronica. Phthisis, Struma of some part or organ, 
Marasmus, etc. without being able to palliate the symptoms that 
are ordinarily quite under the control of medicines, as they e^ist 
in other cases. By the time a physician is usually called, many 
of these cases are incapable of returning to a proper diet, the tone 
of the stomach being too much impaired to tolerate it. A certain 
number of years ago, I met with several such cases, as did vari- 
ous of my professional friends, particularly among students, and 
all, I believe, were about equally unmanageable. Their numerous 
occurrence at that time, was considered to be due to certain quack 
books upon the subject, which then had a wide circul ati on among 
all those much accustomed to general reading. Since the popu- 
larity of these works has declined, the cases under consideration 
have become more rare; but now and then, one is met with, 
which is equally incapable of having any of its symptoms met 
and palliated by medicine, though the same symptoms by name, 
as they occur in other diseases, are greatly benefited by proper 
treatment. I do not suppose that the anomalous operation of med- 
icine, in such cases, is by any means wholly due to prejudices, 
though such patients are always as full of them as possible. I 
believe there is always a peculiar imbecility of mind in all such 
cases, though the patient always supjDOses that his mind was nev- 
er so clear, so active, and so powerful before ; and I have com- 
monly found this impression grow stronger, till the subject was 
very nearly in a state of Amentia. But the dysthetic condition 
of the system at large, undoubtedly greatly afifects the operation 
of medicines ; nor can I pretend to refer to each of the above- 
mentioned agencies, its proper and exact share in causing the ope- 
ration of medicines to be abnormal, and in rendering the cases 
unmanageable and incurable. 

The quantity of the most appropriate medicine, which is neces- 
sary to subdue and keep in subjection the most prominent and 
most urgent symptoms of a given case of disease, is the best test 
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of the violence and severity of such diseases, provided the medi- 
cine is managed in the most judicious manner. For example, in 
an attack of simple and pure Diarrhoea, the quantity of Papaver 
necessary to subdue it and keep it in subjection, may be consid- 
ered as an absolute test of the intensity, violence or severity of 
the case, since Papaver is the most appropriate remedy at present 
known for this disease, a remedy which oj^erates directly and 
immediately to counteract and overcome every pathological con- 
dition essential to simple and pure Diarrhoea. The quantity or 
amount of yjurgation that might, in a given case, suspend simple 
and pure Diarrhoea, or that might fail of rendering any benefit 
or service in a given case, would afford no clue to the violence 
and severity of the disease, because purgation is not an appropriate 
process for the relief of this disease, and does not operate direct- 
ly and immediately to counteract and overcome it, but only indi- 
rectly, and by virtue of mere strength of impression, the direct 
and immediate effect being to coincide with and increase Diar- 
rhoea, the pathological conditions of simple and pure Diarrhoea 
being identical with the conditions produced for the time being 
by a simple and pure cathartic. 

There has been a vague and indefinite opinion, not only among 
those who have never studied medicine, but even among its prac- 
titioners, that no medicine of any material activity can possibly 
be taken with perfect impunity for any considerable length of 
time, even in a disease and general condition of the system to 
which it is most appropriate, and though it should be given in 
doses and quantities in the twenty-four hours, that are so small as 
not to produce the least instant or immediate inconvenience. In 
short, the prevalent opinion seems to be that all medicines of any 
material activity, in present use, are poisons, and therefore that 
they can not be taken in any material quantity, and for any con- 
siderable length of time, without poisoning the patient in propor- 
tion to the quantity taken, and the length of time they are em- 
ployed. According to the views in question, disease is an evil 
so that if the disease is light, and the medicine active, the medi- 
cine had better not be taken ; and vice versa, if the medicine is 
feeble and the disease intense, it is best to employ it. The em- 
ployment of medicine in the treatment of disease is merely and 
intirely a choice between two evils ; and at all times, as little of 
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it as possible, should be taken. I have often been surjjrised at 
the extent to which these notions and opinions prevail, much 
more especially among men of better education than comraoD, 
who are not at the same time physicians. They prevail likewise 
with a numerous body of physicians, particularly with those who 
in fact have few professional principles, except such as are per- 
fectly hypothetical. Such views necessarily and inevitably affect 
the practice of those, who entertain them, very materially and dis- 
advantageously, usually rendering it inefficient for the time being, 
and hindering it from being suitably persevering and protracted. 
I have often attended upon patients in consultation with such 
practitioners, and I have even had the practitioners themselves as 
patients, but I could never pursuade them to meet and obviate 
any single symptom, however important it might be ; or if by mis- 
take of an attendant, a single adequate dose happens to have been 
employed, they will never consent to a repetition of such dose, 
till the symptom ceases to return. Such physicians seem to be 
afraid of every thing but death. • 

I once lived in the neighborhood of a practitioner of this sort, 
who by some means fell into the habit of always calling upon me 
whenever he desired a counsellor, I used often to review the 
cases that I saw with him, so often that I remember them with 
great distinctness. This gentleman was always willing and ready 
to follow my advice, so far as a choice of remedies was concerned, 
but I could never in a single instance induce him to administer doses 
large enough, or to repeat them often enough, or to persevere long 
enough in the use of the medicine, to render any material service, 
and much less to effect a cure of any single disease. If the case 
happened to be capable of spontaneous cure, though only after a 
much longer time than would have been required for a cure by 
proper medicine judiciously managed, the patient recovered, but 
not otherwise. I am confident that I have seen numerous cases 
under the charge of this gentleman, linger- along for a surprising 
length of time, finally wearing-out and dieing, that might have 
been speedily and perfectly cured by medicine. I make this 
decision from comparison with perfectly similar cases occurring 
about the same time, and treated exclusively by myself, or by 
physicians practising upon the same plan. Some of the cases that 
have died under the method of management that I am discussing, 
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I know certainly to have been perfectly controllable by medicine, 
because I have tried it, when by some accident the cases were 
left to ray exclusive charge, for a day or two. Sooner or later, I 
believe that such practitioners of medicine universally become 
skeptics as respects the power, efficacy and utility of remedial 
agents — universally I say, unless they acquire a better mode of 
practice — a thing which I have found to be more rare with this 
class of practitioners than with any other that I now think-of. 
SUPPOSED HAZARD FROM MEDICINES. 
I do not think that the least hazard of injury in any degree can 
ever result from any course of medicine, that is decidedly and 
unequivocally indicated and judiciously and properly managed, 
unless such medication is either directly exhausting, or what I call 
neuragic. These are the only exceptions (as appears to me) that 
need be made. Whenever any appropriate course of medical 
treatment is supposed therefore to have proved injurious, I think 
we may certainly conclude either that there has been an error as 
respects the indications, or some fault in the management, or else 
that the supposed injurious effects are ascribed to the wrong 
cause, or are in fact imaginary. The classes of remedies that are 
directly exhausting, are antiphlogistics, nausiatics, cathartics and 
emetics. The degree of the exhausting effects produced by nau- 
siatics, cathartics and emetics is very various, according to the 
individual agent selected for the production of the effect. N^u- 
merous articles not referrible to either of these classes, are directly 
exhausting, but in consequence of the possession of some other 
power or powers ; can not be employed for the relief of phlogistic 
or entonic diathesis, and therefore can not be reckoned as anti- 
phlogistics — can not be advantageously employed either for the 
production of nausea, the production of catharsis, and the produc- 
tion of emesis; and therefore can not be reckoned in these classes. 
All such articles I include in my general statement, although my 
general statement is not applicable to the whole of the classes, to 
which I refer these articles. Perhaps there are a few agents 
which are directly exhausting, and yet do not belong to either of 
the four exhausting classes that I have specified, and yet may not 
be prevented from being antiphlogistic by any other power which 
they possess in addition. I hav6 never employed Tannic Acid 
(the sole principle of stypticity in plants) for any considerable" 
21 
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time, even where it seemed to be the most highly indicated, with- 
out impairing the tone of the organs of primary digestion most 
decidedly ; and yet this article is not antiphlogistic. Is this sub- 
stance prevented from proving antiphlogistic by its stypticity, or 
is it too weak an exhausting agent to be capable of subduing auy 
degree of phlogistic diathesis ? I can not answer these questions 
with certainty. 

All exhausting agents, even when not given in inordinate doses, 
or in inordinate quantities in the twenty-four hours, and when em- 
ployed in truly phlogistic or entonic diseases, I believe, always pro- 
duce a greater or less degree of exhaustion, beyond that which was 
necessary for the obviation of the phlogistic or entonic diathesis, 
and beyond that which %vould result from the disease, if leit 
intirely to itself, provided the case is not too intense to be capa- 
ble of recovering spontaneously. It is nevertheless true that sev- 
eral classes of medicines, beside those that are directly exhaust- 
ing, if given when not really indicated, or \:ery injudiciously per- 
severed-in, are capable of producing morbid effects. Theleantics, 
(demulcents and emollients of authors) if given when not indica- 
ted, impair appetite much beyond what they nourish, and sooner 
or later materially impair the tone of the organs of primary 
digestion ; and yet this is probably altogether the weakest class 
of agents in the whole materia medica. The above mentioned 
effects of the leantics I have often witnessed in several of the spe- 
cies of Phthisis, and also in Dyspepsia treated upon what was 
called Broussaisian principles. Not withstanding these facts how- 
ever, there is no just ground for the apprehension of evil from any 
thing like a judicious employment of leantics, nor is there any 
good reason for pronouncing them " an unnatural stimulus," and 
denouncing them as " unfriendly to the human system," etc. 

That class of remedies which I have been in the habit of call- 
ing neuragics, (a name with which I am dissatisfied, but I have 
not been able to devise a better) a class of remedies of which 
Lead may be considered as the type, when ill managed, and their 
use injudiciously protracted, is indeed capable of producing very 
serious morbid effects ; but there is never any difficulty in man- 
aging them so as to obtain all tlieir useful medicinal effects, 
without the least inconvenience, not to say injury to the system. 
I never yet saw any of their ultimate and morbid effects produced 
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by their use in medicine, except in one case where it was inten- 
tional, the physician supposing (whether correctly or not, I will 
not now attempt to decide) that nothing short of this would make 
any impression upon the disease in which it was employed ; and 
in a single other case in which the patient took the management 
of his case into his own hands, and used the medicine for a longer 
time than his physician thought to be either necessary or prudent. 
I have no knowledge that any ill effect ever occurs even from 
the most protracted use of the simple and pure narcotics. Indeed 
there arc few classes of disease which they would aggravate, even 
where they render no service. I do not think that the simple and 
])urc narcotics are capable of rendering the least service in phlo- 
gistic diseases ; and in the few cases in which I have seen them 
a<lministered in diseases of this sort, I have been able to discover 
no aggravating effects. If the simple and pure narcotics ever do 
mischief by protracted use, in any thing like proper doses, i. e. 
such doses and such quantities in the twenty-four hours as produce 
no instant or immediate inconvenience, I have yet to learn what 
this mischiet is. I am aware that all this is widely variant from 
both medical-professional and popular opinion, and yet I think it 
is never the less strictly true. I have seen that class of remedies 
which I am in the habit of calling erethistics, (of which Ignatia 
amara, Strychnos Nux-vomica, etc. may be taken as types) used 
protractedly, and always without the least apparent tendency to 
ill effects, provided the dose, and the quantity in the twenty-four 
hours, produce no instant or immediate inconvenience. I have 
often made inquiries of other physicians, for the ill effects of a 
protracted use of the erethistics, but no one had ever witnessed 
any. That class of remedies that I am in the habit of calling 
euphrenics (of which Protoxyd of Nitrogen may be taken as the 
type) if used very protractedly indeed, usually produces a greater 
or less degree of some variety of Limosis Syncoptica, whose chief 
manifestations are a very uneasy sensation mainly, but not wholly, 
referred to the stomach whenever the subject is not under euphren- 
ic influence. This though an excedingly uncomfortable sensation, 
does not appear to be attended with any danger to the health in 
any other respact, and much less to life. I suspect that the pre- 
judices which exist so generally in regard to the protracted use of 
the euphrenics, have originated from the observation of the effects 
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of an euphrenic possessing several otlier different and distinct 
powers ; but this will be discussed in an other, and more appro- 
priate place. 

I have no positive knowledge of any ill effects resulting from a 
protracted use of that class of medicines which I am in the habit 
of calling oresthetics, and of which Capsicum may be taken as the 
type. Never the less, I have always been suspicious that they 
might be injurious, though I have never been able to find a single 
well ascertained fact, that favored my suspicions. In intertropical 
regions Capsicum is taken with the greatest freedom, as a condi- 
ment, and that, for a long life ; and so far as I have ever been able 
to ascertain, with the most perfect impunity. Various other arti- 
cles belonging to this class of agents, as Zingiber oificinale, Amo- 
num Granum-Paradisi, etc. are used almost in the same manner, 
and apparently without any ill effects. The class of agents that I 
am in the habit of calling autisbestics, I can not speak-of as defi- 
nitely as of most other classes, because I am unacquainted with 
any simple and pure antisbestic (this being the only class that I 
recognize, which is in this predicament) i. e. with any article 
which possesses this power alone, without any other conjoined, 
though all the powers that are ever conjoined, very frequently oc- 
cur without any antisbestic power in conjunction. The most 
simple form, in which we find autisbestics, is with- an oresthetic 
power conjoined ; but with the oresthetic power predominating 
over the antisbestic, as in the medicinal Rhoes for example, viz. 
Rhus venenata — Rhus vernicifera — Rhus perniciosa — Rhus pu- 
mila — Rhus Toxicodendron — Rhus radicans, etc. If it were well 
settled (as it would really seem to be) that a protracted use of the 
oresthetics, in doses and quantities in the twenty-four horn's, that 
are not productive of the least instant or immediate inconvenience, 
is incapable of occasioning any morbid symptom, and much less 
any definite specific disease, it would seem to be easy to ascertain 
whether an antisbestic managed in the same manner, will produce 
either definite and specific disease, or any morbid symptoiijs, by 
simply employing an oresthetic antisbestic. Now I have again and 
again employed the medicinal Rhoes for three and four months 
in succession, and in as large doses, and quantities in the 
twenty-four hours, as could be well taken without instant or imme- 
diate inconvenient or unpleasant effects ; and in every case with- 
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out being followed by the slightest morbid symptoms ; and I have 
had testimony to the same efi'ect, from several friends. All however 
that I can say upon this subject with certainty, is that I never 
met with any morbid symptoms that could possibly be ascribed to 
a protracted use of antisbestics ; nor did I ever converse with any 
physician who supposed that he had ever met with any. 

I do not think that simple and pure bitter-tonic medicines ever 
do the least injury, by the continuance of their use even for years, 
in cases in which they may be considered as indicated by the 
general condition of the subject, provided always that they are 
not given in inordinate doses, or excessive quantities in the twen- 
ty-four hours. I am perfectly aware that a diiferent opinion has 
been very generally entertained, founded as I suspect, rather on 
certain universally received, but never the less erroneous doc- 
trines in regard to what has been named indirect debility, than 
upon any observed facts. The once celebrated Pulvis Portlandi 
contra Podagram got an ill name, and was abandoned, without 
furtlier investigation. A writer of the continent of Europe says 
of it — " dicunt autem, paroxysmos podagricos, ejus usu supressos, 
secutas esse afiectiones morbosas, quae morte terminatje sunt." 
{Pharmacop. Batav. Jo. Fried. Niemann Ed. ii. Lips. 1824, 
vol. poster. Pag. 466.) A United States writer says of this pre- 
paration, " its long use has been attended with fatal consequen- 
ces." But what is the Pulvis Portlandi contra Podagram ? Ac- 
cording to the New York Formulae Selectae (1818, Pg. 61) it is 
as follows, viz. 

' ^ Radicis Gentianae luteae — 

Aristolochiae rotundas — 

Summitatum Erythraeae Centaurii — 

Teucrii Chamaedryos — 

^jugse Chamaepityos — aa. 

Redige ad pulverem crassum et misce. 
The formula of the Pharmacopoeia Batava, {Lips. 1824) differs 
from the above in not containing Erythraea Centaurium. Geu- 
tiana lutea, so far as my knowledge extends, is a simple and 
pure bitter-tonic, the primary manifestations of whose operation 
are in the organs of primary digestion. The same is equally true 
of Erythraea Centaurium, so far as I am acquainted with it. The 
Pharmacopoeia Batava {Lips. 1824) however ascribes acrimony to 
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it, " amaritie acri Celebris." The specimens that I have seen have 
always been destitute ot this property, but it may have been lost 
by age. Aristolochia rotunda is described in the Phaniiacopoeia 
Batava (Z^/?5. 1824) as " saporis amariacris, odoris fortis, nauseo- 
si." This work adds " efficaciam hujus radicis dubiam esse." I 
do not think so. Teucrium Chamsedrys is described in the 
Pharmacopoeia Batava {Lips. 1824) as "saporis amari substring- 
entis, odoris subaromatici siccatione pereuntis." Ajuga Cham- 
gepitys is described in the Phanmacopoeia Batava {Lips. 1821) as 
" odoris resinosi instar Pini, saporis amari." " Yirtute aemulatur 
Teucrium Chamsedryn." Now the bitterness of all these plants 
seems to be of one and the same character ; and as to their acri- 
mony, none of them have a sufficient amount to vary the powers 
of this mixture from that of a simple and pure bitter-tonic, pri- 
marily increasing appetite and digestive power, and secondarily 
increasing the tone of the system at large. But that cases of Gout 
treated b}^ Pulvis Port! audi contra Podagram, have passed into 
" afFectiones morbosas, qute morte terminatae sunt" I do Dot 
doubt ; but that these were produced by this medicine, I utterly 
disbelieve, because I have repeatedly known the simple and pure 
bitter-tonics used for years in succession, not only with impunity, 
but with advantage ; and because I have known cases of Gout to 
take the course described, when it has been treated in various 
ways ; and also when it has not been treated at all, but left intirely 
to itself. The fact that the use of this medicine " has been attend- 
ed with fatal consequences" I do not consider as in any degree 
proving that the " fatal consequences" were at all occasioned by 
the medicine. 

I do not think that that group of bitter-tonics, which I have 
denominated styptic bitter-tonics, because in their crude state they 
are always accompanied with more or less stypticity, but whose 
really important peculiarities consist in the fact that the primary 
manifestations of their operation are always in the sanguiferous 
system, ever prove injurious in consequence of continuance for any 
length of time, if in other respects they are managed with rea- 
sonable judgment. If I do not misremember, (I have not the 
statement at hand for reference) Heberden affirms that he has 
prescribed Cinchona for twelve years in succession, with only a 
very few short intermissions in its use, and this not only with 
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impunity but with great benefit to tbe patient. I have done the 
same for twenty years in permanently feeble subjects, who conld 
not be said to be affected with any individual disease in the whole 
nosology, unless perhaps a slight Coprostasis, which was always 
perfectly obviated by the Cinchona. It is not necessary to inquire 
in this place respecting any other of the groups of vegetable 
organic tonics, since they all consist of simple bitter articles, (the 
primary manifestations of whose operation are in the organs of 
primary digestion) with some other power conjoined, which power 
I have already c'onsidered or shall hereafter consider. 

I can not say that I have ever known any ill effects from the 
protracted use of the simple and pure vegetable organic styj)tics 
under any pharmaceutic preparation of the crude article. I can 
not say the same however of Tannic Acid (iliis Stryphnic Acid 
or Scytodephic Acid) for I have never been able to continue the 
use of that article for any considerable time, in its pure separate 
or uncombined state, without more or less injury to the tone of the 
stomach, manifested earlier in some cases, and later in others. 
On my first observation of this fact, I was much surprised at it, 
since I had seen no such efiect from crude vegetable organic 
styptics ; but repeated observation of the effects of a protracted 
use of Tannic Acid has only served to confirm my early results. 

I have long supposed that none of the Oxygen-Acids of the 
compound-radicals of Hydrogen and Carbon except those which 
are decidedly sour to the taste, are antiphlogistic, or even exhaust- 
ing in a degree short of being antiphlogistic. Perhaps this may 
be an incorrect generalization, and perhaps all the Oxygen-Acids 
of compound-radicals of Hydrogen and Carbon, that are not sour 
to the taste, may be exhausting even when not antiphlogistic. It 
will be observed that even this latter generalization would exclude 
Benzoic Acid as it is commonly called (it would be more in con- 
formity with the principles of chimical nomenclature if it were call- 
ed Benzhylic Acid) and a large group of other Acids of analogous 
composition, which I presume can not be exhausting. It will be 
perceived that I here allude to the Oxygen- Acids of the com- 
pound-radicals of Hydrogen Carbon and Oxygen, or of Hydro- 
gen Carbon and some other one of the eleven basifying and acid- 
ifying elements, which we must suppose ought to have other and 
different powers, when they liave any powers at all. 
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There are no pure and perfectly simple styptics of chimical inor- 
ganic origin, but all from this source possess other powers in addi- 
tion. Those that are antiphlogistic, and those that are neuragic, 
may of course produce ill effects from protracted use ; but I do 
not know that any of them are capable of producing any other ill 
effects when used in this manner, than those which result from 
their antiphlogistic and neuragic operations. Those salts of Zinc 
which possess the highest degree of styptic power, certainly pro- 
duce a greater or less degree of an exhausting effect by protracted 
use ; and yet it does not amount to an antiphlogistic degree of 
exhaustion. I am perfectly aware that this is at variance with 
prevalent medical opinion ; but let the Protosulphate of Zinc, the 
Protacetate of Zinc, and the Pentaciprotacetate of Zinc be employ- 
ed intirely alone and by themselves protractedly, in doses and 
quantities in the twenty-four hours, that occasion no uneasiness or 
disquiet, but still constitute an efficient employment of these arti- 
cles, and if they are not found primarily to impair the tone of the 
apparatus of primary digestion, and secondarily of the system at 
large, then their operation will have been different from what it 
has been under my observation. It is true that if these salts are 
accompanied with a sufficient amount of simple bitter-tonics, or 
with aromatics and Cantharis, or with Wine or Alcohol, the gen- 
eral effect may be invigorating. I prescribed them myself for a 
number of years thus conjoined, and on the whole, with what I 
deemed quite a satisfactory result ; but on employing them intirely 
alone and by themselves, I discovered to which articles all the 
invigoration that I obtained, was truly due. These salts of Zinc, 
beside their styptic power, are neuragic, suboresthetic, emetic, 
sub-cathartic, and unless their exhausting power results from some 
one of these, this must be added to the number. 

r know of no simple and pure article of the class that I have 
been in the habit of calling adenagics, that is capable of produc- 
ing morbid effects by continuous protracted use. But then the 
simple and pure adenagics with which I am acquainted, are far 
feebler as adenagics, than numerous articles that have other pow- 
ers conjoined. On the whole, I know of no good reason to con- 
clude that a mere and pure adenagic power of no greater intensi- 
ty than is possessed by such simple and pure adenagics as I am 
acquainted with, is ever capable of producing morbid effects by 
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continuous and protracted use. However, I have a very strong 
impression that an intense adenagic power unconnected with any 
other power, would assuredly do mischief by protracted use. The 
morbid effects I should expect, would be some grade or degree 
of what I shall ere long describe as ultimate adenagy. "Who, that 
has ever seen the obstinately vitiated secretions, which that dan- 
gerous agent Colchicum autumnale is so liable to produce, when 
it is given too freely, or continued too long, can possibly deny that 
an adenagic power of sufficient intensity, if exerted protractedly, 
may be productive of undesirable and troublesome morbid symp- 
toms. But it is not through its adenagic power that Colchicum 
autumnale is such a dangerous agent — it is through its power of 
producing and its liability to produce an extreme exhaustion — 
one incapable of obviation — ol all those subordinate parts of the 
system, which are dependent upon the nerve of chimical action, 
niiti-ition and reproduction. This it does by what would probably 
be an intense antiphlogistic power, if it were not for the addition- 
al powers that are conjoined with it. As it is, I think it quite 
possible that this agent might prove efficiently antiphlogistic, not 
withstanding its additional powers, if we only had any phlogistic 
or entonic diseases, in which to employ it. But I have never 
witnessed any such effects from the protracted use of any simple 
and pure adenagic ; and I come to this conclusion from what I 
consider to be only very strong probabilities. 

I have now reviewed a sufficient number of the powers of the 
materia medica, and the classes of articles founded on these pow- 
ers, to enable any one to form a sufficiently correct opinion as to 
the snpi)osed danger from a protracted and continuous use of all 
medicines of any material activity, in doses and quantities in tlje 
twenty-four hours, that fall short of producing any disagreeable or 
inconvenient effects for the time being. But some thing addi- 
tioiuil upon this topic, will be found .in my disquisitions upon the 
resjjective classes hereafter. A great deal of prejudice exists in 
regard to the use of powerful remedies, and if one physiciafl 
wishes to undermine public confidence in another, this is the 
theme of declamation, which, as a general rule, will best enable 
him to accomplish his purpose. It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to produce a popular hon-or in regard to powerful rem- 
edies, and consequently in regard to a physician who employs 
22 
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them. But what is understood by a powerful remedy? If one 
remedy produces a given effect in the dose of a hundred and for- 
ty-four grains, and an other produces the same eff'ect both in qual- 
ity and degree, in the dose of twelve grains, the latter is more 
powerful than the former ; but is its use therefore attended with any 
greater hazard ? Again, if a third remedy produces the same 
effect both in quality and in degree, in the dose of one grain, it is 
more powerful still ; but is its use any more hazardous ? Once 
more, if a fourth remedy produces the same effect both in quality 
and degree, in the dose of a twelfth of a grain, it is more powerful 
still ; but is its use any more hazardous ? "Which of the foregoing 
articles is to be reckoned a positively powerful remedy — a remedy 
so powerful as not to be safe ? Must practice be confined to those 
articles which require the largest dose to produce a given effect, 
in order to be safe, or may we use articles that are operative in 
less doses ? If we may, where shall the line be drawn ? Must 
we reject the article that operates in the dose of one twelfth of a 
grain, and retain that which operates in the dose of one grain, or 
must we reject that which operates in the dose of one grain, and 
retain that which operates in the dose of twelve grains ? But 
perhaps it may be said that by a powerful remedy is intended eve- 
ry remedy that, under any circumstances, is capable of doing 
injury. If so, every time remedy in the world is a powerful rem- 
edy, since there is none which is capable of producing any reme- 
dial effects at all, which will not, by inappropriate or excessive 
use, do more or less injury. 

A great deal of prejudice exists in regard to experiments in the 
practice of medicine ; and if one physician wishes to undermine 
public confiidence in an other, this is a theme of declamation, 
which, as a general rule, will very well enable him to accomplish 
his pui-pose. It is one of the easiest things in the world to pro- 
duce a popular horror in regard to any physician, by charging 
him with making experiments in his practice. I have heard of a 
very distinguished and eminent physician's boasting of getting 
rid of a competitor for business, and that even from the very 
bed-side of the competitor's patient, by insinuations and accu- 
sations of his making experiments in his practice. But what 
is an experiment in the practice of medicine ? Does it imply the 
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employment of an article in the treatment of disease, whose powers 
and operations have never been investigated or ascertained, and 
are consequently unknown ? If it does, I do not think that any 
educated and intelligent physician ever made an experiment in 
practice. For my own part, I can not conceive of any possible 
motive, end or object, that any such practitioner could have, for 
such a course. It could not benefit the patient, or the physician, 
or any body else, in any conceivable way or manner ; and nobody 
of common sense and common information, would .be at all likely 
even to think of doing such a thing — not even an ignoramus and 
quack. Does an experiment in the practice of medicine imply the 
employment of an article in the treatment of disease, whose powers 
and operations have been well investigated and ascertained, and are 
consequently perfectly well known, but which has never before 
been administered by the prescriber ? If this is what is intended 
by an experiment in the practice of medicine, an experiment is 
certainly a very harmless thing. For example, the powers and 
operations of Cinchona or Peinivian Bark have been perfectly 
investigated and ascertained, and are perfectly well known to eve- 
ry well educated physician. Is it not as safe a remedy, the first 
time any particular individual practitioner ever has occasion to 
prescribe it, as the twentieth or the hundredth ? If any thing, 
beside what I have specified, is ever intended by an experiment 
in the practice of medicine, then I am ignorant of it. 

MEANS OF ASCERTAINING NEW AND PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN 
MEDICINAL POWERS. 

There are seven methods that have been used as means of 
determining or contributing to the determination of the medicinal 
powers of new and previously unknown articles, viz. 

1. Natural history affinities. 

2. Ordinary external sensible properties. 

3. Proximate chimical composition. 

4. Experiments on inferior animals. 

5. Experiments on the diseased human subject. 

6. Experiments on the healthy human subject. 

7. The careful observation of the effects of articles taken by 
mistake or by accident. 

The absolute and the relative value of these several means for 
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the purpose in question, and the manner in which they are to be 
used deserves careful consideration. 

1. Natural History Affinities as a means of determining 
Medicinal Powers, 

Sir John Hill (without specific reference to Class, Order, or 
Genus) says that " in general, those plants which agree in exter- 
nal aspect, agree likewise in their virtues." {IlilVs Fam. Ilerl. 
Bung. 1812, p. 370.) Baptista Porta says, " tali forma tales 
vires conveniunt." Petiver says "herbs of the same make and 
class, for the generality, have the like value and tendency to work 
the same eifects." C8esalpinus(as long ago as the year 1583) sug- 
gested the idea that the virtues of plants are discoverable by their 
structure and alliance to each other. In his work " De Plantis" 
he says " Quae enim Generis societate junguntur, plerumque et 
similes possident facultates," i. e. those plants which belong to 
the same Genus generally possess similar power. Linnaeus says 
much more specifically, that " plantse quae Genere conveniunt 
etiam virtute conveniunt — quae Ordine naturali continentur etiain 
virtute propius accedunt — quseque Classe naturali cungruunt etiam 
viribus quodammodo congruunt;" i. e. plants which belong to 
the same Genus have the same virtues — those which are com- 
prised in the same Natural Order, resemble each other iu their 
powers — and those which are referrible to the same natural Class 
have a more distant agreement in their properties. {Caroli a 
Lirme. PTiilosojplda Botanica., Ed. tert. cur. Carol. Ludw. 
Willdenov. Berol. 1793, p. 280, Sect. 340.) It is even claimed by 
some that the artificial Classes of the Linnean Method have n 
sufficient degree of natural or botanical affinity to be usefully 
employed as indicators of the properties and powers, operations 
and effects of new and previously unknown articles. It must be 
recollected however that the Linnean Classes frequently coincide 
with a Natural Order, as Syngenesia and Tetradynaniia, tor exam- 
ple. The Class Gynandria Orders Monandria and Di and ria coin- 
cide with the Natural Order Orchiacese, the Class Monadelphia 
Order Polyand ria, coincides with the natural order Malvaceae, the 
Class Diadelphia, Order Decandria, contains nothing but Fabaces, 
and even the Claos Ilexandria Order Monogynia, consists mainly 
of several nearly allied Natural Orders ; and I have not specified 
any where neai' the whole of such cases. I conclude therefore 
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tliat tl)06e who have made the claim that I am considering, for the 
Classes of the Linnean Method, must have had such cases in 
view, as I have just specified, so tliat it is a matter of Natural Or- 
dei-8, after all. Were these aphorisms true. Genus and Natural Or- 
der would furnish us with the best possible means of ascertaining 
the medicinal powers of a new and unknown article, provided the 
jjowersof any other Species ot the Genus, or Natural Order to which 
such article belonged were known. But in all probability, the 
exceptions to these rules are very far more numerous than the 
examples upon which they were founded. The remarks of Cul- 
len on this subjeet, are on the whole, so judicious that I shall quote 
them, in this place, more especially as it is so customary at the 
present time to neglect the study of this highly judicious author. 
These remarks it is true will oblige me to forestall some things 
that would more properly fall into an other ])lace, and thus make 
what 1 have to say rather immethodical and desultory ; but this is 
a matter of no great importance. 

Cullen says, "it has happened (I think unfortunately for the 
materia medica) that the botanists have deemed it incumbent 
uj^on them, not only to distinguish plants fi'om one an other (as 
is their projjcr business) but also to point out their medicinal vii-- 
tues ; a task to which they are very unequal." Cullen adds 
" they have however commouly attempted it, and have done it in 
the most itnperfect"(and incorrect)" manner, foi' they have Com- 
monly compiled merely tVoni pj-eceding authors, with vei-y little 
choice or judgment, and have thereby oidy multij»lied useless and 
errone«Mi8 writings." {Cull. Mat. med. Bart. Ed.Philad. 181_', 
Part I. p. 89.) One of Culleii's aniiotators savs, in reference to 
these remarks, "surely the botanists have often, verv cften lieen 
equal to tliis task." "Witness the labors, of Professor Murrav, 
ii\ his invaluable Ap]iaratiis Medicaminnm — not to i)U'nti<in nuniv 
other botanical physicians." {B. S. Barton. Ihidtm.) But this 
annotsrtor seems to misunderstand Cullen strangely and unaccount- 
ably. Cullen very evidently has reference to the meie botanists 
those who are not physicians, and who, as botanists solely, i. e. 
from a mere knowledge of botany, and without being pinsicians 
have pretended to give the medicinal powers of plants. Profes- 
sor John Andrew Murray was a distinguished practical iJiysi- 
ciau, and it was as a physician, and not as a botanist, that he 
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wrote a highly useful work on materia medica. Though a knowl- 
edge of botany is of great, very great importance to a physician, 
yet mere botany will never lead us to a knowledge of the medi- 
cinal powers and operations of plants, which is all that Cullen 
seems to mean. One not a physician can no more have a just ap- 
preciation of many medical truths and facts, and the evidence for 
and against them, than an autochthon of the great south cape of 
Africa or of New Holland, can appreciate the evidence for and 
against the Copernican system of astronomy. I doubt not that any 
number of these autochthones might be found ready to make oath 
(provided an oath should be explained to them) that they had had 
the evidence of their senses for ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, or fifty 
years, (as the case might be) that the earth stands still, and that 
the sun revolves around it from east to west. Every practical 
physician constantly and daily meets with just such testimony as 
this — testimony equally valueless and absurd — from clergymen, 
lawyers, and highly educated literary and scientific men, profes- 
sors in colleges, etc. These gentlemen at once take it in dudgeon 
if their testimony is not deemed conclusive, and you do not imme- 
diately adopt their views and opinions founded upon exactly this 
sort of evidence ; and they can no more understand the reason 
why their testimony furnishes no sort of evidence, but carries 
absurdity on its very face, than the autochthon of the great 
south cape of Africa and of ISTew Holland, can understand why 
the evidence of their senses is not perfectly conclusive as re- 
spects the fixed position of the earth, and the revolution of the 
sun around it. In regard to astronomy they can easily understand, 
because they have been taught that a certain amount of prelimi- 
nary knowledge is necessary to a just and con*ect appreciation of 
certain physical phenomena ; but they can not understand this in 
regard to medicine. I never knew the literary and scientific man, 
who was not an intelligent physician, that could detect a quack, 
if he only came to him in the garb, and with the mannere of a 
gentleman of good general intelligence. Hence undoubtedly 
results the fact that such persons are the principal patrons of 
quacks, and furnish them with much the largest amount of certifi- 
cates to as great absurdities in medicine — things as inconsistent 
with proved and thoroughly established facts— as the stationary 
position of the earth, and the revolution of the sun around it, 
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would be in astronomy at the present day. Now let any one of 
these literary and scientific gentlemen write a work on materia 
medica, or on the practice of medicine, and what must it inevita- 
bly be. Cullen doubtless understood well, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated such works, though he has said so little about them. I have 
repeatedly known literary and scientific men, who had never read 
a page of medicine, to make application to non-medical corpora- 
tions of our colleges, for medical professorships, apparently with- 
out the least consciousness that they could not fill them as well as 
the best practical physicians. I have been informed that the 
department of materia medica was taught in this way, in one 
of our colleges, for a considerable time. "With such instruc- 
tors, Flowers's advertisement of his " Mississippi Fever Tonic" 
ahd Kendall's & Co.'s advertisement of "The Electrical Feb- 
rifuge or Speed's Fever Tonic" would be of as high authority 
as Pereira, Stephenson and Churchill, Woodville, Cullen or Lew- 
is. It is enough for them that the articles entering into these nos- 
trums have powers, and are used by physicians. As I have been 
informed even the principles and practice of medicine have been 
taught in our country, by such professors as I have just mentioned, 
who have, it must be admitted, always been men of talent and 
learning, though not physicians, or having any correct notions of 
any thing like judicious practical medicine. How is a mere bot- 
anist to judge what is truth in materia medica, and what is error? 
The views and opinions of a mere botanist on materia medica, 
are of no more value than the views and opinions of any man in 
no way belonging to the medical profession. Such a writer can 
not fail of collecting much that is wholly unfounded and value- 
less. I think therefore that Cullen is perfectly correct in his 
remarks upon this subject. 

One of the ablest and most distinguished botanists in the world, 
who does not appear to be at all a physician, has associated a 
brief materia medica, without ascribing it to any physician, with 
two of his botanical works. The motto to that, which is more 
especially a materia medica, is " certa feram certis autoribus ; 
haud ego vates." Our author must intend this to have reference 
to the medical part of the work, for it can not by any possibility 
be considered true of the botanical part. Now our author cer 
tainly has not been very successful in selecting only the " certa," 
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nor has he heen any more successful in making his selectione 
'" certis autoribus." All this is so palpable that " hand ego vates" 
is altugetiier sui)erfluous. It is however but justice to say that it 
is the best work of the kind by a mere botanist, that has been 
written within my knowledge since the Linnean era. Indeed I 
think that it was probably furnished by some jjrofessional friend 
of the botanical author, and quite likely a distinguished one ; and 
yet I repeat that it contains much that I should by no means 
expect from a practical physician, and that ought to be rejected ; 
and I think that it is destitute of a certain sort of wholesome and 
in fact necessary skepticism in regard to much that is contained 
in common books upon the subject, and much that is delivered 
from physician to physician, by tradition. In a word, there is 
certainly a great amount of error in the materia medica part 1 
am considering, which is more obvious to me in what is said of 
the North American articles. These errors will be noticed in the 
proper place. But whatever may be the demerits of the materia 
medica part of the work, yet as a whole, it possesses great value, 
or rather is invamable ; and long may the author survive to labor 
for the instruction and benefit of the whole civilized world. An 
American work on materia medica, written and published by a 
meie botanist a few years ago, was immensely inferior and per- 
fectly ludicrous, as respects its execution. 

Cullen says that " when the botanists found that vegetables, by 
a similarity in the paits of their fructification, might be arranged 
under certain Genera, Orders and Classes, this arrangement estab- 
lished" (i-ather is founded upon) " what is called their botanical 
affinities." " This afiinity has been shown to apply in a consider- 
able degree, to a great number uf vegetables, though not yet to 
the whole of them ; but wherever it has been applied to Orders 
and Classes, so as to show a very great similarity and affinity 
amongst all the several species comprehended under them, these 
are properly considered ifis Natural Ordeis and Classes." Cnllen 
continues, '• after these Natural Orders came to be pro])erly estab- 
lished, the botanists came to perceive" (rather imagine) ''that 
where a great botanical aflfinity took place, there was generally 
also a remarkable sameness or affinity, amongst the several spe- 
cies with respect to their medicinal virtues." "This (says Cullen) 
"is in general well foimded." I do not think that this is in 
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ral well founded by any means. It may be commonly true of 
Orders containing from two to half a dozen species ; and it is true 
of the Graminacese, the only large order of which it can be affirm- 
ed. But even in the Graminaceae the conformity to the rule con- 
sists in inertness, or a negation of all positive medicinal powers. 
I venture to say that there is no other large Order, of which a 
twentieth part can be shown to be in conformity to any such gen- 
eralization, or any such aphorism. It is truly surprising that bot- 
anists have suffered themselves to be so much deluded and impos- 
ed upon in such a manner. But Cullen says that "such a medi- 
cinal affinity does actually take place, not only in the species of 
the same genus, but also to a great degree, in the species of those 
Orders and Classes which may be properly considered as natural." 
"This gives an analogy whereby we may very often presume that 
an untried vegetable is of the same nature and qualities with those 
of the same genus and Order to which it is related by a botanical 
affinity." {Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. Ed. Philad. 1812. Part /, 
Pages 89-90.) Cullen says, "this, to a certain extent,is truly just, 
and applicable with some advantage ; — but," (he adds)" it is by no 
means so universally applicable, as the Botanists would seem to 
insinuate, as there are, eveiy where," (very) " numerous excep- 
tions to be found." "Even among the species of the same genus 
there is often a great difference of qualities. {Ihidem.) 
However, "in the Natural Orders," (says Cullen) "the excep- 
tions" to the aphorisms under consideration " are every where 
considerable." " In some of these Orders which consist for the 
most part, of the mildest vegetables, there are sometimes those of 
a deleterious kind; and in certain Orders which" (generally) 
" consist of the most active and powerful substances, there are 
those of a very inert and mild kind." 

GraminacecB. — Paris says that even " the System" (Method 
rather) of Linnseus, although in a great degree artificial, corres- 
jjonds in a surprising manner with the natural properties of plants ; 
thus a plant whose calyx is a double-valved glume, with three 
stamina, two pistilla, and one naked seed" (there is a pericarp 
adherent to the seed) "bears seeds of a farinaceous and nutricious 
quality." {Paris. Pharmacology 2nd Amer. Ed. fr. Uh Lond. 
New York, 1824, P. 62, 63, Vol. /, Note) But is any Class 
23 
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or Order of the Linneaii Metliod ever supposed to correspond in 
a surprising maimer with the natural properties of plants" unless 
it coincides with a Natural Order? In this case all the plants 
falling into the Linnean Class and Order Triandiia Digjiiia, that 
Paris has reference to, fall also into the Natural order Gramina- 
cese, so they come under his aphorism in regard to Natural Or- 
ders. As Cullen cites an example, (to be soon mentioned) from 
the Grarainacese I will consider that Order. There is no large 
Natural Order, that is to such an extent medicinally inert ajid 
esculent, as the Graminacese, none that even approaches in any 
degree to it, though it contains at least 3800 species, and proba- 
bly many more. And yet there are prominent exceptions, even 
in this Order, which are already known, and doubtless many not 
yet known. There are enough exceptions known, to teach us cau- 
tion in regard to the aphorisms of the botanists. "The Loliura 
temulentum" (Darnel) in the Gramina"(ce8e, says Cullen) is an in- 
stance" (of an article) "of a deleterious kind" (in an Order) "which 
consists for the most part, of the mildest vegetables." {Cull. Mat. 
Med. Brt. Ed. Phil. 1812, Fart I. Pg. 90.) Lolium temulentum 
(Linn.) is undoubtedly a narcotic, and of considerable activity. 
"By boiling, and by twice baking" (says an annotator of Cullen, 
by way of extenuating this exception) the Lolium temulentum or 
Darnel, is rendered quite innoxious." {Ihidem.) This is equally 
true of almost every other article possessing narcotic powers, and 
therefore it is by no means a peculiarity of the Lolium temulen- 
tum. But Lolium temulentum is by no means the only medicinally 
active agent among the Graminacese. A variety of Paspaluni 
scrobiculatum called Kureck in India, which is perhaps the 
Gohona Grass, is reputed to be a poisonous species, and is said to 
render the milk of cows that graze upon it narcotic and drastic. 
Festuca quadridentata is considered as poisonous in Quito, where 
it is called Pigonil. Molinia varia is said by Endlicher to be 
injurious to cattle, but in what manner I know not. Bronnis 
mollis is reported vaguely by some to be unwholesome, but in 
what way we are not informed. By others, Bromus mollis and 
Bromus Secalinus are said to have narcotic seeds, like Lolium 
temulentum ; but is not this doubtful, especially as respects the 
latter, which is so common in the U. S. A. ? {See Th. Green's 
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Univ. Ilerh. Lond. 1823, Vol. /, Page 198.) Bromiis catharti- 
cus (Vahl.) and Bromus purgans (Linn.) are universally received to 
be cathartic and emetic. Donax Arundinaceus is subacid and 
styptic. Eleusine Indica is reputed to be medicinal, since a 
decoction of it is employed in Demerara, in the Convulsions of 
Infants. The roots of Agropyron repens (Torrey.) (Triticum repens 
Linn.)Triticura glaucum, Triticum Junceum, Cynodon Dactylon, 
and Cynodon linesare, have a reputation as substitutes for Sarsa- 
parilla. 

From analogy with other Natural Orders, I ventui-e to say that 
if the Graminacece were properly and thoroughly investigated, it 
is much more than probable that numerous other active articles 
might be found, and quite possibly types of almost every other 
class in the materia medica besides those which I have mention- 
ed. I have never taken the pains to number the Graminaceae that 
are emploj'cd for the food of man, and of brute animals ; but the 
catalogue of the former is scarcely greater than that of the medi- 
cinal articles, though that of the latter must doubtless be consid- 
erably more extensive. Upon the whole, a very great majority 
of all the species of the Graminacese, (as is the fact with every 
other large Natural Order) is not yet known to possess any medi- 
cinal ])owers at all, or to be esculent, either by man, or any brute 
animal. At the same time, there are a sufficient number of act- 
ive medicinal articles to prohibit the inference of inertness in 
regard to any uninvestigated species. Perhaps there is not a Nat- 
ural Order in which there has been less search for medicines, so 
that all, which are at present known, may probably be said to 
have been discovered by mere accident, and yet fifteen species at 
least, are well known to be active. In these fifteen species, we 
find at least three different and distinct powers, beside five spe- 
cies which are said vaguely to be poisonous, without any specifi- 
cation of the n-:anner in which tliey are so. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I can not discover how any analogies of the least use for 
the investigation of the powers of a previously unknown article of 
this Natural Order, can possibly be derived from such a state of 
facts in regard to it, as I have just specified. 

Cuci(rh'taeea'.—''T\\QC\\(i\\m\s Melo"(Musk Melon) (saj-s Cul- 
Icn) "is xevy different in its qualities from the Cucumis Colocyn- 
this," commonly called Colocynth, "What is here called Cucumis 
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Colocynthis has been correctly separated from the Genus Ciicu- 
mis, and arranged under the Genus Citrullus, of which Citrullus 
vulgaris, or Water Melon, is the type. This is a great improve- 
ment so far as mere botanical affinities are concerned, but it exhib- 
its as great fallacies as respects dietetic and medicinal powers, 
since "Water Melon is as different, in all but botanical affinities, 
from Colocynth, as Musk Melon, Since Cullen has mentioned 
two plants of the Natural Order Cucurbitacese, it may be proper 
to inquire in this place, how far this Order conforms to the botan- 
ical aphorisms in regard to medicinal powers, that I have quoted, 
and am now considering. 

R. E. Griffith says — "the general" (medicinal) " character" (of 
the Cucurbitacese) " is acridity" (acrimony is English) " and a 
drastic-purgative power, which is found in some part of the plant ; 
for although the fruit of many is bland and edible, the roots and 
leaves are usually active and dangerous." "In some cases, tlie 
fruit or its pulp is eminently powerful, as in Elaterium and Colo- 
C}mth ; and there is reason to believe that the edible species owe 
their freedom from acrimony to cultivation ; for some of them, in 
a wild state, are active and poisonous." " The seeds are usu- 
ally mild and oleaginous, and in one species, (Telfairia pedata) 
are very large, and are used as food in Africa." "They are said 
to be very agreeable, and when pressed, to yield an abundance of 
oil, equal in flavor to that of the Olive." (Pg. 305, R. E. Grif. 
Med. Bat. Philad. 1847.) It is true that the cathartic and emetic 
species of the Cucm-bitaceaB are commonly more or less acrid, 
sometimes considerably so, and sometimes only in a slight degree; 
but this acrimony is not of such a character, or in such a degree, 
as to affect the medicinal operation in any way, so far as I know. 
It renders the articles disagreeable to the taste, and thereby of- 
fends, and even disgusts highly sensitive subjects ; and this, as 
appears to me, is all that need to be said of it, when these agents 
are not given in inordinate doses in reference to their cathartic and 
emetic powers. As far as I have been able to ascertain, the' roots 
and leaves of the Cucurbitaceee are not more frequently active 
than the fruit. When the fruit is active, it is quite likely that 
the roots and leaves possess also a gi-eater or less degree of activ- 
ity ; but when the fruit is esculent, I doubt whether the roots and 
leaves are active. But there may be instances, of which I have 
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110 knowledge. For myself I very greatly doubt the opinions of 
Lindley and Griffith that the deficiency of activity, and the mildness 
in the edible species, is due to cultivation. When and where 
were Citrullus vulgaris (Water Melon) Cucumis Melo (Musk 
Melon), Cucumis sativus (Cucumber), Cucurbita Pepo (Pompion), 
Cucurbita verrucosa (Squash) etc. ever found to Idc acrid and 
drastic-cathartic ? I know of no evidence that they were ever 
found in that state, and a priori this would seem to be sufficiently 
improbable. If there is any evidence of it, I should like to meet 
with it. The gentlemen, who make this statement, may be more 
in the way of obtaining the proofs of it, than I am. 

Lindley and K. E. Griffith notice that " De Candolle states that 
none of the seeds" (of the Cucurbitacese) " are active or poison- 
ous," but both add that " in this, he is mistaken, as the seeds of 
several species of Feuillsea are intensely bitter, and violent emet- 
ics and cathartics, and those of Anisosperum Passiflora,' and Hy- 
panthera Guapeva are stomachic in small doses, but are cathartic 
in large ones." {Pg. 305, R. K Griff. Med. Bot. PUlad. 1847.) 
Arc not the Feuillaeaceag or Nhandirobaceae an Order truly distinct 
from Cucurbitaceae ? I believe (but do not certainly know) that 
St. Hilaire and Turpin adopt such an order, and I have knowl- 
edge that Martins does. Such an Order, I suppose would com- 
prise the genera Telfairia, Feuillaea, Zanonia, Alsomitra, Actino- 
stemma, Anisosperma and Hypanthera, which make Lindley's 
Tribe Nhandirobeae, Now it is true that there is a far greater 
uniformity in the powers of the species of this Is'atural Order, 
than in almost any other large or moderately large Order. I 
believe however that the powers of the majority of the species are 
unknown, but what are best known are on the one hand esculent 
with much variety of character, or on the other hand cathartic 
and emetic, usually drastically so, and likewise with considerable 
variety of character. Besides a very great variation in the degree 
of the drastic-cathartic and emetic powers of a group of species 
of this Order, some individuals of the group are adenagic in addi- 
tion. This is an important fact in reference to their therapeutic 
applications, and this constitutes the difference between Ecbalium 
Elaterium and Citrullus Colocynthis, rendering the former of the 
greatest value for the treatment of Dropsy, and vai-ious other dis- 
eases, for which the latter is comparatively worthless. But this 
Bubject will be much more fully treated-of in its proper place. 
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Some species of the Cucurbitacese are vaguely said to be poisonous, 
without auy specification of the manner in which they are so. It 
would seemasif this could nothave reference to drastic-cathartic and 
emetic powers, as these are never (to my knowledge) reckoned as 
poisonous operations. Some species of Cucurbitacefe are said to 
be diuretic, I suppose of course withoi^t any drastic-cathartic and 
emetic powers. If any operate in this manner, I strongly suspect 
that they do it merely as a part of an adenagic operation. My 
grounds for this suspicion are that several of the Cucurbitaceae are 
decidedly and efficiently adenagic, and that this power and ope- 
ration has commonly been overlooked, and the articles posses- 
sing and exerting it, have been generally referred to the diuretics, 
the diaphoretics, tlie expectorants (incorrectly so called) or the 
eramenagogues, and s.ome times to the M'hole at once. Some of 
the Cucurbitaceae are said to be tonic. I should like much to 
know whether there is just foundation for this opinion. Triclio- 
santhes cordata (Ruxb.) at one time supposed to be the source of 
the officinal Kalumb, is one of the unequivocal Cucurbitaceae tliat 
is I'eckoned tonic. I should like to know whether by a sntiicient- 
]y large dose, it will prove drastic-cathartic and emetic. The 
seeds of tiie species of Fenillsea of the Fenillaeaceae, are often 
represented as even febiifnge-tonics preferable to Cinchona; and 
yet, in a sufficient dose, they are drastic-cathartic and emetic. 
Physicians seem to be disposed to reckon every thing, that is bit- 
ter, as tonic— a very great error in my opinion at least. In this 
way even CitruUus Ccdocynthis may be made-out to he a tonic, 
since it is intensely bitter. Some of the Cucnrbitacese /ire reck- 
oned as stomachic. Now the word stomachic always appeared to 
me to be a term of very uncertain import. When I have heard 
it used, I have often inquired what was intended by it; and! 
never got a like reply from any two persons. Swediaur applies 
it to what I should call the aromatic Lamiaceae, as for example 
Mentha i)iperita, etc. and other analogous aiticles. But Ciillen 
says that stomachics are " medicines suited to excite and streno;th- 
en the actions of the stomach." If this is the true import of the 
term, it seems to me that it must include all of that group of bit- 
ter-tonics, the primary manifestations of whose operation are in 
the oi'gans of primary digestion, and wliat else, I shall not stop to 
inquire in this place. Some of the Cucurbitaceae are reckoned 
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as styptic. Some of the Cucurbitacase are reckoned as demnl- 
ceiit. 

So far as is known, tiiere are at least two Imndred and ten spe- 
cies of the two hnndred and seventy Cucnrl)itaceje (inclusive ot 
Feuillaeaceje) not known to be either medicinal or esculent ; thir- 
ty-five species (exclusive of Fenillaeacese) that are cathartic, and 
liable to prove emetic when employed as cathartics ; four species 
of Feuillaeaceae that are of the same character ; one species of the 
unequivocal Cucurbitacese, that is reputed to be merely diuretic, 
it being quite doubtful whether it possesses any power at all ; ojie 
species reputed to be a simple bitter-tonic ; seventeen species of 
unequivocal Cucurbitaceae, that are esculent ; and tv.o species of 
Feuillseaceaj, that are esculent. If then the Natural Order con- 
tains at least two hundred and seventy species (and probably very 
many more) and we are acquainted with the poweis of only about 
sixty of these, nineteen of which are esculent, and forty-one me 
dicinal, and in this forty-one, we find nine different powers speci- 
fied by authors, it may well be inquired how much, botanical affi- 
nities in the Cucurbitaceae, will contribute tow:ards the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of the pow-ers of a previously nnknoMn 
species of this Order? Yery little indeed, as appeal's to me. 

Now if a physician has a new and previously unknown Cucnr- 
bitaceous plant, whose powers he is desirous of investigating, all 
he can learn from the preceding is to bew'are of being poisoned in 
some mysterious manner, or of being pui'ged and vomited inoidi- 
nately, which he ought equally to do if the plant belonged to any 
other Natural Order, since there is scarcely a laige Order which 
does not contain cathartics; and he must be prepared, it he is 
neither poisoned nor purged nor vomited for either adenagic, diur- 
etic, stomachic, tonic, styptic, leantic, or esculent properties, or 
above all, no properties at all. But there is a wide difference 
between an esculent and a drastic-cathartic and emetic; and quite 
as wide a difference between these powers and tonic, styptic and 
leantic ones, as exists between the majority of the classes of med- 
icines. I can not but think that all this may be as well arrived- 
at, and would actually be ai-rived-at, without any knowledo-e of 
the botanical relation of Natural Order. 

SolanacecB. — It is said by Paris that " a plant whose flower 
has live stamina, one pistilluin, one petalum, and whose fruit is a 
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beny, may at once be pronounced poisonous." {Paris. Pharmur 
col. %nd Amer. Ed.fr. 5, Lond. N. Y. 1824, Pg. 62-63, Yol. 
I. Introd) When Paris wrote this, he undoubtedly had the Sol- 
anaceae in view ; and in all probability it did not occur to him 
that it would be equally applicable to genera belonging to the 
Natural Orders Vitacese Myrsinaceae, Apocynaceae, Loganiacae, 
Sapotaceae, Ehretiaceae, and various others, which it would be 
tedious to mention. The mere fruit of the Solanaceae is certainly 
not poisonous in all cases ; but very often it is perfectly esculeDt. 
I believe that very many more of the fruits of this Order are des- 
titute of poisonous properties, than possess them ; and I believe 
that very many more are esculent than are poisonous. But the 
characters of the fruits have not been as often investigated as 
those of the plants generally. It is difficult however to believe 
that the fruit can be poisonous, when the rest of the plant is not 
so. As the Natural Order Solanaceae is so universally mentioned 
as one of the best illustrations of the connexion between medici- 
nal powers and natural botanical affinities, I shall consider this 
Order extensively, at the risk of being very tedious since, if there 
is error in relation to this subject, it is quite important that it 
should be known and well understood. 

One of Oullen's annotators says — "I may add the different spe- 
cies of the Genus Solanum or Nightshade." " How different the 
qualities, in a medicinal and dietetic point of view, of the escu- 
lent Solanum tuberosum or Peruvian Potato, and the Solanum 
nigrum, and most other species of the Genus. {B. S. Barton. 
Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. Ed. Philad. 1812, Part /, page 90.) 
Now I believe it is a fact that the stem and leaves, and the 
expressed juice of the stem and leaves of the Solanum tuberosum 
is quite as active medicinally, as the same parts of Solanum ni- 
grum, and Solanum Dulcamara, the officinal species, and in fact 
more so ; and I do not doubt that if Solanum nigram, and Sola- 
num Dulcamara had fleshy tuberous roots like those of Solanum 
tuberosum, they would, by proper cultivation, become equally 
esculent. This case therefore coincides in reality with the botan- 
ical aphorism, instead of contravening it. Solanum nigrum and 
Solanum Dulcamara are both feeble articles in medicine ; and the 
Genus Solanum, (so far as I can obtain information) is mostly a 
very inert group of species. I do not know that there is a single 
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quite active species. Solanum paniculatum is said to be useful in 
what is called "obstructions of the bowels, and especially of the 
liver, and in Catarrhus vesicae." "Obstructions of the bowels" 
seem hereto imply almost any chronic functional disease, and 
" Catarrhus vesicae" seems here to mean Blennorrhoea^^vesicalis. 
Now to be good in these diseases, probably implies that an arti- 
cle is what I call adenagic. Solanum cernuum is said to be 
sudorific, and good in Urethritis Pyoblenorrhoica, and in Lues 
Syphilis, which probably indicates that this species is also aden- 
agic. Solanum Jacquini is said to be an expectorant. Sola- 
num Bahamense is said to make a good gargle for "sore throats," 
and Solanum (Burabara), a spinose species, "is reported in Deme- 
rara to be an antidote for the bite of the Eattle Snake," from all 
which, I venture to conclude that there is not a species of the 
genus known, that possesses any material activity. If there were 
any truly active species, we should have more definite and precise 
accounts of them. It is not to be omitted that Solanum Pseudo- 
Quina is said to be bitter, and is reputed to be a substitute for 
Cinchona. Martins says of Solanum Pseudo-Quina {St. Hil.) 
"cortex inter optima amara febrifuga numerandus." {Pg. 39, 
Mart. Syst. Mat. Med. Veg. Bras. Lips, et Vindoh. 1843. Ord. 
Nat. SolaoiacecB.) Solanum Sodomeum, a native of the South 
Cape of Africa, is said to have an acrid-narcotic fruit, occasion- 
ing head-ache, stupor and delirium, and acrid-bitter roots used in 
Di-opsy by the Hottentots. Solanum mammosum is said to be 
diuretic, but Merian, however, says that it is "poisonous to man 
and beasts," which, in all probability, is a mistake, as it seems to 
have been used in medicine, and found to be only diuretic. If 
those who have used it as a diuretic found no other powers, it 
doubtless possesses no other, since in the use of it as a diuretic 
they must have been detected, if they exist. But again Morin 
tells us that it contains Malate of Solanine, and in the form of 
Extract is given in Cardialgia and Lepriasis. Solanum pterocau- 
lon and Solanum Guineense, are said by Martius to be emollient, 
anodyne and diuretic. If they really possess these powers conjoined' 
they can not be very active. Probably they are anodyne only so 
far as an emollient operation is capable of rel^t^ing pain. A 
Wine of Solanum undatum is said to be cathartic, to arrest vom- 
iting, and to be pectoral. The juice of Solanum Violaceum is said 
24 
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to be good in diseases of the lungs, and a decoction of it, in cuta- 
neous eruptions. Solanum Caaviu-ana (Yell.) is reputed to be bit- 
ter, resolvent, mundificant of Ulcers, Wounds, etc. Solanum In- 
dicum is thought to be efficacious irf vesical retention of urine. 
Solanum fcetidum is said to be employed "to cleanse ulcers," but 
I ventm*e to say that good soap and pure water are far better. 
Solanum coagulans in the fonn of expressed juice of the fruit is 
used in Egypt to coagulate milk. Solanum saponaceum has a 
fruit, which is a substitute for soap. The fruit of Solanum Yes- 
pertilio is said to be good to paint ladies cheeks, and Solanum 
Gnaphalodes equally so — a highly important use ! It is worthy 
of inquiry whether such valuable articles could not be introduced 
into the U. S. A. ? 

The tubers of Solanum tuberosum are well known to be escu- 
lent, as are said to be the tubers of Solanum Yalenzualae (is there 
not a mistake in regard to the last trivial name ?) and Solanum 
Bulbocastanum. Solanum insanum, Solanum Melongena, Sola- 
num ovigerum, Solanum muricatum, etc., have esculent fruits, as 
have also Solanum album, Solanum ^thiopicum, Solanum Aguivi, 
and Solanum Quitense. Martins says of Solanum ovigerum that 
" ab ^thiopibus" (I suppose incorrectly employed for l^igritis or 
Negros) " fructus in phyltra receptus." {Ihidem.Pg. 22.) Solanum 
oleraceum and Solanum nodiflonim are used as common pot-herbs. 

Lycopersicum esculentum (Tomato) is well known to have an 
esculent fruit; and Martins says that " ab -^thiopibus" (incorrect- 
ly used for Nigritis Negros) " in phylta receptus." {Ihidem) I do 
not think that there is a single species of the genus Solanum, 
that possesses any material activity, or is of any material value 
in the materia medica, unless it may possibly be Solanum Pseudo- 
Quina (St. Hil.) and I think there is just ground for doubt in 
regard to what is said of this. It would be a thing of immense 
importance to obtain a perfect substitute for Cinchona, in the treat- 
ment of Intermittent, Gangrene, etc. Now if this article is really 
and truly "inter optima amara febrifuga," as is represented, it is 
very strange that the knowledge and use of it has not been ex- 
tended. On the other hand the same power is falsely attributed 
to a great mufttude of other articles ; and the probability is that 
it is so, in the present instance. If we could trust what is found 
in books, we should be compelled to believe that there are hun- 
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dreds of articles better than Cinchona for the treatment of Inter- 
mittent, Gangrene, etc. and yet who relies upon any thing but 
Cinchona, in these diseases, not withstanding its very high price, 
and the great distance from which it is obliged to be brought. If 
any of the much vaunted substitutes were really and truly such, 
we should have known more of them, long before the present 
time. As appears to me, these remarks are applicable to Solanum 
Pseudo-Quina. One species of the Solanaceous genus Physalis 
is commonly reputed, but not certainly known to be narcotic ; the 
^ fruit of several species is esculent, and reputed to be diuretic, I 
suppose mainly because those who eat it always void urine after- 
wards ; and this is the most that can be said of the medicinal 
powers of this genus. Never the less, several species are con- 
stantly mentioned in books of materia medica, as Physalis somni- 
fera, Physalis Alkekengi, Physalis pubescens, Physalis viscosa, 
Physalis angulata, etc. I do not think that there is a single spe- 
cies of the genus Physalis, that possesses any material activity, or 
is of any material importance in the materia medica. The Sola- 
naceous Nicandra Physalodes is reputed, but not certainly known 
to be diuretic. So far as I know, the powers of this article have 
never been investigated. The leaves of some of the Peruvian 
SarachiB are reputed to be bitter, emollient and anodyne, {R. E. 
Oriff. Med. Bot. Philad. 1847, pg. 480.) In all probability it is 
no further anodyne than emollients relieve pain. If it had been 
a narcotic-anodyne, we should have been informed. Any mate- 
rial degree of narcotic power is not easily overlooked. 

R. E. Griffith says that Lycium umbrosura " is esteemed a rem- 
edy for Erysipelas, in New Grenada." Kow if the Erysipelas of 
all the nosologists is here intended, I venture to say that the state- 
ment can not be true ; but if any thing else is intended, I must 
know what that is, before I can form an opinion. The term Ery- 
sypelas has crept into popular use, and is employed as vaguely, 
and as variously, as any other popular terra, as Salt-Rheum for 
example. In one place, where I happen to be well acquainted, it 
is applied to any cutaneous disease, but by way of eminence to 
Lichen Urticosus. In an other place where I am also well'acquaint- 
ed, it is applied to any sort of Lichen ; but by way of eminence 
to Erythema vesiculare var. Rhoinum, which is a common affec- 
tion in the place, because Rhus radicans grows about every body's 
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house, and in every body's garden, and extensively by the street 
sides. I might easily mention a dozen other applications of this 
term, but these will suffice. One species of the Solanaceous 
genus Capsicum viz. Capsicum toxicarium, is reputed to he nar- 
cotic, which is said to require coniirmation, while the Avhole are 
acrid, and produce the effect that I am in the habit of calling 
oresthetic. The most active Solanacefe are Atropa lethalis or Bel- 
ladonna ; several species of Datura ; two or three species of Hyos- 
cyamus ; one or two species of Mandragora ; Himeranthus nin- 
cinatum (which is said to be very analogous to Mandragora) and 
several species of Nicotiana. It ought to be added that nothing 
is certainly ascertained of Himeranthus, though K. E. Griffith 
says that it is considered by the aborigines of South America, 
"as an aphrodisiac, and as inciting to the passion of love," which 
on the whole, favors the opinion that it is inert. This is but a 
small number of truly active articles, for such a large Natural 
Order. If the Natural Order Cestracete {Liiid. Nat. Syst. Bot. 
2nd Ed. Lond. 1836.) Cestrinese (Schlecht. & Mart.) is not re- 
tained as a distinct Natural Order, it will bring a few more active 
plants into the Order Solanaceae. Acocanthfera venenata (or Oes- 
trum venenatum) is said to be very active, Cestnim macrophyllum, 
and Oestrum nocturnum, are said to be quite active, and so are 
several other species ; but in the second edition of his Natural 
System of Botany and in his Flora Medica, Lindley puts all these 
into an Order called Cestracese. Several species of Oestrum are 
represented as being febrifuge-tonics, and substitutes for Cinchona. 
Martins says that Oestrum Pseudo-Quina (Mart.) — "cortex fruti- 
cis amarissimus cortici Peruviano ssepe substituitur,nec in febribus 
solum sese commendat intermittentibus, sed in statu atonico uni- 
versal!, Anhsemia, digestionis debilitate, Hydrops rel." {Pg. '^0 
Mart. Syst. Mat. Med. Veg.Bras. Lips.et Vindoh. 1843.) I sus- 
pect that what I have said of Solanum Pseudo-Quina may be equal- 
ly applicable to this article. - Oestrum Hediunda, Oestrum auricu- 
latuni, and Oestrum Laurifolium, are represented by Lindley as feb- 
rifuge tonics ; and Oestrum euanthes. Oestrum Igevigatum, Oestrum 
corymbofeum. Oestrum Parqui,and Oestrum bracteatum, are repre- 
sented by Martins as emollient, anodyne and antidysuric. But the 
Cestracese or Oestreae, which everthevshall beultimatelv decided to 
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be, are a very small group. Lindley names only four genera and 
si^ecifies no number of species. Several other species of Oestrum 
are mentioned in various works on materia medica, but are not rep- 
resented as very active. I have no knowledge that the other three 
genera of this Order, viz. Vestia, Sessea and Fabiana, contain any 
medicinal species. 

R. E. Griffith says that "the properties of this Order are not 
nnifcii'in." For myself I do not know of any Order in which they 
are, unless it may be Simarubacese or some one which is too small 
to allow of much variety in this respect. I should have presumed 
a priori that the properties of the Salvadoracese might be uni- 
form, since the Order contains only one genus, and this genus 
contains only two species. However we are told that one of these 
is epispastic, and the other purgative. So much for the corres- 
pondence of medicinal powers with botanical affinities. R. E. 
Griffith never the less says " the general character" (of the Solan- 
acese) is that of the acro-narcotics" (acrid-narcotics, there being 
no such word as aero, either in English or Latin) " but the fruit 
of some species, and the roots of others are among the most val- 
uable esculents, and the fruits of others again are pui'ely stimu- 
lant." {R. E. Griff. Med. Bat. Fhilad. 1847, p. 479.) As far 
as I can ascertain the number of acrid-narcotics in this J^atnral 
Order must be excedingly small. Perhaps Solanum Sodomeun), 
and possibly Solanum mammosum may be of this character. I 
must here say that I very strongly doubt whether this Natural 
Order contains a single true and proper stimulant, i. e. a single 
article which is capable of producing " a quickly diffused and 
transient increase of vital energy and strength of action, in the 
sanguiferous system," or in any other subordinate part of the ani- 
mal economy. When Dr. R. E. Griffith mentioned stimulants in 
this Order, I suppose that he must have had reference to the sin- 
gle small genus Capsicum ;. but all the species are mere acrids 
without the least power ot increasing vital energy and strength of 
action in any manner, or in any part. The properties ascribed by 
Lindley to the Solanacese are 1st, "Narcotic, or otherwise poison- 
ous ;" I think by far the smallest group; 2nd, "Tonic," consist- 
ing so far as I know, of a single species ; 3rd, " Diuretic," wl)icli 
I think should be adenagic, few in number; 4th, " Puno-cnt " 
and as I think, being oresthetic ; one small genus; 5tb, "BJand 
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and inert," and I think he should have added some times escu- 
lent. So far as is known this last grouji constitutes by far the 
largest portion of this Natural Order. The Solanaceae in fact 
furnish only a few active medicinal agents, though the whole Nat- 
ural Order comprises nine hundred species. As appears to me, if 
these are all the medicinal species of the Solanaceae, and there is 
such a diversity of powers among them, and so large a portion 
are feeble agents, there has been " great cry and little wool," and 
the Solanacese will not contribute very much to confirm the apii- 
\)risms, that I am considering. But Cullen was merely speaking 
of the several species of a genus, which his commentator has 
extended to a Natural Order. Cullen however does not omit to 
consider how far the botanical afiinities of Natural Order justify 
the inference of similarity of medicinal powers. 

ScrofulariacecB. — Cullen mentions " Yerbascura among the 
Luridse, or Solanacese," (as an example of an article) " of a verv 
inert and mild kind," (though belonging to an Order which gen- 
erally) " consists of the most active and powerful substances." 
" A better illustration of Cnllen's idea" (says an annotator) "might 
have been oflt'ered." "The Yerbascum Thapsus (Linn.) is not 
wholly an innoxious plant," (as Cullen seems to suppose). "It has 
at least, some thing narcotic in its constitution." " The leaves 
made into pills, kill fish" (this I doubt) " animals, it is true, very 
susceptible to the influence of narcotics ; and I am assured that an 
infusion of the leaves is anthelmintic." {B. S. Barton^ Cull. 
mat. med. Philad. 1812, Part I. p. 90.) Notwithstanding 
this observation of Cullen's annotator, it is still my opinion 
that Yerbascum Thapsus, (as well as other Yerbasca) is a well 
selected illustration of Cullen's position, i. e. it is my opinion that 
not only Yerbascum Thapsus, but also various other species, are 
medicinally inert, even though they should be admitted to belong 
to the Natural Order Solanaceae, or Luridae, as Linnaeus calls it 
Almost any vegetable infusion, or any vegetable powder, however 
inert it may be, if put into a large tub of water, or a small pond 
or stream, containing small fish, will first stupefy, and subsequent- 
ly kill them, at least in most cases. I suspect (but do not pre- 
tend to know) that this is accomplished by some disturbance of 
the function of the branchi^ (bronchiae or gills) i. e. by a hin- 
drance of the arterialization or decarbonization of the blood and not 
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produced by a narcotic power, and possibly not by any true medi- 
cinal power. In this way I suspect that Verbascum Thapsus ope- 
rates to destroy fish, when it does destroy them. However this 
subject has not been properly investigated, and therefore nothing 
can be said of it with certainty, one way or the other. A friend 
once undertook to prove to me that the leaves of Comptonia As- 
plenifolia (Alton.) were narcotic by showing that they would stu- 
pefy .small fish, in a tub of water. I caused him to try Oak- 
leaves in the same manner, and they proved equally efiectual. 
Now I trust that the Natural Order Solanacese has already been 
shown to consist mainly of articles of a very inert and mild kind, 
at least so far as our present knowledge extends, and that the pro- 
portion of tnily active articles, which it contains, is in fact very 
small in comparison with its whole number of species. Yerbas- 
cum therefore agrees well enough with it, and as far as it goes, 
favors the ai^horisms, that I am combating, provided we receive 
it as a Solanaceous genus. But the genus Yerbascum does not 
belong to the Solanaceae, but to the Scrofulariaceae ; an Order 
however, which contains the genus Digitalis with several active 
species, of which Digitalis purpurea is the best known. As 
therefore a genus belonging to the Natural Order Scrofulariaceae, 
is mentioned by Cullen in connexion with this subject, it may be 
useful to inquire how far this Order favors or contravenes the aph- 
orisms of the botanists which I am considering. So far as I have 
knowledge, Digitalis purpurea (Linn.) is the most active species of 
this Order. It is universally agreed that this agent is a powerful 
narcotic of a peculiar character ; and that it is likewise diuretic. 
The real truth is that it is adenagic, being diuretic only as a part 
of an operation upon the whole secernents and absorbents or glan- 
dular system. If inordinate and excessive quantities are taken 
within a short time, it proves emetic and cathartic ; but it can 
never be usefully employed in medicine for these operations and 
efl:ects. Digitalis ochroleuca (Jacq.) Digitalis laevigata (Waldst. 
an5 Kit.) and Digitalis ferruginea (Linn.) are said to possess the 
same powers as Digitalis purpurea. In De CandoUe's Prodromus 
Digitalis ochroleuca (Jacq.) is given as a synonym of Digitalis 
grandiflora (Allion. and De Cand.) This is undoubtedly the spe- 
cies intended above. Yerbascum nigrum (Linn.) is said to be 
slightly narcotic. I greatly doubt whether this article is really 
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and truly narcotic ; but it may possibly be slightly so, for auglit 
that I positively know to the contrary. Yerbascnm Lyclinitis 
(Linn.) is said to be a Mouse-poison. If this is true, I do not 
know by what power it could possibly destroy Mice, unless by a 
narcotic power. Verbascura Thapsus (Linn.) is said to be a fish- 
poison, I have already expressed my doubts whether this article 
is narcotic. Fish are so easily thrown into an anesthetic and aci- 
netic state, by almost any thing that imparts any additional quali- 
ties to water, that being a fish-poison is no argument of any mate- 
rial activity. However it Yerbascum nigrum and Yerbascum 
Lychnitis are trul}^ narcotic in any degree, Yerbascum Tbapsus 
may be so.- It is quite desirable that this question should be 
investigated and determined or settled. If these articles are not 
narcotic, they are probably inert. I never even heard the suspi- 
cion that they are adenagic like Digitalis purpurea. Buddleja 
Brasiliensis ( Jacq.) is said to have the same powers as Mullein, 
I suppose that narcotic powers are here intended. For myself, I 
know nothing about this article. Gratiola oflScinalis (Linn.) is 
aifirmed by some, on apparently good grounds, to be narcotic, 
though this is not generally admitted by the medical profession 
at large. Its qualities as a narcotic are peculiar. It is not cer- 
tainly much like Digitalis purpurea in this J-espect. This article 
(I believe) is generally admitted to be diuretic. The truth is that 
it is adenagic, being diuretic only as a part of its adenagic opera- 
tion. If taken very freely, it is hydragogue-cathartic and emetic. 
But though its powers take the same name, as those of Digitalis 
purpurea, yet they differ very considerably in quality. Gratiola 
Peruviana (Linn.) is said to be cathartic and emetic. A species 
of Gratiola growing extensively in the U. S. A. has been alleged 
to be cathartic and emetic, by a writer in a periodical ; but I had 
used it for years before this publication, and never witnessed any 
such effects. I shall mention it in an other place. Of Brunfel- 
sia Hopeana (Benth? and De Cand.) orFrancisceauniflora(Pobl.) 
it is said — " cortex interior et omnes partes herbaceae amaritu^ine 
nauseosa, fauces vellicante pollent" — " nimia dosi tanquam ve- 
nenum acre agit" — " dosi parva resolvit" — " dosi majore exturbaf' 
— "omuis planta, magna radix potissimum, systemalymphaticura 
summa efficacia excitat" — " particulas morbificas liquescit"— et- 
" sudore et urina eliminat" — " alvum et urinam ciet"— " abortum 
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movet" — " venenum a morsu Serpentum excutit" — " apud non- 
nullas Indonim gentes in regione Amazonica habitantes ejus 
extractum in venenum sagittarum ingreditur" — " magni usus m 
Syphilitide, ideo Mercurio vegetal a quibusdam dicitur." In 
short, this article is represented as nauseous bitter, as vellicating 
the fauces, as an acrid-poison, as a resolvent, as an alexipharmac 
in the bites of venomous Serpents, as an emmenagogue, as an 
abortifacient, as powerfully stimulating the lymphatic system, 
as liquifying morbific particles, as eliminating them by sweat 
and urine, as proving diuretic cathartic and emetic, as being 
used for an arrow-poison, as being valuable in the treatment 
of Syphilis, and hence as being called Vegetable Meicury. But 
what can all this be fairly reduced-to ? This article is undoubt- 
edly adenagic ; it is probably either truly acrid-narcotic, or ere- 
thistic, I have no means of determining which, at least at pres- 
ent; and it is hydragogue-cathartic and emetic. Considering 
that, in other articles, this aggregate of powers usually has more 
or less direct exhausting power associated with it (indeed I can 
not now recollect an exception to this) I make no question that 
this agent has a direct exhausting power, though it is not likely 
to the extent to be antiphlogistic. This is probably the real aggre- 
gate of the powers, operations and effects, of Franciscea uniflo- 
ra. Franciscea uniflora (Pohl) is now called Brunfelsia Hopeana 
(Benth. ? De CandoUe Prod.) because it really belongs to Brun- 
felsia (Swartz) because Pohl's genus Franciscea has not a good 
foundation, and because there is an other genus Franciscea, 
that is different and distinct, but which De Candolle, in the Index 
to Vol. X. directs " Franciscaria legendum." As this appears to 
be an important article, I will add that it is Franciscea Hopeana 
(Hook.) which, with the above, constitutes its synonymy. 

Scrofularia aquatica (Linn.) and Scrofularia nodosa (Linn.) are 
said to be cathartic and emetic. As far as I am acquainted with 
the Scrofularise through the Connecticut species, I have been in 
the habit of considering them as feeble adenagics, in addition to 
their cathartic and emetic powers. Calceolaria pinnata (Linn.) is 
alleged to be cathartic and emetic. Linaria vulgaris (Miller) is 
said to be cathartic and diuretic. I have long been satisfied that 
this article is adenagic, and diuretic only as a part of its adenag- 
ic operation. When taken to a certain amount, it ig hydragogue- 
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cathartic and liable to vomit. Linaria Elatine (Miller) is said to 
be cathartic. The root of Leptandra Yirginica (Nutt.) is a mere 
and pure cathartic, some thing like the root of Ipomoea Purga. 
This is Yeronica Yirginica (Linn, and De Cand.). Scoparia dulcis 
(Linn.) is said to be mucilaginous, cooling, laxative, and febrifuge, 
i. e. remedial of Intermittent. Yandelia diffusa (Linn.) is said to 
be emetic and febrifuge. It is also said to be cathartic and 
diuretic. Calceolaria trifida (R. & P.) is said to be a febrifuge- 
tonic. Chelone glabra (Linn.) is a simple bitter-tonic. Gratiola 
aurea (Muhlenb.) according to my own observations and experi- 
ence, is a simple bitter-tonic, and nothing else, not withstanding 
it has been alleged to have exactly the powers of Gratiola officin- 
alis. Linaria ramosissima ("Wallich) is said to be antiscorbutic 
and antidiabetic. Linaria Cymbalaria (Miller) is said to be anti- 
scorbutic. Torenia Asiatica (Linn.) is represented as a specific 
in Urethritis Pyoblennorrhoica. Herpestis Monniera (H.B.&K) 
is said to be useful as a topical application in Rheumatism, by 
which is probably intended Rheutnatalgia. Bramia serrata is 
said to be used in baths, though it is not said to be useful in them, 
The genus Bramia(La Marck.)is now merged in Herpestis (Gffirt.) 
but I do not find this species under Herpestis in De Candolle's 
Prodromus, and I do not know how it has been disposed-of. 
Should it not have been Bramia semiserrata (Mart.) which is Her- 
pestis Gratioloides, (Benth. & De Cand.) and Caconapea Gratio- 
loides (Chamisso). Herpestis amara (Benth.) is said to be very 
bitter. This plant is now referred to the Genus Curanga (Juss.) 
It is Curanga amara (Juss.) Gratiola amara (Roxb.) Herpestis 
amara (Benth.)Synphyllium Torenioides (Griff.) but Curanga amara 
(Juss.) should take the precedence. Picrorrhiza Kurroa (Kuyle) 
is said to be very bitter. Euphrasia officinalis (Linn.) is said by 
some to be slightly acrid, by others to be slightly aromatic. I 
doubt not that the same external sensible property is intended by 
both terms. It is said also to be slightly bitter. This article 
has long held a place in the materia medica, but (as would 
seem) no body has been able to ascertain what it is good for. 
Mimulus guttatus (D.C.H.M.) is said to be eaten as a sallad. 
I suppose that this is Mimulus luteus (Linn.) Mimulus variega- 
tus (Loddiges.) Mimulus rivularis (Nutt.) Mimulus lyratus (Benth.) 
Hab. Western America from Unalasckha to Chili, except with- 
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in the tropics. The Linnean name sliould have the prece- 
dence and actually has it, in De Candolle's Prodromus. Melam- 
pyrum pratense (Linn.) is said to be fed upon by Kine. The 
Pediculares are said to be acrid, but to be fed-upon by Goats. 
There are at least eighteen hundred and fourteen species of Scrof- 
ulariacese known and described. Of these (so far as I am inform- 
ed) only thirty species are known or supposed to be medicinal, 
and three esculent, leaving seventeen hundred and eighty-one 
inert, or of unknown powers. To the thirty medicinal species, six- 
teen different and distinct powers are ascribed in books, to which 
lliave added two additional ones. It is not necessary to discuss here 
the correctness or incorrectness of what is contained in the books, 
since it is all we have as a guide in the use of botanical affinities 
for the purpose I am considering. In the present state of our 
knowledge of the Scrofulariacese, I must say that I can not under- 
stand how a knowledge of the botanical relation of the species of 
this Order can possibly assist us in any respect or degree in inves- 
tigating the medicinal powei's of a new and previously unknown 
article belonging to this Order. Just so it is in almost all the 
Natural Orders. 

LoganiaccB. Lindley recognizes twenty-two Genera, and per- 
haps twenty-four, in the Natural Order Loganiaceae, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-two and perhaps one hundred and sixty-nine Spe- 
cies ; while De Candolle recognizes twenty-six Genera and one 
hundred and seventy-six Species. Lindley says "it would be 
difficult to name a more venomous Order than this" (viz. Logani- 
acese) " of whose qualities the celebrated Nux-vomica may be 
taken as the representative," etc. {Lindl. Yeget. Kingd. Land. 
1846, j9. 603.) Ignatia amara is mentioned by Lindley as a medi- 
cinal species of the Order Loganiacese. It need only be said of 
this that it is believed to contain the same active principles as 
Strychnos Nux-vomica, and probably in about the same quanti- 
ties, since some consider it as a little more active than Nux-vomi- 
ca, and some as a little less so. Only seven species of Strychnos 
out of thirty, are definitely known to be medicinal ; and of these 
seven medicinal species, there are three intirely different sorts of 
agents. I doubt not that other species will yet be found to have 
valuable powers, but whether they will coincide with those of any 
species now known, or be entirely different, no man can possibly 
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tell. Lindley continues, " from the bark of the root of Strych- 
nos Tieute" an other frightful poison is prepared in Java, where 
it is called Tjettek or Upas Radja." " It acts like Nux-vomlca, 
but in a more intense and violent manner." {Ihidem) The pow- 
ers ascribed by Lindley to those Strychni, of which Strychnos 
Nux-vomica may be taken as a type, are venomousness and fatalltj- 
above all others. It is said to be intoxicating, febrifuge, tonic, 
antiparalytic, antidotal, anthelmintic, aphrodisiac, diuretic and 
cathartic. The powers of Ignatia amara, and all the Strychni of 
which Strychnos ISTux-vomica is the type, seem to be identically 
the same, and for the best re/ison, viz. because they contain the 
same active principles, at least so far as their active principles 
have been ascertained. Lindley says also that " Strychnos Pseu- 
do-Quina is said to be the best ' febrifuge in Brazil." " With the 
exception of the fruit (which is eaten by children without danger) 
all the parts, especially the bark, are extremely bitter and rather 
astringent." " It is universally employed instead of Cinchona, 
and is asserted to be fully equal to Peruvian bark, in the cure of 
the Intermittents of Brazil." " Yauquelin analyzed the hark, but 
could find neither Quinine, nor Vomicine, nor Strychnine," It is 
sold under the name of Copalche-bark." {Ihidem.) Strychnos 
Pseudo-Quina would seem to be a pure tonic, without any oth- 
er power in addition. The medicinal Strcyhni, of which Strych- 
nos Nux-vomica is the type, are unequivocally tonic ; but the 
other powers, which they possess, make them totally different 
articles medicinally. Whether the tonic power of this article, 
and that of the group of which Strychnos Nux-vomica is the type, 
have any close similarity, I know not, never having had any op 
portunity to witness the effects of Strychnos Pseudo-Quina. Lind- 
ley adds, " an other virulent kind is Strychnos toxifera, which 
forms the basis of the celebrated poison called Wooraly or Oura- 
ri," etc. {Ihidem.) Lindley says, " in Dr. Hancock's opinion, 
the bark" (of Strychnos toxifera) " is one of the most potent seda- 
tives in nature ; and could it be safely managed, would no donht 
become a valual)le remedial agent, in the treatment of convulsive 
and spa8modic"(spastic)" diseases." {Lind.Flor. Med. Lond. 1838, 
p. 530.) An other author says that " the Urari or Indian Arrow- 
Poison wiU kill the strongest Bull, in fom' or five minutes." " Rats 
and Lizards wounded with it, die immediately." {Litt. Ziv. Agd, 
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25, Nov. 1848, No. 286,^. 349.) Strychnos toxifera is one of the 
narcotics that destroy life by suspending the functions of the 
nerves of expression, and when employed by inoculation, it does 
this with unparalleled rapidity. In reality, there would seem to 
be as much difierence between the effects of this agent employed 
by inoculation and taken into the stomach, as there is in the case 
of the Venom of the Caudisona horrida. I do not think that 
Strychnos toxifera has a single power or property in common with 
those medicinal Strychni, of which Strychnos Nux-vomica may be 
taken as the type. They are in fact the very antipodes of each 
other. The only point in which they have the least approxima- 
tion is in the fact that a sufficient quantity of either will destroy 
life very speedily, though in the most widely different manner 
possible. As appears to me, Strychnos toxifera differs from every 
other article of the materia medica (unless it may be the Yenom 
of Caudisona horrida) in affecting the system so much more 
speedily, and so much more powerfully, when employed by inoc- 
ulation, than when taken into the stomach. But Strychnos toxif- 
era is a pure narcotic, while the Yenom of Caudisona horrida 
seems to be a pure euphrenic. 

It is very extraordinary that Martins should assert that Strych- 
nos toxifera abounds in the same active principle as Strychnos 
Nux-vomica, and the other analogous species, when its whole 
powers, operations, and effects are so widely, indeed so totally dif- 
ferent and distinct. It is still more extraordinary that Martins 
should make this assertion in 1843, (the date of his " Systema 
Materise Medicse Yegetabilis Brasiliensis) when Bousingault and 
Roulin detected, separated and examined the active principle of 
Strychnos toxifera in 1828, and found it to be toto coelo different 
and distinct from the active principles of Strychnos Nux-vomica. 
De CandoUe says of Strychnos ? cogens (whatever this may be) 
" succus venenosus cum Stiychno ? toxifera non nunquam mix- 
tus." The first part of this statement would seem to be error, 
since there is ample testimony to the inertness of this species, but 
the last part is doubtless correct. If we may trust testimony there 
are some species of Strychnos that are inert medicinally, and even 
some that are esculent and absolutely delicious. Lindley is either 
not aware, or he does not consider the evidence sufficient, that 
Rouhamon Gujanense (Aublet) and Kouhamon Cm-are (H.B.&K.) 
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(if the latter is truly a distinct species) possess tlie same pow- 
ers as Stryclmos toxifera (Schoraburgk.) As appears to me, there 
is sufficient testimony to prove this. If such is the fact, it will 
undoubtedly be found that they contain the same active principle, 
that is contained in Strychnos toxifera. It is no more strange that 
the two species of Rouhamon, which I have named, should con- 
tain the same active principle as Strychnos toxifera, than that the 
medicinal species of Strychnos, of which Nux-vomicais the type, 
should contain the same active principles as Ignatia amara. 

The Genus Gelseminum, of which there is only one species, is 
not mentioned any where either in Lindley's Flora Medica, or in 
his Vegetable Kingdom, but in the second edition of his Natural 
System of Botany {Zand. 1836) it is found in the Natural Order 
Bignoniaceee, but without any recognition of its possessing any 
medicinal powers. This plant appears really to belong to the 
Loganiacese, as constituted by -De Candolle, and with him, it is 
the only Genus and Species of his Tribe Gelsemiese, and his Sub- 
order Loganieae. I doubt not that it is here in its proper place, 
though George Don arranges it in the Order Apocynaceae, and 
the Tribe Gelseminese, along with Plectaneia (Thouars) the latter 
placed by Lindley, with a mark of interrogation, in the Order 
Apocynaceae, and the Tribe Carissese. I mention all these varia- 
tions in the location of Gelseminum by different botanists, to indi- 
cate that no very certain analogy can be derived from such an 
uncertain species. Of Gelseminum nitidum, Lindley would 
undoubtedly say, as he says of the Spigeliae, viz. that it " partici- 
pates in the noxious properties of Strychnos," since it is a simple, 
pure and intense narcotic, without any other powers in addition, 
operating very much like the Water or Spirit of Cyanid of Hydro- 
gen, unless it may be in its manner of destroying life (of which 
I know nothing) and it may be like it, even in this respect. In 
the quality of its narcotic power, I think that Gelseminum niti- 
dum must difier very considerably from the Spigeliae, since I 
think it has a much nearer resemblance to Water or Spirit of Cya- 
nid of Hydrogen, than it has to the Daturae or to Atropa lethalis, 
whith the Spigeliae resemble. At all events Gelseminum is much 
more active than the Spigeliae. Inasmuch as Gelseminum niti- 
dum is far more active than the Spigeliae, it must approach nearer 
in its qualities to Sti-ychnos toxifera than the Spigelise do. In all 
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other respects however, it must differ widely in the quality of its 
narcotic power from Strychnos toxifera. Although I never knew 
a trial made, yet there is scarcely even a possibility that by inoc- 
ulation, it could be made to affect the system at large in any 
degree like the operation of Strychnos toxifera. 

Only three species of Spigelia out of thirty-three, are known 
to be medicinal. In all probability, a larger number will yet be 
discovered to have valuable powers ; but whether such powers 
will be like the powers of those now employed, or widely differ- 
ent, no one can even conjecture with any approximation to cer- 
tainty. Lindley says, "the Spigelise participate in the noxious 
properties of Strychnos." {Lindl.' Veget. Kingd. Lond. 1846, 
p. 604.) I can not discover how the Spigelise can be said to par- 
ticipate in any thing that belongs to that group of medicinal 
Strychni, of which Strychnos Nux-vomica may be taken as a 
type. I have no knowledge of a single quality possessed by them 
in common. The Spigeliae are simple and pure narcotics without 
any other powers in addition. As respects the quality of the nar- 
cotic power of the Spigelise, I think it approaches the nearest to 
that of the Daturae, or of Atropa lethalis though the crude Spi- 
geliae are far more bulky in proportion to their power. In what 
manner the Spigeliae would destroy life, if they were pushed to 
that extent, is not known. It is my impression that though Strych- 
nos toxifera and the Spigeliae are each simple and pure narcotics, 
yet the quality of their narcotic power must be essentially differ- 
ent. At all events, they differ very greatly as respects intensity 
of power, Lindley was not aware, or did not deem it worth men- 
tioning, that Picrophloeus Javanensis (a genus of only a single 
species) has a bitter bark as indeed the name implies, and is repu- 
ted to be tonic, though, so far as I know for no better reason than 
because it is bitter. Beside the only species of Ignatia, seven 
species of Strychnos, and three species ol Spigelia, Lindley men- 
tions nothing as medicinal, except the only two species of Pota- 
lia, which do not seem to be considered as possessing much activ- 
ity, and what they have being different, one being reputed to be 
mucilaginous and astringent, while the other is reputed to be bit- 
ter and sub-emetic. Thus it appears that in the i^atural Order 
Loganiaceae (De Candolle) there are seventeen or eighteen medi- 
cinal species, and a hundred and fifty-eight or nine not known 
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to possess any medicinal powers. To these seventeen or eighteen 
medicinal species, authors ascribe at least fifteen powers supposed 
to be different and distinct. It is not necessary for me to under- 
take to decide in this place whether this is correct or not. It is 
my opinion however that it is not more than one out of the way, 
if we reckon as different some cases that fall under the same 
denomination, but are so diverse in quality as never to be substi- 
tutes for each other, in any case whatever. And now how much 
benefit can be derived from a knowledge of all these facts, in the 
investigation of a new and previously unknown article of this 
Order ? 

Polygalacta medicinalia. Among the most common articles 
of the North American materia medica let us examine the Genus 
Polygala, for the purpose of ascertaining how far natural-history 
affinities, and those much nearer than Natural Order, indicate 
medicinal powers. According to De Candolle, [Prod. Syst. Nat. 
Reg. Veg. 1824) the Genus Polygala comprehends one hundred 
and sixty-three species. 1st. Polygala Senega (Liun.) aden- 
agic, cathartic, emetic and directly exhausting. 2nd. Polygala 
grandiflorum adenagic, cathartic, emetic and directly exhaust- 
ing. 3rd. Polygala polygamum (Walter) cathartic, tonic ? 4th. 
Polygala vulgare cathartic ? tonic ? 5th ? Polygala amarum ca- 
thartic ? tonic ? 6th. Polygala Nutkanum cathartic? tonic? 7th. 
Polygala Poaya (Martius) emetic like Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, 
cathartic? 8th. Polygala glandulosum (H.B.&K.) emeticlike 
Polgala Poaya. 9 th. Polygala scoparium emetic like Poly- 
gala Poaya. 10th. Polygala Thesioi'des diuretic, very efficiently 
so. 11th. Polygala venenosum (Jussieu) Poisonous ! Query? 
in what way? 12th. Polygala uliginosum (Reichenbach.) has 
no powers ascribed to it, root al most insipid, herb bitter, good in 
pulmonary complaints and spitting of blood. 13th, Polygala 
luteum said to be like Polygala Senega, very doubtful. Uth. 
Polygala Crotalarioides (D. C.) said to be like Polygala Senega, 
very doubtful. 15th. Polygala sanguineum (Linn.) said to he like 
Polygala Senega, doubtless error. 16th. Polygala Chamaebuxus 
(Linn.) said to be like Polygala Senega, which is more than doubt- 
ful. 17th. Polygala Cracasanum (H.B.&K.) said to be like Poly- 
gala Senega, but not as good, doubtful. Polygala tinctorium 
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used in Dyeing. These are all the species of the Genus Polygala, 
that are known by me to possess any medicinal powers. There are 
then only twelve, or at most seventeen known medicinal species, 
leaving at least a hundred and forty-seven, and most probably 
a hundred and fifty-one species either inert or not known to 
have any medicinal powers. Among these twelve, or at most 
seventeen medicinal species, there are at least seven different and 
distinct medicinal powers, and indeed several more, if we may 
rely upon the testimony of authors, beside great differences in the 
quality of powers taking the same name, as possessed by different 
species. In such a state of facts, I can not well discover how any 
analogy can be derived even from Genus, that can be made reli- 
able, in researches after the powers of previously uninvestigated 
articles. 

Polygalacece. According to Lindley, the Natural Order Poly- 
galaceae (inclusive of the Krameriaceae of Martins) comprises 
nineteen Genera and fom* hundred and ninety-five Species. De 
Candolle only says of the Order Poly galaceae " Succus lacteus prae- 
sertim ad radicem." " Cortex radixque amara. {De Cand. 
Prod. Syst. Nat. Reg. Yeg. 1824, Pars I. p. 321). I am aware 
that Professor Lindley (of the University of London) gives what 
may perhaps be considered a different account of the Natural 
Order Polygalaceee. He says of the Polygalaceae that " bitter- 
ness in the leaves, and milk in the root, are their usual character- 
istics." He states that the " root of Polygala Senega is stimu- 
lant," which certainly is not true in any legitimate acceptation of 
this term ; that it is " sialagogue, expectorant, emmenagogue, diu- 
retic, sudorific, cathartic and emetic." I am satisfied that five of 
these are only one single power, viz. that which I call adenagic, 
and that this is not even the whole of the operation of the power 
in question. He says that according to Barton " Polygala san- 
guineum possesses similar properties." Now if it is Dr. B. S. 
Barton that he refers-to, it ought to be known that he does not 
say exactly this, but perhaps he meant it. Dr. B. S. Barton's 
words are as follows, viz. " from some experiments which I have 
made with Polygala sanguineum, I am led to think that this spe- 
cies may be employed as an excellent substitute for the common 
species now in use." I recollect once making a statement to a 
professional gentleman (of which I observed that he made note 
36 
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at the time) that I considered Opium and Botrophis ActEeoides 
or Actaea racemosa in conjunction, as an excellent substitute for 
bleeding, purging and antiphlogistication, in acute Kheumatisiu; 
but I am sure I did not mean to be understood that I considered 
their operation and effects as even similar, and much less, as the 
same : but so I was actually understood, as I learned afterwards, 
by abundant testimony. According to De Candolle, the Natural 
Order Polygalaceae, comprises eleven Genera and two hundred 
and sixty-five Species, viz. Polygala species a hundred, and 
sixty-three; Salomonia species four ; Comesperma species nine; 
Badiera species five ; Soulamea species one ; Muraltia species 
thirty-seven ; Mundia species one ; Monnina species twenty- 
nine; ? Bredemeyera species one ; Securidaca species eight; Kra- 
meria species seven ; all of which (except the first and last) are 
utterly unknown, in all common works on materia medica. [lU- 
dem) 

Of Polygala eleven species are supposed to be certainly known 
to be medicinal ; and of Krameria one species, and doubtless 
more, though only one is officinal. Lindley mentions several 
Genera not recognized by De Candolle, in this Order at least, viz. 
Brachytropis (De Candolle) ; Cataocoma (Bentham) ; Carpolo- 
bia (G. Don); Lophostylis (Hochstetter) ; Xantliophyllum (Rox- 
burgh) ; Trigortia ( Aublet) ; Moutabea (Aublet); ? Hymenantlie- 
ra (E. Brown). Whether De Candolle places these Genera in 
different Natural Orders, or whether they are new or not, having 
been constituted since he wrote upon the Polygalaceae, I liave no 
means of determining at this precise time, since I have not at 
present access' to my own, or any body's copy of the Prodromus. 
Of the Order Polygalaceae (exclusive of the Genus Polygala) the 
following are all the species known to be medicinal, or useful in 
any way. 

PolygalacecB medicinales Polygalactihus exclusis. Soulameft 
amara (La Marck, De Cand.) very bitter, and consequently 
reputed to be tonic, though not known to be so. Monnina poly- 
Btachya (Ruiz) Qu? adenagic? saponaceous, said only to be 
good in Diarrhoea and Dysentery. Monnina Sal ici folia (Flor. 
Peruv.) the same as the preceding. Badiera diversifolia, aden- 
agic? said only "to rival Guaiacum" in its effects. Mundia 
spinosa drupes esculent. Krameria triandra (Flor. Perav.) styp- 
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tic pure and intense. Here then are supposed (not certainly 
known) to be three different and distinct powers in five different 
species! Deducting a hundred and sixty-three species of Po- 
lygala from four hundred and ninety-five (the whole number of 
species in the Order) the remaining number of species will be 
three hundred and thirty -two, out of which only four species are 
medicinal exclusive of the Krameriacese. There is actually only 
one species of Krameria ofiicinal, but it is supposed that the whole 
Genus possesses pretty much the same power. In his Natural 
System of Botany {Lond. 1836) Lindley says there are ten species 
of Krameria. Without these, there will be only four medicinal 
species out of the three hundred and thirty-two, and with them, 
fourteen medicinal species, leaving three hundred and eighteen 
or three hundred and twenty-eight species, that are not known to 
have any powers. Assuredly no very reliable analogy can be 
derived from the known and investigated species of the Order 
Polygalaceai, towards aknowledge and an investigation of the spe- 
cies, whose powers are not yet ascertained. The Natural Class, 
tj which the Natural Order Polygalaceae belongs, comprises a 
great number of the most heterogeneous articles of the materia 
medica ; but I do not think it worth while to bring Natural Class 
into consideration, in connexion with this subject, if no depend- 
ence is to be placed upon Natural Order. 

ApiacecB. Linnaeus says, " Umbellatje in siccis" (locis) "aro- 
niatica;, calefacientes et pellentes ; in aquosis autem venenata; 
sunt; radice et seminibus pollent." (^.381, Sect. 345, Caroli 
a Linne. Philosoph. Botanic. Edit. tert. cur. Carol. Ludo- 
vic. Wildenov. Berol. 1Y93.) Here Linnaeus avails himself of 
Natural Order and habitat in conjunction. I have not found 
it to be the fiict that those Apiaceae, that grow " in aquosis" are 
any more " venenatae" than the same are when they grow " in 
siccis locis." I have very often tried the culture of the narcotic 
Apiaceae in dry places, and I never found that they lost any 
degree of their narcotic power. In fact some of the most active 
Apiaceae, with which I am acquainted, I have never found, in 
our country, any where, except in dry places; but being exotic 
plants accidentally introduced, their being found only in such 
places nuiy be due to the circumstances of their introduction and 
they may grow in wet places, in their native regions. Again I 
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have cultivated the non-narcotic Apiaceae in "wet places, but! 
could never perceive that they either lost any of their previous 
powers, or acquired any new ones. Certainly I never knew any 
one of them to become poisonous in any way, or in any degree 
narcotic. The Natural Order Apiaceae contains at least fifteen 
hundred species. Now by far the greatest portion of these are 
not known to be either medicinal or esculent. Some of those 
which are medicinal are narcotic, varying from a very slight, to a 
very intense degree of this power. The narcotic Apiacese are 
commonly said to be acrid, but this is not true of those with 
which I happen to be acquainted. I can of course say nothing of 
the European species, that have never got across the Atlantic. 
There are twelve, and possibly fourteen species of Apiaceae that 
are narcotic in a greater or less degree. One of the narcotic spe- 
cies is definitely and certainly known to be adenagic ; and it is 
believed that several others are, from the power that they possess 
over cutaneous diseases. There are fourteen and perhaps eigh- 
teen species whose inspissated descending saps are sub-eupb-enic, 
sub-adenagic, and sub-cathartic. There are three species, and 
perhaps a few more, that are said to be aromatic and tonic. As 
far as I am acquainted with them, I should call them sub-acrid 
rather than aromatic ; and I should not consider them tonic at all. 
Instead of being tonic, they appear to me to be adenagic, cathar- 
tic or sub-cathartic, and emetic or sub-emetic. There are three 
species that are acrid and cathartic. There are eleven species 
which are aromatic-acrid, the root being the part employed. There 
are fiftean species that are aromatic-acrid, the seeds being the part 
employed. There are four species whose roots are aromatic with- 
out any acrimony. There are three species whose roots are said 
to be styptic, and nothing else. There is one species whose root 
is said to be diuretic, and nothing else. There are three species 
whose roots are farinaceous and saccharine, and by fermentation 
produce a Wine, which by distillation yields Alcohol. There is 
an other species that is used for the preparation of an intoxicating 
beverage, which, in all probability, belongs to the same group. 
There are about twenty species, which may be reckoned as pure 
esculents, some times the roots, some times the stems, and some 
times the leaves being the part eaten. There is one species which 
is said to be good for pasturage, a remarkable fact in the Natural 
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Order Apiaceee. There are therefore fourteen hundred and ten 
species of the Apiacese, that are not known to be either esculent 
or medicinal, or useful for any purpose, while there are sixty-six 
that are medicinal, and twenty-four that are esculent, or used for 
the 'preparation of a beverage. Among the sixty-six species, 
that are medicinal, it is said that there are nine or ten different 
and distinct powers to be found. If then a new plant of the Nat- 
ural Order Apiacese is to be investigated, are we to consider that 
there are only about sixty-six chances out of fifteen hundred that 
it will prove to be medicinal at all, and a certain number of chan- 
ces out of the sixty-six, that it may possess any one of the nine 
or ten different and distinct powers ? If so, we may as well inves- 
tigate intirely independent of natural or botanical affinities. It 
may indeed be well to know that there are twelve species out of 
fifteen hundred, that are narcotic in a greater or less degree, some 
intensely so, and some only slightly, and therefore it may be well 
just to guard against a narcotic-poison so called. As appears to 
me, this is all the benefit that can be derived from the knowledge 
that a plant to be investigated belongs to the Apiacese. 

Hexandria. Linnaeus says, " Hexandrise radices secundum 
saporem et odorem edules aut noxiae sunt," " Edules sunt radices 
inodorge." "Yenenatae secundum odorem virosum sunt," etc. 
{Ibidem, p. 281, Sect. 346.) Now it can not be said that there is 
any great natural affinity between the several genera and species 
of the Linnean Class Hexandria. In fact it seems to be odor and 
taste that indicate activity, and destitution of these that indicates 
inertness ; and the Linnean Class Hexandria seems to have no 
connexion with the matter. I believe that the proposition of 
Linneeus would have been equally correct, if it had been made of 
bulbous and tuberous roots of what ever Linnean Class, rather 
than of the Class Hexandria. It is tnie that the Class Hexan- 
dria comprises some plants belonging to nearly allied Natural 
Orders ; but it also comprises plants belonging to Natural 
Orders as diverse as possible. I can now think of Hexandrous 
plants belonging to the following Natural Orders, and if I were 
to refer to authorities, I have no doubt that I might double this 
number. Graminacese (Bambusa), Palmaceae, Bromeliacese, 
Taccaceae, Haemodoraceae, Hypoxidacece, Amaryllidaceae, Musa- 
cesB, Commelynacese, Juncaceas, Orontiacese, Melanthaces, Lil- 
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iaceae, Pontederaccee, Frankeniacese, Sapindaceas, Berberacca, 
Lytbracesfi, Oampanulaceae, Cinchonaceae, etc. 

The inquiry whether there is any likeness of powers and pro- 
perties among so many different groups of species, would be much 
like an inquiry as to what likeness of powers and properties may 
be found among plants taken at hap-hazard from the whole vege- 
table kingdom. The number of sjaecies of these Hexandrous 
Natural Orders of plants, whose powers are at all known, is by 
far too small to allow the general statement of Linujeus ; and in 
addition to this, there are too many exceptions to it already 
known, to admit of its being true and trustworthy. But we are 
told " ednles sunt radices inodorce" of the Class Hexandria. 
There are at least a hundred and thirty species of Melantha- 
ceae. Some species are inodorous and tasteless without being 
either esculent or medicinal in any way. Some species are ino- 
dorous and tasteless and yet very actively narcotic. I will men- 
tion only one very prominent exception to the aphorism under 
consideration, out of a multitude doubtless, which, of itself ougbt 
to destroy the rule, viz. Amianthium Muscitoxicum, which is 
Hexandrous and Trigynous, Melanthaceous and Veratreous. I 
have long been in the habit of using this plant in medicine, but 
as it has not grown where I have resided, I have always been 
indebted to friends for obtaining it for me. As I have received 
the root (the part that I have always employed) it has been insip- 
id and inodorous, certainly it has not had an " odor virosus" a 
virose odor, and yet a saturated Alcoholic Tincture has (under my 
observation) been as active as Scheele's Water of Cyanid of Hy- 
drogen, and much in the same way. One such case ought to 
destroy the rule, though I doubt not that there are many more 
such cases. Some of the species of Malanthacese, are simple bit- 
ter-tonics. The Taccaceae, I believe, comprise only about eight 
species. The tubers of several species of Tacca, I believe, are 
quite acrid, and yet they are important articles of diet. 

The number of the species of the Haemodoraceae is about fifty. 
" The natives of Swan-River live on the roots of Haemodorum 
paniculatum, HaRmodorum spicatum, Anigozanthus iioridum,etc. 
w^hich are acrid when raw, but mild and nutritious when roasted." 
{Lindl. Vegt. Xingd. 1S4.6, p. 152.) In the Hjemodoraceae, the 
root of Lachnanthes tinctoria is valuable as a dye. Aletris farino- 
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sa and Aletris anrea, have " radices inodorse," and yet they are 
by no means " edules." There are about sixty species in the Nat- 
ural Order HypoxidacejB. Three species only, out of this sixty, 
are known to be either medicinal or esculent. The tubers of 
Hypoxis erecta are employed by the aborigines of North Ameri- 
ca against Intermittents, and in healing Ulcers." (Ibidem p. 
154.) "The roots of Curculigo Orchioides are some M'hat bitter 
and aromatic, and are employed in the East Indies in Ureth- 
ritis Pyoblennorrhoica." (Ibidem.) " The tubers of Curculigo 
stans are eaten in the Mariane Islands." (Ibidem.) There 
are at least four hundred species of the Amaryllidaceae. The 
viscid juice of the bulbs of Brunsvigia toxicaria is used by 
the Hottentots as an arrow-poison, and is said to be very active. 
Amaryllis Belladonna is said to be employed as a poison in the 
West Indies. It is even said to have been used as an arrow-poi- 
son by the aborigines. But this plant is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and not of the West Indies. Martins tells us that the 
species of Ilippeastrum have poisonous bulbs. Crinum Asiati- 
cum (Roxb.) Crinum toxicarium (Roxb.) which is Radix toxicaria 
(Rumph.)has bulbs, which are powerfully emetic. The flowers and 
bulbs of Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus are said to be poisonous and 
emetic. Narcissus odorus. Narcissus poeticus, and Narcissus Tazet- 
ta have emetic bulbs. The bulbs of Leucojum vernum are emetic. 
The bulbs ot Galanthus nivale are emetic. The bulbs of Pancra- 
tium maritimum are emetic. Oporanthus Inteum is purgative. A 
cold infusion of the leaves of Chseradodia Ciiilensis is diuretic 
and purgative. Alstroemeria Salsilla is diuretic and diaphoretic. 
The root of Agave Americana is diuretic and antisyphilitic. Bo- 
marea Saslilla is used as a substitute for Sarsaparilla. Amaryllis 
oriuita is styptic. Agave Americana, Agave Mexicana, Agave 
vivipara, furnish a great abundance of sap which contains Sugar 
and mucilage and is fermented into a vinous liquor called Pulque, 
from which an Alcohol is obtained by distillation. The root of 
Agave Saponaria is a powerful detergent, and is employed in 
Mexico as a substitute for Soap. The expressed juice of the leaves 
of Agave Americana evaporated (I suppose) to dryness, is a use- 
ful substitute for Soap. Alstroemeria pallida furnishes a kind of 
Arrow-root i. e. faecula from its succulent roots. Alstroemeria 
edulis (Tussac) has tubers tilled with a nutritious faecula. The 
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foregoing specifications have been made to show the great variety 
and diversity of properties and powers possessed by the plants 
comprehended by the aphorism that I am considering, and the 
utter impossibility of confiding in it for the purpose to which it 
is applied. It can hardly be said to have been necessary to give 
the aphorisms at the beginning of this particular topic, as much 
examination as they have already had, if it were not for the fact 
that they have been much insisted-on by botanists not physicians. 
In the time of Linnaeus, but few plants comparatively were known, 
so that a generalization, which might have been correct then, may 
be wide from the truth at the present time, when a so much great- 
er number of species has been ascertained. 

BosaceoB^ etc. " A flower"(says Paris)" with twelve or more 
stamina, all of which are inserted into the internal side of the 
calyx, will fm'nish a wholesome fruit."- (Paris^s Pharmacol. 2nd 
Amerjr. Uh Lond. Ed. iT. T. 1824, p. 62-63, Vol. I. Intro- 
duct.) Linnaeus says, " Icosandrise fructus pulposus est esculen- 
tus." {Garoli a Linne Philosojph. Botani. Edit. tert. cur. 
Carol. Ludov. Willdenov. Berol. 1793, p. 282, Sect. 348.) The 
Linneau Class, Icosandria constitutes the Jussieuan Natural Order 
Rosaceae, including the more recent Natural Orders Pyraceae, 
Amygdalaceae, and also the Orders Cactacese, Myrtacese, Mesem- 
brianthemaceee, Loasacese, Philadelphacese, etc. The last men- 
tioned five I will pass-by, but I will consider the Rosacese inclu- 
sive only of Amygdalaceae and Pyraceae. In these I think we 
shall find deviation enough from the aphorism to destroy its value 
wholly. The Linnean Icosandria (much better Calycandria, as 
Dr. "William Darlington suggested) coincides with the Jussieuan 
Natural Order Eosaceae, comprising the more recent Natural Or- 
ders Amygdalaceae, Pyraceae, and some others. Among the 
Amygdalaceae, are we not told that the " fruit of Cerasus Lauri- 
Cerasus is a virulent poison ?" {Lindl. Veg. Kingd. Lond. 1846, 
jp. 558.) Are we not told the same of the fruit of Cerasus Padus! 
{Ihidem.) The same is certainly believed and said of Cerasus 
Caroliniana, and is probably as time of several other species, as 
of these. I do not pause here to inquire whether this statement 
is in fact true, or not. There will be a more appropriate place for 
this inquiry. It is sufficient for my present purpose that the state- 
ment in question has been received and repeated, time immemorial. 
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Now one such exception, as each of these is claimed to be, is suf- 
ficient to destroy the aphorism under consideration. Two species 
of Cerasus, and only two, are cultivated for their fruit. One 
American species might possibly be worthy of culture ; but its 
fruit is small. The fruits of three or four species of Prunus are 
valuable. The fruit of Armeniaca vulgaris is very valuable ; and 
I believe that of one more species. The fruits of Persica vulgaris 
and Persica Issvis are delicious and highly esteemed. The Natu- 
ral Order Aniygdalacese contains at least a hundred and ten 
species. But how far is there a conformity to the aphorism ? I 
think there can not possibly be to exceed ten species of Amygdal- 
acese out of one hundred and ten, that ai^e in conformity to the 
aphorism, while there are admitted to be at least three species in 
positive and direct opposition to it ; the remaining ninety-seven 
neither conforming to it, nor being in positive opposition to it. 
But how many of the Pyracese have " wholesome," or even escu- 
lent fruits, whether " wholesome" or not ? Those fruits of the 
Pyracete, that are now the most valuable, were, in their natural 
and wild state neither " wholesome" nor edible, even if they were 
not poisonous. One species of Pyrus, one species of Mains and 
one species of-Cydonia, have had their fruits so meliorated by 
long ages of culture that they may be said to be " wholesome." 
The fruit of one species of Mespilus is some times cultivated and 
eaten, being not unwholesome ; but it is very little esteemed. The 
fruit of one species of Amelanchier is some times eaten ; but it is 
not at all valued. Culture might possibly improve it some what. 
I have known children eat the fruit of Adenorrhachis Arbutifo- 
lia ; but it is of no value as a fruit. What culture might make of 
it, I know not. Probably not much. The fruits of some Crataegi 
are some times eaten by children ; but are considered as of no value. 
I think that there is one species of which some thing might be made 
by culture. The fruits of the several species of Sorbus, I do not 
think can be considered as " wholesome;" and certainly they cannot 
be said to be esculent. I know of no other genus of Pyraceae, of 
Mdiose fruit any use is made. The Natural Order Pyraceae con- 
tains at least two hundred species. There are then only about 
seven species, -out of two hundred of the PyracefB, whose fruits 
can be reckoned as eatable, including the very inferior, as well as 
27 
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the good. Let us next consider the Rosacese proper, excluding 
the Amjgdalacese and the Pyracese. Perhaps the fruits of the 
Potentilleag (exckiding the. Genera Rubus and Fragaria) might 
not be poisonous, but I doubt whether they would be any more 
" wholesome" than they would be palatable. Perhaps the fruits of 
the Spirjeese may not be poisonous; but are they, in a single instance, 
eatable ? The same remarks, in all probability, may be made of 
the Quillaiese and ]^euradese, that have been made of the Poten- 
tillese, and the Spirseese, which with the Roseae, a tribe of two gen- 
era, many species, and one single very inferior esculent fruit about 
equal to the fruit of a common Crataegus or Hawthorn, make-up the 
Order. The Natural Order Rosacese made-up of the ISTatural Tribes 
Rosese, Potentilleae, Spiraeege, Quillaieae and Neuradeae, has five 
hundred species, and only three Genera, that furnish eatable fruit, 
viz. Rosa, Rubus and Fragaria. I am not apprised that there is 
more than one species of Rosa, whose fruit is eaten, but the fruits 
of several species of Rubus and Fragaria are highly esteemed. 
Reckoning the esculent species of Rubus as ten, which is full 
large enough,, the esculent species of Fragaria as five, which I 
should also think large enough, we shall have about fifteen escu- 
lent species out of five hundred. The esculent-fruited Rose hard- 
ly deserves mention. As appears to me, this statement barely, 
shows the utter worthlessness of the aphorism deduced from bot- 
anical affinities ; and it shows that th,e Classes of the Linnean 
Method have far less conformity to it than l^atural Orders. 

Polyandria. Linnaeus says, " Polyandria pleniraque venena- 
ta est" {Caroli a Linne^ Philosoph. Botan. Edit. tert. cur. 
Carol. Ludov. Willdenov. Berol. 1793,^9. 282, Sect. 349.) This 
must have reference mainly to the Natural Order Ranunculaceae; 
but it is very far from being true of a large number of these. Be- 
side the very large number of Polyandrous and Ranunculaceous 
plants, that are not known to possess any powers, how can it be 
made-out that the several species of Hepatica, that Hydrastis Can- 
adensis, Coptis trifolia, Nigella Damascaena, Nigella sativa, Aqui- 
legia vulgaris ? Aquilegia Canadensis ? Paeonia officinalis, Xan- 
thorrhiza Apiifolia, etc. are poisonous ? I do not think that this 
can be affirmed even of Botrophis Actaeoides, and probably of 
none pf the Tribe Actaeeae. In short, if we could come accurately 
at th* truth, I do not believe that one quarter (or even so many) of 
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the Rannnculaceae are poisonous in the common acceptation of 
this term. The Natural Order Rannnculaceae comprises at least 
one thousand species. As respects the Natural Order Papavera- 
ceae, which is Polyandrous generally, Papaver somniferum and 
Meconopsis Nipalensis are the only species definitely known to 
he poisonous in the common acceptation of this term. Some may 
perhaps think that this may be affirmed of Sanguinaria vernalis ; 
but I have known two fluid-ounces of the strongest Tincture that 
could possibly be made, taken at a dose, without any effect that 
could be called poisonous. Now if it is not poisonous in such 
doses, it is not worth while to reckon it a poison at all. I know of 
nothing else belonging to this Order, which comprises at least a 
hundred and thirty species, that is at all active in any way. The 
Natural Order Podophyllaceae is Polyandrous, but is not poison- 
ous, unless a cathartic power is a poisonous one. This Order 
comprises only a very small number of species, four or five at 
most, and perhaps not so many. The Natural Order Sarraziniacese, 
wliicli however comprises less than ten sj^ecies, is Polyandrous, 
though by no means poisonous, since Sarraziniais only alittle styp- 
tic. The Natural Order Dilleniaceae, which is Polyandrous, contains 
about two hundred species ; certainly none is poisonous. Some of 
its species are said to be styptic, some are said to be acid and 
antiphlogistic, some are supposed to be adenagic, and some are 
said to be moderately cathartic, but none possess any great degree 
of activity in any way. The Natural Order Anonaceas is Polyan- 
drous, and contains about three hundred species, none of which 
can be said to be poisonous. Some are pungent and aromatic, 
some are emetic, some are bitter and tonic, some exude a gum, 
some produce vertigo if taken in large doses, many are esculent, 
but the majority (so far as is known) are inert. The Magnolia- 
ceae are Polyandrous, and comprise about sixty-five species. A 
considerable number of these species are bitter and tonic, acrid- 
oresthetic and aromatic, but none are known to be poisonous 
The Nymphseacete are Polyandrous, and the Order comprises 
about fifty species. The roots are styptic and leantic. They have 
been reputed to be aphrodisiac, doubtless an imaginary power of 
this Order. The seeds are esculent. No parts of these j^lants are 
poisonous. The Cabombacese are Polyandrous, but only three 
species are mentioned as belonging to the Order. These are said to 
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be slightly styptic and nutritious, and useful in Phthisis and Dys- 
entery. They are certainly not poisonous. The Natural Order 
]S"elumbiace8e is Polyandrous. The seeds are esculent, and so are 
the tubers of the root. But there are not more than three or four 
species in this Order, and therefore it is by no means remarkable 
that they should agree in their properties. None of them are 
poisonous in any common acceptation of this term. 

SimarubacecB. As appears to me the Natural Order Simaini- 
baceae favors the aphorism of the botanists, that I am discussing, 
more than any other Order, comprising an equal number of spe- 
cies, though it is itself a small Order. The Simarubaceae com- 
prise ten Genera, and thirty-five species. Of these thirty-five spe- 
cies, the following are known to be medicinal. Simaruba amara 
(Aublet), Simaruba versicolor (St. Hil.), Quassia amara (Linn, fil.), 
Picrsena excelsa (Lindley), Nima Qnassioides (Hamilton), Sama- 
dera Indica, Simaba Cedron, Simaba Gujanensis (Aublet), Brucea 

'antidysenterica(Miller),Brucea Suraatrana (Roxb.),Brucea * 

These are all simple bitter-tonics. But even in the small Natural 
Order Simarubaceae, there is only about one third. of the species 
that are known to be medicinal. If the rest^^ossessed the same ex- 
ternal sensible properties, with the same intense bitterness, it would 
undoubtedly have led to a trial of them in medicine ; but as they 
have not been tried, or if they have been, did not prove active, it 
is on the whole to be presumed that they are inert, or possess dif- 
ferent and distinct powers. However, I have no absolute knowl- 
edge of this. " An other observation to be alluded to," (says Cul- 
len) " in employing the general analogy" (of Natural Orders) "is, 
that though the plants of the same Order may have a great resem- 
blance in the general quality" (yet)" they have this in such differ- 
ent degrees, as by no means to admit of an indifferent choice, for 
the purpose of medicine." Cullen says, " a further observation, 
and of still greater importance, is that although there" (may) "be 
some resemblance in the qualities of the plants belonging to the 
same Order, yet in the several species, the resemblance is not only 
seldom exact, but more commonly there is a peculiar modifica- 
tion in each ; and very often, with the quality belonging to the 

* N. B. I do not recollect the trivial name of this species, and I have no access to 
my books, since in the course of about two years residence in Springfield, I have 
been unable to obtain a place where I can unpack and set-up ray library. I write 
therefore without the use of it. 
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Order, there is associated an other, which is totally different, either 
from that, or from any other of the Order, and some times of a 
dangerous kind ; so that the heedless practitioner might be very 
much deceived in trusting to a botanical affinity alone." Cullen 
says, " it still further merits attention, that though plants of the 
same Natural Order commonly have the qualities belonging to the 
Order, similar in all their several parts, yet this is by no means 
universal." "Plants in general have the qualities of their several 
parts^^nsiderably different, so that the root is often of a very dif- 
ferent quality from that of the leaves or seeds ; and the resem- 
blance that maybe in the fructification, which especially establish- 
es their botanical affinity, is by no means to be extended to all the 
several parts of the plants agreeing in that affinity." " In their 
several- parts, the common quality may not only be in a very dif- 
ferent degree, but in some of the parts, there may be a widely 
different, and even a contrary quality." {Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. 
Ed. Phil. 1812, Part I. ^js. 90-91.) Bj way of illustration 
of this statement, one of the annotators of CuUen says, " thus the 
leaves of Podophyllum peltatum are poisonous, the root a safe and 
excellent cathartic, and the fruit innocent and esculent." {B. S. 
Barton^ Ihidem.) ISTow according to my investigations, the only 
way in which the leaves of Podophyllum peltatum operate, are 
that of a cathartic, and therefore the onl}^ way in v/hich tliey can 
prove poisonous, is by producing hypercatharsis, a way in which 
they are much less poisonous than the root, ^d even than the 
fruit. According to my observations the " innocent and esculent 
fruit" of the Podophyllum peltatum is like^dse cathartic, though 
in a much less degree, than the root. The fruit may not be suffi- 
ciently cathartic to purge every one, when it is eaten only in small 
quantity ; though, to my certain knowledge, it will purge many 
persons even in small quantity. In fact I have myself been 
purged by it, more than once. This statement of the annotator 
of Cullen (which was doubtless an adopted tradition) has often 
been quoted as a -kind of medical paradox, and will doubtless 
continue to be so quoted. It is always best to ascertain the truth 
ot such alleged, but highly improbable facts, before they are 
adopted and retailed. Cullen concludes that" from all these con- 
siderations, it will readily appear, that the botanical affinity of 
plants, though it may" (in some instances) " be of some use in 
investigating their medicinal qualities, can not be applied to the 
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ascertaining of these virtues, but with a great deal of caution 
and can never afford any certain conclusion, witliout examining 
at the same time, their sensible qualities ; nor even then, except 
when the supposed medicinal virtue is confirmed by actual expe- 
rience" (rather experiment?) " on the human body." {Ibidem) 
But ijiuch nearer natural affinities than those of Order, and 
even of Genus, are often marked by great diversity of medicinal 
powers. I have already mentioned the Natural Order Salvadora- 
cese, which comprises only one Genus of but two speciesj^ne of 
which is remarkably acrid and epispastic (it being the Mustard 
incorrectly so translated, of Scripture) while the other is a mere 
cathartic. Gratiola aurea of North America, so closely resembles 
Gratiola officinalis of Europe as to have been long considered 
identical with, or a mere variety of it; and indeed I have never 
been able to discover any permanent difference between them, 
except the color of their flowers. But Gratiola aurea, according 
to my observations and experience, is a simple and pure bitter- 
tonic, with no other powers conjoined ; while Gratiola officinalis 
is adenagic, narcotic, hydragogue-cathartic and emetic, with- 
out any tonic power, but on the contrary, with a greater or 
less degree of direct-exhausting power, though not sufficient to 
render it at all antiphlogistic. Veratrum viride of North Ameri- 
ca, which for a long time was not distinguished botanically, even 
as a variety, from Veratrum album of Europe, and whicli in 
fact differs but very slightly from it in its external characters, 
appears to be intirely destitute of any cathartic power; while 
Yeratrum album is a drastic hydragogue-cathartic. Even those 
powers possessed by these two plants, which take the same denom- 
ination, appear to differ materially in quality. Both are adena- 
gic, but the quality of their adenagic power differs quite apprecia- 
bly. Both are narcotic (or perhaps erethistic) but the quality of 
this narcotic (or perhaps erethistic power) as possessed by these 
two articles, differs quite sensibly. Both are emetic, but the 
quality of the emetic power, as possessed by each, differs palpa- 
bly. Yeratrum viride is very much like Sanguinaria vernalis in 
its operations and effects, while Yeratrum album is more Kke Col- 
chicum autumnale. The narcotic (or perhaps erethistic) power 
of Yeratrum viride is greater than that of Sanguinaria vernalis, 
and the sensations which it produces are very strongly lifte those 
produced by Kalmia latifolia, when taken to such an extent as to 
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produce its narcotic (or perhaps erethistic) effects. When I have 
prescribed Yeratrum viride in Tincture, and in doses short of the 
production of any degree of nausea, to subjects that had previous- 
ly taken Kalmia latifolia in Tincture, they have always insisted 
that they must be taking the latter article, because as they said 
their sensations were identically the same. In this connexion it 
may perhaps be asked what are the botanical differences between 
Yeratinim viride and Veratrum album ? To this inquiry I must 
answer that all, which I have ever been able to discover, consists 
in the facts that the edges of the segments of the perigone in Yera- 
tnim viride are slightly incrassated and contracted below their 
middle, which is not the fact in Yeratnim album, and that the 
general aspect of Yeratmm viride is coarser and rougher, and it 
is of a darker green color. These are small characters, but they 
appear to be permanent, incapable of change by accidental caus- 
es, such as climate, soil, culture etc. and are invariably continued 
by regular reproduction from seed, which is all that is necessary 
to render them diagnostic of true species. JS^ow I doubt not that 
a great number of just such cases as these two, might be found if 
sought after ; but these will answer my present purjjose as speci- 
mens for illustration, which is all that is here necessary. 

To show that my opinions are not altogether singular, I will 
make a quotation from a distinguished British naturalist and pro- 
fessor, with whom I can not but agree mainly as respects the 
utility of botanical affinities, for the purpose ot determining 
medicinal powers. " We are told" (says Professor Rennie) " by 
those who boast of the Jussieuan, as the Natural System that it 
brings together the plants, which most resemble one an other, in 
anatomical stnicture, in what are called affinities, and in nutritious 
(medicinal) or noxious qualities." " To show that I do not exag- 
gerate a jot, in this statement, I refer the. reader to Loudon's 
Encyclopedia of Plants, page 1052, where we are told (in the 
portion of the work contributed by Professor Lindley) that when 
the Natural Order of a plant is ascertained, many of its most im- 
portant qualities, such as" (its) " medicinal powers" may be 'safe- 
ly' inferred." " Now if this were so, I think' nobody would dis- 
pute the high value of this natural system." " Unfortunately 
however tliis principle is virtually contradicted by what follows." 
" Thus under" the great division " Cellulares," (Class Aphyllse) 
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" Order viii." (i. e. Lichenes) " Mr. Lindley gives us Cetraria 
Islandica etc. tonic and nutritive," along with "Evernia Yulpina, 
poisonous." Again under Yasculares, Order cxli." (i. e. Urticese) 
(to say nothing as to size, iorm and structure) of " the Fig the 
Mulberry and the Bread-fruit-tree being naturally, (common 
sense would say unnaturally) classed among worthless weeds" 
such as " the common stinging Nettle," " and shabby half herba- 
ceous shrubs," such as " the Hemp and the Hop, w^jat are we to 
think of " safely" inferring from the Fig, the Bread-fruit-tree, and 
the Sago-plant, the medicinal properties" of " the" (Antiaris toxi- 
caria or) " Upas-tree, the inspissated juice of which" (to use Mr, 
Lindley's own words) " is a frightful poison." Mr. Eennie says, 
" were I the proprietor of this valuable work, I would not hesitate 
an instant to break-up the stereotype plates, in order to expunge 
such glaring contradictions and highly dangerous errors." " In 
this division also, among those especially called the true Nettles, 
(as if there could be in nature any false ones) we find the Mul- 
.berry-tree side by side with the stiff Hemp, and the light climb- 
ing Hop." " ISTow admitting that the seed and the flowers of all 
these agree in structure, as they do nearly, it must appear obvious 
that the plants are as incongruously and as unnaturally grouped 
as possible, in reference to their general form and habits ; while 
if we look to qualities, what can be more incongruous than to rank 
the" (Antiaris toxi caria or) " poisonous Upas of Java, in the same 
Order with the Fig." " In the Order Solanese we find the whole- 
some Potato and the wild Shepherd's-club" (Yerbascum Thapsus) 
" ranking with Henbane and Deadly Nightshade." " In the Ord- 
er Eubiacese we find not only lofty trees ranked with dwarf shrubs, 
and tiny slender herbs, but we have the Coffee ranked with the well- 
known emetic Ipecacuanha, and this again with Peruvian Bark." 
Eennie says, "I could readily till a volume with the similar dis- 
crepancies of this so preposterously belauded Natural System, 
which, if it have not to answer for the loss of human lives by 
poisoning upx)n principle, it is no fault of its promulgators." 
{Renn. Alph. Bat. Land. 1833,^. 115-117.) It is however true 
that the same individual and identical proximate principles, in 
whatever agents they may be found, do in fact possess the same 
medicinal powers ; and it is also true that the species of one Genus 
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are rather more likely to contain the same individual and identi- 
cal active proximate principles than the species of different Genera; 
and the species of different Genera belonging to the same Natural 
Order, are perhaps rather more likely to contain the same active 
proximate principles, than the species of different Genera, belong- 
ing to different Natural Orders. But there is an immense multi- 
tude of very prominent exceptions to this rule (like the case of 
Strychnos Tieute, Strychnos toxifera and Strychnos Pseudo-Quina) 
far greater than the instances which constitute the rule, or from 
which the rule is deduced. From a careful consideration of all 
these facts, I think we arrive at the irresistible conclusion that 
natural history affinities are of no absolute value, as a means of 
ascertaining the medicinal powers of new and previously unem- 
ployed articles ; though they may be worthy of some, or possibly 
even mucli regard, as a mere auxiliary to other means. It is 
undeniably the fact, that they some times though rarely afford 
correct information, though probably in only a very small minor- 
ity of cases. They may therefore be advantageously used as a 
clue merely to guide us, in our investigations by other ^means, 
though they are too uncertain to be relied-upon alone or indepen- 
dent of other indications. Whenever then the medicinal powers 
of anew vegetablejarticle are to be investigated, it is always prop- 
er to ascertain its natural history affinities ; and as a general 
(if not invariable) rule, to make research by other means, in the 
direction whither such affinities lead us ; but it is never safe to 
repose the least absolute confidence upon the indications afforded 
by these affinities, till they have been confirmed and verified, by 
such researches. I have discussed this subject much more fully 
and thoroughly than I intended and perhaps have been tediously 
prolix upon it, because I very well know that the aphorisms of the 
botanists have had an influence far more extensive, than has been 
openly avowed or even admitted ; and as I very well know, they 
have led to a great deal of error, which may be found floating in 
the form of tradition, or anchored in print from which it will be 
next to impossible to remove it. If such matter only once gets 
into books, it is next to impossible ever to get-rid of it. If one 
or two generations of compilers expunge it from their works, an 
other generation is sure to revive it, and thus it is perpetuated. 
Erroi-s that have been hauded down from the time of Hippocrates 
28 ' 
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and tliat have been exposed and refuted a hundred times, are eve- 
ry little while revived, and come out as bright as a new coin 
directly from the mint ; and judging from the past, will continue 
to do so, for ages yet to come. It becomes important therefore to 
keep-out all such errors as far as may by any means be possi- 
ble. At the very best we shall have more than enough of them. 
Indeed it is not in every man's power to detect such errors, and 
no great number ever even think of doing it, or of attempting to 
do it. I have often read communications in American medical 
periodicals, in which powers were assigned to indigenous articles, 
from their botanical affinities merely, and which were about as 
correct as Sir John Hill's botanical plates made-up from the 
descriptions of plants. I infer that the powers were so assigned, 
because they were perfectl^'^ identical with those commonly as- 
cribed to nearly allied European articles, and in the same words 
to a considerable extent, though according to my own experience, 
and that of several years duration, the American articles in fact 
had none of the powers of the European, but an intire different 
set pec.uliar to themselves. 

2. Sensible Properties, as a means of Determining Medicinal 
Powers. Sapor or Taste and Odor or Smell. 

It is my full belief that analogy, similarity and identity of taste 
and smell, afford much more certain and unequivocal indications of 
analogy, similarity and identity of medicinal powers and operations 
or effects, than natural history or botanical affinities. Linnaeus says, 
" vires plantarum a fructificatione desumat botanicus, observatosa- 
pore, odore, colore, et loco." Linnaeus adds, "probant ordines natn- 
rales veritatem aphorismi." ( Caroli a Linne^ Philosoph. Botm. 
Edit. tert. cur. Carol. Ludov. Willdenov. Berol. 1Y93, p 280, 
Sect. 339.) As appears to me much more certain conclusions are 
to be deduced from the taste, odor, color, etc. than from the fructifi- 
cation, and that in fact Linnaeus always had far more regard to them 
than to fructification, or even Natural Order. To the botanical 
investigators of materia medica, fructification and Natural Order 
seem to be much like the Stethoscope (so called) to the patholo- 
gist. They get all the credit for whatever valuable facts are ascer- 
tained, though such facts were really arrived-at by other means 
of research. Unfortunately however, neither tastes nor smells 
can be described with sufficient precision and definiteness, to ena- 
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ble us to communicate in words any knowledge in regard to their 
peculiarities, and the information to be derived from them, which 
any individual may have acquired by long and close observation, 
and accurate and extensive experience ; and yet, the diligent cul- 
tivator of the materia medica may, if he will be at the pains, 
soon acquire such a degree of tact and skill, in regard to these 
qualities, as to enable him to make them very highly useful, in 
most of his investigations and researches. It ought to be distinct- 
ly understood that though no peculiarities of taste or smell, can 
be 80 distinctly specified, or so accurately described in words, as 
to lead an unpractised observer to a sure conclusion that a new 
article possesses any particular and individual medicinal power ; 
yet in a more loose and vague way, and to a practised observer, 
taste and smell may be considered as highly useful for the purpose 
of ascertaining the remedial virtues of new and unknown arti- 
cles, more particularly when they are derived from the vegetable 
kingdom. But it is by comparison chiefly, that taste and smell 
may be made useful for the purpose under consideration. For 
example, if we find that a root (whose powers have not 
been investigated) has very exactly the taste and smell of the 
officinal Kalumb or Cocculus palmatus for example, this fact 
will aflbrd a very strong presumption indeed that it possesses the 
same medicinal virtues, or at least analogous ones. Thus the root 
of Menispermum Canadense has to my judgment at least identi- 
cally the same taste and smell as the root of the officinal Kalumb 
or Cocculus palmatus ; and its medicinal powers are believed 
from thorough trial and experience, to be equally identical. The 
fii-st time I ever met with this article was dm-ing my professional 
pupillage, but before I knew any thing of botany, or had ever 
heard of Natural Order ; and for myself, I settled its powers and 
uses, without knowing that it had any relation to the officinal 
Kalumb or Cocculus palmatus. Indeed it was not known, at that 
time to what Genus and Species this latter article belonged, nor in 
fact from what country it was brought. The first time that I ever 
met with the root of Cissarapelos Pareira was likewise during my 
professional pupillage, and I immediately came to the same con- 
clusion in regard to that article and by the same means, though at 
the time Iliad no knowledge of its name and native country; 
and this cnnclusion I still believe to be as correct as that of the 
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books. It is however not a little remarkable that the root of Meni- 
spermiim Canadense should have had the same popular reputa- 
tion in our own country, time immemorial, that Cissampelos 
Pareira has in its native country, I suspect that there are few 
intelligent physicians but that are constantly arriving at valuable 
facts in the materia medica, in the same manner. 

The most illiterate regular physician that I ever knew— a man 
who had the srpallest number of books, and had read the least of 
any man in his station — but a man however of good powers of 
mind — I was formerly surprised to find in possession of a good 
knowledge of our indigenous materia medica. I knew that he 
could not have obtained this knowledge from reading, and he had 
never been in habits of interconrse with any one, who had ever 
cultivated this branch of the medical profession. On inquiiy, I 
found that nearly all his knowledge had been derived from a care- 
ful study of external sensible properties, and a comparison of these 
with the external sensible properties of the articles kept in the 
shops ; and I was again greatly surprised at the skill and tact 
which he exhibited in his researches. This man, in his total des- 
titution of books and reading, had made many valuable discover- 
ies in physiology and pathology, which might have immortalized 
his name, had they not been made by some other person, at least 
a hundred years previous. But indigenous materia medica was 
comparatively a new field, where there was no body to take the 
palm from him, since he was far more correct than those who 
have assigned powers to indigenous articles, from their botanical 
affinities merely. If we find a root having very exactly the taste 
and smell of that of Polygala Senega, it will very rarely fail of 
having analogous or similar medicinal powers. It must be simi- 
larity in quality, to afford certain indications, xi variation in 
intensity is of comparatively small importance, unless it is ex- 
treme. Although its sensible properties are difterently described 
by Elliott, (in his Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and 
Georgia) yet, accoi-ding to my judgment, the root of the Erpgium 
Yuccifolium (Michaux) has a closely similar taste and smell to 
that of Polygala Senega, and it has likewise equally similar med- 
icinal powers. According to my judgment also, tlie roots of Cbi- 
ococca racemosa, and Chiococca anguifuga (although differently 
described by authors) very closely resemble the root of Polygala 
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Senega, in taste and smell ; and they certainly resemble it, with 
equal closeness, in medicinal powers and operations. If we find 
a bark having very exactly the taste and smell of either of the 
officinal barks of Cinchona, we may in general rely on its exert- 
ing the same powere. But there is less certainty in this case than 
in most others, because the external sensible properties of the 
bark of Cinchona do not seem to depend, at least wholly and 
intirely, upon their medicinal active principles. AVhenever this 
is the fact, there must be more or less fallacy in judging of medi- 
cinal powers, from external sensible properties. And yet I have 
good reason to believe that even in the case of the bark of Cin- 
chona there is a certain quality of flavor, by which that which is 
really and truly good may always be distinguished. Just before 
the discovery and introduction into practice of the Alcaloid Qui- 
nina, and the salts of the Oxyd of Quininum, there was much 
bad Peruvian bark (so called) in the market, so that it became 
important to be able to distinguish the good from the bad. This 
the late Dr. Eli Todd, of Hartford, Ct. could always do, and with- 
out faihire ; and as he informed me, it was done by the percep- 
tion of a peculiar quality of flavor, i. e. taste and smell. Dr. 
Todd was equally acute in the discrimination of good and bad 
medicines, of widely different sorts ; and it was always accom- 
plished in the same manner. I have so often seen the sldll in this 
way of Dr. Todd tested, that no room for the least doubt in re- 
gard to it, remains in my own mind ; and to me, it furnishes an 
excellent practical illustration of the utility of attention to exter- 
nal sensible properties for the discovery of the powers of new and 
previously unknown articles. It is true that every body can not 
be expected to attain to the tact and skill in this way, of Dr. Todd 
though many more may doubtless do it, than is commonly supposed. 
Now it will be obvious that if good Cinchona may be distinguish- 
ed from bad, by tlie peculiar quality of its external sensible prop- 
perties, new and previously uninvestigated articles may very rea- 
sonably be inferred to have the same occult medicinal powers, 
when they have the same external sensible properties, provided 
there is discrimination between those external sensible properties 
which depend upon their essential active principles, and their 
non-essential active principles, such as Tannic Acid fur example. 
It is clear that Dr. Todd must have exercised discrimination 
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in this last respect, in order to be able to distinguish good 
Cinchona from bad. But it must be admitted that there is 
scarcely a case in the materia medica, in which the whole 
medical profession have failed so egregiouslj in finding equiv- 
alents of any given article, as in the case of Cinchona. From 
consulting books merely, as I have before stated, we should infer 
that there are hundreds of perfect equivalents of this important 
agent, in fact hundreds of articles, that are preferable to it, for 
the cure of Intermittent, and of Gangrene ; and yet, as a matter 
of fact, there is only a very small number of vegetable species 
that have the power in question, exactly how many, no man yet 
knows, or what these species are. It is certain that this power is 
not possessed by all the barks, that come to us nnder the name of 
Cinchona. There must then be some peculiar difficulty in this 
case, though one that may be overcome by peculiar skill in tastes 
and smells, as Dr. Todd's ability showed. As appears to me, all 
the examples that have been given to illustrate the detection of 
articles similar to Cinchona in power, by external sensible proper- 
ties, and indeed by any other mode of investigating new and 
previously unknown articles, except by actual administration in 
Intermittent and Gangrene, have been intirely fallacious (wheth- 
er from want of sufficiently accurate attention or not, I will not 
here undertake to decide) with the great body of the medical 
profession. A certain number of years ago a bark was brought 
under the notice of physicians, by the name of Alcornocco or 
Alcornoque-bark. It was first said to be the produce of Alchor- 
nea latifolia, (I suspect from mere similarity of the popular name 
to the botanical name of the plant to which it was referred) and 
afterwards of Bowdichia Yirgilioides ; but whether either of them 
is its true source or not, I am unable to decide. But this bark 
has been alleged to have exactly the external sensible properties 
of Cinchona and therefore has been supposed to possess the same 
powers. Now it never appeared to me that its external sensible 
properties were sufficiently like those of Cinchona to render it 
at all probable that it possesses the same powers, so that this gen- 
eralization does not appear to rest on sufficiently good grounds. 
In addition to this, I have never heard of any case in which it 
has cured either Intermittent or Gangrene. Such hasty conclu- 
sions are more likely to be without foundation than not, and usu- 
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ally contribute to bring all attempts at the application of the esti- 
mative principles I am discussing, into disrepute. Still I think 
that Alcornocco or Alcornoque-bark is more like a group of arti- 
cles that have been considered (as I think erroneously) to be sim- 
ilar, or at least analogous to Cinchona, such as Quercus, Alnus, 
Coraus, etc. These are indeed styptic bitter-tonics, which Cin- 
chona may also be said to be, but I do not think that they are feb- 
rifuge bitter-tonics, which is the essential peculiarity of Cincho- 
na. The external sensible properties of the two groups agree in 
general, but differ so far as respects the peculiarities, which depend 
upon its essential active principles, a sufficient difference to sepa- 
rate them widely. It would be a great and very important thing 
to discover one or more perfect equivalents of Cinchona,' and in 
regions of country where the equivalent might be definitely ascer- 
tained both as respects Genus and Species, and where it could 
not be under the control either of savages or barbarians, and cer- 
tainly not under the control of both. It appears to me to be high- 
ly discreditable to the discrimination and research as well as the 
knowledge of the medical profession, that so many crude articles 
have been announced, and continue to be mentioned as equivalents 
of Cinchona, which are proved to have no sort of claim to such 
a character, by the very fact that they are not at all used as sub- 
stitutes for it, while Cinchona itself still continues to be so expen- 
sive, and not only Intermittent but even Gangrene, continue to be 
so common. Since some where about the year 1820, the time of 
the discovery of the Alcaloid Quinina, five different substances, 
viz. Syringine, lUicine, Salicine', Kodiaeine and Nectandrine, 
have been respectively announced, and now are customarily men- 
tioned as equivalents of Quinine ; and yet, who has thoroughly 
investigated these articles ? A few private individuals have in- 
deed tried what is commonly called Salicine, and found it no bet- 
ter than an equivalent quantity of any simple bitter-tonic, such as 
Gentiana lutea, Cocculus palmatus, etc. and utterly incapable of 
making an impression upon Intermittent of any intensity, or upon 
Gangrene ; and even this has not been published. As to Eodige- 
ine and Nectandrine, the most promising of all these substances 
no body seems inclined even to make trial of them, when they 
have appropriate cases. To me this seems strange, but it is nev- 
er the less a plain fact. If we find a bark possessing very exactly 
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the taste and smell of that of the Canella alba, it will assui-edly 
produce more or less similar if not exactly the same medicinal 
effects. The bark of the root of Ptelea trifoliata has considerable 
resemblance in taste and smell to the bark of Canella alba, and 
accordingly its effects are about equally similar. It is rather 
more bitter in proportion to its acrimony, and accordingly we 
find that it is rather more tonic, in proportion to its oresthetic 
powers. But in order to judge with any considerable degree of 
certainty by taste and smell, the person judging must be very ac- 
curately acquainted with the properties of the articles which he 
takes as his standard of comparison ; and he must in addition 
have great delicacy of sensation as respects taste and smell. It 
is certain however tha^ some very active articles (even from the 
vegetable kingdom, not to mention remedies of chimical origin) 
are some times destitute, or at least very nearly destitute of all 
taste or smell. This is believed to be the fact with the bark of 
Andira inermis, which is only submucilaginous, and sweetish to 
the taste, and only a very little disagreeable to the smell. It is 
also the fact with the roots of Euphorbia corollata, Euphorbia 
gracilis and Euphorbia Ipecacuanhse, which are only very slight- 
ly sweetish (scarcely in an appreciable degree) and a little farina- 
ceous. These roots may be said to be intirely destitute of smell. 
I speak of them in their recently dried state — the state in which I 
have always used them. Even Elatina (Elaterina of some) the 
active principle of the pepones of Ecbalium Elaterium, has too 
slight a taste and smell to admit of any description, or of being 
named. 

What Cullen says upon taste smell and color, as a means of 
determining medicinal powers, is upon the whole as well worthy 
of attention, as what he says upon natm-al-history affinities, for 
the same purpose. CuUen says " an other means proposed for 
judging of the virtues of different substances is, by attending to their 
sensible qualities of taste, smell and color." "As we have already 
remarked that the operation of medicines is chiefly on the nervous 
system, so that as the sensations of taste and smell depend upon an 
action of certain substances upon the nerves of the tongue and 
nose, and their effects are very often from thence communicated 
to the rest of the body ; so it may in some measure be presumed 
that those actions on the organs of taste and smell may be com- 
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raunicated to the whole ot the nervous system, or may show an 
analogous power with respect to the system, when applied to the 
other nervous parts of it." {lUdem.) I scarcely need pause to 
point out the absurdity of Cullen's notion that the system may be 
affected by a medicine through the medium of such nerves of 
special sensation as the olfactory and the gustatory. As well 
might we expect the system to be affected by a medicine through • 
the medium of the other two nerves of special sensation, the optic 
and the auditory. "When we find a medicine capable of affect- 
ing the system by means of being looked-at, then we may expect 
to find medicines capable of affecting the system through the 
senses of smelling and tasting. Cullen here does not distinguish 
between impressions made upon nerves of special sensation, and 
impressions made upon the nerves of common sensation, with 
which the organs of special sensation are always furnished ; and 
likewise impressions made upon the sensor and motor nerves of 
the blood-vessels, through which medicinal impressions are very 
frequently (if not always) propagated to other parts of the sys- 
tem. The truth is that the nerves of special sensation are intend- 
ed merely to convey certain external impressions to the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum, which are the organs of mental or intel- 
lectual operations. Each one of these nerves performs only, a 
single function, without any of the variations to which common 
sensation seems to be subject, a function always very peculiar in 
character, and always widely different from any variety of what 
is called common sensation. Let it not be forgotten that medi- 
cinal impressions are never transmitted through these nerves. Nev- 
er the less, there may be a regular and definite relation between 
the modes in which certain agents affect the organs of taste and 
smell, and the modes in which they affect the nerves of common 
sensation, and also the modes in which they affect the involuntary 
motor nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduction, the 
two sets of nerves whose province it is to transmit medicinal im- 
pressions. 

Cullen says, " I presume very confidently, to give it as a very 
general rule, that those substances which do not at all affect the 
taste or smell, and even those which affect these organs in a slight 
degree only, may be considered as inert and useless; and that all. 
such substances should be rejected from the lists of the materia 
29 
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medica, excepting a very few which, though without sensible 
qualities, may on this very account be of an emolient, demul- 
cent, or nourishing quality." {Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. Ed. Phil- 
ad. 1812, V. i.p. 91-2.) This rule is very nearly true of vegetable 
organic substances ; but certainly among these there are some ex- 
ceptions to it. I thinJ: also that there are some exceptions to it 
among animal organic substances ; but there are many more 
among chimical inorganic substances. Cullen says, " Altbougli 
physicians have not sufficiently attended to this general rule, tbey 
have however, at all times, from substances being endued with 
sensible qualities, presumed upon their activity in the buman 
body ; and from the state of their sensible qualities, have formed 
a judgment of their medicinal virtues." Cullen says, " It has 
indeed almost always happened, that from a similarity of taste 
and smell, in different substances, physicians have been ready 
to suppose a similarity of virtues." " Such a supposition" (con- 
tinues Cullen) " is indeed well-founded in many instances ; but 
it has been carried too far, and similarity of taste and smell 
in different plants has been supposed to point out, with some 
exactness, the same medicinal virtues." " Sir John Floyer, 
David Abercrombie, Hoffman, and several others since their time, 
have, upon this plan, given systems of the whole materia medi- 
ca." "In the sequel" (says Cullen) "I shall have occasion 
to make many applications of this general doctrine, and shall 
endeavor to show how far it may be justly carried; but at 
the same time, it is very proper here to be at some pains in pomt- 
ing out the fallacy that attends the universal application of 
it." " In the first place" (says Cullen) " there is a considerable 
difficulty in ascertaining the difference of tastes in different 
substances." " There are some" (says he) " such as the sour, 
the sweet, the bitter, and the styptic, which can be veiy well 
distinguished from one an other, and about which, mankind are 
generally agreed; but there are many other tastes which can 
not be comprehended under any one general head." " It ap- 
pears to me, that some general heads have been attempted, if not 
improperly, at least to very little purpose." " Thus to make a gen- 
eral class of tastes under the title of acrid ; but this term expres- 
ses the force of impression, rather than any particular sensation ; 
and it has always comprehended substances of otherwise very 
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different qualities, which we shall consider more particularly after- 
wards, under the head of stimulants." {lUdem) 

For myself I do not believe that what is commonly called the 
taste of acrimony, at least so far as the acrimony is concerned, 
results in any degree from the mere force of impression upon the 
gustatory nerve exclusively, but depends intirely upon the pecu- 
liar quality of the impression, and that perceived not merely by 
the gustatory nerve, but also by nerves of common sensation, as 
is the fact with some other tastes commonly so reckoned. Here 
very evidently Cullen fails to discriminate impressions made upon 
nerves of common sensation, from those made upon nerves of spe- 
cial sensation ; and this he appears always to have done, whenever 
he has supposed that medicinal impressions may be received and 
propagated to other parts of the system, by nerves of special sen- 
sation, as the nerves of olfaction and gustation. The same error 
can not be fallen into, in regard to the nerves of vision and audi- 
tion. What is called an acrid taste is then a compound sensation 
having its seat partly in nerves of common sensation, and partly 
in a nerve of special sensation. The impression made upon the 
nostrils by gasseous Ammid of Hydrogen or Ammonia, is of a sim- 
ilar compound character, and likewise has its seat partly in nerves 
of common sensation, and partly in a nerve of special sensation. 
When there is a perfect anaesthesia (commonly but erroneously 
called a Paralysis) of the olfactory nerve, the inhalation of gasse- 
ous Ammid of Hydrogen will produce sternutation as readily as 
when the sense of smell exists in the greatest perfection, and the 
liquid Ammid of Hydrogen by topical application will blister the 
Schneiderian membrane as readily under a perfect ansesthesia 
of the olfactoiy nerve, as when the sense of smell is the most perfect. 
It is only in the cases of smelling and tasting, that sjiecial and 
common sensations are liable to be confounded. 

" An other title employed with no better success in forming a 
class of tastes is the nauseous, which is manifestly too general, 
as comprehending many, which in general have a disagreeable but 
at the same time a peculiar taste ; in other words, one different 
from any other, and therefore not to be brought under any gene- 
ral rule." " It is obvious likewise that the class of nauseous tastes 
comprehends many substances of very different virtues, and thus 
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must always give an insuperable difficulty in the arranging of vir- 
tues according to taste." {Ihidem., p. 93.) Now I have no besit*. 
tion in saying that unless we have some thing more definite and 
discriminating than all this, we shall never derive any benefit 
from attention to external sensible properties, in our researches 
for the powers of new and previously unknown articles. It is not 
sufficient to ascertain that an article is bitter merely. Some thing 
more precise than this must be ascertained. There is one quabty 
of bitterness in Aloe, and quite a different sort from that of most 
other articles. If we find an article having the same peculiar 
quality of bitterness as Aloe, we shall have good grounds for sus- 
pecting it to possess similar powers. For example the peculiar 
quality of the bitterness of Polygala polygamum is very remark- 
ably like that of Aloe, and accordingly we find that this article is 
in fact as near like Aloe in its po"^ers and operations, as it is in 
external sensible properties. Few persons, I fancy, are able to 
distinguish the effects of the two. Again the extract of the root of 
Convallaria Majalis has a very near resemblance in the quality of 
its external sensible properties to Aloe, and its powers and opera- 
tions are as nearly the same. But independent of acquaintance 
with at least one article having this peculiar quality of bitterness, 
and having the peculiar powers and operations of Aloe associated 
with it, we should have no right to infer such powers and opera- 
tions. Colocynth is as bitter as Aloe, but its bitterness is of a 
very different quality. If we were not acquainted with Colocynth, 
we should have no right to infer that an article having this pecu- 
liar quality of bitterness would be drastic-cathartic ; but being 
acquainted with Colocynth, we may expect similar powers in any 
new and previously unknown article, that has exactly the same 
quality of bitterness. Mere bitterness in general without regard 
to its peculiar and exact qualities, might indicate various other 
powers, beside that of a cathartic ; and it is well known to belong 
to most, if not to all the tonics ; and peculiar qualities of bitter- 
ness indicate peculiar qualities of tonic power, just as peculiar 
qualities of bitterness indicate peculiar qualities of cathartic pow- 
er. As I have just stated, the peculiar quality of the bitterness 
of Alpe, and the peculiar quality of the bitterness of Colocynth 
are widely different, and their cathartic powers are equally differ- 
ent. Indeed every thing that is common to these two articles is 
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the bare and simple fact that both' are cathartic. The manner of 
their operation in all respects is materially different. Again Igna- 
tia amara is intensely bitter, but the peculiar quality of its bitter- 
ness is quite different from the peculiar quality of the bitterness 
either of Aloe or Colcynth, of Cinchona or Gentiana, etc. and its 
powers are equally different. But after acquaintance with the 
peculiar quality of the bitterness of Ignatia, it is very easy to per- 
ceive that Strychnos Nux-vomica has the same quality of bitter- 
ness, and if we were unacquainted with the powers of this latter 
article, we might infer with a very strong probability that its pow- 
ers must be the same. This as appears to me, is the manner in 
which external sensible properties must be employed, in theinves- 
tigation of the powers of new and previously unknown articles ; 
and so employed, they are highly valuable, and afford more cer- 
tain indications than any other means in our possession, but used 
in the loose way that Cullen mentions, they must contribute more 
to lead us astray than to guide us in the right way. I do not at 
all doubt but that Cullen himself in fact used them just as I de- 
scribe, and not in the indefinite and vague manner of which he 
speaks. The mode of employing external sensible properties, as 
I direct, does not require greater acuteness, or nicer powers of 
discrimination than most people possess, but it requires cultiva- 
tion of this acuteness and of these powers of discrimination, as 
well as perfectly accurate observations. 

" Beside the general tastes," (continues Cullen) " which we have 
said are tolerably well ascertained, there are many combinations 
of these, which give a variety of tastes, not to be exactly ascer- 
tained, nor always, so far as we yet know, to be taken as a mark 
ot particular virtues." {Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. Ed. Philad. 
1812, V. i. p. 93.) By " general tastes," Cullen probably has refer- 
ence to those ordinarily specified in works on materia medica, 
such as are enumerated and pretended to be defined, (for exam- 
ple) in Swediaur, viz. " fatua, aquosa, oleracea, mucilaginosa, 
pinguia, aromatica, acria, pungentia, calida, fervida, urentia, salsa, 
acida, austera, styptica, dulcia, amara, nauseosa, insipida, etc. Now 
all this is just about useless in the researches for which I am at- 
tempting to give directions. It is not true that these are all the 
simple tastes in nature, and that all the rest are some compound 
of these. I repeat that unless we can have some thing more defi- 
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nite and precise than all this, external sensible properties can not 
be turned to any valuable use for the purpose I am considering. 
What is really useful and important, amounts to mere peculiari- 
ties of quality in taste, which, though they may be incapable of 
intelligible description in words, are never the less easily under- 
stood and employed, and that too with all the necessary accui'acy. 
" But further" (Cullen adds) " when we have collected a num- 
ber of substances under any one of the general classes of tastes 
we find the individuals possessing very different degrees of the 
same quality, and thereby of very different powers." I do not 
agree with Cullen that " very different degrees of the same qual- 
ity" ever give rise to " very different powers." They may give 
rise to " very different degrees" of the same power, and this is the 
most that they can do. " In many instances, indeed where the 
quality of the class is prevalent in a plant, it has at the same 
time joined with it other qualities which give it different virtues 
from those of the general class." Cullen says " it is needless how- 
ever to insist further here on the fallacy of the general doctrine, be- 
cause we shall have frequent occasion hereafter to take notice of 
it, and to point out the many exceptions, with which it is to 
be received." " Bodies which give out a strong scent" (says 
Cullen) " whether agreeable or disagreeable, seem to be pe- 
culiarly fitted to act upon the nervous system and some very pow- 
erful medicines are remarkable for this quality." He adds that 
" Linnaeus however, carries the matter too far, when he maintains 
that odorous bodies act only upon the nerves, whilst sapid bodies 
act only upon the muscular fibers, for it is evident that sapids act 
also, and some times very powerfully, upon the nerves." {lli- 
dem) Now I can not at this time think of any vegetable organ- 
ic medicine with a very strong fetid scent or odor, that is at the 
same time " very powerful;" and all very strong scented veg- 
etable medicines that I can think-of are euphrenics (a class of 
which Protoxyd of Nitrogen may be taken as the type) and are 
feeble articles comparatively. Chenopodium Vulvaria (Linn.) or 
Chenopodium olidum (Curtis) and Caroxylon foetidum (De Can- 
dolle) or Chenopodium Baryosmon (R. & S.) are among the most 
strong scented fetid vegetable organic articles that, to rny knowl- 
edge, are used in medicine ; and yet they are rather weak euph- 
renics. Stephenson and Churchill mention them as true emmen- 
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agogues i. e. articles that act immediately directly and exclusive- 
ly to increase the activity of the catamenial excretories of the 
uterus, without affecting any other part of the secernent and ab- 
sorbent or glandular system. If they operate in this manner, they 
are the only articles of the materia medica that are hitherto 
known to do so. Stephenson and Churchill intirely overlook their 
euphrenic power, though it has been mentioned by old writers as 
a power of Chenopodium Yulvaria (Linn.) under the denopiination 
antispasmodic, i. e. a remedy for some thing which is like spasm 
without being spasm. I suppose they considered these articles as 
possessing too slight an amount of this power, to be worthy of 
mention, if indeed they admitted them to possess any degree of 
it. Perhaps Opopanax Chironium (Koch) and K'arthex Assafoeti- 
da (Ealconer) and the gi'oup of agents of which these two are 
the type, have the next strongest fetid scent, of any vegetable or- 
ganic articles of the materia medica ; and yet the powers of this 
group are so feeble that it is has always been a serious question 
whether jthey have any or not ; and if they have, what they are. 
Perhaps Yaleriana, if used with sufficient freedom may be con- 
sidered as a strong fetid-scented article, which is " powerful," if 
not " very powerful." As it is ordinarily employed- however, no 
such thing as powerful effects are ever produced by it. But Yale- 
riana is also a mere and pure euphrenic, so far as I am acquaint- 
ed with it. The strongest fetid-scented article of the materia 
medica, which is of chimical inorganic origin, is perhaps Sulphi- 
hydrous Acid (i. e. Protosulphid of Hydrogen) and this is indeed 
active. I do not think that Bromine (whose very name implies 
stench) is either very strong scented, very fetid, or very active. 
I believe that all exquisitely fragrant or agreeable odorous articles 
are likewise euphrenic, but I do not know of a case in which such • 
an article can be said to be an active or " very powerful" euphren- 
ic. In fact I know of no such article, that is capable of produ- 
cing any grade of euphrenic effect beyond very moderate exhila- 
ration, and this only under the most favorable circumstances. 
Perhaps Nardostachys Jatamansi maybe esteemed an exquisitely 
fragrant article (for I am not acquainted with its odor) and per- 
haps it may also be reckoned a " powerful medicine," if not a 
" very powerful" one. But it is a mere and pure euphrenic. An- 
(Iropogon (Cymbopogon) Ivarancusa is strong scented and exquis- 
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itely fragrant, and a pure euphrenic ; but it is by no means a " very 
powerful medicine." On the contrary, it is a feeble agent. Now 
I think that the operation of all the mere and pure eupbrenics not 
only begins, but terminates in the nervous function, and therefore 
I agree with Linnaeus that all highly odorous bodies, whether they 
are highly fetid, or highly fragrant, act only upon the nervous sys- 
tem, provided they have not other properties associated with their 
highly fetid, or highly fragrant ones. 

But let it not be forgot that highly odorous bodies do not appear 
to produce their effects upon those parts of the nervous system in 
which we perceive the manifestations of their operation, by their 
impression upon tiie olfactory nerves. The subject of their ope- 
ration indeed perceives their odor, but neither the obviation of 
languor or lassitude when it existed, the pro|luction of a calm 
placid and pleasant sensation, the production of a peculiar preter- 
natural wakefulness, nor any degree of positive exhilaration, (all 
of which are grades of a euphrenic operation) depend at all upon 
the percej)tion of the odor of the article. Some of themost effi- 
cient euphrenics produce all of these grades of effect, and even 
additional ones, without any odor at all, so that euphrenics can 
not always be supj)osed to operate through the medium of the 
special sensation of olfaction or smelling. It is said that there are 
a few individuals that fall into a state of anaesthesia (the next 
grade of the operation of a euphrenic after positive exhilaration) 
when exposed to the influence of an intensely fragrant article. 
This state is commonly called fainting, for want of a known pop- 
ular name, though it is agreed to have nothing in common with 
Syncope, except insensibility to pain during its existence. Some 
have supposed that this state is occasioned by vitiation of the at- 
, mosphere by the perfume to such an extent as to render it inca- 
pable of adequately supporting life. That this can not be the 
fact however, is abundantly proved from the circumstances that 
only one person out of thousands has such peculiar susceptibility 
as to be affected in this manner, by the most fragrant articles 
known. This effect seems more like being produced through the 
special sense of smelling than any of the other grades of a eu- 
phrenic operation ; and yet it is my opinion that it would take 
place upon such a subject from the influence of the same agent, 
even if the subject were affected by the disease called Parosmia 
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expers. The volatile principle or principles of the agent, wheth- 
er it is fragrant or fetid must of necessity affect the nerves of com- 
mon sensation, or there could not be an anaesthesia, since a mere 
affection of the nerves of olfaction, and that in such a manner as 
to produce a strong sensation either of fragrance or foetor, is the 
very opposite of anaesthesia ; and how a strong sensation in the 
nerves of olfaction should occasion a privation of sensation in the 
nerves of common sensation, is not easy to be seen. 

As to the opinion that all highly sapid bodies act only upon 
muscular fibers, I think with Cullen that it is a mere chimera 
altogether destitute of foundation. " I go on to observe" (contin- 
ues Cullen) " that the judging of the virtues of plants, from their 
particular scent, is liable to still more fallacy than the doctrine of 
tastes." " Scents are of greater diversity than tastes ; and it is 
still more difficult to reduce them to any general classes." '^ In- 
deed it does not happen that any other general division can be 
made of them, than that of the agreeable and the- disagreeable." 
"It is true that each of these comprehends a great variety, but 
not to be assorted with any precision, under general heads." 
" Linngeus has attempted this, but it is enough to look at his gen- 
eral titles and his ennumeration of plants under each, to perceive 
that they give no precise ideas, nor point-out any common quali- 
ties, but what arise from the general terms of agreeable and dis- 
agreeable, and that even these are considerably diversified in re- 
spect of power, and very often show different effects, according 
to the difference of the persons, to whom they are applied." "The 
analogy therefore, afforded by odors, is of excedingly little use, 
in illustrating the materia medica." {Cull. Mat. Med. Bart. Ed. 
Philad. 1812, F. I. p. 92-3.) I consider all this as very little ap- 
plicable to the subject under discussion, and I should agree with 
Cullen that odors, as specified and defined in books, are of no ad- 
vantage towards ascertaining the powers of a new and previously 
unknown article. For example Swediaur in his materia med- 
ica specifies the following viz. fragrantia, suaveolentia, ambrosi- 
aca, hircina, graveolentia, foetida, tetra, suspecta, inodora etc. I 
consider such specifications as of no value for our present pur- 
pose. Suppose that I am well acquainted and perfectly familiar 
with the pecuhar quality of the odor of Andropogon (Cymbopo- 
gon) Ivarancusa, and that I should find an other plant (no matter 
30 
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whether belonging to the same Genus or some other, no matter 
whether belonging to the same Natural Order or some other) that 
has exactly the same quality of odor and just about the same de- 
gree of it, would there not be good ground for concluding that it 
possessed the same medicinal power ? Suppose I am well ac 
quainted and perfectly familiar with the peculiar quality of the 
odor of Valeriana officinalis and that I find an other plant (no 
matter whether belonging to the same Genus, or some other, no 
matter whether belonging to the same Natural Order, or some 
other) that has exactly the same odor both in quality and in de- 
gree, would there not be good ground for concluding that it pos- 
sessed the same medicinal power ? Suppose a plant should be 
discovered, whose inspissated descending sap had exactly the 
same quality of odor as the inspissated descending sap of Nar- 
thex Assafoetida, should we not conclude at once that it must pos- 
sess the same medicinal powers ? Suppose we find a new plant, 
whose seeds possessed precisely the same quality of odor, as the 
seeds of Abelmoschus Moschatus, (W.&A.) should we not con- 
clude that they must possess a similar or analogous medicinal 
power ? Suppose a new animal substance should be brought to 
light, having exactly the same quality of odor as Moschum Mos- 
chi Moschiferi, and about the same degree of it, would not the 
conclusion that it must possess the same medicinal power be legit- 
imate ? Every intelligent physician (as I doubt not) constantly 
avails himself of odor, as well as taste, to assist his judgment in 
regard to any article new to him, to which his attention may hap- 
pen to be called. In judging of the quality of almost every med- 
icine of the shops, which is liable to deterioration, we avail our- 
selves instinctively of odor as well as taste. What physician 
does not know the value of odor for assisting us to judge of the 
quality of the root of Eheiim (officinale) of the extract of Aloe 
vera, and other species? It is true there are far fewer medicines 
that have a decided and prominent odor, than there are that have 
a decided and prominent taste, so that the latter must always be 
of much more extensive utility than the former ; but still the 
former are of great value and utility if skilfully and discrimi- 
natingly used. I doubt not that CuUen himself often turned it to 
better account than he admits, or than he was in fact aware-of. 

Color. As respects color I do not know that, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it can be made very materially useful for 
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the purpose under consideration. Cullen adds finally that " Lin- 
useus, when he alleges that the virtues of medicines may be known 
from their sensible qualities, does, beside the taste and smell, sup- 
pose that the color likewise may give some indication of virtues ; 
and accordingly, he has the following paragraph," (viz.) color pal 
lidus insipidum, -firidis crudum, luteus amarum, ruber acidum, 
albus dulce, niger ingratum indicat." But nobody possessed of the 
smallest knowledge of plants, can fail to mark so many exceptions 
to each of these, as to perceive that the attempt to establish sucb 
general positions is extremely frivolous and useless." (Ihidem, p. 
93-4.) Provided even the subject of color were properly investi- 
gated and studied, I doubt not that some thing might be made of 
it, in reference to the detection of the powers of new and previ- 
ously unknown articles ; but as I have made no such investiga- 
tion, and have bestowed no study upon it, I can not pretend to say 
any thing about it. 

3. Chimical Composition, as means of Ascertaining and Deter- 
mining Medicinal Powers. 

At the present period a very considerable number of vegetable 
organic proximate principles are known, which possess valuable 
medicinal powers, and which, if they predominate to a certain 
extent over all the other proximate principles of a given plant, 
will enable such plant, either in its crude state or in some ordinary 
pharmaceutic preparation, to produce the medicinal effects of such 
proximate principles. When on analysis, any new and previously 
unknown article is found to contain such a quantity of any active 
proximate principle as to give power to any convenient doses of 
the crude article — such a quantity of such active principle as to 
prevent the crude article from being used for the effects of any 
other proximate principle, which it may contain in much smaller 
quantity, or which may require a much larger dose to procure a 
proper degree of effect — we may consider that we have succeeded 
in ascertaining the powers of such article, as it were a priori, and 
by the aid of chimistry merely. Now many of these proximate 
principles are not confined to a single species, but are common to 
a considerable number of species ; and in addition to this, are 
easy of detection, even as respects quantity, in the crude plant, so 
that the powers, operations and effects of such plants may easily 
be determined a priori, as may even the proper dose, at least very 
nearly. 
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Hypocarbonic Acid (commonly called Oxalic Acid) is an anti- 
phlogistic. Now this Acid exists in such abundance in the juices 
of several plants, either in a free state, or in the forms of Bihy- 
pocarbonate or Quaternhypocarbonate of Potassa, (both salts being 
better known by the names of Binoxalate and Quaternoxalate of 
Potassa) as to render the expressed juices o#those plants quite 
efficient antiphlogistics. This Acid and its Salts, are sufficiently 
easy of detection in a crude plant ; and the fact of its existence 
to a certain amount in any plant, is a sure indication that either 
the crude plant, or its expressed juice, or an extract made by 
inspissating such juice, may be made useful as an antiphlogistic. 
Here let it be particularly observed that expressed juices, or 
extracts made by inspissating such juices of those plants contain- • 
ing vegetable organic Acids, that are sour to the taste, have been 
found by much observation and ample experience, to be far pref- 
erable for medicinal purposes, to the perfectly pure Acids intirely 
sej)arate from all other vegetable matter, as obtained by chimical 
process. The operation of an expressed juice, or an extract made 
by inspissating such juice, is not only more mild and kind, but it 
is far more effectual. Indeed such a preparation will often effect 
a cure where the pure Acid, as obtained by chimical process, will 
intirely, and as is alleged, invariably fail. For example, it is 
alleged that expressed juices and extracts made by their inspissar 
tion, which contain the vegetable organic Acids that are sour to 
the taste, will invariably cure Porphyra nautica or Sea-Scurvy, 
but that these Acids in a state of purity, as obtained by chimical 
process, will inevitably fail of accomplishing this purpose. This 
fact is all that is necessary in this place, the reason for it belong- 
ing to therapeutics, and resulting immediately from certain facts 
in pathology. 

The Hypocarbonic or Oxalic Acid exists in such abundance, as 
to give antiphlogistic power, to the herbaceous part, and especially 
to the juice of Oxalis Acetosella, (Linn.) Oxalis coniiculata, (Linn.) 
Oxalis stricta, (Linn.) Oxalis Violacea, (Linn.) and I doubt not 
numerous other species. It is commonly said that this Acid 
exists in these plants so combined with Potassa as to form Bihy- 
pocarbonate or Binoxalate of Potassa. This Acid is said to exist 
in the same combination, in the herbaceous part, and especially 
in the juice of Rumex Acetosa, Rumex Acetosella, (Linn.) Gera- 
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nium acidum, Cicer parietinum, etc. Scheele enumerates twen- 
tj-two roots and fifteen barks, in which he found Hypocarbonic 
or Oxalic Acid. In how many of these it existed in such quan- 
tity as to render the expressed juice, or the- extract, or any ordi- 
nary pharmaceutic preparation, antiphlogistic, I know not. It 
must be recollected that Hypocarbonic or Oxalic Acid (as the 
former name implies) is Carbon acidified by Oxygen, its compo- 
sition being C?+0.^ 

But other vegetable organic Acids occur as frequently in the • 
vegetable kingdom (and indeed much more frequently) that are 
sour to the taste, and consequently are as good antiphlogistics, as 
Hypocarbonic or Oxalic Acid. For example, all the vegetable 
organic Acids consisting of a compound-radical of H. C. acidi- 
fied by O. and being sour to the taste, possess antiphlogistic pow- 
er ; and they impart this power to any crude plant, which con- 
tains a sufiicient amount of any of them, either in a free state, or 
combined in the form of a super-salt with the Oxyds of some of 
the elements near the electro-positive end of the scale of elements, 
which are also antiphlogistic, as well as the Acids. There is a 
compound-radical of H.^ Q\ which so far as I have knowledge, has 
never been obtained in a separate state, but which by different 
degrees of oxygenation, makes at least four, and probably five 
difl'erent and distinct Acids, three of which exist in certain plants, 
either in a free state, or in the form of super-salts of the Oxyds of 
some of the elements near the electro-positive extremity of the 
scale, and in such quantities as to render the crude plant, or its 
expressed juice, antiphlogistic. Of these Acids the Tartaric, Ea- 
cemic. Citric, Malic* and Succinic are the best known. In fact 
there are at least five, and perhaps seven different substances 
composed of this compound-radical (viz. H? C*) with a different 
number of equivalents of Oxygen, or such a difference of aggre- 
gation of the ultimate particles of the compound as to give dif- 
ferent chimical habitudes and relations. There is first the com- 
pound-radical H? C? which according to the laws of the nomen- 
clature, should be called Tartarogenium or Tartarogen. There is 
second H?C?+0.^ which is commonly called Peucedanina or 
Peucedanine, but which should be called Acidum Subhypotarta- 
rosum or Subhypotartarous Acid. There is no Deutoxyd of this 
compound-radical yet known, but it may be fairly expected that 
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one will yet be discovered. There is third H?C?+0? which is 
commonly called Acidum Succinicum or Succinic Acid, hot 
■which should be called Acidum Tartarosum or Tartaroiis Acid. 
There is fourth H?C?+0? which makes two different vegetable 
organic Acids, that are commonly called Acidum Malicum or 
Malic Acid, and Acidum Citricum or Citric Acid. One of them 
however should be called Acidum Hypotartaricum or Hypotartar- 
ic Acid, and the other Acidum Parahypotartaricum or Parahy. 
potartaric Acid. There is fifth H?C?+ Of which makes two or 
three different vegetable organic Acids, that are commonly 
known by the names Acidum Tartaricum or Tartaric Acid, Acidum 
Paratartaricum or Paratartaric Acid, and Acidum Kacemicum or 
Eacemic Acid. The names of the first two, as just given, are cor- 
rect according to the principles of the chimical nomenclature; 
but if the third is really different and distinct from the two prece- 
ding, it should be called Acidum Metatartaricum or Metatartaric 
Acid. 

There are two substances consisting of this compound-radical 
in combination with Chlorine viz. II?CHC1.? and ffiCf+Clf, 
but neither of these are vegetable organic proximate principles, 
nor are they known to be medicinal ; and I just mention them 
only to illustrate the characters and habitudes of the compound- 
radicals contained in plants. Tartaric Acid is said to be contained 
in the pulp of the frait of Tamarindus Indica (Linn.) in conjunc- 
tion with Malic and Citric Acids ; in the pulp of the finiit of Oxy- 
coccus vulgaris (Persoon) in conjunction with Citric Acid ; and I 
suppose also in the pulp of the fruit of Oxycoccus macrocarpns 
(P»rsh) as is said by Dr. Thomas Thomson ; in the external coat 
of the fruit of Ehus Typhina (Linn.) and I suppose also in the 
same part of the fruit of Ehus glabra (Linn.) though it has been 
affirmed by an American, that the Acid of these two plants is the 
Malic Acid. Tartaric Acid is likewise contained in the pulp of the 
fruit of Yitis Yinifera(Linn.)and Morus alba (Linn.) and I suppose, 
but do not know with certainty, Morus nigra (Linn.) and Moms 
rubra (Linn.) It is said also to be contained in the herbaceous part 
of Eheum Ehaponticum( Linn.) and in conjunction with Malic AciQ 
in Agave Americana. It is said to be contained also in Ehus Con- 
aria, but in what part I know not. Malic Acid as is said unac- 
companied with any other Acid, is alleged to be contained in the 
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pulp of the fruit of Berberis vulgaris (Linn.) Prunus spinosa 
(Linn.) Prunus domestica (Linn.) Sorbus Aucuparia, Malus com- 
munis, Sambucus nigra, etc. Accompanied with about an equal 
quantity of Citric Acid, it is said to be contained in the pulp of 
the fruit of Eibes rubrum (Linn.) Ribes Grossularia, Cerasus hor- 
tensis (Persoon) Fragaria vesca (Linn.) and I suppose also, but 
do not know, in Fragaria Yirginiana (Linn.) and Cerasus Avium. 
With about an equal quantity of Citric Acid it is contained in 
the pulp of the fruit of Vaccinium Myrtillus (Linn.) Eubus 
Chamoemorus (Linn.) Eubus Idaeus, Pyrus Aria. Citric Acid 
unmixed with any other Acid is said to be found in the juice of 
the fi-uit of Citrus Limonum, Citrus Bigaradia, Citrus Aurantium, 
and I suppose doubtless likewise in the juice of the fruit of Citrus 
Decumana, Citrus (Lima). Citric Acid is also found alone in the 
pulp of the fruit of Yaccinium Yitis-Idsea (Linn.) Cerasus Padus 
(De Cand.) Solanum Dulcamara (Linn.) and Eosa Canina. Dr. 
Thomas Thomson says that Citric Acid is found alone in the pulp 
of the fruit of Oxycoccus vulgaris (Persoon) but in an other place 
he mentions that this article contains Tartaric Acid. Now there 
are doubtless a multitude of other plants that contain these three 
Acids, either in a free state, or in combination with the Oxyds of 
some of the elements near the electro-positive extremity of the 
scale of elements, and contain them in such abundance as to ren- 
der the crude article, or some ordinary pharmaceutic preparation 
of it antiphlogistic. The ordinary pharmaceutic preparations are 
either the expressed juice, or an extract made by its careful inspis- 
sation. The chimical tests for these Acids are very easy of appli- 
cation, and their presence may even be ascertained with sufficient 
certainty by mere taste. Whenever therefore a new frait or herb 
is found, that contains these Acids in sufficient abundance, we 
may be sure that the expressed juice or an extract made by its 
inspissation, will be certainly antiphlogistic, and may be used 
accordingly. 

I have begun my illustration of chimical comppsition as a means 
of ascertaining and determining medicinal powers, with antiphlo- 
gistic principles, because the antiphlogistics constitute my first 
class of remedial agents, and because I think that the study of 
this class is too much neglected, and therefore not so well under- 
stood at the present time as it ought to.be. The value and im- 
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portance of the expressed juices of these plants, or the extracts 
made by their inspissation, in the treatment of truly phlogistic or 
entonic diseases, can not by any possibility be tlioroughly under- 
stood and appreciated, by those who have seen them employed 
only in the cases, which at the present time are mistakenly con- 
sidered as phlogistic or entonic. It so happened that I began 
my professional studies before the change in the general diathesis, 
in the place where I studied, so that I had ample opportunity to 
witness the truly phlogistic or entonic diseases of a former period, 
as well as the effects of medicine upon them. The change in 
general diathesis, above alluded-to, took place in the region where 
I studied, during the latter part of my professional pupillage, so 
that I had opportunity to watch the phases of disease during tiie 
change, and after it was confirmed ; and last, I began practice by 
myself, in a place where this change had not taken place, and 
therefore again had opportunity to witness the course and pro- 
gress of the change. I have selected as my first example of the 
use of chimical composition as a means of ascertaining and deter- 
mining medicinal powers, a truly simple and plain example, 
which can not by any possibility be misimderstood. 

There can not be said to be any nauseating compound principles 
of inorganic or chimical origin ; but certain elements seem to pos- 
sess this power per se, and certain other elements, though not posses- 
sing it per se, invariably impart it to their compounds. The pres- 
ence of one of these elements in any compound may therefore be 
always considered as indicating nauseating powers a priori, unless 
such compound contains some other principle so much more active, 
as to transcend and supersede any and all nauseating effects. 
Who would hesitate to pronounce any compound containing a 
notable proportion of Stibium or Antimony to be nauseating and 
emetic, even before it has been tried ; and pretty much the same 
may be said of the compounds of Zinc and of Copper. As to 
vegetable organic nauseating principles, they are doubtless legion. 
It will be sufficient to mention one, viz. what is so improperly 
called Emetina or Emetine, as if it were the only nauseating and 
emetic principle in nature. It should be called Cephaeline or 
Cephaelidine, since it was first obtained from Cephaelis Ipecacu- 
anha, and is an Alcaloid. Any vegetable containing this princi- 
ple in any notable proportion, in comparison with its other pros- 
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mate principles, may be presumed with absolute certainty to be 
nauseating. The same may be said of a large number of other 
vegetable organic proximate principles. 

There are seven (and more) leantic (i. e. demulcent and emol- 
lient) principles, viz. Icidum Pecticum, Gummi, Fsecula, Sac- 
charum, Olea pinguia, (vegetabilia et animalia), Gelatina, Albu- 
men, etc. When ever any one of these principles exists in a nota- 
ble quantity, in any organic substance in proportion to its other 
proximate principles, we may with great certainty conclude a 
priori that such organic substance is capable of being used as a 
leantic. 

As all the neuragics (of which Lead may be taken as the type) 
are of inorganic and chimical origin, except perhaps a single arti- 
'cle, there are no compound neuragic principles; but certain elements 
possess a neuragic power per se, and impart it to their compounds, 
while certain other elements||)t neuragic per se, always produce 
comi:»ounds having this powe^ When ever we find a compound of 
either of these classes of elements, we may conclude a priori that 
by proper management, it will certainly be capable of producing 
some grade of neuragy, unless such efiect is transcended and 
superseded by some other power. Thus by sufficiently protracted 
use, any compound containing Lead may be expected sooner or 
later tO" "produce Lead-ISTeuralgia and Lead-Palsy in addition to 
the* medicinal grades of operation, which usually precede these 
non-medicinal and ultimate grades of a neuragic effect. 

With the exception of Unihydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or 
Alcohol, Binhydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or the active prin- 
ciple of A¥ine (neither of which are ever used for their narcotic 
effects) Protocyanid of Hydrogen and Benzhylid of Hydrogen 
and perhaps a few other substances, such as the narcotic principle 
generated during the production of Fsecula Amylum or Starch 
from the tubers of Solanum tuberosum or Peruvian Potato (incor- 
rectly called Potato, since the name belongs to quite a different 
article) and that narcotic principle which is found in the stagnant 
water in which Cannabis sativa or Hemp has been macerated, or 
rotted as the popular term is, preparatory to dressing for cordage 
or cloth, the operation and effects of which are said to be intirely 
different from any thing naturally contained in Hemp, I believe 
that all narcotics are of vegetable organic origin, and that the 
31 
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proximate principles in which narcotic powers reside are almost 
as numerous as the crude narcotics themselves. But there are 
some exceptions to this. Strychnos toxifera, Rouhamon Gujan- 
ense and Rouhamon Curare are said to contain the same active 
principle viz., the Alcaloid Curarina or Curarine. "Who would 
hesitate to consider any new plant found to contain Curarine, as a 
substitute for either of these? All the medicinally active species 
of Datura are said to contain one single active principle viz, Da- 
turina or Daturine ; and it is said that this is also the active prin- 
ciple of Atropa lethalis, and that this latter plant contains it in 
greater abundance than any of the species of Datura. But 
whether the active principles of Datura and Atropa, are identi- 
cal, or only have a near resemblance, but still are some what dif- 
ferent, and constitute distinct Alcaloids, is not material to my 
argument. Surely no one would hesitate to use any new plant 
found to contain Daturine, as a substitute for the Daturse. 

There are no erethistics of inorgarac and mere chimical origin, 
but all are organic vegetable. The active principles of but few 
of the erethistics are known, but those with which -v^e are ac- 
quainted we may be said to know very well. One of the best 
known erethistic principles is the Alcaloid Strychnina or Strj'ch- 
nine. Ignatia amara and several species of the Genus Strychnos 
have already been found to contain it, and they are used in med- 
icine accordingly. Who would hesitate to employ any other spe- 
cies of this Genus, or indeed any other plant, that shall be found 
to contain this substance ? It is not a matter of course that all 
the Strychni contain it, since Strychnos toxifera contains a widely 
different but still more active principle, and Strychnos Pseudo- 
Quina must contain some principle also widely different, and far 
less active than either Curarine or Strychnine, since it may be 
used with about the same freedom, as the officinal species of Cin- 
chona, and as is represented, with no more intensity of effect. 
Very much the same remarks may be made of Yomicina or Vom- 
icine (some times improperly called Brucina or Brucine) which 
have been made of Strychnine, as it is an erethistic principle, 
with powers closely analogous to those of Strychnine, except that 
it requires much larger doses to produce a given degree of effect. 
Were Yomicine to be detected, as a predominant principle (aa 
it ia in the bark of Strychnos Nux- vomica) in any plant, whose 
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powers were previously unknown, no doubts could possibly be 
entertained as to its operation and effects, its safety as a medicine, 
and its therapeutic application. Aconitina or Aconitine is an 
other erethistic principle, which if it should be found in a quan- 
tity predominating over other active principles, in any new plant, 
or in one whose powers were previously unknown, would warrant 
the use of such plant, in all cases in which Aconite of any spe- 
cies might be proper. 

There are numerous euphrenics of inorganic and mere chimical 
origin, as well as of organic and vegetable origin. Those of inor- 
ganic and mere chimical origin are mostly compound-radicals of 
H. C. which, when liquid, constitute what are called Essential 
Oils; or they are non acid compounds of these Essential Oils 
with a small number of equivalents of Oxygen, or some other of 
the eleven basifying and acidifying elements, which, when they 
are liquid, are called the first class of Others, and when they are 
solid, are called Camphors ; or they are liquid compounds of some 
of these -Others with salifying principles constituting liquid salts, 
and called the second class of Others. Those salifying principles 
which are comj)Osed of the compound-radicals of H. C. united 
with several equivalents of Oxygen, or some other of the eleven 
basifying and acidifying elements, and which are sour to the taste, 
are not euphrenic, but possess widely different medicinal powers ; 
but these have already been mentioned in connexion with this 
subject. I believe that the whole, which are known, of both the 
preceding classes of Others, are more or less euphrenic, though I 
doubt whether the Protocyanid of Etherogen could be used as a 
euphrenic, since as I imagine, its narcotic effects would transcend 
and supersede its euphrenic effects. Now as so many Others are 
already known, and as all without exception are euphrenic, there 
can be little or no risk in inferring that every new compound 
belonging to either of these classes, which may be discovered, 
will possess the power of a euphrenic. But it must not be over- 
looked that all the Others of both classes invariably possess at 
least two powers in addition to that which I call euphrenic ; and 
with only two known exceptions, one of these additional powers 
i& that of producing directly a greater or less degree of exhaus- 
tion (great from some of these articles, and smaller from others) 
in all of those subordinate parts of the system, which are depeii- 
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dent upon the nerve of cliimical action nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, i. e. the great sympathetic nerve. If it had been well under- 
stood and kept in mind that the Tritochlorid of Formicigen or 
Chloroform (infeliciter sic dictum) is a direct exhausting agent of 
very considerable power, exerting its exhausting influence more 
especially upon the sanguiferous system, the secernent and ab- 
sorbent or glandular system, and particularly upon the parts of 
the latter, on which the arterialization of the blood depends, which 
is the very essence of respiration, I should think that few«r lives 
would in all probability have been destroyed by it. It is not a 
little remarkable that the two others, which are not directly 
exhausting, viz. the Unihydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or Alco- 
hol, and the Binhydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or the active 
principle of Wine, should instead possess a diametrically opposite 
power viz. the power of producing a quickly diffused and tran- 
sient increase of vital energy and strength of action in the san- 
guiferous system, and probably in all parts dependent upon the 
great sympathetic nerve, which are susceptible of these eflects. 
I have searched in vain among the analogues (as respects chirai- 
cal composition) of Alcohol and Wine, for other articles that are 
what I call antisbestics, instead of being directly exhausting. I 
hope that some one else will be more successful in finding such 
articles than I have been. I think we should look for such arti- 
cles first among the Hydrites of the Oxyds of the compound-rad- 
ical of H.C. 

Euphrenic power in plants depends upon as numerous organic 
proximate principles, as a narcotic power, or a tonic power, 
etc., but when the euphrenic power of a given article has 
been ascertained to depend upon any specific principle, it is obvi- 
ous that we may safely infer a euphrenic power in any new and 
previously unknown article, that is ascertained to contain such 
principle in a predominant quantity. It is not often however that 
the euphrenic activity of different vegetable articles depends upon 
the same identical proximate principle. There is one case how- 
ever, in which several very widely diflferent plants contain one 
individual proximate principle, and all of them are euphrenic. 
At present there is no other reason to suppose that this principle 
is that in which their activity resides, than the circumstances 
that they all contain it, and that no other principle common to 
the whole of them has yet been detected, nor any principle pecu- 
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culiar to each, on which their euphrenic power can, with any 
reasonable probability, be supposed to depend. A substance 
was obtained from the seeds of Coffea Arabica (Linn.) by Mr. 
Chenevix, in the year 1802, which was named Coffe'ina or 
Coffeine. A substance was obtained from the seeds of Paul- 
linia sorbilis (Martins) by Theodore Martins in the year 1826, 
which was named Guaranina or Guaranine. A substance was 
obtained from the dried leaves of Theii Sinensis (Blacku^all) 
by Oudry, in the year 1827, which was named Theina or Theine. 
On careful examination it was at last ascertained that Coffeine, 
Guaranine and Theme, were the same identical substance, an 
Alcaloid with feeble basic powers. More recently, as is said, 
Coffeine has been detected in Ilex Paraguajensis (St. Hil. ?) or 
Mate ; and it is supposed to be contairied in Ilex Gongonha 
(Lamb.) Ilex Theizans (Mart.) Ilex voraitoria (Linn.) or Yaponor 
Yaupon of the Southern United States, and perhaps in some other 
sjjecies. For the sake of illustration we will suppose that Coffeine 
is in fact the active euphrenic principle of the seeds of Coffee, 
and that this was well ascertained at the time of its first detec- 
tion; and we will suppose also that all the other articles contain- 
ing it were new and previously unknown to the materia medica, 
when this principle was first discovered in them. Under snch 
circumstances, would any one have entertained a particle of doubt 
that the new articles were euphrenic, like the old one ? Under 
such circumstances it would indeed behove the analyst to ascer- 
tain that the new articles contained no other proximate principle 
or principles, of such different and so much greater powers, as to 
transcend and supersede the effects of the euphrenic principle. 
I believe however, that it is rarely (if ever) the fact that a vege- 
table contains two distinct proximate principles of materially dif- 
ferent powers. It is far more common for one proximate princi- 
ple to be endowed with several different and distinct powers. 

Wlien making the above remarks, I did not forget that Stiyph- 
nic, Scytodephic or Tannic Acid in small quantities, very often 
accompanied various other active principles in vegetables. This 
is the only exception (if in fact it is one) within my knowledge, 
to the preceding remarks. Stryphnic, Scytodephic or Tannic 
Acid seems to be one of the most common proximate principles 
in the vegetable kingdom, there being few crude vegetable medi- 
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cines, which do not contain larger or smaller quantities of it; but 
in general it exists in too small quantity to produce any medici- 
nal effects ; and even at the most, these are always moderate. 
Undue importance has undoubtedly been attached to this princi- 
ple in therapeutics. Before the detection of the Alcaloids Cin- 
chonine, Quinine etc. it seemed to be the prevalent opinion that 
all the peculiarities of Cinchona, in comparison with the simple 
bitter-tonics, were due to the fact that Cinchona contains a mere 
simple bitter-tonic principle with the styptic principle Stryplinic 
Scytodephic or Tannic Acid conjoined ; and compounds of the 
simple bitter-tonics, such as Gentiana lutea for example, with the 
simple styptics, such as Tormentilla erecta for example, were 
recommended for the treatment of Intermittent and Gangrene, 
instead of Cinchona; «ind as a matter of course, were positively 
affirmed to be equally efficacious. If I do not misremember, this 
is laid down by Cullen, in his Materia Medica. In the U. S. A. 
this notion was speedily disproved by trial of such compounds in 
cases of considerable intensity, and the creed was amended by 
the declaration that an acrid or pungent principle was necessary 
to the compound, in order to render it equally effectual for the 
cure of Intermittent and Gangrene as Cinchona, and such arti- 
cles as the bark of Liriodendron Tulipifera or "Whitewood, were 
conjoined with simple styptics ; or the same thing was supposed 
to be arrived-at, by conjoining Capsicum with the simple bitter-ton- 
ics and the simple styptics. But Cinchona could no more be made 
in this way, than by that previously mentioned. Cinchona is cer- 
tainly destitute of any acrid or pungent principle. Here too much 
was expected from chimistry, and that in a much less advanced 
state than at present ; for at that time, as I have already said, the 
tme active principles of Cincl^na had not been detected ; and 
even after they were well ascertained, the solution of the problem 
turned upon the peculiar quality of the powers of these active 
principles, and not at all upon any combination of principles, 
which, in their separate state, were utterly inadequate to make 
any useful remedial impression either upon Intermittent or Gan- 
grene, contrary to what Dr. Paris so strenuously maintained, even 
to the denial of the existence of any medicinal powers in Cincho- 
nine. Quinine etc. by themselves. 

^ Among the inorganic and chimical oresthetics, there are no par- 
ticular piinciples that can be separated from the compound em- 
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ployed, and on which we can say that the oresthetic power 
depends, but the oresthetic operation and effect result from the 
intire compound. However the external sensible property ol 
acrimony, as in the case of organic vegetable articles, always indi- 
cates the occult power. Chimistry therefore can never enable us 
here to decide a priori that any compound is capable of proving 
oresthetic, but this must always be ascertained by trial or experi- 
ment. But the case is materially different with respect to organic 
vegetable oresthetics. All vegetable proximate principles, that 
possess ajiy considerable amount of acrimony or pungency, are 
always more or less oresthetic. This external sensible property 
seems to be essentially attended with the occult power in ques- 
tion. Under such circumstances, chimistry can not be considered 
as affording any assistance. But there are organic vegetable 
principles which, without any acrimony or pungency to the 
taste, operate as oresthetics. These can be determined to be 
oresthetics only by trial or experiment. When by the aid of 
chimistiy, we have become acquainted with several such princi- 
ples, we may be sure that every new and previously unknown 
article, which contains any one of them, must be oresthetic, and 
about in proportion to the quantity which it contains. What I 
have already said, I believe, will sufficiently illustrate the appli- 
cation of chimistry to the purpose of ascertaining when any new 
and previously unknown article possesses an oresthetic power, and 
therefore I pass-on to the consideration of the application of 
chimistry to the purpose of ascertaining a priori, when a new and 
previously unknown article possesses the power which I am in the 
habit of denominating antisbestic. 

I consider the class of antisbestics (as I shall here after state 
more particularly) as the most meager in conveniently available 
articles, of any class in the whole materia medica. Unlike every 
other medicinal class, it does not contain a single article, which 
has no other power, except that on which the class is founded, 
though all the powers, that are ever associated with that of an 
antisbestic, not only occur unaccompanied with any degree of 
antisbestic power, but often intirely by themselves, and unaccom- 
panied by any other po\7er whatever. Phosphorum elementari- 
um is an insulated article, which possesses an antisbestic power in 
a slight degree, and an oresthetic power in an intense degree. It 
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can scarcely be said to be available in medicine as an antisbes- 
tic, unless in some chronic cases. As ihis article is an element 
(in the present state of our knowledge) — as its medicinal powers 
depend upon it as a whole — and as there is no other analogous 
element, we can not expect, either by the aid of chiraistry, or any 
other means, to find any thing like it. Such is the fact generally 
with elements, when ever they happen to be medicinal. In fact 
there are but two antisbestics, both of chimical origin, that have 
not some other power associated in such a degree with them as to 
prevent their use to the necessary extent, in all the cases in wliicli 
the antisbestics are the most highly indicated, the most important, 
and the most indispensable. The two antisbestics to which I refer, 
are the diluted Unihydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or diluted 
Alcohol, and the 'diluted Binhydrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen or 
Wine, the latter of which is generally pretty much unknown in 
the U. S. A. except in one or two very limited regions, where a 
small quantity of it is made, and in the possession of a few 
wealthy gentlemen, who import sufficient for their own use directly 
from some foreign vineyard. That which is obtained from the 
Wine merchants is any thing, and almost every thing, but what 
it professes to be. As it always contains Alcohol, it is not inert ; 
but Alcohol can always be better employed in some other state of 
mixture. The antisbestic j)ower of Alcohol and Wine does not 
depend upon any individual specific principle — does not depend 
upon Etherogen merely — upon the Oxyd of Etherogen merely, since 
this has been ascertained to be directly exhausting — nor upon the 
Hydrous Acid or Water merely, which exists in them in strict 
chimical combination, but it results from these respective com- 
pounds, each as a whole. The only manner in which chimistry 
can be useful in leading us to the knowledge of new and previ- 
ously unknown articles possessing the same powers as Alcohol 
and Wine, is by leading us to search for them among analogous 
compounds, i. e. among the Unihydrites and Binhydrites of Oxyds 
of compound-radicals of H. C. But investigation to rather a lim- 
ited extent has been made, in the direction in which chimistry 
leads, though without success. Perhaps after investigating a con- 
siderably greater number of such compounds, some one or more 
may be found having an antisbestic power. At all events, the 
discovery of new and additional antisbestics is sufiiciently desira- 
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ble to induce us to continue our researches as long as there are 
analogous substances to be examined. Further, I can not perceive 
how chimistry can assist us in ascertaining antisbestics of inor- 
ganic and cliimical origin. There is a group of at least thirteen, 
and probably a much greater number of vegetable articles, of 
which Rhus venenata (De Cand.) maybe taken as the type, which 
are slightly autisbestic and efficiently oresthetic, so much so, as 
not to be available to any extent in medicine as antisbestics mere- 
ly. These articles are all so much alike in their operations and 
effects, as to leave no doubt that their powers depend upon a sin- 
gle active principle. But this principle has not yet been ascer- 
tained by the chimists, though when it is, all articles containing 
it will doubtless be found to possess the same powers, to exert the 
same operations, and to produce the same effects. I have hereto- 
fore observed incidentally, that the vegetable kingdom affords no 
antisbestics. By this I do npt mean to' say that it does not fur- 
nish any article containing a particle of autisbestic power, but 
only none that are available where antisbestics are indispensable. 
The articles that I have just mentioned, though actually posses- 
sing a slight degree of autisbestic power, are very few in number, 
and as I have said, have so much oresthetic j)ower, that they are 
incapable of answering the indications for antisbestics in any 
case where such agents are indispensable, as for example, in the 
sijdden and extreme exhaustion without inanition, which some 
times occurs at the outset of a very malignant disease ; or occa- 
sionally though rarely, on the fourteenth day of an utterly neg- 
lected Typhus nervosus. So utterly unimportant are these arti- 
cles as antisbestics, that I hesitated about mentioning them in this 
class. 

There is a considerable number of Insects of the Beetle Tribe, 
belonging to the Genera Cantharis, Lytta, Meloe, Mylabris etc. that 
are moderately autisbestic and intensely oresthetic, so much in- 
deed as to prevent their being employed to such an extent as to 
be of any material value for the former effects ; and all of these 
are supposed to contain a principle which has been incorrectly 
called Cantharadine, since it is certainly not an Alcaloid, to the 
names of which the termination ina or ine belongs exclusively. It 
should have been called Cantharidia, since the terminations ina or 
ine and ia or a imply as much difference as the terminations ^(^wm 
32 
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or id and uretum or uret. Upon this principle the activity of 
some of these Insects certainly depends, and in all probability the 
activity of the whole. Now any other Beetle, indeed any other 
Insect, whether in the Larve, Pupe or Imago-state, that shall be 
found to contain Cantharidia to any prominent amount, will un- 
doubtedly be found to possess the same aggregate of medicinal 
powers. 

The tonics of inorganic or chimical origin would seem at first 
view to be in general like the articles of most other classes from 
the same source, i. e. their tonic power would seem rather to 
depend upon the compound as a whole, than upon any principle 
that enteifi into their composition. This however is not considered 
as being the fact. Iron may be taken as an illustration. As is 
commonly supposed elementary L-on is tonic per se. This point 
I wiU not discuss here, but for the present, I will take the com- 
monly received opinion for granted. If this is true, all its com- 
pounds must be tonic by virtue of the L'on which they contain. 
I believe that it may be admitted that nothing which entere into 
the composition of any of the supposed tonic compounds of Iron 
possesses any tonic powers by itself. This very strongly favore, 
though it does not absolutely prove, that Iron is the sole tonic 
principle in aU its compounds that are tonic. I believe that 
all compounds of L'on are commonly reckoned tonics, which 
do not contain some other principle, that gives a different pow- 
er, which transcends and supersedes the supposed tonic power 
of the Iron, as the equivalent of Potassa and the two equiva- 
lents of Tartaric Acid transcend and supersede the supposed 
tonic power of the equivalent of one or the other of the basic 
Oxyds of Iron that enters into the composition of the two Tartrates 
of Potassa and L-on. When Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine are 
combined with Iron, they often prevent its being taken with suf- 
ficient freedom for it to prove tonic. The powere of Chlorine, 
Bromine, and Iodine are not in opposition to those of Iron, like 
those of Potassa and Tartaric Acid. The Diferrite or Disoxyfer- 
rite of Sesquicyanid of L'on (Prussian Blue) can not be used as a 
tonic, because the narcotic activity of the Cyanogen which it con- 
tains, prevents its being taken in a sufficient quantity to operate 
as a tonic. Chimistry therefore will enable us to judge correctly 
in regard to the tonic powers of any new and previously imknown 
compound of Iron, provided we carefuUy ascertain every thing, 
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with which it is combined. In the case of the preparations of 
Arsenic, this element is the principle of their tonic activity, when 
they are so managed as to produce a tonic effect ; and there is 
scarcely any thing that can be combined with it, that would hin- 
der this effect, hardly even Cyanogen. We can then decide by 
the aid of chimistry, respecting the tonic activity of a new and 
previously unknown compound of Arsenic, if we are willing to 
be at the pains of calculating the relative proportion of the Arse- 
nic in the compound, in comparison with any other active princi- 
ple or principles, that it may happen to contain. 

Tlie tonic power of such compounds as Protiodid of Quininum 
— Protocyanid of Quininum — Dicyanoferrite of Protocyanid of 
Quininum, and the analogous compounds of Cinchoninum etc. 
may be inferred with certainty from chimistry ; and even their 
appropriate doses may be arrived-at by calculating the relative 
proportion of the respective principles, which enter into their 
composition. I prepared all these, and various other similar com- 
pomids several years before there were any accounts of any of 
them in print. The views which I entertain of their exact com- 
position, and the formulae which I employed, do not however agree 
very exactly with "those which were first published. What the 
publisher of the first formula for Protiodid of Quininum (called 
by him erroneously lodid of Quinine) pronounced to be Deutio- 
did of Quinine, I had considered, and still consider to be Protio- 
did of Quininum in an amorphous, instead of a crystalline form. 
But a true Deutiodid of Quininum, I think, may be easily pre- 
l)ared, and I believe, has been prepared, by one of my private 
pupils viz. William Manlius Smith, M. D. of Manlius, New 
York. The doses, which I inferred from calculation of the rela- 
tive proportions of the respective proximate principles, proved on 
trial, to be correct. All this is founded upon laws that have been 
already laid-down in a preceding part of this Introduction. By 
the aid of Chimistry we may infer with all reasonable certainty 
that the lodoquioinate of lodid of Potassium is of much less value 
as a tonic, than if it did not contain one equivalent of Potassium 
and two equivalents of Iodine to one equivalent of Quininum • 
and that its dose must be regulated rather by the amount of Iodine 
which it contains, than by the amount of Quininum. This pre- 
})aration was also made by my pupil Dr. Wm. M. Smith. It would 
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seem from such chimical researches as have ah-eady been made, 
as if the active principles of the Cinchonacege and CinchoneaB, 
the truly febrifuge-tonics, are always Alcaloids having a greater or 
less analogy with Cinchonine, Quinine etc. As many as eight of 
these (all from the Cinchonaceae, but perhaps not all from the Cin- 
chonese) have been supposed to be ascertained by the chimists. 
Indeed I believe that the whole of the tonics of organic and vegeta- 
ble origin, maybe considered as owing their tonic and all other pow- 
ers, either to some Alcaloid, or to some Oxyd of a compound-rad- 
ical which they contain. The great class of tonics is by far too 
numerous for all of them to have been thoroughly analyzed ; but 
so far as adequate analyses have been made, they justify the fore- 
going generalization. Now it is not infrequently the fact that 
different individual articles contain the same active principle. It 
would seem to be the fact that the small group of Siraarubaceous 
tonics all depend upon one single active principle ; but what this 
is, I do not think has been properly ascertained. I think that all 
the numerous tonic species of Gentiana contain only one single 
active principle. I am inclined to think that all the tonic species 
of Cocculus and Menispermum, of which I have any knowledge, 
depend upon one single active principle. I doubt not that all the 
species of Populus and Salix depend on the same active princi- 
ples viz. Populine and Saliciue. All the tonic species of Ignatia 
and Strychnos are well known to depend upon the same active 
principles, viz. Strychnine and Yomicine, and I very strongly sus- 
pect something else. It is believed that all the tonic Amygdala- 
ceae and Pyraceae depend upon the same active principles, from 
their very strong similarity in flavor. It is most probable that all 
the tonic species of Magnolia depend upon the same active prin- 
ciples ; and it is not improbable that the same principles exist in 
Liriodendron Tulipifera, and even in the tonic species of Dlicium. 
The same may probably be said of the several tonic species of 
Drymis. As appears to me, the tonic species of Aristolochia are 
sufficiently alike to have one single essential active principle, how 
much so ever their odorous principles may vary. The febrifuge 
and styptic bitter-tonics of the Genus Cinchona are well known 
to depend essentially upon one or more of a certain set of Alca- 
loids. The Stryphnic Scytodephic or Tannic Acid, which they 
contain, is of no importance for the purposes for which they are 
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employed. Now when any tonic active principle has once been 
obtained and investigated, there can never be any hesitation in 
ascribing its powers to any vegetable article, that contains a nota- 
ble and predominating quantity ot such principles, as ascertained 
by chimistry merely. 

There are a few styptics of chimical and inorganic origin, all 
but one of which are of no great importance. These do not de- 
pend upon any principle or principles, which they contain, but 
their stypticity results from each compound as a whole. In such 
cases, chimistry can be of no service towards ascertaining new 
and previously unknown styptics of the same character ; but there 
is a simpler and easier way viz, by the taste, since a styptic taste 
is always a sure indication of a styptic power. As there is but 
one true and proper styptic principle in the whole vegetable king- 
dom viz. Stryphnic Scytodephic or Tannic Acid, any plant that 
shall be found by chimistry merely, to contain a sufficient quan- 
tity of this principle, witliout any other active principle that will 
transcend and supersede a styptic operation, may at once be 
employed for this effect. As this principle in very small quanti- 
ties, is however more widely diffused than almost any other med- 
icinal principle, we must take care not to ascribe styptic powers 
to every article that manifests traces of this Acid on the applica- 
tion of the proper chimical tests. Very many articles of the ma- 
teria medica are now uniformly said to be styptics, which do not 
contain a sufficient quantity of this Acid to produce even the 
slightest effects. 

Electricitas Galvanica seems to be both oresthetic and adena- 
gic. Some of the elements are adenagic per se, as Chlorine, 
Bromine, Iodine, Sulphur, Aurum or Gold and Platinum. It 
will at once be obvious that chimistry can be of no service towards 
ascertaining adenagic power in new and previously unknown arti- 
cles such as these. Many of the inorganic and chimical adena- 
gics depend upon a simple or elementary principle for their aden- 
agic power, as for example the adenagic compounds of Chlorine, 
Bromine and Iodine, which "depend upon these elements respect- 
ively. Chloroxynitric Acid and Chlorohydric Acid, .in all prob- 
ability, depend upon the Chlorine, which they contain, for what 
little adenagic power they possess, if indeed they possess any at 
all. I do not think that Nitric Acid possesses any adenagic power 
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at all, thongh effects have been attributed to it, ■which, if they 
were truly produced by it, would indicate adenagic power. But 
for myself, I never could obtain any such effects from its use. 
The adenagic compounds of Aurum or Gold, depend upon this 
element for their adenagic power. The adenagic compounds of 
Platinum depend upon this element for their adenagic power. 
Certain elements, which are not medicinal per se, always impart 
adenagic power, when they enter into combination, as Arsenic 
and Hydrargyrum or Mercury. The adenagic compounds of Ar- 
senic depend upon this element for their adenagic power. The 
adenagic compounds of Hydrargyrum or Mercury depend upon 
this element for their adenagic power. So far as the adenagic 
power of a new and previously unknown article depends upon a 
principle, whether elementaiy or complex, entering into the con- 
stitution of the article, so far chimistry may be useful towards 
ascertaining 'its powers, as it is capable of detecting the active 
principle, and showing us its relative proportion in the compound. 
As respects the adenagics of organic and vegetable origin, they 
are in much the same category as the tonics, i. e. their adenagic 
power depends upon one or more of their proximate principles, 
which are either Oxyds of compound-radicals of H. C. or Alca- 
loids. There are undoubtedly many instances, in which nearly 
allied species of the same G-enus contain the same active princi- 
ple ; and in all probability there are some instances, in which the 
species of nearly allied Genera of the same Natural Order do the 
same. In all such cases, the detection by chimistry, of an already 
known active principle, in a predominating quantity, in a new 
and previously unknown plant, decides its medicinal powers ; and 
if the proportion in which it exists, is accm'ately ascertained, and 
is in a good degree uniform, it even decides its ordinary dose. 
This last however, is a matter of no sort of consequence. This 
appears to me to be all that chimistry cam do, towards assisting to 
a knowledge of the powers of new and previously unknown arti- 
cles in the class of adenagics. Bj this review of all of the first 
nexus or alliance of classes, in the system of materia medica, 
which I adopt, I trust that every mode and variety, in which 
chimistry is capable of being employed or used for the purpose 
of arriving at a knowledge of the powers of new and previously 
unknown articles, has been displayed and illustrated, and that 
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nothing further would appear in this subject, even if the examin- 
ation were to be extended to all of the remaining classes, and 
therefore I leave this topic here. 

• 4. Experiments upon Brute' Animals as a Means of Determin- 
ing Medicinal Powers. 

Of late, particularly among the toxicologists so called, much 
importance has been attached to experiments of four sorts upon 
brute animals, as a means of ascertaining the powers of new and 
previously unknown articles ; but in my opinion, three out of four 
of these methods that have been thus employed, are equally friv- 
olous, futile and barbarous. The methods here referred-to are 

1. Putting the article under investigation into incisions or 
woundfi made in the flesh, which is such a measure as we should 
naturally expect from the amount of knowledge, and the wisdom 
of an American savage. 

2. Forcing it into the stomach, and then cutting so as to put a 
ligature around the oesophagus, and some times an other around 
the duodenum, a measure not less barbarous, and quite as futile, 
as the preceding. 

3. Injecting it into the blood-vessels. 

4. Causing the article to be taken into the stomach, and that 
without being preceded, accompanied or followed by any wounds, 
mutilation or violence, such as must inevitably disturb and de- 
range the functions of the system in general, at least in a greater 
or less degree. 

It is only since the publication of Orfila's toxicology, that the 
project for getting the remedial effects of medicines, by means of 
injections into the m-inary bladder, has started into notice; other- 
wise without doubt, this method would have been paraded, recom- 
mended and employed in experiments upon brute animals, for the 
determination of the powers of new and previously uninvestiga- 
ted articles. I believe that neither of the first two of these meth- 
ods originated among English physicians, or has been practised 
to any material extent by them; which I am happy to be 
able to state, for the honor of the people, from whom the first 
European inhabitants of New England, and of a large portion of 
the rest of the U. S. A. must claim descent. 

1. Putting the article to be investigated into incisions or wounds 
made in the flesh. 
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It can not but be obvious at once, that this method can never 
be employed in the actual practice of medicine, for obtaining the 
remedial effects of the ordinary articles of the materia medica • 
and therefore it behoves us to ascertain carefully whether medi, 
cines used in this manner produce the same effects both in quali- 
ty and degree, as when taken into the stomach. There are a very 
few pure and intensely active articles of the Classes Narcotica, 
Euphrsenica and Erethistica — in truth I know of but two narcot- 
ics, one euphrenic and one eresthistic — that will produce power- 
ful and even fatal effects, and upon the whole system, when em- 
ployed by inoculation, or insertion into incisions made in the flesh.- 
The best known of the only two narcotics within my knowledge, 
that will affect the system speedily and powerfully by inoculation, 
is the extract of the barks of Strychnos toxifera, Kouhamon Guja- 
nense and Rouhamon Curare, which depend for their activity on 
the supposed Alcaloid Curarina or Curarine, to which I have 
already had occasion to refer more than once. According to Mr. 
Brodip, Mr. Waterton and others, the Curare, when employed 
by inoculation, causes the subject to die in a few minutes, without 
any symptoms except a rapid failure of all the actions dependent 
upon the involuntary nerves of expression and respiratory motion, 
the action of the heart and blood vessels continuing for some time 
after the total cessation of all respiration. But this is by no 
means the way in which this article operates, when it is taken 
into the stomach. Dr. Thomas Thomson says that " Curara may 
be taken into the stomach with impunity ; but when introduced 
into a wound, it occasions death in a few minutes." {Th. Thom- 
son, Chim. Org. Bod. Veget. 1th Edit. Lond. 1838,^. 286, At- 
tic. Curarina^ By the term Curara as above used, Dr. Thomas 
Thomson intends an extract from the bark of either of the three 
plants just inentioned ; while by Curarina or Curarine he intends 
the active principle of these barks. The Extract however is 
more commonly called Curare than Curara, and it is likewise 
known by a great multitude of other modifications of this term, 
some where about forty, if I do not misremember. Martius says 
that " Indians" (aborigines of America) " wishing to commit sui- 
cide have swallowed large doses, without perceiving any effect. 
He adds " the Indians consider it a strengthener of the stomach. 
According to Mr. Brodie, brute animals inoculated with the inspis- 
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sated juice of Antiaris toxicaria, generally died in a few minutes, 
without any symptoms except a rapid failure of all the actions of 
those parts dependent upon the nerve of chimical action nutri- 
tion and reproduction, more obviously manifested by a suspension 
of the actions of the heart and blood-vessels, the respiratory mo- 
tions of the lungs continuing for some time after the cessation of 
all sanguiferous action, and of course without any arterialization 
or decarbonization of the blood. Now this article can not be 
made to operate at all in this rapid and powerful manner when 
taken into the stomach. 

The only euphrenic within my knowledge, that will affect the 
system speedily and powerfully by inoculation, is the Yenora of the 
Caudisona horrida or Rattle Snake, and that of other venomous 
Serpents, which seem to produce essentially the same fluid. This 
Yenom when used by way of inoculation, produces a sudden, 
intense and rapidly increasing exhaustion of the whole nervous 
system, but much more especially of the nerve of chimical action 
nutrition and reproduction, which almost (if not quite) always 
destroys life, if not prevented by the interposition of appropriate 
medicine. In addition to this, it produces a topical Erythema 
with a strong Gangrenous tendency, and of a very peculiar char- 
acter in all respects, which extends about equally in every direc- 
tion, but M^hose progress is rather slow in comparison with the 
general exhaustion. But when taken into the stomach, this Yen- 
om produces the most pleasing, and as is said, even the most 
delightful euphrasy or exhilaration. From the effects of this 
Yenom employed by inoculation, would it be by any means pos- 
sible to infer its effects, when taken into the stomach ? 

The only erethistic within my knowledge, that will affect the 
system speedily and powerfully when employed by way of inocu- 
lation is the recent juice of the bark of Strychnos Tieute, or 
Tjettick, or an extract made from this bark. If this article con- 
tains no other active principle than the Alcaloid Strychnine, as is 
commonly supposed, this Alcaloid ought to be capable of produ- 
cing the same effects, by inoculation. I do not however recollect 
ever to have seen any evidence adduced to show that the Alcaloid 
Strychnine is capable of producing its regular effects upon the 
system at large, when it is applied or employed by inoculation. I 
presume that experiments have been made with it, in this way, in 
33 
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connexion with the experiments made 'with the Juice or Extract 
of Strychnos Tiente, but for the reason heretofore stated, I am 
unable to make any reference to authority upon the subject. I 
can however say with certainty, that I never witnessed any con- 
stitutional effects from Strychnine applied to any part of the sur- 
face denuded of its cuticle by a vesicatory of Cantharis, or applied 
to a cutaneous ulcer. But under such circumstances, the regular 
sympathies with other parts of the system of the blistered and 
ulcerated patches, may be fairly considered as interrupted by the 
morbid conditions produced by the vesication and the ulceration. 
However I have known the topical irritation, i. e. the smarting, 
the pain and inflammation, which is some times produced by such 
applications to blisters and ulcers, as the Alcaloids, mistaken for 
valuable medicinal effects. I have even known the application 
of Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, to a blistered or an ulcer- 
ated, surface, to irritate, produce pain and more or less Phlogosis. 
Veratrina or Veratrine the active principle of Asagrsea officinalis, 
and as is. supposed by some of Yeratrum Sabadilla, is alleged to he 
capable of vomiting and purging, when applied to blistered and 
ulcerated surfaces. Xow I have seen Yeratrine so applied, till 
the patient said it felt like fire ; but I never saw any vomit- 
ing and. purging follow such application. Perhaps there was not 
enough of it used, but there was as much applied as the patient 
would consent to. All the effect that I have ever seen from Vera- 
trine thus employed has been a mere local irritation. I think I 
have seen a topical discutient effect from it, when rubbed upon 
an enlarged and inflammed lymphatic gland, when such gland 
was near the surface, and the Yeratrine was applied freely to the 
sound skin immediately over it. Used in this way, it has always 
produced more or less rubefaction of the part on which it has 
been rubbed. In short I imagine that there is only an exced- 
ingly small number of agents, that by topical application, either 
to a blistered or an ulcerated surface, are capable of affecting the 
whole system, though there may be a few more, that will do this 
when applied to the sound skin. It does not appear to me at all 
probable that an article, which will not affect the system at large, 
through a blistered or ulcerated surface, or through the sound 
skin, would be at all likely to affect it, by being put into an incis- 
ion, and much less, when employed by .mere inoculation. By far 
the greatest number even of the most active remedies, when put 
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into incisions in the flesh, produce no other effects than a topical 
irritation, passing into Ervthematic Inflammation, and some times 
into Gangrene, if the agent is applied in a considerable quantity, 
and its application continued for a comparatively long time. If 
tlie Erythematic Inflammation is sufficiently extensive, and suffi- 
ciently intense, it will occasion an irritative constitutional febrile 
affection, of that type formerly terrned j)utrid. 

But far, very far the greatest number of medicinal agents, when 
employed by inoculation, or insertion into gashes or incisions in 
the flesh, operate in an intirely different manner, and produce 
effects of a very different character from those which result from 
taking them into the alimentary canal. If any one chooses to 
doul)t this, on the ground that a sufficient number of expferiments 
may not have been made to justify this conclusion (which doubts 
I do not for myself .think would be at all well founded) I would 
still urge that it is to be particularly observed that the effects of 
the Extract of Strychnos toxifera, Rouhamon Gujanenseand Rou- 
hamon Curare, as well as of the Extract of Antiaris toxicaria, and 
also of the Yenom of Serpents, are widely and very essentially 
diff'ei'ent, when operating by inoculation, from what they are when 
operating through the medium of the stomach and upper and 
smaller intestines ; while the effects of the Juice or Extract of 
Strychnos Tieute are said to be the same, in which ever of these 
modes administered. If such is the fact, the investigation of the 
effects of articles employed by inoculation, or insertion into gashes 
or incisions in the flesh, will not supersede the necessity of inves- 
tigating their effects when taken into the stomach, since, without 
trial, we can never be certain that they will be the same, from 
both methods of employment. But if we have investigated their 
effects when taken into the stomach, what need will there be of 
investigating their effects as produced by inoculation, or insertion 
into gashes or incisions in the flesh ? Unless we undertake to 
revive the art of preparing and using poisoned arrows, I can not 
discover the utility of ascertaining the effects of articles employed 
by inoculation. Possibly such knowledge might be of some little 
service for the purpose of assisting to keep us from accidental 
inoculation by the very few articles, whose operation in this way 
might be dangerous or fatal. I could never discover any good 
reason for employing a medicine, by way of experiment, in order 
to ascertain the power or powers of a new and previously unknown 
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article, in any manner in which it can never be employed in actual 
practice, and in the treatment of disease. Who in his senses 
could seriously contemplate gashing the flesh of a patient, for the 
insertion of medicine into the wound, as often as a patient might 
require a dose ? This would be a mode of practice that even the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, of the Feejee Islands, and the aborigines 
of America, trained as they are to endure torture, would reject. 

Upon the whole then, I do not attach any value to inoculation 
with medicines, or even to inserting them into gashes or incisions 
in the flesh as a means of ascertaining the powers of a new and 
previously unknown article. I consider such a method as not 
only worthless, but as absolutely barbarous ; and therefore I 
would reject it wholly and intirely. !N'ot but that I attach a con- 
siderable degree of value to the knowledge of the difierence in 
the eflfects of the Yenom of Caudisona horrida, and of the Juice 
or Extract of Rouhamon Gujanense, Rouhanioil Curare, Strych- 
nos toxifera etc. when employed by inoculation and when taken 
into the stomach ; but it is only their effects when taken into the 
stomach, that belong to the materia medica. Their effects as pro- 
duced by inoculation belong to pathology, and as pathological 
effects, we shall acquire the knowledge of them as rapidly as we 
acquire a knowledge of other pathological effects, and as rapidly 
as we need them. There can be no need of experiments for 
ascertaining them, any more than for ascertaining any other path- 
ological facts. Indeed I believe that a knowledge of such path- 
ological facts always precedes, and that too by a long period of 
time, the pharmacological facts resulting from the same agents. 

2. Forcing an article into the stomach, and then cntting-down 
and putting a ligature around the oesophagus, and some times 
doing the same by the duodenum. 

It appears to me that it can hardly be necessary, to discuss in 
detail, the merits of a method of ascertaining the powers and ope- 
rations of remedies, so palpably absurd as this ; and yet it is a 
method much extolled, and extensively employed upon brute or 
inferior animals, by certain individuals of great notoriety, and 
celebrity and in the highest esteem with some, at the present 
day. It appeal's to me that by such a mode of administration 
it will always be impossible to distinguish many of the effects 
of medicinal agents, from the effects of the factitious lesion 
of cutting-down and tying the oesophagus. It appears to nie 
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that such a lesion must absolutely prevent the production of 
the operative effects of very many medicinal agents, must height- 
en and exalt the operative effects of others, and must, at all 
events modify very materially all the operative effects of the 
rest. After forcing the medicine into the stomach, I think 
that we might just about as well give the brute animal a fatal 
blow upon the head, so far as any reliable information is to be 
obtained from the experiment. I am sure I should never venture 
to repose any confidence in any results so obtained. I will there- 
fore dismiss this method of attempting to obtain a knowledge of 
the powers of a new and previously unknown article, without 
any further comment, since the common sense of every man can 
not fail of giving him a just appreciation of such a method. 

3. Injecting the article under investigation into the blood-ves- 
sels. 

It must be particularly observed that employment by way 
of inoculation, or insertion into incisions in the flesh, is by no 
means the same as injection into the blood-vessels. As I have 
already inculcated, I have no belief that any thing employed by 
way of inoculation, or inserted into incisions in the flesh, in one 
case in a hundred, ever reaches the blood-vessels; and in the very 
few cases, in which such is the fact, it doubtless produces all its 
effects long before it reaches the blood-vessels. From the fact that 
the lining membrane of the blood-vessels, like the lining membrane 
of the alimentary canal, is a mucous membrane (for such it really 
is, authorities to the contrary not withstanding) and likewise from 
the fact that all its actions depend upon the involuntary motor nerve 
of chimical action nutrition and reproduction, and all its sensations 
depend upon the nerves of common sensation, that accompany 
the motor nerve just mentioned, it will perhaps be concluded a 
priori that remedies must produce the same medicinal-operative 
effects, when applied to the inner parietes of the blood-vessels, as 
when applied to the inner parietes of the alimentary canal. 
It is indeed true that a few remedial agents will produce their 
ordinary operative effects when injected into the blood vessels • 
but it has never been ascertained to be the fact that a majority of 
the remedies in common use are capable of doing this. For exam- 
ple, an infusion of the root of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, it is said, 
will nauseate and vomit, when administered in this way. Here 
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then is both sensation and action produced by an agent injected 
into the blood-vessels. It is said likewise that the oil of Eicinus 
communis will purge, when injected into the blood-vessels. 
Scheele's Water of Cyanid of Hydrogen is said to exert all its 
narcotic power, and to produce all its narcotic effects, when 
injected into the blood-vessels. But when applied after this 
mode, each of these agents, though destitute of any acrimonious 
qualities, never the less produces troublesome and even hazardous 
effects, to all appearance from its mechanically irritant operation, 
when received into the cavities of the organs of the circulation of 
the blood. How then can we expect articles that possess posi- 
tively acrimonious and other irritant qualities, which usually 
make a strong impression upon external organs, to be tolerated 
within the blood-vessels ? How can we expect them to produce 
kind, salutary and truly medicinal operations, and especially of 
the same character as are produced when they are received into 
the alimentary canal ? The alimentary canal seems to have been 
intended for the reception of all manner of crude things which 
are capable of contributing to the nutriment of the body ; but 
the blood-vessels do not seem to have been intended for the 
reception of any thing which has not been thoroughly elaborated 
by the organs of primary digestion, and in fact vitalized in a low 
degree ; for I take it for granted that nobody at the present day 
can by any means doubt the vitality of the crassamentum of the 
blood. It is true that water, a mere inanimate and inert substance, 
is found in the cavity of the blood-vessels, as it is also, in a larger 
or smaller quantity, in every cavity of the body, because it is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the softness and flexibility of all mem- 
branous parts. If the blood-vessels had been intended for the re- 
ception of any thing, whether nutriment or medicine, that has not 
passed through the organs of primary digestion, and been thorough- 
ly elaborated by them, there would have been some other avenue to 
their cavity — they would assuredly have been provided with a 
mouth or with some thing equivalent. But the blood-vessels appear 
to be far less nervous (as respects common sensor nerves at least) 
and therefore far less exqusitely susceptible (at least in that manner 
best fitted to receive primarily remedial impressions) and they ap- 
pear to have far fewer, and far less intense sympathies with other 
parts of the system, than the stomach and smaller intestines. It 
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must be the nerves of common sensation that receive the primary 
impressions of medicines either in the blood-vessels, or in the ali- 
mentary canal, since they only propagate influence from their 
extremities to their origin, while the involuntary motor nerve of 
chimical action nutrition and reproduction (the great sympathetic 
nerve so called) propagates action only from its origin to its ex- 
tremities ; and these are the only two sets of nerves received by 
the blood-vessels and the stomach and upper and smaller intes- 
tines. But at all events, I consider it as certain that the struc- 
ture, susceptibilities and functions of the organs of the circulation 
of the blood, are of such a nature and character, as not to tolerate 
with impunity, except in very peculiar circumstances of extremely 
rare occurrence, the mechanical impression of any substances for- 
eign to the blood. The few instances referred-to, in which injec- 
tions into the blood-vessels have been made with impunity, are 
cases in which the system is so powerfully occupied by some 
extremely intense severe and violent disease, a disease of such a 
nature and character as to enable it to bear, not only without inju- 
ry, but seemingly without any eflect, both processes and agents, 
that under other circumstances, would be extremely hazardous or 
even fatal. As examples of such cases of disease, we may men- 
tion those instances of Epidemic and Malignant Cholera, in 
which a pint of brine was injected into the blood-vessels without 
any apparent disturbance, and certainly without the least benefit ; 
for nothing short of a miracle could ever render such a perfectly 
mad measure of the smallest service or utility. Some cases of Ea- 
bies, some cases of Tetanus, and some cases of Mania, are as insus- 
ceptible of influence, either for good or for evil, as the cases of 
Cholera here referred-to. I have repeatedly seen cases of Pneu- 
monitis Typhodes-notha that were of a similar character. Nothing 
that could be thought-of, would do them either good or hurt. I 
doubt not that many more of such cases occur, than is commonly 
known or understood, and that they some times give rise to very 
injurious false experience. 

Although man was very evidently intended by Divine Provi- 
dence to live artifically, yet I can not discover why we may not 
reasonably conclude, from anatomical structure, that it was not 
the intention of the all-wise Creator that any thing should ever 
reach the mass of the blood, without undergoing the primary 
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digestive process, wMcli is performed in the stomach, the upper 
and smaller intestines, and probably to a certain extent, by the 
lacteal absorbents, and in the mesenteric glands, or without under- 
going the decompositions and recompositions produced in the 
absorbent system. Assuredly the exquisite care, with which the 
avenues to the mass of the circulating fluids are guarded, indicate 
design and object. It is even' the fact that when substances pass- 
out of the stomach into the small intestines, without undergoing 
the process of digestion, they occasion very considerable irrita- 
tion, even in the upper intestines. Oleum Ricini, in order to ope- 
rate kindly as a cathartic, must be more or less digested. When 
from any cause, it passes unchanged through the intestines, it 
always produces severe tormina, and other troublesome and even 
distressing symptoms. Now this is much more eminently the 
fact in regard to the blood-vessels. But at all events, I believe 
that no man can be found, who has ever witnessed the operation 
and effects of remedial agents injected into the blood-vessels, in 
any considerable number and diversity of cases, that still remains 
an advocate for this process, either as a therapeutic measure upon 
the human subject, or as a means of ascertaining the powers of 
new and previously unknown agents. I am fully aware that there 
are some distinguished medical gentlemen, at least in our coun- 
try, and I think also in Europe, who still commend this process 
(I suspect as a matter of speculation merely) in their instructions 
and writings, but who never the less, as I am informed, never 
make use of it in their practice, whether from the unwillingness of 
their employers to submit to it, or from some other cause, I know 
not. One gentleman in particular (now dead, but who formerly 
filled a professorship in one of our largest institutions) as I have 
been repeatedly informed, was accustomed to commend this pro- 
cess in the strongest terms to his pupils ; and yet he once admitted 
to a private pupil of mine, who was under his public instruction, 
that he had never employed this measure in his own practice. All 
the arguments of this gentleman in favor of this method of admin- 
istering medicines (as far as I can learn) were derived from the 
reports of experiments made in various parts of Europe, and at 
various periods of time, which when brought together, it is true 
make a considerable array, but which when examined in detail, 
intirely fail of affording any evidence either of its convenience. 
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or of its utility, or even of its safety. As is probably well 
known, an eminent physician of New England once made trial 
upon himself of this method of taking medicines, and he did 
indeed escape with his life, though it seemed to be a bare escape. 
I venture to say that the Doctor was not in haste to employ this 
method again, either upon himself or any of his human patients ; 
nor will any other practitioner be in haste to try it, who will be 
at the trouble of reading carefully the report of the case in ques- 
tion. I suspect that the experiment has been much less frequent- 
ly made, than the advocates for it would fain have us suppctee; 
and if a full account of all the experiments that have been made 
were published, I believe that much less would be said of the 
process than we now hear. In every instance of the employment 
of this process, of which I have had particular information, it 
has been a mere experiment made solely for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the operation of a medicine employed in this way, or it 
has been a fool-hardy measure for the purpose of ascertaining 
what a hopeless 'case of disease will tolerate with impunity. In 
my opinion every thing done for either of these purposes merely, 
is absolutely, to be reprobated. "What benefit could any physician 
in his senses, expect from injecting a pint of brine into the blood- 
vessels of a patient in a hopeless state of disease ? Brine makes 
no part of the mass of the healthy circulating fluids ; and an 
antiphlogistic cathartic can not be useful to a person already in 
an irremediable state of exhaustion. This process can never be 
employed in the actual practice of medicine, because patients 
will never submit to the trouble and pain of the operation as 
often as they require a dose of medicine, because none but an 
expert surgeon could perform the operation properly and safely, 
because it would be necessary for the surgeon to devote his whole 
time to a single patient so long as the disease continued, because 
not one patient in a thousand could afford to make adequate com- 
pensation for such exclusive and protracted attendence^ and above 
all because no one who has once been the subject of the process 
would ever submit to it a second time, on account of the violent 
and truly dangerous effects which are its immediate result. If 
this process is not capable of being employed in the actual prac- 
tice of medicine it is not worth while to employ it in the investi- 
gation of new and previously unknown articles. It is not yet 
34 
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ascertained that the operation of any considerable number of 
medicines is the same when injected into the blood-vessels as 
when taken into the stomach. A priori there is as great a proba- 
bility that their effects should be different, as tbat they should be 
different, when put into gashes in the flesh, and wben taken into 
the stomach. To settle this matter involves an investigation of 
their operation and effects when taken into the stomach. But if 
we have this knowledge what needf'^e more ? Of what possible 
consequence can it be to the practitioner of medicine how they 
operate when injected into the blood-vessels ? I would therefore 
intirely reject this process as a means of ascertaining the powers 
of a new and previously unknown article. 

4. Causing the article to be taken into the stomach, and tbat 
without being preceded, accompanied or followed by any violence 
of any sort or degree. 

In my opinion, it is only when remedies are taken into the 
stomach, and that without being preceded, accompanied or 
followed by any violence, that we can expect to derive any val- 
uable information, or to obtain any results at all worthy of 
the least confidence, from experiments upon the inferior ani- 
mals. But even when managed in this manner, there are 
numerous sources of fallacy from this sort of experiments, the 
most important of which is the great diversity in the operation 
of individual agents upon different, inferior or brute animals, and 
particularly the difference in their operation upon such animals, 
and upon man. 

Experiments on Fowls or Birds. " The following case" (says 
Professor Bigelow, M. D. of Harvard University)" happened under 
my own observation." " A large Eagle (Falco ossifragus) intended 
for a Cabinet of Natural History, was subjected to a variety of ex- 
periments, with a view to destroy him, without injuring his plu- 
mage." " A number of mineral"(inorganic chimical)" poisons were 
successively given him without effect, even in large doses." " At 
length a drachm of Corrosive Sublimate of Mercury was inclosed 
in a small fish, and given him to eat." "After swallowing the whole, 
he continued perfectly well and free from inconvenience." " The 
next day an equal quantity of '(white ?)" Arsenic"(Arsenous Acid) 
" was given to him without any better success ; so that in the end, 
the refractory bird was obliged to be put to death by mechanical 
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means." {Big. Amer. Med. Bot. V. 1. p. 164, Bost. 181Y.) I 
wish that Strychnos Nux-vomica (Strychnine was not discovered 
till 1818, whereas Dr. Bigelow's Work bears on its title page the 
date of 1817) had been tried in this case, and its effects recorded. 
I wish likewise that a sufficient quantity of some of the simple 
or j)ure and highly intense narcotics had been tried. From ten 
to fifteen grains of the recent root of Cicuta maculata collected 
just as the top of the plant began to decay, has been known to 
destroy an adult man. How would this bird have been affected 
by this agent ? From ten to fifteen grains of the bark of Gel- 
seminum nitidum has been known to destroy a.young person a doz- 
en or fourteen years of age. The root of Amianthium Muscitox- 
icum is about equally active with the bark of Gelseminum niti- 
dum. How would this bird have been affected by a sufficient 
quantity of these agents ? How would it have been affected by a 
sufficient quantity of Cyanid of Hydrogen ? 1 think it could not 
have resisted the influence of Curare Woorara or Wourali, even if 
it had resisted the preceding articles. 

We are informed that birds constantly eat the fruit of Rhamnus 
cathartica, without any cathartic effect, though Withering tells us 
that " the flesh of birds that feed upon the berries is said to be 
purgative." {Wm. With. Syst. Arrang. Brit. PI. ^th., Ed. 
^irm. 1812, Fo^. 7/. j9. 327.) It is perhaps worthy of inquiry 
how it is ascertained that wild birds are not actually purged by 
eating this fruit. In regard to caged and domesticated birds, 
there can be no difficulty ; and perhaps it has been by observa- 
tions upon these, that the conclusion has been arrived-at. It is to 
be observed however that the flesh of wild land birds of the 
larger sort is extremely liable to be more or less cathartic, partic- 
ularly to those not much accustomed to it, and that, in regions 
where no fruit of Rhamnus cathartica, nor any other purging 
fruit is known to grow. Such being the fact, I can not discover 
how it can be determined when the purgative power of bird's 
flesh is due to eating this fruit and when not, except in the case 
of caged or domesticated birds. Withering says of the flowers 
of Sambucus nigra, that " they are fatal to Turkeys." Again 
Withering says that " the berries are poisonous to poultry." {Ihi- 
dem,j}.397.) I suppose that this is not lightly said, but is un- 
doubtedly to be relied-on, since, as I suppose, there is no better 
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authority than "Withering. It is a widely prevalent opinion almost 
every where in our country, an opinion, to the truth of which I 
have received a great deal of specific precise and positive testi- 
mony, from those who professed to have been many times eye- 
witnesses, that Chlorid of Sodium or common Salt is a fatal poison 
to the common dung-hill fowl. I always felt strongly inclined to 
doubt the statement, though I am aware that there is no good 
ground for such doubt. The Tetrao Umbellus, and probably 
other species of the same Genus of Birds, regularly eat the fruit 
of Rhus venenata, which is poisonous to man. The same bird 
appears to eat more or less of the leaves of Kalmia latifolia and 
Kalmia angustifolia, both of which are deadly to Sheep, and ac- 
tive upon man. Almost any amount of cases might be adduced, 
in which articles not poisonous to man are considered as poison- 
ous to birds ; and vice versa, in which articles poisonous to man 
are wholesome to birds ; but those that I have already mentioned 
I trust will be suflBcient. 

On Quadrupeds. " Brute animals'^says Dr. Bigelow)" are fre- 
quently less susceptible of the influence of poisons than mankind." 
{Big. Amer. Med. JBot. V. I. p. 164, Bost 181T,) " There is scarce- 
ly any narcotic plant which is not devoured by some species of 
quadruped." {Jhidem.) " Horses, Goats, Sheep and Swine, are said 
to eat the Hyoscyamus niger without injury." {Ibidem.) Wither- 
ing however makes a some what different statement. He says 
" Horses, Cows, Sheep and Swine refuse it" according to Linngeus ; 
but he quoted the authority of Mr. Ballard to the effect that 
" Sheep some times eat it when young." ( Wm. With. Syst. 
Arrcmg. Brit. PI. 5th Ed. Birm. 1812, F. II. p. 322.) I am 
confident that I have seen Sheep eat it in the flowering season, 
I imagine that there are few herbaceous plants, that Sheep will 
not eat ; and it seems to matter little to them whether their food 
is poisonous to man or not. Withering says of Datura Stramoni- 
um that " Horses, Cows, Goats and Sheep refuse it." {Ibidem^p- 
321.) ;N'ow whatever may be the fact, in England, and with Da- 
tura Stramonium, Sheep, in Kew England, will devour with the 
greatest avidity Datura Tatula (very certainly a distinct species 
from Datura Stramonium, and I think some what more active) as 
I have many times witnessed. I once knew a very large bani' 
yard, in which Datura Tatula always grew-up, every summer, as 
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thick as it could well flourish. The truth was that the earth of 
this inclosure seemed to be full of the seeds of this plant, and the 
usual spring-clearing of the yard brought them into a situation 
and exposure suitable for germination. Some of the plants grow- 
ing in this place were perfectly gigantic for Datura Tatula. As 
soon as the capsules had attained moderate size, but before the 
seeds were mature enough for growth, this farmer would always 
turn into this yard a part of his flock of Sheep, after which it 
would be no long time before every plant was eaten to a very 
small stump. The thorny capsules with their inclosed seeds, 
seemed to be the favorite parts of the plant with the Sheep, and 
were always devoured first, I never saw brute animals eat any 
thing with so much apparent relish, and with such avidity as these 
Sheep used to eat this article. Of course, it was never produc- 
tive of the least injury to the Sheep. 

" Modern travelers" (says Dr. Kush) " have discovered that 
Tobacco constitutes the food of a solitary wild-beast well-known 
in the deserts of Africa by the name of Rock-Goat." {Benj. 
BxLsh. Ess. Lit. Mor. <& Philos. Philad. 1798, p. 273.) I wish 
that this statement had been a little more specific or definite. I 
have no recollection of ever meeting with the statement that either 
Nicotiana Tabacum or Nicotiana rustica or any other species of 
this Genus grows in the deserts of Africa. Indeed I do not now 
recollect that Africa naturally produces any species of Nicotiana, 
except one at the Cape of Good Hope, which has been called 
Nicotiana fruticosa, which is not likely to grow in the deserts of 
Africa. Again I should like to know some thing more of the 
Rock Goat, whose food is so peculiar. For my part, I do not 
recollect that natiu-alists ascribe any Goat to the deserts of Africa, 
unless it is Capra Jaela (Ch. Hamil. Sm.) which is found on the 
mountains of Abyssynia, in Upper Egypt, on Mount Sinai, and 
probably in Persia. This whole statement has altogether too 
much of an apochryphal savor to be worthy of reliance, though 
Dr. Rush seems not to have doubted. I wish he had given us 
his authority for it. But I am confident I have seen Sheep eat 
the living and growing leaves of Nicotiana Tabacum. It is a 
question however whether such leaves are in fact active. I believe 
that no active principle has ever been detected in the recent leaves 
of Tobacco, nor even in the dry leaves, till they have imdergone a 
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kind of fermentation. They indeed contain the compound-radi- 
cal of the Alcaloid Nicotina or Nicotine, viz. H? C" Kl but 
this requires to be converted into an Alcaloid by combination 
with Oxygen, before it becomes active. This Oxydation takes 
place when the leaves, " after being dried, are moistened with 
water, tied together in small bmidles, and placed in heaps" 
(when) " a peculiar process of decomposition" (rather change of 
composition) " takes place." A kind of " fermentation commen- 
ces and is accompanied by the absorption of Oxygen." " The 
leaves now become warm and emit the characteristic smell of pre- 
pared Tobacco." " When the fermentation is carefully promo- 
ted, and too high a heat avoided, this smell becomes more deli- 
cate, an Oil-like Nitrogenized" (and Oxydized) " Alcaloid is found 
in the leaves." " This substance Nicotine, which possesses all 
the properties of a" (salifiable) " base, was not present before the 
fermentation." {Lieb. Org. (7A^m. C'amJr. U.S. A., 1841,^. 311. 
Similar facts have been ascertained in regard to the Alcaloid 
Indigotina or Indigotine, the essential principle of Indigo. This 
substance does not exist in any living plant, or any where in 
nature, but only its compound-radical H? C^^ N.^ which requires to 
be combined with O.^ to become Indigotine, the essential principle 
of Indigo. This combination is always effected factitiously by 
the manufacturer. I suspect that many of the active principles 
of other plants are often produced in the same way, and that this 
is the explanation of the perfect impunity with which many arti 
cles are eaten by brute animals, that are so active upon the human 
animal under their best pharmaceutic preparations. But at pres- 
ent this is mere conjecture, which requires verification or disproof 
by accurate chimical research. However we are told that all the 
species of the Genus Capra eat with impunity unprepared and 
unmanufactured Tobacco ; but I have never seen any mention of 
their eating this article after it has been moistened and fermented. 
If they will eat this latter, I should think that it would establish 
the general fact that brute-animals may eat with perfect impunity 
that which would be absolutely poisonous to man. We are told 
also that all of the species of the Genus Capra, eat with impunity 
what is called "Cicutaor Hemlock,"(x^66 Oriff. Cuv.Anim.Kingd. 
Vol. IV. Lond. 1827, f. 299, & Turt. linn. Syst. Nat. Lonl 
1806, Vol. I.jp. 116)by which, I suppose, is intended Coniummacu- 
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latum. These two plants, viz. Cicuta and Conium are too diverse, 
and differ too much in the quality and degree of their powers, to 
be thus confounded with any safety. It is to be observed that 
the popular name Hemlock (i. e. Border or Eoad side Plant) be- 
longs exclusively to Conium maculatum, and not at all to any 
Species of Cicuta, to which it is wholly inapplicable. In Amer- 
ica, I have never seen Conium maculatum growing any where, 
except by road-sides, or the contiguous borders of fields, unless 
under culture; but I never saw Cicuta in such a situation. Now 
I strongly suspect that living Conium maculatum, like living Nico- 
tiana Tabacum, contains only the compound-radical of the Alca- 
loid which is its active principle viz. H^.* C^.^ IS}, except the mem- 
branous part of the leaves in the fullest flowering season, and the 
full-grown but still perfectly green seeds. The sudden appearance 
of the Alcaloid in these parts, at these times, and its equally sud- 
den disappearance, is very singular upon any other hypothesis. 
But let it not be forgotten that this is a mere hypothesis not yet 
at all proved. Should it ever be substantiated I think it not at 
all improbable that the leaves collected at other times than the 
fullest flowering season may be rendered active by the same pro- 
cess which renders the leaves of Nicotiana active. The compound- 
radical above given requires only O.^ to convert it into the Alca- 
loid Coniine. But this will be further considered under Conium 
maculatum. If these conjectures should prove true, it will explain 
why some brute animals can eat this plant with such perfect im- 
punity. 

It is said that " an interesting observation was made" (by James 
Blundell, M. D.) " viz. that a Dog can not be poisoned by very 
large doses of Opium in its different forms." {Petigr. Med. Port. 
Gall. Land. Part lY. p. 14, Life of James Blundell.^ M. P.) 
We are told that a German physician, who wished to dissect the 
Erinaceus Europseus or Hedge Hog, gave one of these animals a 
large quantity of Opium without killing it (I wish it had been 
mentioned how much) and then what is called Prussic Acid (a 
vague name which has been applied to five intirely different and 
distinct articles) but as is said, it produced no effect. Then he 
gave Arsenic (I suppose Arsenous Acid) and finally Corrosive 
Sublimate (of Mercury) and all without any disturbance of the 
animal, or at least without any danger to his life. This seems 
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like being proof against all sorts of things commonly called poi- 
sons. I have been informed, on unquestionable authority, that, in 
one instance, twelve grains of Strychnine were administered to a 
Dog without any apparent effect. I have also been informed upon 
equally good authority, of another instance, in which tweuty-four 
grains of Strychnine were likewise given to a Dog with no effect. 
I have known various intermediate quantities between these two 
taken with the most perfect impunity by Dogs. On the other 
hand I have known much smaller quantities than the first men- 
tioned to kill medium sized Dogs. Thus it would seem as if no 
relianee could be placed upon producing any uniform and defin- 
ite effects upon brute animals, even by as active an agent as 
Strychnine ; and that a small quantity may kill speedily, and a 
large one may fail of producing any apparent effects, not even 
that of vomiting the animal. 

The whole Genus Capra also eats with impunity species of 
Euphorbia of the most active character. {Griff. Guv. Anim. 
Kingd. Land. 1827, Vol. lY.jp. 299.) "Withering says of Sedum 
acre, — " it is very acrid," — " applied externally it blisters," 

— " taken inwardly" by man of course, " it excites vomiting," 
and yet — " Goats eat it." ( Wm. With. Syst. Arrang. Brit. 
Pl.Uh Ed. Birm.l%\% Vol. II. p. 525-6.) Withering says of 
Ranunculus acris, — " it is very acrid, and easily blisters the 
skin," — " Horses and Cows leave this plant untouched, though 
their pasture is ever so bare," — " Swine refuse it" while "Goats 
and Sheep eat it." Withering says of Ranunculus sceleratus, 

— " the whole plant is very corrosive," meaning epispastic,— 
" beggars are said to use it to ulcerate their feet, which they expose 
in that state, to excite compassion," and yet, — " Goats eat it" 
{Ihidem. Vol. III. p. 621.) Withering says of Ranunculus arven- 
sis, — " three ounces of the juice killed a Dog in four minutes," 
and yet, — " it has lately been said Horses, Cows and Sheep in 
Italy eat it greedily, though it is so acrid as to poison the last. 
{Ibidem p. 626.) Withering says of Ranunculus Flammula,- 
"it is very acrid," and — " applied externally it inflames and 
blisters the skin." He adds — " its acrimony rises in distilla- 
tion." He says — " some years ago, a man traveled in several 
parts of England administering vomits, which like White Vitriol 
operated the instant they were swallowed." " The distilled water 
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of this plant was his medicine, and from the experience I have 
had of it, I feel myself authorized to assert that in the case of 
poison's being swallowed, or other circumstances' occurring in 
which it is desirable to make a patient vomit instantaneously, it 
is preferable to any other medicine yet known, and does not. excite 
those painful contractions in the upper part of the stomach which 
the White Vitriol some times does, thereby defeating the inten- 
tion for which it is given." " Of this plant" says Withering 
" Cows, Goats, Sheep and Swine refuse it," while " Horses eat it." 
{Ihidem^ p. 619.) There are some things in this statement that 
require comment. I have been in the habit of using the distilled 
water of Ranunculus Flammula, but such a preparation as I 
have had has never been any where near as acrid as the plant 
itself. If the distilled water, that I have had, has been held in 
the mouth for a while, a slight sensation of warmth has usually 
been perceptible ; and the same has been the fact in the stomach 
if some of it has remained there for some time. I never knew a 
disagreeable amount of it to occur. If such is commonly the 
fact, it will hardly justify the statement that " its acrimony rises in 
distillation." It would be more correct to say that a small portion 
of its acrimony rises in distillation. Withering represpts this 
distilled water as vomiting the instant it is swallowed. Now I 
have used it a great number of times, and I never knew it vomit 
under five minutes, and often not under ten minutes. This I call a 
quick emetic, but by no means an instantaneous one. According 
to my observations, the peculiarities of the operation of this dis- 
tilled water are, first its speed, though it is not instantaneous ; 
second the slight amount of uneasy sensation that it produces in 
the stomach, both before and after it vomits, for many times it 
produces no nausea at all ; third the thoroughness with which it 
clears the stomach; and fourth the general kindness of its opera- 
tion. Its efi'ects pass-off about as speedily as they come-on. I 
speak of doses sufficiently large to produce the fullest desirable 
effects. I join Dr. Withering fully in his commendation of this 
article, though I never witnessed an instantaneous effect from it, 
or any thing approximating to it. 

" Professor Pallas has stc.ted that the Hedgehog," (Erinace- 
us Europseus Linn.) " devours Cantharides by hundreds, with- 
out inconvenience, whereas" (a single) " one of these insects may 

do 
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occasion serious trouble to a man." {Big. Amer. Med.Bot. Vol. I. 
p. 164, Bo8t.l%Vl.) Withering says of Asarum Europaeum that 
" the root finely powdered and taken to the amount of thirty or forty 
grains produces vomiting," but " if it is coarsely powdered it gen- 
erally' purges ;" that " an infusion of one or two drachms in Wine 
vomits ;" and that " the powder of the leaves is the basis of most 
of the Cephalic-Snuflfs," (so called)" which occasion a considerable 
discharge of mucus from the nostrils without much sneezing;" 
and yet he adds " Cows eat it." ( Wm. With. Syst. Arrang. 
Brit. PI. Uh Ed. Birm. 1812, Vol. II. p. 629.) Withering says 
of Senecio vulgaris that " a strong infusion of the plant vomits." 
This statement, according to others, hardly does justice to its emet- 
ic activity. " S wediaur recommends this plant as an anthelmintic, 
and the juice is given internally to discharge Botts from Horses." 
" Horses and Sheep refuse it" according to Linnseus ; and " Cows 
are not fond of it ;" and yet " Goats and Swine eat it." {Ibidem, 
p. 888.) Of Eupatorium Cannabinum, Withering says " an infu- 
sion of a handful of it vomits and purges smartly," and that an 
ounce of the root in decoction is a full dose" etc. " Horses, 
Cows, Sheep and Swine refuse it" though " Goats eat it." [Ibi- 
dem, ^.871.) In the Farmers Magazine it is stated that "the 
botanical professor at King's College" (London) " said that Hor- 
ses will not touch Cruciferous Plants, but will feed on Eeed 
Grasses, amidst abundance of which Goats have been known to 
starve ; and these latter again will eat and grow fat on the Water 
Hemlock" (Phellandrium aquaticum) " which is a rank poison to 
other cattle." " In like manner, Swine will feed on Henbane" 
(Hyoscyamus niger)"while they are destroyed by common Pepper" 
(Piper nigrum) " and the Horse which avoids the bland Turnip" 
(Brassica Eapa) "will grow fat upon Khubarb," Kheiim? — 
what species is here intended ? 

Such statements as the preceding, and from the best authori- 
ties, might be multiplied indefinitely. Those that I have adduced 
have been taken as they happened to fall within my cognizance, 
and without any selection of those most favorable to my own 
views. Indeed my views are purely the result of a careful con- 
sideration of these, and a great number of other similar observa- 
tions. That every individual of them is strictly true I can not 
show : but I can not entertain the least doubt that a sufficient 
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number of them may be perfectly relied-on to. establish all the 
conclusions that I deduce. Even if one half of the multitude of 
such statements, that are already on record, are admitted as facts, 
it will at once be obvious that very little reliance indeed can be 
reposed on experiments made upon brute animals for the deter- 
mination of the powers of new and previously unknown articles, 
even when the article is taken into the stomach, and that, without 
being preceded, accompanied or followed by any violence of any 
sort or degree. But it is almost invariably the fact that the only 
effects of most medicines, that can be observed upon the inferior 
animals, are their ultimate effects — effects which are never 
required for remedial purposes — effects which are considered 
poisonous, when produced upon the human subject. That grade 
or degree of operation which is useful or proper for remedial pur- 
poses, can be perceived in the inferior animals, only from a very 
moderate portion of remedies. It is true that we can some times 
very safely infer what will be the medicinal grade of the opera- 
tion of an individual agent, from a knowledge of the ultimate or 
poisonous grade ; but this can be done only in a limited number 
of cases. A distinguished writer upon physiology and zoology 
generally, very justly says — " never indeed should we forget 
for an instant, that all arguments drawn from analogies between 
man and brutes ought to be received with the utmost caution," 
" Their specific differences are so numerous, extend to such a 
variety of particulars, and often present such striking points of 
opposition, that in reasoning from one to an other, the chances are 
generally against the correctness of our inferences." ( Griffith f 
Cuvier^s Anim. Kingd. Class Mamm. Suppl. Hist. Man. 
Land. 1827, Vol. I. p. 141.) Dr. Bigelow of Harvard University 
says " in the experiments which have been made on the infe- 
rior animals, to test the efiects of doubtful medicines, the positive 
evidences of activity which they furnish are in general more to 
be depended on, than the negative ; i. e. if an"(inferior)"animal suf- 
fers from the action of any substance, a man would be more or 
less likely to suffer some what in the same way ; yet if the" (infe- 
rior)" animal escapes with impunity, it does not follow that the man 
would be equally fortunate." {Big.Amer.Med. Bot. Vol. I. p. 164, 
Bast. 1817.) Further I believe it is very generally the fact that when 
u given agent produces the same efiects upon a considerable num- 
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ber of the inferior animals, it will be likely to produce them upon 
man. But still I would strongly advise tha|^very little confidence 
should be reposed in this method of arriving at the knowledge of 
the powers of new and previously unknown articles. In short I 
do not think it deserves sufficient confidence to render it wortli 
while even to institute a regular and systematic course of experi- 
ments of this sort, and for this purpose ; though such facts as 
accidents present may be worthy of record. 

6. Experiments on the Diseased Human Subject, as a Means of 
Determining Medicinal Powers. 

I think it should be adopted as a rule never to be deviated 
from, that we are in no case whatever to make experiments upon 
the sick with new and intirely unknown articles. It is never jus- 
tifiable to omit the use of remedies of known and established 
powers and efficacy in any case of disease, that may be commit- 
ted to our care, for the employment of any agents of previously 
unknown powers and efficacy, that we may by chance be desirous 
of investigating. Such a course of proceding as that to which I 
object, would constitute one of the most flagrant abuses of the 
trust and confidence reposed in the medical profession by the non- 
medical community that I can well imagine, more especially as it 
would be of little or no use to the interests of humanity, even if 
it were to be practised. How would it be possible under such 
circumstances to distinguish the operations of a new and previ- 
ously unknown article from the efiects of disease ; since it is well 
established that though all cases of the same identical species of 
disease agree in the general outline of their symptoms and ph^ 
nomena ; yet every individual case difiers from every other indi- 
vidual case very considerably, in the filling up of the picture? 
How then I repeat would it be possible to distinguish under such 
circumstances, the operations of a new and previously unknown 
article from the efiects of disease ? In my opinion, it is no more 
justifiable, nor capable of afibrding any more information, to 
accompany the remedies of known and established powers and 
efficacy, in any case of disease, with agents of unknown powers, 
since in these circumstances it would be utterly impossible to 
determine what belongs to the disease — what is the efiect even of 
the known remedies — and what is occasioned by the new and 
previously unknown articles. It is now well ascertained that two 
or more medicinal agents, difiering more or less in their powere, 
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when administered in conjunction, often (though it is true not 
always) so modify each others' powers, as to produce effects very 
materially different from the effects of either alone ; and likewise 
that diseases and remedies act and react upon each other, in such 
a manner, that unless we are familiarly acquainted with all the 
possible diversities in the course of the disease, and all the opera- 
tions of the remedial agents, it will be impossible to refer the phe- 
nomena which may occur, with any certainty, either to the disease 
or the medicinal agents employed. Upon the whole therefore I 
would intirely reject experiments upon the diseased human sub- 
ject as a means of determining the powers of new and previously 
unknown articles, on the ground that such experiments would be 
not only wholly unavailable and unjustifiable, but also very use- 
less, indeed absolutely worthless for the desired purpose. Though 
such a method is some times commended, yet I never heard, much 
less knew of its being adopted by any physician whatever. 

6. Experiments on the Healthy Human Subject, as a Means of 
Determining Medicinal Powers. 

Experiments upon the healthy human subject appear to me to 
be the most satisfactory, the most perfect, the least inconvenient 
and the safest means of determining the medicinal powers of new 
and pre\'iously unknown articles. In this opinion I am not sin- 
gular, for Haller is said to have declared " that to be able to judge 
of the effects of different remedial agents, experiments ought to 
be made with them, upon persons in health, the results of which 
might then be assumed as the foundation of some thing stable and 
certain, for directing their employment in disease." Sir John 
Hill justly says that " it any suppose the trial" (of new articles, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their medicinal powers) " is at all 
dangerous, they mislead themselves ; and to encourage so lauda- 
ble an undertaking, I shall observe how little is the hazard, and 
how considerable the advantage, from what we know already." 
{Sir John HilVs Fam. Herh. Bung. 1812, p. 3Y0.) But it 
has been objected to experiments upon persons in health, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the powers of new and previously 
unknown articles, that the effects of remedial agents in health 
are materially different from their effects in disease ; and that 
indeed there is but little-analogy between their operations under 
such different circumstances. This is trae in certain respects 
and it is untrue in certain other respects. 
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It is certain there can be no antiphlogistic operation where 
there is no phlogistic diathesis ; but if an article possesses the pow- 
er of directly diminishing, in a prominent degree, both vital energy 
and strength of action in the circulating system, in perfect 
health, and at the same time possesses no other power, that would 
aggravate phlogistic diathesis, we may safely infer that it is more 
or less antiphlogistic. There can be no such operation as that of 
a tonic, where there is no loss of tone, or in other words no atony, 
or exhaustion or general debility of the parts dependent upon the 
involuntary motor nerve of chimical action nutrition and repro- 
duction ; and yet an article that is capable of producing a du'ect 
augmentation of the appetite and digestive power in health, may 
be expected to produce the same effect in some diseases at least. 
An article that is capable of producing a slow, gradual and per- 
manent increase of vital energy and strength of action, primarily 
in the circulating system, and secondarily in the muscular and 
other systems in health, will assuifedly produce the same effects 
in some moderate and chronic cases of atony, debility or general 
exhaustion. An article that is capable of producing a quickly 
diffused and transient increase of vital energy and strength of 
action, of a peculiar character indeed, in the circulating system in 
health, will assuredly produce a greater or less degree of the same 
effect, in some doses and quantities, and in some diseases. A 
given article may indeed have a sufficient degree of these powers 
to produce the effects in question in health, and in moderate dis- 
eases, but not in very severe and violent diseases ; but we are not 
to expect that absolutely every thing in regard to remedies, can 
be learned, by experiments upon the healthy. 
• There can be no such operation as that of an antirritant where 
there is no morbid irritability and irritation — no morbid sensi- 
bility and sensation — no morbid mobility restlessness and jacti- 
tation ; and yet, we may certainly infer that an article is antirri- 
tant, provided we find that it diminishes the natural and healthy 
susceptibilities in a material degree. An anodyne effect can 
not be produced where there is no pain ; and I know of no 
method of arriving with certainty, at a knowledge of the ano- 
dyne powers of a new article, by experiments upon a person 
in health ; but if the article is found to be an efficient nar- 
cotic, it will justify the trial of it for the relief of pain, but all 
active narcotics are not necessarily anodyne in any material degree. 
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There can be no such thing as an adenagic operation where 
there is no topical Inflammation — no Parabysma — no cutaneous 
eruption — no glandular enlargements — no suspension of activity 
in any part of the secernent and absorbent or glandular systems, 
etc. and yet, if an article is found to increase materially both 
the secretions and excretions generally, such as those of the sali- 
vary glands, the bronchial and other mucous membranes, the liv- 
er, the kidneys, the utfirus, and the skin, or even a majority of 
them, in a healthy subject, it will afford a strong presumption that 
it possesses an adenagic power. In this manner, was the adena- 
gic power of the several American species of Apocynum first 
discovered, as well as that of numerous other articles. K an arti- 
cle increases the activity of a single excretory only, without affect- 
ing any of the rest, as for example, the kindneys, it may be 
inferred to be diuretic or uragogue, or the excretories of the skin, 
it may be inferred to be diaphoretic or hidrotagogue, etc. If by 
observation we find that a new article greatly diminishes the nat- 
ural secretions from the mucous membranes in health, it may be 
safely and certainly inferred to possess more or less power of 
diminishing the excessive secretions from this texture, in such dis- 
eases as Blennorrhoea nasalis, B. faucialis, B. bronchialis, B. intes- 
tinalis, B. vaginalis, and B. urethralis. In this manner was the 
power of Creasote over excessive secretions from the mucous 
membranes first discovered. A remedy may be safely inferred 
to be capable of contributing to the relief of Paruria superflua 
(i. e. excessive secretory activity of the renes, and excessive dis- 
charge of urine not containing saccharine matter) and even to the 
relief of Paruria Diabetes, provided it has the power of greatly 
diminishing, and much more, of nearly suspending the urinary 
secretion in health. The power of Narcotina or Narcotine, in 
these two diseases, was ascertained in this manner. 

A remedy may be safely inferred to be capable of contributing 
to the relief of Diarrhoea, provided it directly diminishes the 
peristaltic action of the intestines in health and also directly di- 
minishes very greatly the natural secretory activity of the mucous 
follicles, so as to produce comparatively dry discharges. An arti- 
cle that will nauseate and vomit in health may fairly be expected 
to do so in many diseases. An article that will prove cathartic 
in health, may certainly be expected to produce the same effect 
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in many diseases. It is true, we can not always arrive at the ulti- 
mate operations of new agents, by experiments upon those in 
health, because it might, in many cases, be incompatible with per- 
fect safety to push certain articles to such an extent, and certainly 
it would not be convenient. We may however be well acquainted 
with the medicinal grades of the operation of a given agent, 
without knowing any thing of the ultimate grades of its opera- 
tion, or those which transcend and supersede the medicinal 
grades. It is true that it is always desirable that we should know 
what the ultimate grades may be ; but for this knowledge, we 
may well be content to be indebted to casualties, which unfortun- 
ately are constantly occurring, and doubtless will continue to 
occur, to the end of the world. It is to these that we have hith- 
erto been mainly indebted for all we know on the subject under 
consideration. But the ultimate operation of a new article, may 
often be inferred with sufficient certainty from its primary opera- 
tions. If a new and previously unknown article is capable of 
producing upon the surface of the body, i. e. the skin, any grade 
or degree of an epispastic effect, even that grade or degree that 
falls short of rubefaction, so called, it certainly possesses that 
power, which I call oresthetic. Indeed that grade of operation, 
which I have just specified, is in fact medicinal oraesthesis, and 
the grades of rubefaction (Ery thematic Phlogosis), vesication, ulcer- 
ation and suppuration, would be ultimate and morbific grades of 
oraesthesis, if produced internally, though they may be medicinal 
grades, when produced upon the skin. Sphacelation, even upon 
the skin, is always the very last grade of oraesthesis, and should 
never be produced, even though an excedingly superficial sphace- 
lation of slight extent, might not be attended with any danger. 
It would involve sloughing and an unsightly scar. If an article 
acts powerfully upon the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
canal and obviously increases its susceptibility to a preternatural 
degree, we may safely and certainly infer that it would not only 
obviate torpor and insusceptibility, but that, in sufficient quanh- 
ties, it would be likely to produce topical irritation, and Erythe- 
matic Inflammation, and might even produce ulceration, and sup- 
puration, and perhaps even sphacelation. 

If we find a new article to be capable of producing pow- 
erfully soporific effects we may surely infer that if pushed still 
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further it will likewise produce that aggregate of effects consti- 
tuting ultimate narcosis. An article may indeed be capable of 
producing very slight soporific effects without being capable of 
producing ultimate narcosis ; but such an agent must be a feeble 
one, and can not be of much importance in the materia medica. 
A certain degree of ultimate narcosis may however be produced 
in a person in health, without the least hazard, and scarcely even 
inconvenience. For example, any narcotic may always be pushed 
so far, not only with impunity, but without the least risk, as to 
produce confusion of head, vertigo, some affection of the sight, 
epigastric uneasiness, and various other symptoms, which will be 
decisive that the article possesses true narcotic powers. It is 
never worth while however to push a narcotic so far, as to be 
able to decide what sort of convulsions it will produce, though I 
have often known this done without any inconvenience or hazard, 
with those supposed narcotics, really erethistics, which produce 
tetanic spasms, gradually and regularly increasing the doses and 
quantities, and taking them at regular and short intervals. For- 
tunately, the ultimate effects of active agents are seldom or never 
necessary for remedial purposes ; and it is only desirable to be 
acquainted with them, in order to be able to recognize and reme- 
dy them, as excessive and inordinate, or as the popular phrase is, 
poisonous effects. 

But such ft the propensity of unprofessional people to tamper 
with medicines, that no agent can have been long in use among 
physicians, without having been taken to excess by some rash 
and ignorant person, so that the medical faculty seldom remains 
ignorant of the ultimate effects of any agent, for any great length 
of time after it is introduced into the materia medica. It may 
be considered as quite certain, that all the effects which a given 
agent is capable of producing in health, it will likewise be capa- 
ble of producing in disease, provided the doses and quantities are 
proportioned to the modification of the susceptibilities which the 
disease occasions. Certain diseases are well known to heighten 
the susceptibility to certain operations of medicinal agents; while 
certain other diseases diminish, some times even in a powerful 
degree, the susceptibility to particular operations. Particular dis- 
eases some times increase the susceptibility to particular opera- 
tions of medicinal agents, while at the same time, they diminish 
36 
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the susceptibility to other operations. Feeble remedies will some 
times intirely fail of producing their specific operative effects in 
diseases that greatly diminish the susceptibility to impressions 
from their peculiar powers ; while in diseases which exalt tlie 
susceptibility to their specific impressions they may prove com- 
paratively efficient agents. 

"When experiments are to be made upon a human subject in 
health, for the purpose of ascertaining the medicinal powers of a 
new and previously unknown article, let the new and unknown 
agent be taken at first, only once a day, beginning with a dose 
excedingly small in relation to its probable character, and let it 
be gradually increased in its quantity, till it begins to produce 
decided operative effects, and even till as much is taken, as can 
be tolerated without inconvenience or with perfect impunity. In 
this way, its minimum and maximum doses will be very easily 
ascertained, as well as the ordinary operative efiects of such doses. 
Let the new and unknown agent be taken next in moderate and 
uniform doses some where between the minimum and maximum 
and be repeated at regular and short intervals, and be continued 
for a considerable time — gradually increasing the dose, or short- 
ening the intervals, or both, till it is pushed as far as it can well 
be, with perfect impunity, or at least without any material incon- 
venience. Let the experiments, if possible, be repeated upon sev- 
eral different subjects. Next let all the various pharmaceutic 
preparations, of which the agent is fairly susceptible, be tried in 
succession. Few articles indeed will be conveniently susceptible 
of the whole, that hold a place in our Pharmacopceise ; and this 
fact will greatly lessen the labor of research. Besides, the trial 
of two or three of them will enable us to judge of the compara- 
tive eligibility of the rest, at least with all the precision neces- 
sary for a selection in particular cases. The pharmaceutic prepa- 
rations, a greater or less number of which may be proper, thougt 
never the whole, for any single article, are 1 Powder; 2 Pill; 
3 Infusion; 4 Decoction, (in general a very bad form); 5 Tinc- 
ture ; 6 "Wine ; Y "Water ; 8 Extract (by expression and inspis- 
sation); 9 Extract (by exudation and inspissation) ; 10 Extract 
(by decoction and inspissation) ; 11 Extract (by tincture and 
evaporation) ; etc. In my opinion, that foim which is termed 
Acetum or Vinegar is not worthy of being retained in pharmacy, 
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as I should urge with reasons, if I were to prepare a work on 
pharmacy, or in other words a Pharmacopoeia ; and I think that 
the same may be said of that form, which has been termed an 
j^Ether. What has been termed a Confection or Electuary, 
should likewise be rejected if the form of Powder is retained, 
since a Confection or Electuary is only a Powder with Syrup (or 
something equivalent) for immediate administration. The forms 
of Emulsion and Trochiscus I purposely omitted to mention be- 
cause it is applicable only to such a small number of articles. 

I will give a brief illustration of some of the grounds upon 
which one pharmaceutic form is to be preferred to an other. The 
Disulphate of Oxyd of Quiuinura may well be given in powder 
mingled with Syrup of Sugar. In this however more or less of 
an ordinary dose is liable to be lost in the mixing, or by means of 
its adhering to the vessel or instrument in which it is mixed. 
This constitutes some what of an objection to this pharmaceutic 
form. Some patients however refuse to take it in this form, on 
account of its great bitterness to the taste. This agent may well 
be given in the form of pill. If this form is selected, we must 
take care that the pills are recently prepared and soft, so as to be 
easily soluble in the stomach. Some apothecaries constantly 
keep pills containing a medium dose ol this article ready pre- 
pared, and of course in a very dry and often hard state. I have 
some times seen no effect produced by such pills, and on due 
investigation, found that they passed through the alimentary canal 
undissolved. But some patients will not take a pill at any rate. 
This salt might well be given in tincture, were not the intensity 
of its bitterness so much exalted by solution in a dilute Alcoholic 
menstruum, as to render it intolerable to very many persons, after 
a short time. This salt is too little soluble in water to permit a 
AVater of it to be an eligible form. Some convert the common 
di-salt into a neutral, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid, the neu- 
tral salt being much more soluble. I do not think that the ope- 
ration of the neutral salt is as good as that of the di-salt, but it is 
nmch less bitter than the tincture, and therefore more readily 
taken. But in converting the di-salt into the neutral, almost all 
apothecaries and even physicians add an excess of Acid. This 
renders its operation not only unkind, but often absolutely injuri- 
ous. I therefore consider the Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum 
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diflfused in Syrup of Sugar, or recently made into pill, as the 
most eligible forms for administration, for the reasons just hinted. 

Strychnos Nux-vomica can not well be administered either in 
the form of powder or pill, on account of the extreme difficulty— 
indeed almost impossibility of reducing it to a sufficiently fine 
powder for this purpose. Infusion or decoction is worthless be- 
cause water is an inadequate menstruum of its active principleg. 
Tincture is a highly eligible preparation, with the single excep- 
tion that it is so intensely bitter, that some patients will not take 
it on that account. Alcoholic extract, or extract by tincture and 
subsequent evaporation of the menstruum, has always, under my 
observation, been of very variable and uncertain strength, so 
much 80 that some times an eighth of a grain is a sufficient dose, 
and some times two grains are required. In addition to this, in 
all cases within my knowledge, the extract has been so thin as to 
require about five grains of inert matter and often more, to be added 
to a dose to give it a suitable consistence for a pill. This inert mat- 
ter is always much worse than useless, and together with the vari- 
ableness of its strength, renders it nearly, and often quite impos- 
sible to regulate the doses by operative effects. I never knew the 
physician, who prescribed the extract exclusively that ever accom- 
plished much with this agent. I do not believe that Strychnine 
is the sole active principle of Strychnos Nux-vomica, and there- 
fore I can not consider it as a substitute for it, in all cases. All 
things considered then, I am of the opinion that the Alcoholic 
tincture of Strychnos Nux-vomica, is on the whole the most elig- 
ible pharmaceutic form for its administration. 

Let the effects upon all the functions, be carefully observed and 
recorded, and sensations as well as actions, of all sorts ; and also 
the times when they took place ; and likewise the difference in 
these effects according as the experiments are made upon differ- 
ent subjects, and with different pharmaceutic preparations. Let 
it be remembered that the functions to be observed are 1 Those 
of the involuntary motor nerve of chimical action nutrition, etc. 
2 Those of common sensation ; 3 Those of the involuntary motor 
nerves of expression ; 4 In a few instances, those of voluntar)' 
motion ; 5 In a few instances, those of special sensation ; 6 In a 
few instances, the functions of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. 
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The functions of the hemispheres of the cerebellum being intirely 
unknown can not therefore be observed. 

In experiments of this sort, an undue importance is commonly 
attached to the pulse. Some years ago, such experiments were 
made by simply administering a certain moderate dose of the arti- 
cle under examination at comparatively long intervals, often with- 
out diminution or increase, and of course, without any means of 
knowing whether the system was really and truly under its influ- 
ence. The pulse was then numbered, every ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty minutes, and if its frequency was a little greater, than at 
the outset of the experiment, it was inferred that the agent under 
examination was a stimulant ; but if the frequency was a little 
less, why then the article was the very opposite of a stimulant. 
Such experiments were absolutely worse than worthless, since they 
positively misled all those who did not know enough to appreci- 
ate them properly. How any physician of ordinary intelligence 
could have countenanced such an inference, from such premises, 
is a mystery to me. The loss of two thirds of the blood in the 
body would have been far more stimulant. From great Hem- 
morrhage I have known the frequency of the pulse increased to 
two hundred Ijeats in a minute ; therefore great Hemmorrhage 
must be very powerfully stimulant. 

It will at once be obvious without further explanation or com- 
ment, that this method which I am now recommending of inves- 
tigating the powers of new and unknown articles, must be first 
perfectly safe as respects the subjects of the experiments, and not 
even productive of any material inconvenience ; and second 
more certain, extensive and complete, and in all respects more 
decisive and satisfactory, than any other method hitherto pro- 
posed. And yet there is one set of cases for which it will not 
answer. The Class Ecbolica (if there is really just foundation for 
such a Class) is an exception to the preceding statements. I can 
not conceive of any mode of determining whether an article pos- 
sesses ecbolic power or not, except by trial upon a gravid female 
either of the human race, or of some brute animal species. Even 
if an article should prove ecbolic upon a brute animal, I do not 
think it would by any means follow as a necessary consequence 
that it would produce the same effect upon the human subject. 
Ever since I have known any thing of medicine, I have been ac- 
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quainted with the reputation of Nessea verticillata or Decodon 
verticillatus (which ever may be the earliest name, the former 
being that however on which Lindley decides, a plant commonly 
known by the not very refined name of Slink- weed) which is to 
the effect that it possesses the power of producing ecblesis in all 
domesticated herbivorous animals, more especially in Sheep, 
when it is eaten by them with hay. To its operation in this 
way, I have had the strongest testimony, that can possibly he giv- 
en by farmers on a medical subject, and as large an amount of it 
as can possibly be desired ; and yet I have never been able to 
devise any means of ascertaining whether it is capable of opera- 
ting in the same way upon women. A company of my private 
pupils once undertook to ascertain whether this article possessed 
any other power or powers, by expermients upon themselves; 
but before any thing was definitely determined, I was obliged to 
undertake a journey, which interrupted my superintendence of 
the experiments ; and before my insturn, the young men were dis- 
persed, as they had previously finished the studies of their pro- 
fessional pupillage, so that the investigation was never resumed. 
In this way or by this method of management a very adequate 
knowledge may be obtained, of the powers and primary or medi- 
cinal operative effects, and even of the doses of new articles that 
would fall under most of the Classes of Medicines, that I recog- 
nize. Investigation in this manner, and to this extent, may be 
made by such experiments, almost without trouble or inconveni- 
ence. • It is true that the ultimate effects of medicinal agents, 
those effects which transcend their remedial operations, can not 
as I have already said, be arrived at in this manner ; nor can they 
perhaps in any other manner, except by the observation of the 
effects of accidents, and of poisonous doses of a few articles taken 
for the purpose of suicide, or otherwise feloniously administered; 
but this only leaves us, in relation to new and previously unknown 
articles, just where we are, in relation to a large number of old 
ones. 

Without an accurate and precise knowledge of the exact pow- 
ers of an article as evinced by its operative effects upon the hu- 
man system, all use of it must be absolutely empirical. It is suf- 
ficiently obvious that without a knowledge of the operations of a 
given agent, it can certainly never be rationally, but only empiri- 
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cally known, whether it is well adapted to counteract any partic- 
ular morbid condition or not. But as disease and medicine mu- 
tually act and react upon each other, and modify each other's 
effects to a greater or less extent, I think it is quite clear that a 
state of health is much more suitable for experiments for the pur- 
pose of determining the time powers of a new and previously 
unknown article, than a state of disease ; and that we can not 
consider ourselves as completely acquainted with the powers of 
any new agent, till a thorough course of experiments have been 
made with it upon a«person in health. 

7. The Careful Observation of the Effects of Articles taken by 
Accident or Mistake as a Means of Determining Medicinal Pow- 
ers. 

Important information in regard to the powers and operations 
of previously unknown articles has often been derived from the 
observation of their effects, when taken by accident or mistake ; 
but that such information should be of any value, it is necessary 
that the observations should be made by a scientific and practical 
physician of sound judgment and competent professional skill in 
all respects. In this way a knowledge of the ultimate effects of 
medicinal agents is often acquired — a knowledge which can not 
be obtained, at least to any extent, by experiments upon healthy 
human subjects, without pushing the agent, to an inconvenient, 
and in some instances perhaps to a hazardous extent. In other 
respects however, the knowledge thus obtained is far less exten- 
sive and complete than that which is obtained by experiments 
upon healthy human subjects, since it is well known that when so 
large a quantity of a given article is taken at once, as to produce 
directly its ultimate effects, very few of the ordinary effects will 
occur which result from smaller doses, and especially moderate 
and uniform doses at regular and short intervals. For example, 
Cicuta maculata of our country has been taken many hun- 
dreds of times by mistake, in many instances in such quantities 
as to destroy life speedily, in others, in such quantities as to pro- 
duce the most violent effects a subject could well suffer consistent 
with recovery ; and yet how little knowledge useful in the mate- 
ria medica has been acquired in this way in regard to this article. 
In this way we have learned simply that Cicuta maculata is a 
very active narcotic ; that retching and vomiting are a part of its 
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ultimate eiTects when it is taken in inordinate doses ; that the 
convulsions which it produces are of the clonic. or Epileptic sort 
and that in all probability it is one of the most active agents of 
the indiginous materia raedica of the U. S. A. We have not yet 
obtained, nor shall we ever obtain in this way, any knowledge of 
the degree of its antirritant, anodyne and soporific powerB ; uor 
any knowledge whether it is euphrenic, antisbestic, adenagic, dia- 
phoretic, diuretic etc. all of which are powers that are frequently 
associated with those of a narcotic ; nor have we in this way 
learned any thing of its medicinal doses »t the duration of its 
effects under any circumstances, of all of which we should know 
more than can possibly be learned in such a manner, before we 
could be justified in treating any serious disease with it. 

I was once called to see a patient who by the recommendation 
of a female empiric, had taken an infusion of Slum latifolium; 
but the utmost that I could ascertain from this case was merely 
that the article taken was more or ]ess narcotic, and from the heft 
judgment I could form, very considerably so. I could not learn any 
thing in regard to the strength of the infusion, as it was not made 
by weight and measure, and there was not sufficient notice taken 
of quantities, for a probable guess. Even the quantity of the in- 
fusion taken, and the length of time before it produced any per- 
ceptible effects, could not be ascertained at all satisfactorily. 
From the statements of the bystanders I was inclined to think 
that the patient had had more or less convulsions before my arri- 
val, and of the subtonic or common sort ; but nothing could be 
ascertained either with any reasonable degree of precision or cer- 
tainty. The subject was in a state of great languor and lassitude 
or in a word prostration (not exhaustion) but how much of this 
was due to the fright and how much to the Slum could not pos- 
sibly be ascertained. I did not reach the bed-side soon enough 
to witness the most urgent symptoms, and the attendants could 
tell me nothing at all satisfactory. 

I was once speaking of the great acrimony of the full grown 
but unripe seeds of Dirca palustris, in [the company of the late 
Dr. Nathan Smith of Yale College, when he informed me of a 
case that he had seen in which some of them had been swallowed, 
and had produced effects, which were considered alarming. He 
had been called upon the occasion, and had found what he judged 
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were the effects of a narcotic, and one more or less like Datura. 
Feeling a strong interest in the subject I' made many inquiries of 
Dr. Smith, but he told me that he had been able to ascertain 
nothing more than the above. He could obtain no information 
that would justify even a probable conjecture 'as to the quantity 
taken, the length of time before any effects were produced, wheth- 
er there were indications of any other power beside that of a nar- 
cotic or not, etc. He observed none of the effects of an acrid. 
The powers of this article have commonly been considered as anal- 
ogous to those of Daphne Mezereum. Now if such men as Dr. 
Smith could obtain no more information from such a case as this, 
how can the great body of the profession be expected to do it ? I 
have many times obtained about the same amount of information 
from various medical gentlemen of great acuteness of observation 
and research, in regard to cases to which they had been called, 
and in which certain articles had been taken in inordinate quan- 
tities by some mistake or error. I have no recollection of ever 
arriving at any thing myself that was any more definite or im- 
portant. 

A very intelligent man of my acquaintance once took a large 
dose of a watery preparation of the root of Yeratrum viride in- 
stead of a similar preparation of Ictodes foetidus. It produced 
violent effects, and occasioned some alarm not only with the 
patient but with his friends. Being well acquainted with the 
powers, operations and effects of this agent, I availed myself of 
the occasion to find how much valuable information could be 
obtained of such a man in regard to an article so taken ; and I 
found it was very little. The patient noticed a considerable 
amount of vertigo, a great deal of nausea, and much vomiting. 
He was unable to tell me any thing else. If I had had no other 
means of judging of the character of Yeratrum viride, I should 
have found no reason to conclude that as a medicine it could be 
any thing but a simple and pure emetic. The fact is that the 
physician seldom reaches the bed-side of the patient till the most 
urgent symptoms have passed-by, or till he has been dosed by the 
friends or the bystanders, some times judiciously and some times 
the contrary ; and between the discomfort and the fright (if the 
latter occurs) no accurate observations are made and of course no 
accurate information can be given. This I imagine is about as 
37 
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much as is commonly ascertained, or as much as we can expect 
to ascertain, as a general rule, from such cases ; so that it will be 
sufficiently obvious that the knowledge of the materia medica 
can never be much advanced in this manner; and yet the little 
information that may be thus obtained should not be neglected. 
OF WHAT THE BIATERIA MEDICA SHOULD CONSIST. 

Previous to the commencement of my account of the Classes of 
Medicines which I shall adopt, of the indvidual agents which 
these Classes will comprise, and of their application to the treat- 
ment of particular diseases, it may be proper, perhaps necessary 
to state the principles upon which my materia medica will be 
made-up, and of the nomenclature in this department which I 
shall adopt. According to my views, the catologue of the articles 
of the materia medica, that every physician ought to have at his 
command, should comprise 

1. Every indigenous remedial agent which is definitely known 
to be really capable of being useful in the treatment of any cases 
of disease, whether it is active or mild in its efiects, whether it is 
of primary value and capable of being relied-on exclusively iu 
the management ot severe complaints, or is only of secondary 
importance, and merely proper as an auxiliary, and whether it 
requires officinal preparation, or only extemporaneous ; and 

2. Every exotic article of the same general character that can 
be conveniently obtained and easily kept. 

To those who are inclined to adopt the supposed opinion, so 
often quoted, of Lord Bacon, that " a multiplicity of remedies is 
the child of ignorance," who suppose that the body of medicinal 
agents now in the hands of physicians does not need an increase 
in the number of its articles, that the materia medica is already 
encumbered with many superfluous drugs, that redundancy rath- 
er than deficiency is always its defect ; that even the very active 
substances are more numerous than can be of use to any physi- 
cian, that retrenchment is now more necessary than augmenta- 
tion, and in short, that but few medicines are necessary for the 
best management of all diseases, and perhaps that the Lancet, 
Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, and Dichlorid of Mercury 
are amply sufficient for most cases, such a catalogue may appear 
preposterously extensive. It has repeatedly been suggested to 
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me by some of my professional acquaintance, ttat my materia 
medica is much too extensive; that the profession at large can 
never become acquainted with so many articles ; that if the great 
body of physicians could actually do this, they would never have 
occasion to employ a twentieth part of the list, etc. But I know 
from personal inquiries and investigations that this is a great 
undervaluation of the capabilities of the medical profession. The 
elderly practitioners, with whom I made acquaintance while I 
was engaged in the studies preparatory to the practice of medi- 
cine, and with whom I continued intercourse, as long as they sur- 
vived, had as extensive a materia medica as I have, and I never 
heard them mention any difficulty in regard to their attainment of 
it, and I am sure that I never found any myself. The same has 
been equally true of the medical students, with whom I have 
been best acquainted. It has been particularly insisted that med- 
ical students can never acquire a knowledge of so many articles, 
and can not fail of being embarrassed and perplexed by such an 
extensive catalogue ; and yet I have known a large number who 
had readily and easily made themselves familiar with the powers 
operations and effects of all the articles that I ever treated-of in 
ray instructions ; and if they were botanists, of a considerable ad- 
ditional number of articles. This has been the fact generally with 
my own private pupils, and not a few have done it, who only attended 
my public instructions. A stronger and more valid objection than 
this must therefore be found to an extensive materia medica. In 
fact it requires but a very little labor and pains to acquire a knowl- 
edge of a limited and small materia medica, and this I suppose 
is the principal reason why such a materia medica has been so 
popular with so many of the profession. 

In favor of the opinion that but few — very few remedies are 
ever necessary, it is said that an immense host of the greatest 
names in the medical profession may be readily and speedily 
arrayed. It is an unquestionable fact that some of the ablest men 
of the medical profession at the present day, as well as in former 
times — ablest as respects mental and intellectual endowments, 
but not by any means in point of practical skill, more particularly 
the practitioners in the department of surgery, have entertained 
and practised upon these principles, or the principles here referred- 
to. " Hoffmannus eam coudat legem" — " perpaucis selectis raed- 
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icamentis ad morbos, et sanaudos, et arcendos, utendum" — "paucse 
enim et simplicissimse sunt morborum causae, ideoque iis etiam 
removendis pauca sufficiunt adminicula." {Prcefatio Editom 
Parisiani Consultationum Medicarum Hermanni Boerhaomii 
Parisiis 1750.) " Ex vero scribit Johannes Langius" — " ego dico 
desipere eos medicos, qui pluribus medicamentis aliquid expedi- 
unt quod paucioribus transigi potest." {Ihidem.) "Egregium 
profecto Damasceni est consilium" — " pbarmaca pauca tenenda 
tibi sunt, et quorum operationes ac potestates multoties expertus 
es ; totius enim multitudinis notitia incomprebensibilis est, et 
cum per singulas volueris inquirendo discurrere, multiplici diver- 
sitate distentus, nescies cui debeas fidem adhibere." {Ihidem) 
" In banc rem scribit Wedelius." " Res se babet hsec instar ami- 
corum." " Magis agstimamus unum vel alterum amicum, quara 
centum notos." " Multi etiam amicitiam offerunt, pauci meren- 
tur." "Ita etiam curiosum, selectum et expertum medicamen- 
tum, reliquis omnibus praeferendum est." " Qui omnes habet 
amicos, neutrum babet ; qui omnia novit, neutrum novit." [Ihi- 
dem.) A celebrated physician of Boston (Mass.) a native of Scot- 
land, and I believe educated at its most celebrated school, says 
" A proper regimen and diet, and not exceeding a dozen notedly 
efficacious medicines, properly applied, is the true effectual mate- 
ria medica." ( Wm. Doiigl. M. D. Hist. Brit. Settlem. in N.A. 
Bost. 1749, Vol. I. p. 175.) In a letter from Joseph Celestine 
Mutis V7hose name is inseparably connected with the materia 
medica, to the younger Linnaeus, dated " Mines Tbagua 12 Sep- 
tember 1778," this gentleman says " with regard to the remedies, 
of which I make use in my own practice, I would remark by the 
bye, that I believe the whole of practical medicine lies in a small 
compass, in which opinion the most eminent men concur." " The 
more simple and free from a jumble of numerous articles it is, the 
better, as you and everj'^ intelligent practitioner must soon discov- 
er, in spite of the preconceived opinions of the vulgar herd of 
physicians." " The materia medica to which I have recourse in 
my practice, is therefore of the most simple kind." " The repu- 
tation I have acquired among the Americans is such, that I am 
beset with a crowd of sick people, who flock after me, even in 
my rural retu'ements, having learned by experience that it is pos- 
sible to be well cured of their diseases at a very moderate ex- 
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pense." " A European could scarcely believe how little these 
people would spend upon physic, if the Apothecaries' shops were 
(happily to the advantage of humanity) banished from the coun- 
try." ( Vide Select Correspondence of Linnceus Lond. 1821, 
Vol. II. p. 584.) A writer (unquestionably a medical one) (in 
the Quart. Joum. Lond. Ed. Yol. lY. p. 8) says of Mr. Abernethy 
that his " greatest fault was an incurable skepticism respecting the 
power of drugs." " He condemned and despised, and scornfully 
treated the whole materia medica." " Apparently it would have 
given him no deep concern, if all the articles kept at Apotheca- 
ries' Hall, had been washed away in a general deluge of phar- 
macy." " The Blue pill, Plummer's pill, the infusions of Gen- 
tian and Senna, ^nd the decoction of Sarsaparilla, were almost 
the only preparations which he would have admitted into the 
Ark." " His maxim seemed to be ' one disease, one medicine.' " 
" A prejudice which so narrowed the labors of prescribing and 
compounding, was but too welcome to many of Mr. Abernethy's 
disciples, who applied his alterative treatment" (as he called it) 
"even to acute cases, and loudly professed, at the outset of their 
career, that they had no faith in any other method of proceding, 
that is to say, no regard for medicines, the various properties of 
which had never occupied their attention." " Some of them 
also naturally became too regardless of local remedies, where such 
remedies would have been useful." 

But the whole materia medica has very often been alleged to 
be very nearly a worthless department of medicine — one of not 
sufficient importance to justify the bestowment of much if any 
time and attention upon it, either in the way of private study, or 
of attendence upon public instruction. Mr. Lawrence says " gen- 
eral anatomy and physiology furnish the principles by which we 
are guided in our attempts to preserve health, to alleviate and 
remove disorder, and to cure disease." " Fr^m this quarter we 
must expect the future improvement in our profession ; not from 
the addition of new medicines to a catalogue already too long ; 
not from fresh accessions to that mass of clinical observations 
which lie unread on the shelves of our medical libraries." {Law. 
Lect. 071 Phys. Zool. and Nat. Hist. Man, Salem. 1828 p. 57.) 
I have very often indeed heard and read just such statements as 
this from the anatomists. For myself however, I can not dis- 
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cover how " general anatomy and physiology" can possibly fur- 
nish a single principle of therapeutics ; or how a principle or 
principles can be substituted for remedial agents. I can not un- 
derstand how the most minute, and the most profound knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology, or any principles deduced from this 
knowledge, without a materia medica, can ever enable us to cure 
even a single individual disease. How can anatomy and physi- 
ology, or any principle or principles deduced from them, ever 
enable us to cure Intermittent, or Syphilis, or Scabies, or Diar- 
rhcea, or Cholera, or any other specific disease in the whole nos- 
ology? Notwithstanding this broad and unqualified assertion 
from one reckoned among the great men of the present age, it 
appears to me that we must still be indebted tq clinical observa- 
tions for our pathology, and to the materia medica for our means 
of curing all diseases, except a few that fall exclusively within 
the province of surgery, and require nothing but mere mechani- 
cal measures and processes. Indeed I can discover no reason why 
such measures and processes should not be reckoned a part of the 
materia medica as much as a substance that is swallowed into the 
alimentary canal. But upon this I do not by any means insist, 
not deeming it of the least importance one way or the other. 
That much which has been called pathology, and has been alleged 
to be founded upon clinical observation, has been nothing more 
than a record of the mere imaginings of the physician, constitutes 
no valid objection to accurate and correct pathology founded upon 
true clinical observations. The counterfeit always proves the val- 
ue of that which is counterfeited. An American writer says " yon 
ought to cultivate with unwearied industiy, first of all, and most 
of all, pathology." " In this department, more than any other, 
lies the ' great strength' of a physician." '" A man so familiar 
with morbid phenomena as readily to detect the seat, character 
and stage of a disease, and able with tolerable certainty to anti- 
cipate its progress and result, possesses an enviable talent, and is a 
giant in his profession, whatever may have been his opportunities 
in early life." Our medical writings are in fact full of such sen- 
timents as the preceding from Lawrence and others. But to use 
the language of the Medico-Chiurgical Review, " the materia 
medica after all furnishes us with the powder, shot and cannon 
by which we assail the citadels of disease ; and without this mate- 
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riel of war, all our fine-spun rules of gunnery and fortification are 
of no avail." Eeview. A. T. Thorn. Elem. Mat. Med. (& Therap. 
in Med. Chiriirg. Rev. for Ajrr. 1833, JVumh. 52, Vol. XXII. 
p. 321. 

It is commonly and constantly said in favor of a small materia 
medica, that it is better to understand thoroughly even a very few 
articles, than to be acquainted superficially and imperfectly with 
a considerable number. In short, from the meagerness and small 
extent ot the catalogue of the materia medica of some, and even 
many practitioners of medicine, it would seem that they are 
guided by the old maxim in regard to wealth, viz. " non qui multa 
possidet, sed qui pancis indiget dives est." It appears to me how- 
ever to be very certain that no knowledge, be it ever so thorough, 
can ever render a very few articles of medicine either the most 
proper, or the most useful for the exclusive treatment of a great 
variety of cases, and of the most diverse diseases. It appears to 
me that the educated, graduated, licensed, or as he is so fondly 
called, the regular practitioner, who habitually treats every vari- 
ety of case of all species of disease, with a very few articles of med- 
icine, is in no respect better than the uneducated, non-graduated, 
unHcensed and irregular quack, who does precisely the same 
thing ; and perhaps he is even worse ; the thing, as I insist, being 
precisely the same, whether practised by the educated or unedu- 
cated, the graduated, the licensed or the unlicensed, the regular 
or the irregular practitioner ; and in my view no salvo can either 
excuse or justify it. Indeed, as I have just said, I think it less 
excusable in the educated than in the uneducated man. As ap- 
pear to me, no knowledge however perfect, of the powers, opera- 
tions and effects of Depletion of Blood, Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa, the antiphlogistic cathartic salts, the non-evacu- 
ant antiphlogistics, Disoxyd and Dichlorid of Mercury, Senna 
and SarsapariDa can possibly render these articles either proper 
or useful in nearly all diseases. If to these we should add 
Ipomoea Pm-ga, Polygala Senega, Urginea Squilla, and half 
a dozen analogous articles, such a materia medica could never 
make even a tolerable practitioner ; and yet I have known a con- 
siderable number of physicians, some of whom had attained to 
very considerable distinction and eminence, whose materia med- 
ica was pretty exactly what I have specified, and not by any 
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means of a greater extent ; and I have very often been informed 
of numbers of sucb practitioners of medicine. It appears to me 
that the circnmstances that such a physician has been educated 
graduated or licensed, and that he is considered as being in regu- 
lar standing among his professional brethren, does not in the least 
either change, or in any way affect his time character, though it 
may indeed affect his reputation and his business. I have known 
many men who were much better acquainted with a considerably 
greater number of far more valuable agents, but who were held 
in no estimation, in consequence of a deficiency of some of the 
forms of education now fashionable, or from not having attended 
public lectures at certain institutions. Some of the most learned 
and accomplished physicians that I have ever known have had 
private educations merely. As appears to me, the opinions id 
relation to a very limited materia medica now under considera- 
tion are as unfounded and in fact as false, as any with which indo- 
lence — indeed sheer laziness ever attempts to palliate its own 
deficiences and consequent misdeeds. I fear however that the 
opinions which I am combating are but too popular, and forever 
likely to be so, with the medical student and the young practi- 
tioner, of many of whom-, we may use the words of a clerical 
writer mutatis mutandis, in regard to theological students and 
young clergymen. "Short as is the term of our professional 
study, the youth of our land are disposed practically to make it 
shorter." " Under the specious plea" (of poverty and necessity) 
" they take a short cut in medicine^ and run before they are sent.' 
" They find" (there is reason to believe that some never make the 
discovery) " when it is too late, that they have deceived them- 
selves, and robbed their minds of that knowledge and experience, 
by which they might have been thoroughly prepared for their 
professional duties." {Amer. Bib. Rejpos. Jan. 1838, Numh. 29, 
Vol. II. p. 36, J. Packard on Stud. Classics.) The prevalence 
of such opinions, it is quite evident, is much more convenient for 
the indolent practitioner than useful for the sick. Dr. Good ob- 
serves to the same effect, that " there are some practitioners who 
think that all the articles which are of real use in the cure of dis- 
ease, lie within a small compass, and may be learned without 
burdening the memory." " This remark" (Dr. Good continues) 
" may be allowed to those who are limited to a portable dispen- 
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sary, as in traveling or on ship-board ; but when uttered under 
other circumstances, it savors less of wisdom than of indolence." , 
He adds, " we may easily indeed substitute one medicine for an 
other, but it is very rarely that we can hereby obtain an integral 
representative — a remedy possessing not only the general, but the 
particular qualities of that, whose place is supplied, so as to be 
adapted to the exact state of the disease, and the express charac- 
ter of the idiosyncrasy." The justice of Lord Bacon's remark 
elsewhere quoted, depends intirely upon the age, in which it was 
made, and the circumstances from which it doubtless originated ; 
as at that time it was not uncommon to find twenty, fifty and 
even seventy or more, heterogeneous, and often incompatible arti- 
cles mipgled in one prescription. I once requested a physician 
of very high character and eminence to suppose that the materia 
medica was to be reduced to thirty articles, and to give me a list 
of the thirty, that he would retain. The reply was that he had 
endeavored in vain to make out such a list. He did not think 
that medicine at the present day could be practised with so small 
a number of articles, I also requested an other physician of 
equally high character and eminence to suppose that the materia 
medica was to be reduced to a hundred articles, and to give me a 
list of the hundred, that he woifld retain. The reply to this was 
that he had bestowed much thought upon the subject, and had 
attempted such a catalogue, but had by no means succeded to 
his mind, in making-out one, and therefore he did not send one. 
He said that though he might not use one quarter of this number 
of medicinal agents in his ordinary daily practice, yet extraordi- 
nary cases required extraordinary remedies, so that when he be- 
gan to cast about and make provision for cases of this char- 
acter, as he had met with, in the course of his professional career, 
his list soon overwent a hundred. He added that he could dis- 
cover no good reason why the materia medica should be restricted 
within such narrow limits. For his own part he said he should 
be glad to possess at least half a dozen articles of the same gene- 
ral character as Papaver somniferum, half a dozen articles of the 
same general character as Cinchona lanceolata, half a dozen arti- 
cles of the same general character as Alcohol officinale or Spiritus 
Yini Gallicus, with no more difi'erence than exists between 
very nearly allied articles of a natural group of medicinal agents 
38 
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He observed that he always considered it very unfortunate in the 
materia medica, to have only one article of a particular charac- 
ter, as in the case of the articles above named. Though there is 
frequently great similarity and affinity between many of the vast 
multitude of diseases, to which the human race is subject, yet it 
is confidently believed that from difference in climate, season and 
period — sex, age and temperament — diathesis, type and duration 
— idiosyncrasy, habit and even prejudices — as well as proegume- 
nal and procatarctic* causes, together with various other acciden- 
tal circumstances, no two instances, even of the same disease, and 
much less of diseases commonly considered to be specifically dis- 
tinct, are ever to be considered as precisely alike both in quality 
and degree. In fact, the regimen and medication of the early 
stages of every case, if at all efficient, must always essentially 
modify and cause peculiar variations in the condition and symp- 
toms of the secondary stages. 

In cases which pediluvium and slight rubefacients to the ex- 
tremities, conjoined with weak diaphoretic infusions, are capable 
of curing, it would be worse than useless to employ active and 
energetic remedies ; and on the contrary, when the most powerful 
agents in our possession are scarcely sufficient to resist the vio- 
lence and arrest the progress of a severe and dangerous malady, 
surely it would be worse than culpable — it would be actually crim- 
inal, to confide in vveak and comparatively inefficient articles. 
Many medicines, like diseases, agree in their general operation ; 
but yet, every individual agent doubtless has it peculiarities ; and 
if it is important to discriminate shades of disease, it must be 
equally so, to adapt the remedy with the same accuracy to the 
condition of the case. It is not supposed that cases of acute dis- 
ease often require at one time, any considerable variety of medi- 
cines ; but those which are employed should be selected with 
judgment, and be the most appropriate to the existing circum- 
stances. In chronic diseases however, their long continuance, 
their frequent obstinacy, the great changes which they sometimes 
undergo during their progress, and the well known tendency of 
the human system to become in a short time insusceptible of 

*I use the terms proegumenal and procatarctic in a strictly technical, precise and 
restricted or limited sense, and by no means in the vague and unlimited acceptations 
in which predisposing and exciting are always employed at the present day. 
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impressions from a long employed agent, while it continues to be 
capable of being acted-upon, by an other article, perhaps even of 
inferior power, but with some shades of variation in quality, often 
render a much greater variety, and a much longer succession of 
remedies absolutely necessary. Now such a variety and such a 
succession can never be supplied from a small and limited cata- 
logue of articles. 

But even on the ground of substitution, an extensive catalogue 
may be not only useful, but necessary. The pecuniary circum- 
stances of a patient, the situation of a physician remote from an 
adequate supply of such articles as he might perhaps prefer, or 
even some sudden and special emergency, may render judicious 
substitution absolutely indispensible. I have often heard it said 
that the very best medicines in the abstract for the case, without 
reference to price, should always be prescribed even for the most 
indigent patient, on the ground that it will be the cheapest on the 
whole ; and that if it should not be, health and life are not to be 
risked for the difference in the cost of different medicines. All 
that I have to say to this is that I have often had patients that 
would dispense with medicines in preference to obtaining those 
which were expensive, even though they might not be absolutely 
unable to pay for them ; and that I have still oftener had patients 
that were wholly unable to pay for expensive medicines however 
necessary they might be, for the restoration ot their health. I 
believe that it is the usage in hospitals, dispensaries, alms-houses, 
and in all charitable institutions, to prescribe the cheaper article 
in preference to that which is more expensive, provided it can by 
any means be made to answer the purpose, even in a far inferior 
manner, and after a considerably longer time. I have more than 
once had knowledge of a physician's receiving heavy censures 
from the non-medical' overseers of such institutions as I have men- 
tioned above, for prescribing Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum 
instead of crudg bark of Cinchona, and even cheaper articles, 
and that even to patients who paid a moderate but fair compensa- 
tion for their attendence, and under circumstances in which the 
physician thought that nothing else but what he directed would 
by any means have answered the desired purpose. I once hap- 
pened to be in a region where Intermittent was endemic, without 
any Cinchona or Quinine in my possession, or any salts of the 
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Oxyds of Cinchonirmm or Quminum, and mthont being able to 
obtain any of these articles within about a thousand miles. I had 
an abundance of the best crude bark of Cinchona, that has been 
obtainable since the introduction of its active principles into com- 
mon use ; but the disease was too intense to yield to any quantity 
of this, that I could induce any patient to swallow. I likewise 
had Arsenous Acid, but the disease would no more yield to this 
agent, than it would to crude bark of Cinchona. Neither would 
it yield to these two in conjunction. There was an abundance of 
Cornus florida in the vicinity, but I had previously ascertained 
its utter impotence in any thing like intense Intermittent. Here 
true and adequate equivalents of Cinchonine and Quinine, and of 
the Salts of the Oxyds of Cinchoninum and Quininum, were much 
needed, but not to be had. But the subject of substitutes for all 
the important agents of the materia medica is rendered very im- 
portant by certain considerations resulting from the character of 
the medical profession, as it is now constituted in our country, 
and as it must continue to be constituted so long as our political 
institutions remain what they are at present ; for (what may at 
first view seem very strange and incredible to some) our political 
institutions have a very great influence upon the practice of med- 
icine and upon the success of candidates for this practice, in ob- 
taining and retaining an establishment. There are very many 
instances in which it is undoubtedly best to omit the administra- 
tion of the most eligible remedies for a given case of dangerous 
disease, and in their stead to employ articles of inferior efficacy, 
and less perfect adaptation to the exigencies of the malady. 
"Where the true powers and operations of a remedy under its sev- 
eral modes of administration are not at all understood, but in fact 
wholly misapprehended by the non-medical public, and particu- 
larly by the relations, friends and immediate attendents of the 
patient, and where at the same time, there are the most fixed and 
inveterate prejudices and the most erroneous opinions in regard 
to its effects, such as will cause all, or nearly all of the inconveni- 
ent, distressing and dangerous symptoms that belong exclusively 
to the disease, and even the death of the patient, when this bap- 
pens, to be ascribed to the medicine, thus bringing not. only the 
medicine, but the physician prescribing it, into wholly unmerited 
disrepute, and therefore greatly lessening, and often even destroy- 
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ing the usefulness of both. I do not think that any physician i8 
under any obligation te employ such medicine. On the contrary 
it is not only the part of wisdom, but of duty also, to omit alto- 
gether the employment of such agent in his whole practice, till the 
prevalent popular errors are sufficiently obviated to admit of the 
articles' being used without the consequences heretofore mention- 
ed. It may be said perhaps, that it is the duty of the physician 
to administer such articles in a concealed form. This however can 
rarely if ever be done, in the case of medicines in regard to 
which highly erroneous notions, and very strong prejudices pre- 
vail. In the first place, most people, under such circumstances, 
will become acquainted with, and easily recognize both the exter- 
nal sensible properties and the ordinary operative effects of all 
agents respecting which there are the popular feelings, that I have 
specified. Beside this, the physician will always be directly 
questioned as to whether he is giving the odious and offensive 
agent, and he will be obliged to utter a deliberate falsehood, with 
the certainty of being detected sooner or later, if he gives suffi- 
cient to produce any useful effect. It may also be said that a 
physician ought to give-up a patient, that he is not allowed to 
treat in the manner which he judges best. If this should be done 
however, no practitioner of medicine could retain any business, if 
he has dishonorable competitors, since such competitors would 
infallibly propagate false notions in regard to the powers, opera- 
tions and effects of all the most important medicines, and kindle 
prejudices against their use, for the express purpose of depriving 
a man (who acted conscientiously and upon such principles) of 
business, and of getting rid of him. Neither of these methods 
of proceding can therefore be acted-upon. "When first called to 
prescribe for an individual case, it has not been uncommon, even 
before I had made any investigation as respects the signs* and 
symptoms, or the nature and character of the disease, for the pa- 
tient or some of the bystanding relations and friends to attempt 
to stipulate, as the condition of my attendence, that I should 
prescribe no Dichlorid of Mercury, nor any other Mercu- 
rial ; that I should direct no Papaver in any shape or form • 
that I should employ no Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum, and 
no intoxicating liquor, and more especially no Alcohol and Wine. 
By different persona other different articles have been objected-to 
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and very often all Poisons have been specified. Now, if one phy- 
sician will not engage to humor all these caj)rices, there are 
enough others to be found who will ; and no one does well to 
enter the medical profession who has not made-up his mind to 
comply with all this. I know very many physicians who, since 
the years 1830 and 1840 have scarcely, if at all, prescribed the 
Dichlorid of Mercury. This utter discontinuance of its use has 
resulted from the very strong popular prejudices against it, which 
have been produced by the incessant declamations against it of 
Beachites, Thompsonians, Homeopathists, Hydropathists, etc, 
(commonly so called) and the consequent nearly invariable cus- 
tom of almost every one not belonging to the medical profession, 
and of persons erroneously considered by the public universally 
as belonging to it, of ascribing every undesirable, inconvenient 
and dangerous symptom of every disease intirely to Mercurials, 
and mainly to Dichlorid of Mercury. In such a state of things, 
it is neither expedient, proper nor right that a physician should 
destroy his own reputation, and consequently his usefulness in all 
respects, by persisting in the employment of an agent, in regard 
to which there are such apprehensions, and such prejudices, even 
when they are wholly unfounded, which is not altogether the fact, 
as Dichlorid of Mercury is actually employed by many practi- 
tioners of medicine who style themselves regular physicians. 

In very many cases where I considered Papaver as very strong- 
ly indicated, and very much needed, I have been constrained to 
omit its itse, because there was so much fear or dread of it that 
every unpleasant and every undesirable symptom of the disease 
would inevitably be ascribed to it, if it were used at all, and even 
death itself, provided this should happen. All this will be the 
fact, even where the patient, and his relations do not undertake 
to make any stipulations betorehand ; where they deny that they 
have any objections to, or prejudices against any single article ot 
the whole materia medica ; and where they profess to wish that yon 
should prescribe according to your own best judgment. I have 
intirely lost many a good employer, in consequence of curing an 
almost desperate disease in some individual of the family, mainly 
by means of a remedial agent, in regard to which apprehensions 
were entertained, though intirely disavowed and denied. I have 
lost the business of more than one family in consequence of arrest- 
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ing attacks of what is commonly called Puerperal Delirium (after 
the cases had been pronounced incurable and inevitably fatal, by 
an other physician) on the ground that I accomplished this by 
what was deemed too free a use of Papaver, though only sufficient 
to produce quiet sleep ior about three hours. In two instances, I 
have lost the business of a family, because an Apothecary in- 
formed the male head of it that I had used Camphor at the rate 
of two drachms in the twenty-four hours, in the case of his wife, 
while affected by a severe, urgent and dangerous disease, at the 
beginning of which it was stipulated that I should administer no 
Papaver. I have lost employers in consequence of having been 
discovered to have used Datura Tatula. I have lost employers in 
consequence of having been discovered to have used Veratrum 
viride. I have repeatedly lost employers in consequence of hav- 
ing been discovered to have used Strychnos Nux-vomica. I have 
lost employers in consequence of their discovering that I had 
used Tincture of Canthai-is internally, beside being much slan- 
dered and abused in addition, I have lost employers in conse- 
quence of having been discovered to have used Acidum Arsenosum, 
and have known all this happen to other physicians as well as to 
myself 

Such a state of things has been produced by the fact that very 
many physicians, who are rival candidates for professional em- 
ployment, are in the habit of treating competitors exactly as the 
political parties in our country treat the candidates for office of 
then* opponents, i. e. slander and traduce them almost without 
any limit. The measures that are used without scruple in poli- 
tics, and that are attended with a greater or less degree of suc- 
cess, are employed without hesitation in small and merely per- 
sonal matters ; and this is the way in which our political institu- 
tions affect even the practice of medicine. I have known a med- 
ical professor of a distinguished institution to call upon a family 
that were perfect strangers to him, one of whose number lay dead 
in the house at the time, to inform them that the deceased was 
undoubtedly killed by an other physician who had made the pa- 
tient two visits, at one of which a bare laxative dose of Tincture 
of Aloe and Myrrh was prescribed, and at the other eight Dover's 
powders of five grains each by actual weight were left, one of 
which was directed to be taken every three hours. The particu- 
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lar affection for which this prescription was made was Catarrhus 
communis. The patient however had an inveterate disease of the 
heart. He had no attendence during the night but took three or 
fom* of his powders at the prescribed times. In the morning he 
fell suddenly into what is called a dieing state, and actually ex- 
pired in a very few minutes. This case is mentioned only as a 
sample of hundreds probably, which have given rise to the state 
of things specified, and which must inevitably occasion such a 
state. If the medicine taken had been any thing else, no matter 
what, the same charge would have been made, and had actually 
been made of a great number of the most useful, and the most 
valuable agents of the materia medica, begetting a most invete- 
rate prejudice against them all, so that if employed at all, the 
fact must be carefully concealed, if it should be by any means 
practicable, or the physician prescribing them will be abandoned. 
!Now in such a state of things, what course ought a practitioner of 
medicine to take ? In brief, I would on the whole advise all phy- 
sicians, who intend to live and prosper by the medical profession, 
never to employ medicines in any case, as to which either the 
patient or his attending friends and relations have very strong 
fears or very strong prejudices. Under such circumstances, it is 
always best to select agents for the treatment of patients against 
which they have no such objections. Such a state of things very 
clearly evinces the importance of an extensive materia medica. 
If our catalogue of articles could be as extensive as is to he de- 
sired, and if we had perfect equivalents for all the most impoi-tant 
articles, the difiiculty here described would thereby be very ma- 
terially diminished. The most successful physician that I ever 
knew — the most successful in the only way by which professional 
merit is now estimated, viz. by his attainment of great popularity, 
made himself thus successful by never prescribing any thing that 
the patient or his attendent relations and friends were afraid-of,or 
had any prejudices against; and by always prescribing a greater 
or less quantity of any thing that the patient was desirous of tak- 
ing, or his attending relations and friends were desirous that he 
should take. 

A catalogue founded upon the principles here contended-for, 
would of course exclude many mild and only moderately efficient 
foreign articles, which are difficult to be obtained and preserved, 
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as well as all those both indigenous and foreign whose powers are 
doubtful or uncertain. However, medicines of moderate powers 
are undoubtedly too much neglected at the present day. I would 
not by any means inculcate that such agents are ever to be exclu- 
sively relied upon, in severe and dangerous diseases, but only that 
as a general rule they are the most appropriate in moderate cases. 
It is true many active and powerful agents may be rendered mod- 
erate and mild by a suitable diminution of their dose ; but this is 
not by any means always the fact. There are cases assuredly, in 
which the active narcotics for example will fail of producing sal- 
utary effects, but in which even the mild euphrenics will accom- 
plish all that is required. In like manner the mere eccoprotics or 
the laxatives often render service, when the purgatives, and much 
more the drastics, even in greatly reduced doses will inevitably do 
injury. But it is supposed by some that a widely extended cata- 
logue of medicines may, by its multiplicity, perplex the student 
and burden the young practitioner, and thus in part hinder the 
necessary discrimination in regard to such a number of articles. 
However, after a suitable education and other due qualifications 
for practice, there can be no sort of danger of this. To assist the 
mere student in acquiring and retaining a knowledge of such a 
catalogue of articles, and to aid his discrimination in the applica- 
tion of them, I would recommend that he as well as the young 
practitioner -should in his own mind distribute them into two great 
classes, the one to consist of efiicient or active remedies, upon 
which reliance may be placed in the severest diseases ; the other 
to comprise such as possess inferior powers, suited only to the 
treatment of mild cases, or useful as auxiliaries merely to the 
former class, in the more violent complaints. It ought to be no 
objection to an extensive catalogue of remedies that particular 
practitioners have been more or less successful, as much so as 
their professional neighbors, and whether successful or not, have 
attained to high reputations, who have employed only a small 
number of articles, or even that the majority of the physicians 
throughout the country employ only a few. Individuals (perhaps 
often from accidental causes) some times become more minutely 
acquainted with the powers of certain articles, than the great 
body of their brethren, and from frequent employment of them 
acquire a skill and dexterity in their management, under which 
39 
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they may in fact be preferable to medicines in more general use 
and in fact intrinsically more appropriate, but which are man- 
aged with less of the skill and dexterity above referred-to, and 
therefore are inferior in their effects. 

Galen says "raedicus omnium stirpium (si fieri potest) periti- 
am habeat, sin minus plurium saltern quibus frequenter iitun- 
tur," i. e. the physician should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole materia medica (if it is possible) but if not, he should at 
least be well acquainted with every thing in general use. It is 
said by Oribasius that " simplicium medicamentorum, et faculta- 
tum quae in eis insunt cognitio ita necessaria est, ut sine ea nemo 
rite medicari queat ;" i. e. the knowledge of (all) simple medi- 
cines and of their powers is so necessary that without it no one 
can properly cure diseases. It must be obvious that no mechanic 
can be expected to work well without good implements and a suf- 
ficient number of them ; and on a little consideration, it will be 
equally obvious that no physician can cure disease without good 
remedies and an abundant supply of them. The materia medica 
unquestionably stands in very much the same relation to the phy- 
sician as tools to the mechanic — arms to the warrior — and ma- 
chinery to the manufacturer. The greatest theoretical attain- 
ments in other respects, the minutest knowledge of physiology 
and pathology, and the most accurate judgment, without a knowl- 
edge of the instruments, constitute the mere amateur ; it is skill 
and dexterity in the use and application of means, in addition to 
the other qualifications, that forms the valuable practical man. 
Nothing so- strikingly exhibits the preeminence of civilized socie- 
ty, as the numerous facilities which it affords for furnishing the 
comforts, conveniences and necessaries of life. Since the middle 
of the eighteenth century a new and surprising impulse has been 
given to the efforts for furiiishing the means of the improvement of 
almost every department, ^hich regards the happiness or prosper- 
ity of man. The profession of medicine has perhaps had its share 
of the spirit, which distinguishes the present age ; and in many 
of its branches, has kept pace with the rest of the world. The 
present state of chimistry, botany, anatomy, physiology and sur- 
gery, is an ample demonstration of this fact. There are some other 
branches however, in which it is very doubtful whether there has 
been a proportional advance in the scale toward perfection, 
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though tliey have unquestionably been at least some what 
proved. Among these the materia medica is very obviously to 
be ranked. A few new articles comparatively have been occa- 
sionally discovered, and pharmaceutic chimistryhas added a few 
useful preparations, but not many new properties of medicmes 
have been ascertained and investigated, or new principles and 
rules for their application have been established, at least since the 
days of Cullen and his immediate successors. This state of 
things, if rightly considered, instead of being a hindrance, really 
offers the most animating encouragement for the pursuit of mate- 
ria medica. Many other fields of science have been so fully 
explored that comparatively only a few unproductive gleanings 
are to be anticipated ; but here, though the main roads have long 
been opened, new paths may be cleared and traversed in eveiy 
direction. Besides, an important part of the surface has only 
been glanced- at, but never accurately surveyed. Indigenous ma- 
teria medica is comparatively a new region. Most of it has been 
traversed only in a very casual and superficial manner. It is to 
this that our attention ought to be particularly turned. 

So far as the cure of disease is concerned, all the other depart- 
ments of medicine would be absolutely valueless without the ma- 
teria medica. The most minute knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology, the most perfect acquaintance with all that is known of 
pathology, with all the subordinate topics which these departments 
comprise (to say nothing of chimistry, mineralogy, botany and 
zoology, commonly reckoned as auxiliary branches of medicine) 
will never enable us to cure a single disease without materia med- 
ica and pharmacy. However difi*erent it may be from the ordi- 
nary estimate, materia medica is the crown of the whole, without 
which, all the rest would be comparatively valueless. To all 
this, perhaps some one may adduce surgery as constituting an 
exception ; but it is by no means such. Mechanical measures 
and processes belong as much to the materia medica as fortuitous 
lesions and deformities belong to pathology and nosology. 

In my subsequent continuation of this work, it will be my 
endeavor to bestow particular attention upon indigenous articles 
of medicine, at least where they possess any thing like first rate 
activity, and where their powers have been ascertained with any 
considerable accuracy, At the same time I shall endeavor not to 
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bestow an undue degree of attention even upon these. As is 
commonly believed, there are but about four articles of the mate- 
ria medica from the vegetable kingdom, for which there are not 
either good, or at least tolerable substitutes growing in North 
America. The most important of the articles for which there is 
no American substitute is the exuded and inspissated descending 
sap of Papaver somniferum, commonly called Turkey Opium. It 
has long been supposed that Lactucarium possesses powers and 
produces effects very similar to Opium, only on the whole rather 
preferable. I commenced the practice of medicine with this no- 
tion derived from books, and from practitioners of various ages. 
Being altogether disappointed in my own practice, as respects 
the expected narcotic operation of this substance, I have been 
induced to experiment with it, at least at half a dozen different 
times, in the course of the forty-two or forty-three years, that I 
have been engaged in the practice of medicine. In these exper- 
iments I have commonly employed an imported article reputed 
to be, and having every appearance of being of the very best 
quality — an article constantly employed by some of my profes- 
sional neighbors, apparently with great satisfaction, in doses of 
half a grain — a grain, and for aught I know, two grains in some 
cases. I have caused this article to be taken in doses of a drachm 
— two drachms — three drachms — and even four drachms, with no 
more narcotic effect than was produced by as many grains, with 
the exception only, that the quantity of two hundred and forty 
grains i. e. half an ounce Troy weight, commonly produced more 
or less nausea, but never to the extent to occasion retching, and 
much less vomiting. This effect was always inconsiderable and 
transient. As I failed of producing any narcotic effect from the 
imported article, I repeatedly prepared a Lactucarium from the 
American Lactuca elongata, and from the cultivated Lactuca sa- 
tiva, by collecting and inspissating the descending milky sap in 
the full flowering season ; but I could perceive no difference be- 
tween the article prepared by myself and that which was import- 
ed. The imported article, which I have had, was reputed to have 
been brought some times from England, when it was supposed to 
be the product of Lactuca virosa, and some times from Continen- 
tal Europe, when it was supposed (on what authority I know not) 
to be the product of Lactuca Scariola. But all the exuded inspis- 
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sated juice wherever obtained has always been of much the same 
character. I have likewise tried the inspissated expressed juice, 
or at least what was understood to be such, and also the decoction 
and the infusion. Some times as many as half a dozen young 
men have taken the article at the same time, and some times not 
more than one, beside myself. The last experiments that I made 
were during the summer of 1851 upon a single pupil in the latter 
part of his professional studies, and upon myself. As near 
as I can recollect (for I have not at present access to my notes) 
it was pushed only to the dose of two drachms, though in previ- 
ous experiments it had been extended to four drac'hms, and in 
each case without any thing even like a narcotic operation. From 
such facts, it will readily be inferred that I do not consider Lac- 
tucarium of any value as a substitute for Opium. Without the 
least doubt the Poppy might be successfully and profitably culti- 
vated in either or all of the great sections of the U. S. A. and a 
better Opium might be prepared from it than we now obtain ; but 
such small work (as it is termed in this country) as collecting the 
sap from a plant like the Poppy is universally distasteful and irk- 
some to all U. S. A. laborers, so much so that they will never 
be inclined to engage in it, so long as coarser and rougher em- 
ployments, which require less attention, care and nicety of mani- 
pulation can be obtained. Could some means be devised for ob- 
taining Morphine, Codeine, and whatever other active principles 
there may be in Opium, from the crude Poppy-plant, our laborers 
might be induced to go into the culture of the article ; but I sus- 
pect not without. Several years ago I made a number of experi- 
ments upon a small scale to accomplish this purpose, but intirely 
without success. From such an utter failure in all my results I 
was much inclined to suspect that the active principles of Opium do 
not exist in their perfect state in the crude Poppy plant but only as 
compound-radicals of H. C. N. which are alcalized by combination 
with Oxygen, during the inspissation of the exuded sap, in anal- 
ogy with the oxydation and alcalization of the compound-radical 
of II. C. ]!^. in the leaves of Nicotiana Tabacum, by a process to 
which they are submitted long after being dried. This is a sub- 
ject worthy of thorough and speedy investigation since the pro • 
ducts of the Poppy congtitute undoubtedly the most important 
agents of the materia medica. 
The second article in importance, for which we possess no North 
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American substitute, is Cinchona, of which I speak as a unity 
since all the species in actual use seem to depend on Cinchonine 
and Quinine, or rather upon the salts of Cinchoninum and Quin- 
inum, for all their powers and all their therapeutic operations and 
effects. Cornus florida and some other species of the same Genus 
growing in the U. S. A. have been much vaunted hy many as 
ITorth American equivalents of, and substitutes for Cinchona, but 
I think without just grounds. I have made a number of trials of 
the crude bark of Cornus florida in Intermittent, but without the 
least success. So far as my observations go, it is no better in tliig 
disease than, the bark of Quercus alba ; and if it is good for noth- 
ing in Intermittent, it is jDrobably worthless in G-angrene. But 
negative testimony should never be admitted on any thing like 
light grounds, so that I hope many more thorough trials will be 
made with Cornus, before its true value in Intermittent and Gan- 
grene is considered as settled. The trials which I have made with 
Cornus seem to me to have been sufficient to establish an affirma- 
tive, but by no means a negative. I do not know of any thing 
else that has ever been supposed, on any good ground, to be an 
equivalent of, and substitute for Cinchona, which grows within 
the limits of the U.S. A. except Pinckneya pubens; and so far as I 
know, this has been no more perfectly investigated than Cornus. 
The third article in point of importance, for which we posses no 
North American substitute, is Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. This agent 
is of vastly less importance in the materia medica than either of 
the two preceding articles, since they could not possibly be dis- 
pensed with, while this might be, without any extreme inconveni- 
ence. Nevertheless I think it is altogether the best agent of its 
kind that we possess. Gillenia trifoliata and Gillenia stipulacea 
are commonly mentioned as the best North American substitutes 
for it, but I have never seen satisfactory evidence that such is the 
fact. But these two articles are so scarce, and so difficult to be 
obtained, that it is next to impossible to get enough of them for a 
fair trial. Such a circumstance as this would seem to be an insup- 
erable obstacle to their being substituted for it. In a number of 
instances, I have seen a recent very fine powder of the best root of 
Sanguinaria vernalis operate so nearly like Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, 
that the effects of the two were not to be distinguished ; and I 
have received much testimony to the same effect. The emetic 
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operation of the infusion and tincture of Sanguinaria vernalis is 
certainly very materially different. Besides, the root of Sanguin- 
aria is a very troublesome article to reduce to a sufficiently fine 
powder for an emetic, and it does not keep well when it is so pul- 
verized. I have seen a recent very fine powder of the leaves of 
Verbena hastata, and of Verbena Urticifolia, collected at the right 
time and properly dried, operate very much like Cephaelis Ipecac- 
uanha ; and others have had the same experience with these two 
articles. I think that the operation of an infusion of these two 
species of Verbena is materially difierent. Several other articles 
may probably be mentioned, that would answer about as well as 
these Verbenas ; so that Cephaelis Ipecacuanha might be dispensed- 
with without any great inconvenience. 

The fourth article in point of importance, for which we possess 
no North American substitute, is Kheiim (ofiicinale) and I know 
of nothing that is at all like it ; but happily it is an agent of no 
great importance, very good in its place, but far from being indis- 
pensable. Indigenous articles possess a great superiority over for- 
eign ones, in the circumstances that there is a possibility depen- 
dent upon ourselves of collecting them at exactly the right sea- 
son ; of rejecting dead and partially decayed specimens, which 
oft times can be done only while the article is recent ; of properly 
cleansing, drying and keeping them ; and of renewing them every 
year, when they do not perfectly retain their powers for a longer 
time. I say there is a possibility dependent upon ourselves of 
doing all this, though I have never been able to have it done ex- 
cept by myself and a very few professional friends. I never saw 
in any Apothecary's shop any Aristolochia Serpentaria, that even 
approximated to its best state. I once exhibited a small quantity 
of this article of my own collection and preservation to a profes- 
sional friend, who was excedingly partial to this medicine, and 
who prescribed it very often ; and so superior was my specimen, 
that he did not recognize it either by sight, smell or taste ; and 
when I named it, he would hardly beheve that it could be his 
favorite medicine. I never saw any thing like first rate Botrophis 
Actffioides m more than one Apothecary's shop. Indeed so infe- 
rior is this article as found in the shops, that as a general rule 
nothing can be accomplished with it as a medicine; so that it 
has no character with almost all physicians who have prescribed it 
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from the shops only. I never saw any first rate Sanguinaria ver- 
nalis in more than about three shops. In fact so inferior is this 
article an the shops, that I believe it has no character with ven- 
much the largest portion of our physicians ; certainly nineteen 
twentieths within my acquaintance, and perhaps ninety -nine hun- 
dredths in the country at large. Spigelia Marilandica, as found. 
in the shops, can scarcely be recognized by comparison with that 
of one's own collection and preservation. In short scarcely any 
even indigenous article, that is capable of deterioration, is ever 
found in our shops in any thing like the good state in which a 
scientific and careful physician may easily collect and preserve it 
for himself. In all probability there is always a greater or less 
degree of the same sort of deterioration of a large portion of the 
foreign articles kept in our shops. This it is impossible for us to 
prevent or remedy ;' but it is not so with indigenous articles. 
These we can either collect for ourselves, or some times cause 
them to be collected and preserved exactly according to our di- 
rections. These and various other facts and circumstances furnish 
strong grounds of preference for indigenous articles in comparison 
with foreign, whenever they possess a due degree of activity. 

It may be proper to state in this place that, as appears to me, a 
degree of knowledge of an individual agent, which would not 
entitle a foreign article to our notice, may render an indigenous 
one worthy of a place in this work. Even when my knowledge 
of an article of our indigenous materia medica is quite incomplete, 
I think it is important to record all that happens to be known. A 
connected summary of detached and traditional facts in regard 
to indigenous articles, whose powers, operations and efi'ects have 
never been systematically or thoroughly investigated, can not but 
be more or less useful. One individual physician may be ac- 
quainted with only a single fact in regard to an indigenous article, 
which fact perfectly alone or by itself may be of but little im- 
portance; and yet all the various insulated facts that maybe 
known by many different individuals of the medical profession, 
if recorded, brought together and arranged, may in the aggregate 
amount to quite a full account of the article. By recording single 
insulated facts that I have met-with, in the course of my reading, 
or derived from several different friends, I have often within the 
period of two or three years, collected quite a full account of a 
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considerable number of indigenous articles, which account I have 
then verified by trials upon a healthy subject, and still subse- 
quently have further confirmed my results by a very advantageous 
employment of the agent in the treatment of disease. In short I 
am of the opinion that what Dr. Hancock, a British physician 
who has distinguished himself as a successful investigator of the 
materia medica, says of the indigenous plants of Great Britain, 
may be said with equal truth of the indigenous plants of the U. 
S. A. viz. " it is well known that there is a great number of exce- 
dingly useful remedies amongst the indigenous vegetables of Eng- 
land ; but in general, these are too much neglected by the mem- 
bers of the" (medical) " faculty, who however eminent in other 
respects, for exalted talents and profound medical skill, seem on 
the whole to evince rather too exclusive a preference to" (foreign 
articles and to) " the chimical-mineral remedies at present in 
vogue." ( Vide Journ. Phil. Coll. Pharm. Vol. 11. p. 45, Han- 
cock on Sarsaparilla. etc.) As appears to me, these remarks are 
even more justly applicable to the physicians of the XJ. S. A. than 
to those of Great Britain. 

The great advantage of investigating the properties of new 
medicines more particularly if they are indigenous, is in reality 
too obvious to require any argument in its favor. By such re- 
searches, we are often led to the discovery of articles that possess 
well known and highly valuable medicinal qualities in a more 
concentrated form, or in a new and different state of combination, 
by which they are rendered more manageable, and more useful. 
Such researches often render us less dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries, and as I have already said, afford us cheap and recent sub- 
stitutes for expensive and perishable articles ; and by the exten- 
sion of the materia medica, they furnish us a greater choice of 
agents for the management of long continued and obstinate mod- 
ifications of disease. If we look back to the materia medica that 
was in use two, three or four centuries ago, we shall find that 
•it was quite different from, and far inferior to that in present use. 
Now by what means has this great change and this prominent 
improvement been effected ? I think very obviously by means of 
a continued investigation and substitution of new and better arti- 
cles for old and decidedly inferior ones. I can not discover why 
the arguments used against any forth er extension of the materia 
40 
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medica miglit not have been employed with equal propriety and 
force in the time of Dioscorides, or even of Hippocrates, and 
then we should have retained the materia medica of these fathers 
of medicine quite unchanged, which would have saved a vast 
amount of labor, research, discussion and controversy. A writer 
(say some physicians) should take the materia medica just as he 
finds it. He should not controvert the utility of any thing, since 
a work on materia medica should not be controversial; neither 
should he add any new articles to it, since he should display the 
materia medica just as it is received, and in established use, by 
the medical profession in general. Upon this plan we should be 
still copying from Dioscorides, or even Hippocrates, to this very 
day. For my part I say, away with all such notions as these. 
Let us examine, discuss, controvert and reject less valuable and 
inferior articles, and substitute newer and better agents. I would 
overturn and overturn till all worthless articles are rejected, and 
as large a catalogue of the very best articles is substituted in their 
places, as the most extensive knowledge of the times will permit, 
no matter how great changes we make in arriving at this. K it 
were not for wholesome and salutary changes, all things would 
become stagnant and corrupt in medicine, as in many other things. 
Provided changes are sound and on good foundation, I care not 
how many are made, nor how often they are made ; the more 
there are the better. The sooner any error is corrected, or any 
improvement made the better it is. There can never be any im- 
proper time to do either of these things. 

At first view, it seems not a little singular that it should be 
easier to obtain medicinal agents from India, the Eastern part of 
Africa, the Great South Cape of Africa, etc. than from our own 
Western, Southern, l^orth-Western, South-Western and even 
Middle States I 'mean for Kew Englanders ; and yet such appeai-s 
to me to be the fact. I suppose that this must be mainly due to 
the circumstance that there is an established commerce in medi- 
cinal agents between Great Britain and these several parts of the 
Eastern Hemisphere which I have just mentioned, and no regular 
commerce in such articles between the several sections of the U. 
S. A. An other circumstance doubtless has much influence upon 
this subject, viz. that there are many more naturalists to be found 
on the Eastern Continent to identify the articles desired and em- 
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ployed than in the U. S. A. but whatever may be the cause, I 
have always found it peculiarly difficult to obtain the medicinal 
articles of the several sections of our country. In fact there are 
many valuable and sufficiently common United States medicines 
that I have never been able to obtain, during my whole profes-; 
sional life. The less common articles, such as grow only within 
very circumscribed limits, such for example as Pinckneya pubens, 
the southern species of Actsea, etc. I have never even seen. In 
truth, the easiest way to obtain the greater part of our own indi- 
genous medicines is to import them from England. This ought 
not to be the fact, though it is actually such. I shall only add, in 
this connexion, that I have never been able to obtain any of the 
numerous valuable medicinal articles that so much abound in 
Spanish, British, Dutch, French and Portuguese Guiana — that 
great island formed by the connexion of one of the tributaries of 
the Amazon (Rio Negro) with the Orinoco by means of the Oas- 
siquiare — any more than if the country were upon an other 
planet. 

"Whenever a remedy is recommended in any considerable num- 
ber of diseases, most physicians immediately conclude that the 
article is much overrated, and that the principle part of the pow- 
ers ascribed to it are merely imaginary. This view is supposed 
to be sufficiently confirmed, if disappointment follows a few trials 
made either in a different sort of cases, or after a different pre- 
paratory course, or with different auxiliaries, or with different 
preparations of the medicine, or at least under different general^ 
management as respects doses, periods of repetition, accompany- 
ing regimen, or perhaps the whole of these circumstances in con- 
junction. In this manner, for example, much of the valuable 
experience ot Stcerck, with respect to certain narcotics, has been 
rejected, and that even by persons who have never read his works. 
The same is equally true with respect to the experience of Fow- 
ler in reference to Arsenic and Tobacco ; of Withering in ref- 
erence to Digitalis purpurea ; of Percival in reference to Coc- 
culus palmatus ; and some time ago, an attempt was made 
in the same way, to prove the- complete medicinal inertness 
of Spermoedia (Acinula or Sclerotium) Clavus, in opposition 
not only to the experience of Dr. Stearns, but also to the uni- 
ted experience probably of a majority of all the physicians of 
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the United States. Others are ever ready, from mere specula- 
tive prejudices, to reject a remedy recommended in the manner 
above specified, and requiring discrimination, vigilance and 
care, for its successful employment. To such nothing need be 
said, as plain matter of fact is too tame a thing to make any 
impression upon their minds ; but to those who, from a small 
number of trials, and that under imskilful management, perhaps 
for want of suitable directions, have been disappointed in the ef- 
fects of a new article, a serious attention to the following sensible 
observations of an author, is earnestly recommended. "How 
few medicines preserve the good character which is given of them 
by their first promulgators ?" " It is not that the promulgator has 
any intention of deceiving the public, nor that he has even de- 
ceived himself." " It is that he has studied the properties of the 
medicine so closely, as to have acquired a knowledge of its action, 
which he in vain attempts to teach others." " We say in vain, 
because they cannot learn it, unless they study it as intensely as 
he himself has done." "There are few medical men, who do not 
possess some remedies, with which they can produce efi'ects that 
differ from the" (hasty and imperfect) " experience of their neigh- 
bors." Ferriar has justly remarked that " the management of a 
remedy which requires care and delicacy is not to be immediately 
acquired ;" and he subjoins that this " does not imply any assump- 
tion of superior" (talent and) " skill, but merely of" (superior) 
" attention" to the subject, and therefore of superior knowledge, 
and therefore of superior dexterity in the management of the arti- 
cle, and of adapting it to the exact pathological conditions. 

It should be particularly remembered that a considerable num- 
ber of diseases, which seem at first view to be materially differ- 
ent in many important respects, and which in fact are really so, 
have never the less some thing in common, as regards their pathol- 
ogy ; and this something may even constitute the most essential 
part of these diseases ; so that an individual medicine, which 
exerts only one power, and which therefore produces only one 
effect, may be of more or less service in the whole ; the particu- 
lar variations of each individual disease from the rest, requiring 
only variations in the auxiliary remedies, the mode of managing 
the principal article, and the accompanying regimen. A writer 
on the materia medica says (and I fully adopt his sentiments) 
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" from the misunderstanding of a proposed remedy displayed by 
some ; for the perverted views of it taken by others ; or for 
the ignorant use and abuse of it by a still larger class, I can not 
consider myself accountable." " Want of management in the 
mode of administering it, want of perseverance in its use, and 
want of care in its selection" (and preparation) " must interrupt 
its advancement." ( Vide Chas. Turner Coohe on White Mus- 
tard Seed, ]Sr. Y. Edit. 1827, i?. 5-6.) 

There are other sources of disappointment in regard to the char- 
acter which is given to new medicines by their first promulgators. 
As most persons manage the collection, preservation and prepara- 
tion of vegetable medicines, if they are at all delicate articles, they 
are excedingly liable to be rendered worthless or very nearly so. I 
will mention two cases by way of illustration. The root of Botro- 
phis Actseoides, if not collected at the proper period of its growth, 
and at the right season of the year exactly, is extremely liable to be 
very nearly worthless. If this root is washed, not speedily dried, 
and not kept subsequently secluded from the influence of light and 
a free circulation of atmospheric air, it is excedingly liable to be 
spoiled. If the Alcoholic menstruum in which it is prepared is not 
strong enough, and if a sufficient quantity of the root in proportion 
to the menstruum is not employee^, the preparation is very liable to 
be nearly valueless. Some thing has been known of this article 
time immemorial. In the summer of 1810 (the last year of my 
professional pupillage) my especial attention was first turned to it; 
but I did not arrive at that knowledge of it, which I suppose my- 
self to possess at present, till 1815 or 1816, though I was more or 
less engaged in the investigation of its qualities, the whole inter- 
vening time. Since that period I have learned very little, if any 
thing additional, in regard to it. Now from that time to the pres- 
ent, I have never seen a first rate pharmaceutic preparation of it, 
unless I made it myself, or unless it was made by somebody who 
had had the results of my researches, and who made it as I make 
it. In the whole of this time, I have never seen a pharmaceutic 
preparation not made as I make it, that would not disappoint just 
expectations as derived from my own experience with it. In the 
whole of this time, I have never met with a single physician who 
has not been disappointed in its eifects, unless he has had a pre- 
paration made by me, or made after the manner that 1 employ. 
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I consider it quite certain that what some would doubtless con- 
sider small circumstances will assuredly spoil this article. Let no 
one understand me as denying that others may have had a good 
preparation of this article ; but only as saying that I have never 
met with one, unless made by myself, or made as I make it. Af- 
ter the Tincture of Botrophis Actseoides began to be kept in the 
shops of Hartford (Ct.) a medical gentlemen, then of that vicin- 
ity, obtained several different preparations of it, and employed it 
in his practice in the doses and quantities which I had recom- 
mended, but with complete disappointment. He therefore aban- 
doned it for a time, but at last determined to try it in much lar- 
ger doses and quantities. When the dose amounted to half a 
fluidounce, he found it produced all the effects that I had speci- 
fied ; but such a dose was too inconvenient for most patients, bo 
that he did not employ it often. Being himself subject to violent 
paroxysms of Rheumatalgia acuta after certain exposures, which he 
thought he could not well avoid, he tried this medicine upon him- 
self, and found that one dose of half a fluidounce uniformly arrest 
ed and cured the paroxysms above mentioned, and therefore it be- 
came a standard medicine with him for this disease. At last hap- 
pening to obtain a preparation made by me, he took one of his cus- 
tomary doses just at evening. The night following he had what were 
considered such alarming symptoms that a physician staid with 
him about twelve hours, it being feared that he might not survive 
the night. In the morning however, very much to his sui-prise, 
all his morbid symptoms rapidly disappeared, and he recovered 
speedily from them. I^o suspicion was entertained that Bot- 
rophis had any instrumentality in their production, till several 
weeks afterwards, when an other such dose was taken with exact- 
ly the same consequences, which were then recognized as obvi- 
ously the effect of the medicine. I have had personal knowledge 
of one such case, and have had others reported to me. Thus it 
appears that when of the best quality, this agent is very far from 
being destitute of activity, not withstanding a bad preparation bo 
often disappoints expectation. 

Sanguinaria vernalis is excedingly liable to be either worthless, 
or of little comparative value, if attention is not paid to circum- 
stances, which many would probably consider unimportant in ref- 
erence to its collection, preservation and preparation. I began 
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the investigation of the qualities of this article in the year 1810 
and spent full twice the time upon it, that I devoted to Botrophis 
Actaeoides. Now I have never known any body except my own 
pupils and friends, those who have had the results of my re- 
searches either from me viva voce, or have seen me employ this 
agent, who could verify all my experience in regard to it ; but 
there have been persons enough of this description, who have ha- 
bitually accomplished with it, all that I have done, so as not to 
leave me any ground for doubt that my own experience with it is 
true and genuine ; and yet out of the particular circle of persons 
mentioned, I have never met with any physician who appeared to 
have a proper estimate of, or value for this agent. I once knew 
a gentleman who began the use of the Tincture of this article, as 
it is found in the shops, but being disappointed in the effects of 
the common doses ordinarily recommended, he gradually increased 
their size, carefully watching for operative effects, till they reached 
an ordinary "Wineglassful- i. e, about two fluidounces. At this 
time he first began to accomplish what he expected from it. Af- 
ter some time he happened to obtain a first rate Tincture, of which 
he gave his customary dose, and was very much sm-prised to find 
it produce what he considered as alarming symptoms. Some may 
perhaps imagine that the amount of Alcohol in such a dose of a 
Tincture must be seriously in the way ; but I have been long sat- 
isfied that the Alcoholic part of Proof-Spirit so called, in such a 
Tincture, is to a great extent wasted, partly by evaporation, but 
mainly by being absorbed by the insoluble parts of such a bulky 
root as that of Sanguinaria vernalis. Such Tinctures are always 
very weak as respects the Alcohol which they contain. But even 
if they were not so, the basis of this Tincture is always (at least 
in my opinion) contraindicated by any degree of phlogistic di- 
athesis ; while in atonic diathesis, the Alcohol will be of no dis- 
service. But I would not employ a Tincture of Sanguinaria ver- 
nalis, that required such doses as two fluidounces for the produc- 
tion of its effects. It was always a mystery to me how any pa- 
tient could ever be induced to take such a bulk of an article so 
nauseous ; but by admixture with a sufloicient quantity of water 
so much sweetened as to be almost a syrup, it seemed to be taken 
with but little more inconvenience than a dose of a fluidrachm. 
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WHAT THE NOMENCLATURE SHOULD BE.' 

"We need not look far to find the amplest and the strongest tes* 
timony from almost all writers on any and every department of 
knowledge, to the importance of correct and accurate language, 
when it is common, when it is technical, and when it is nomen- 
clatural or denominative, in all works of science. An American 
writer in a medical periodical says very forcibly — " so well are 
we convinced of the extensive influence of words and forms of 
speech in transmitting the crude and false notions of former times, 
that we should esteem the man who had succeeded in abolishing 
all accustomed words and phrases involving falsehood and hypoth- 
esis, and in substituting for them such and such only as should 
convey literal truth, as the greatest benefactor medical science 
ever received." " It is true, language is not susceptible of all the 
precision we could wish, when employed sts the medium of med- 
ical truth." " We are often obliged from a paucity of words, to 
use comparison and circumlocution, when speaking of the phe- 
nomena of diseas e," etc. " In such cases a door is always left" 
(open) " into which error may find its way." " But language, as 
used in medicine, admits of vast improvement as respects the di- 
rectness and precision of terms." " Much of the laxity and ver- 
biage, which at present belong to it, and which unfit it for the 
purposes of accurate scientific research, might be readily dis- 
pensed with." "The number of these verbal falsehoods, with 
which we are every day familiar, might.be greatly reduced." 
" This has already been done, if we compare the present age with 
the past." " To be convinced of this we need only consult the 
medical writings of those who lived a hundred years ago." 
" Among them we may often detect a literal error, or an unfound- 
ed hypothesis, in almost every sentence." " This is more rarely 
the fact now, in more modern works, though it is unnecessarily 
frequent even yet." " Language is imperfect and equivocal 
enough at best." "For the purposes of medical science, it should 
have all the precision of which it is susceptible." " Facts should 
never be obscured or misrepresented by words which involve a • 
hypothesis, or verbal falsehood, or which have acquired a fixed 
and technical meaning in some science having no analogy with 
medicine." "Truths should be expressed in terms as brief, as 
direct and as unequivocal as possible." " A figure should never 
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be admitted, when accuracy is required." " That which some 
times gives a charm to eloquence and poetry, is the bane of true 
science." (ZT. Branson, M. D. Rev. of Ahercromb. on Intellec- 
tual Powers etc. Vide Amer. Journ. Med. Sciences, Feb. 1833.) 

The Abbe Condillac says " we think only through the mean- 
ing of words." " Algebra, which is adapted to its purpose in 
every species of expression, in the most simple, most exact and 
best manner possible, is at the same time a language and an analy- 
tical method." " The art of reasoning is nothing more than a 
language well arranged." {Pref. to Lavois. Elem. Chim. fr> 
5th Edin. Ed. translated by Kerr, W. Y. 1806, p. xiii.) Lavoisier 
says " while I thought myself employed only in forming a no- 
menclature, and while I proposed to myself nothing more than to 
improve the language of chimistry, my work transformed itself by 
degrees, without my being able to prevent it, into a Treatise upon 
the Elements of Chimistry." {Pref. Kerr, Transl. of Lavois. 
Elem. Chim.fr. 5th Edinb. Ed. N. Y. 1806, p. xiii.) Lavoisier 
says further — "the impossibility of separating the nomenclature 
of the science from the science itself, is owing to this, that every 
branch of physical science must consist of three things — the 
series of facts which are the objects of the science — the ideas 
which represent the facts — and the words by which these ideas 
are expressed." " Like three impressions of the same seal the 
word ought to produce the idea, and the idea to be a picture of the 
fact." " And as ideas are preserved and communicated by means 
of words, it follows of necessity that we can not improve the lan- 
guage of any science, without at the same time improving the 
science itself; neither can we, on the other hand, improve a sci- 
ence without improving the language or nomenclatm'e which be- 
longs to it." " However certain the facts of any science miay be, 
and however just the ideas we may have formed of these facts, 
we can only communicate false or imperfect impressions of these 
ideas to others, while we want words by which they may be prop- 
erly expressed." {Ibidem,, p. xiii-xiv.) 

These quotations sufficiently evince the importance which each 
of these authors attached to correct, precise and accurate language 
of all sorts; and the last particularly enforces the importance of 
correct nomenclature. I need not multiply authorities upon this 
subject ; and I quote these only to prove that my own opinions 
41 
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are in no respect singular, but are sanctioned by some of the 
est names. I shall therefore consider myself abundantly justified 
in introducing into the materia medica any of the changes in no- 
menclature,, which the progress of natural history and chimistry 
have made necessary in those sciences, since I should esteem it as 
almost criminal to deprive the materia medica of any inaprove- 
ments which it can derive from two branches with which it is so 
nearly connected, and upon which it so much depends. Lord 
Chesterfi-eld said that " geography and chronology are the two 
eyes of history." It is certainly no less true that chimistry and 
natural history are the two eyes of the materia medica. 

The nomenclature of natural history ought always to be the 
nomenclature of what are called the simples of the materia med- 
ica, while the nomenclature of chimistry ought always to be that 
of all chimical compounds, and such will be the fact in the sue- 
ceding work. From the earliest records of these several bran- 
ches, such has always been the fact, and must ever continue to be 
the fact. From a deficiency in the records of antiquity it is im- 
possible to determine which began first in manner and form, nat- 
ural history or medicine ; but it is clear that there must haye 
been observation and -recognition of natm-al objects, before there 
could be remedies, and that very soon there must have been prep- 
aration of some sort or other of the articles employed as reme- 
dies, and doubtless a part of such preparation must have been what 
would now be considered as chimical, though it must have been 
chimistry as a mere art, and not at all as a science. But it is 
not necessary to go into inquiries of this sort, and it is sufficient 
to state that ever since natural history and chimistry have been 
recognized as distinct branches of knowledge, their nomenclature 
has been the nomenclature of the materia medica. But in mod- 
ern times it has been made an objection to this community of 
terms in these departments of knowledge, that improvements in 
natural history and in chimistry (by which I understand the cor- 
rection of errors, and the addition of new facts) are constantly 
requiring improvements in terms, which seems to be considered 
an evil not to be endured in medicine. Although these objec- 
tors do not say so expressly, they never the less seem to suppose 
that medicine is perfect, and ought now to remain for ever un- 
changed and unchangeable. They would have what they call an 
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officinal nomenclature i. e. some antiquated and exploded natu- 
ral history and chimical nomenclature, which, from its original 
and primitive defects, or from the regular progress or advance of 
science, has been found to be so erroneous, and so defective, as no 
longer to be capable of subserving the purposes of the department 
of knowledge for which it was originally framed. Every distinct 
officinal nomenclature so called, with which I have ever been 
acquainted, has always been merely an antiquated and exploded 
natural history and chimical nomenclature, or parts of two or 
more such. Now is it reasonable to suppose that a set or system 
of terms, which from the progress of the department of knowl- 
edge for which it was contrived, has been found to convey 
erroneous ideas of affinity, to obscure analogy, to be deficient in 
precision and correctness, ana in short to be altogether inadeqiiate 
to the purposes for which it was intended, can be better adapted 
to tlie materia medica and to pharmacy than it is to the branch 
for which it was originally contrived and from which it has been 
rejected — better than a nomenclature which is far more precise, 
far more correct, and far better adapted to the existing state of 
the science ? As a general rule however, these objectors, in their 
selection of an antiquated and exploded natui'al history and chim- 
ical nomenclature for what they call an officinal nomenclature, 
do not wish to go farther back than to the nomenclature of natu- 
ral history and chimistry which was in use during their youth, 
and their professional pupillage. Some favorite terms of a much 
older date however they often desire to retain, such for example 
as Calomelas or Calomel in application to the Dichlorid of Mer- 
cury, a word which signifies good or beautiful black, and which 
is said to have been originally a name of the Disulphid of Mer- 
cury, to which by import it is sufficiently applicable. This term 
is said to have been first transferred to the Dichlorid of Mer^ 
cury by a French quack,* who was a favorite of Charles II. of 

*I have had occasion to employ the teim quack before ; and from certain small 
indications I imagine it is doubted in some quarters, whether there are any such per- 
sons at the present day. A definition may assist in throwing some light on this ob- 
seure subject. By a quack I understand one who prescribes for disease without any 
true knowledge of the pathological conditions of such disease, or any correct knowl- 
edge of the powers, operations and effects of the remedies which he prescribes. 1 
consider this definition as covering all those who disguise common medicines in use 
by all, under the form of nostrums, which they claim to have discovered and of 
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England, and consequently was patronized by him. This man [% 
said to have been persecuted and driven from Paris, whereupon 
he went to England. His crime in France was the employment 
of Antimony in his practice. He seems to have been peculiarly 
partial to medicines of chimical origin. "While residing in Eng- 
land he is said to have published some sort of essay upon Bichk- 
rid of Mercury., which he called for the first time Calomelm or 
Calomel. Of course every body in Great Britain must follow 
such a court favorite. Thus we are told this name was trans- 
ferred from the Disulphid of Mercury., for which it had some 
shadow of appropriateness, to the Dichlorid of Mercury., to which 
it is as inappropriate as possible. If an antiquated and exploded 
term (I mean antiquated and exploded in chimistrj) must be 
retained for this substance, I should greatly perfer Aquila alha 
i. e. White Eagle. Panchymagogum Tninerale a still older 
term, would be equally appropriate in import, and it would have 
the advantage of being more pompous. 

That the nomenclatare of the natural history and of the chim- 
istry of the present day, whatever faults it may have, is greatly 
preferable to that of any former period, as appears to me, does 
not admit of a doubt ; and accordingly it has been adopted bvall 
the most approved authors of the latest times. Indeed the stu- 
dent in medicine, the practitioner, the pharmaceutist and the 
druggist can become thoroughly acquainted with the articles oi 
the materia medica only through the medium of the study of nat- 
ural history and chimistry, in which they must of necessity become 
familiar with the terms of each science. This circumstance alone 

which they pretend to the exclusive knowledge, recommending them for more than 
ten times as many cases as they can possibly be applicable to, and demanding for 
them often more than ten times what they might be bought for, in any other shape, at 
any apothecary's ; which nostrums are intended to be taken, without the advice ot a 
physician, by persons not having the least knowledge of the diagnosis or pathology 
of any disease, or of the operations of any medicines. To this list of those whom I 
consider quacks, may be added all those educated, licensed or graduated physicians, 
who favor and promote the last mentioned form of quackery, by recommeDding or 
prescribing the nostrums in question, or who adopt the ordinary course of conduct 
pursued by the preceding sorts of quacks to obtain professional employment, and to 
supersede their professional brethren. From this explanation, I trust that every one 
will be able to understand what I mean by the term quack, and to judge whether 
there are any or not, at the present day. 
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is conclusive in favor of a unity of nomenclature in these branch- 
es, and in the materia medica, as the trouble of acquiring, and 
the inconvenience of employing two sets of terms must far more 
than counterbalance any of the supposed trifling advantages that 
are so often alleged to result from a peculiar officinal nomencla- 
ture i. e. some antiquated and exploded natural history and chim- 
ical nomenclature. It seems to be admitted that, what is called an 
officinal nomenclature must necessarily be accompanied with the 
received nomenclature of natural history and chimistry, in order 
to render it perfectly intelligible and unequivocal ; but that the 
latter alone is adequate to every purpose of the former, has been 
proved by actual trial for a long period of time. 

It has been correctly said by an author that " every science re- 
quires a systematic nomenclature." " That this is especially the 
case in relation to chimistry, has beeu fully proved by the confu- 
sion which prevailed before the adoption of the happy idea of 
Guiton de Morveau." " The nomenclature which has been in use 
since 1Y80 is the fruit of the labors of Guiton de Morveau, di- 
rected and aided by Lavoisier, Berthollet and Fourcroy." "The 
great advantage of this system is to be found in the fact that as 
soon as we are made acquainted with the composition of a body 
we can tell its name without having had any previous knowledge 
of it." " Thus the memory is not burdened with"(mere)" names." 
" A systematic nomenclature is morever the expression of a the- 
ory, so that while the theory assigns a name, the name expresses 
the theory." " To this connexion of nomenclature and theory, 
the objection has been urged that the nomenclature must undergo 
changes whenever theories change, which would not be the case if 
names were arbitrary." " Since however all changes of theory 
tend toward greater simplicity" (and greater correctness) " such 
change of nomenclature facilitates, instead of retarding the ad- 
vancement of science." " In general nothing which tends to ren- 
der any of the parts of a science stationary can be beneficial to it 
— all its parts should advance as discovery and information mul- 
tiply." ( Vide Amer. Journ. Sci. <& Arts. No. I. Vol XXII. 
p. 249, July 1832.) 

This is a good testimony in favor of a systematic nomenclature • 
but it must be observed, that the word theory is here used in a 
different sense from that in which it is employed in medicine. 
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Not with standing changes in theories are here spoken-of, yet the- 
ory seems here to intend a logical deduction from perfectly estab- 
lished premises (which would not appear to be liable to much 
change) rather than a mere hypothesis, which is the customary 
if not the invariable import of this term in medicine. But 
whether this is correct or not, justice is not here done to the mod- 
ern chimical nomenclature, at least when it is constituted upon 
its own strict principles. When these principles are perfectly 
understood, a specification of the composition of a given substance 
instantly suggests the name ; and vice versa, the mention of the 
name instantly suggests the composition of the substance. For 
example water is composed of Hydrogen and Oxygen, in the pro- 
portions of one part of the former, to eight parts of the latter bv 
weight. ISTow if we consider 1 as the equivalent of Hydrogen 
and 8 as the equivalent of Oxygen, water as a salifiable base 
(which function it often performs) is Protoxyd of Hydrogen, the 
Greek ordinal nvimh&i' protos implying that there is but one equiv- 
alent of the electro-negative element of the compound, to one 
equivalent of the electro-positive element ; the change in the ter- 
mination of the word Oxygen denotes that it is the electro-nega- 
tive element, and this element is indicated as one ot the eleven 
basifying and acidifying elements by ita taking the termination i(? 
instead of uret. But water often performs the functions of an 
acid or salifying compound.^ and as such, its composition at once 
suggests the name Hydrous Acid — Hydrous instead of Hydric^ 
because there is an other compound of Hydrogen and Oxygen in 
the proportions of 1 Hydrogen to 16 Oxygen by weight. Now 
in acids or salifying comjpounds^ it is the name of the electro- 
positive element, which has its termination changed, and such 
termination is ic in the acid which contains the greatest amount 
of the electro-negative element in proportion to the electro-positive 
element, and it is ous in the acid which contains the smallest 
amount of the electro-negative element in proportion to the elec- 
tro-positive element. But in what respect can any change of the- 
ory vary these names according to the principles of the present 
nomenclature of chimistry, while the composition of water is 
demonstrably as I have stated ? 

It will be observed that I have said above — if we consider 1 as 
the equivalent of Hyc^ogen and 8 as the equivalent of Oxygen 
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— the name will be as I have said. Now this is the view taken 
by British and U. S. A. chimists, and as I think, on good and just 
grounds. But if we consider 0.50 as the equivalent of Hydro- 
gen and 8 as the equivalent of Oxygen^ this change of theory 
will vary the appropriate chimical name, and will require it to be 
Disoxyd of Hydrogen., the Greek multiplicative numeral dis im- 
plying that the compound contains two equivalents of the electro- 
positive element to one equivalent of the electro-negative element. 
This is the view at present taken by the chimists of continental 
Europe. This is the only way so far as I know, in which the 
modem nomenclature of chimistry is " the expression of a theo- 
ry," and in which " the theory assigns a name," the only way in 
which " the nomenclature must undergo changes whenever theo- 
ries change." I can not view this as constituting even the smal- 
lest objection to the modern chimical nomenclatuve, since if a 
man knows any thing about the atomic weights or the equivalents 
of the elements, he will necessarily know any diversities of opin- 
ion, that may have been entertained upon the subject, and he 
will not be able to fail of thinking at once of the respective names 
that such diversities of opinion respectively require. As to the 
diversity of names to which erroneous views of composition have 
given rise, they will necessarily be corrected by a correction of 
views in regard to composition. Assuredly no one can possibly 
be in favor of retaining an error as respects composition, because 
the correction of such error unavoidably suggests a correction and 
a change of the name. When it was supposed that we possessed 
two substances composed of Oxyd of Mercury and Muriatic 
Acid then so called, could any one acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the modern chimical nomenclature fail of calling them (at 
least in his own mind) Muriates of 'Mercury ? But these two 
compounds diiFered essentially in their external sensible proper- 
ties, of course giving rise to a question as to the causes of this 
difference. AVhen it was supposed that the difference between 
these two compounds was owing to the circumstances that one 
was a neutral salt, and that the other contained an excess of the 
same base, could any one acquainted with the principles of the 
chimical nomenclature as then recognized and received fail of 
calling the former Neutral Muriate of Mercury., and the latter 
Suhmuriate of Mercury^ at least in his own mind ? When it 
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was supposed that one of these compounds consisted of Oxyd of 
Mercury and Oxygenized or Oxymuriatic Acid, and the other 
of the same Oxyd of Mercury and Muriatic Acid, could any 
one acquainted with the principles of the chimical nomenclature 
as then recognized and received, fail of calling them respectively 
(at least in his own mind) Oxygenized or Oxymuriate of Mercnry, 
and Muriate of Mercury ? When it was believed that one of 
these two compounds consisted of Red Oxyd of Mercury and 
Muriatic Acid and the other of Black Oxyd of Mercury and 
Muriatic Acid could any one acquainted with the principles of 
the nomenclature of chimistry as then recognized and received, 
fail of calling them (in his own mind at least) Muriate of Rei 
Oxyd of Mercury and Muriate of Black Oxyd of Mercury f 
Now what inconvenience resulted from all these changes of name 
of these two .compounds, since such changes of name were neces- 
sarily, inevitably and involuntarily suggested to all persons ac- 
quainted with the principles of tke present nomenclature of chim- 
istry, by the changes of view in regard to their composition ? 
But all these opinions as to the composition of these two compounds 
were confessedly hypothetical, because the composition of Muri- 
atic Acid then so called, was intirely unknown. Now that all 
difficulties are obviated, and all doubts removed, in regard to the 
constitution of these compounds, and one of them is fully proved to 
consist, by weight, of 100 parts Mercury and 35.48 parts Chlorine^ 
a basifying and acidifying element, while the other is fully proved 
to consist, by weight, of 200 parts Mercury and 35.48 parts Chlo- 
rine, can any one acquainted with the principles of the present 
chimical nomenclature fail of having the appropriate name sug- 
gested involuntarily and immediately ? If 100 is the atomic 
weight or equivalent of Mercury, and 35.48 of Chlorine, the 
first mentioned of these compounds is Protochlorid of Mercury^ 
and the last mentioned Dichlorid of Mercury. For the benefit 
of those not acquainted with the principles of the nomenclature 
of chimistry, I have already explained the import of the prefixes 
protos and dis, as well as that of the termination id; though we 
ought to presume that no medical reader of this work can need 
such explanation. If any other atomic weights or equivalent* 
should be adopted for Mercury, or for Chlorine, the appropriate 
names, which such variation will require, can not but be obvious 
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to every one acquainted with the principles of chimical nomen- 
clature.* 

There is always a great clamor whenever a writer changes a 
long employed term, or introduces a new term with out disturbing 
any old one; and yet terms have been constantly undergoing 
change, ever since human knowledge has been systematized, and 
committed to writing, and they will doubtless continue to be 
changed so long as knowledge continues to be progressive and 
is cultivated by the human race. For myself I have never 
been able to discover the mighty evil of a change of terms, 
or the introduction of new ones, when the progress of science 
clearly required it. Those who object to changes in chimical 
nomenclature do not seem to be aware that they are, in fact, ob- 
jecting to the progress of science ; but this is actually the case. 
Under our present system, as I have already said, the name should 
exactly express the composition of the article, so that knowing 
the composition may at once suggest the name ; and knowing the 
name may exactly indicate the composition. JSTow I presume that 
no one will pretend to advocate the suspension of scientific pro- 
gress in the discovery of the composition of substances, or the 
correction of any errors in relation to this point, into which we 
may have fallen, from imperfection of knowledge. But whenever 
we correct an error in composition, we must correct the name also. 
This is a matter of course, and it is not productive of any trouble 
to those who undei-stand the composition, since a knowledge of 
the composition instantly suggests the name. The only trouble 
about the matter is in the correction of the error in regard to the 
composition. The Chlorids of Mercury already mentioned will 
very fully illustrate this statement. It is said by the opposers of 
all change, that nomenclature is not science. This is not correct 
if the nomenclature is what it should be, according to our present 
system, viz. the expression of the composition of a substance. 
But if nomenclature is old and justly exploded terms— terms 



•Should it seem to be called for, or desired, by any number of persons, I will here 
say that I am prepared to publish the principles of the nomenclature of chimistry, as 
m appendix or supplement to this work ; and that I am prepared also to show the 
true classification (as I believe) of all vegetable organic principles at least, that have 
been thus far sufficiently investigated ; and to show still larther that they all may be 
named in conformity with the names of inorganic principles 
42 
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which, in the progress of science, have been found to convey erro- 
neous ideas, nomenclature certainly is not science, but some thing 
directly opposed to science, it is positive error. But those gen- 
tlemen who are so much opposed to changes in nomenclature, in 
order to be consistent, ought to adopt the first name ever applied 
to a substance. To this however, they would positively object. 
Science, as I have already said, must remain stationary at the 
precise point where it was when they received their educations. 
They have no sort of objection to the possession of more knowl- 
edge than was possessed by their predecessors ; but they are un- 
willing that those who come after them shall have more than thej 
possess ; and they are equally unwilling to study sujfficiently 
themselves, to keep up with the regular progress of science. But 
the world will not wait for the indolent. As Mr. Lawrence so 
justly observes, " the current of knowledge and improvement 
rushes on so strongly, that they who hesitate to commit them- 
selves to it, will soon be left far behind, and serve only the dis- 
graceful purpose of enabling us to measure the force and rapidity 
of the stream." " Beware, I entreat you" (says Mr. Lawrence) 
" of this shameful apathy — this fatal indecision ; and strain every 
nerve to advance all branches (whether immediate or auxiliary) 
of the profession you have chosen." " You will thus enjoy the 
greatest pleasure, which upright and honorable minds can receive 
— that of increasing the usefulness, and thereby raising the credit 
and respectability of the body, to which you belong." "You 
will" (thereby) " prepare for yourselves, at all times, a pure source 
of the most satisfactory reflections." {Lawr. Led. Salem 1828, 
last Led. p. 483. 

The alleged prolixity of many of the natural history and chim- 
ical names has often been made a great objection to their 
adoption into the materia medica, and into pharmacy. But thw 
objection is far more specious than real, or well founded. As- 
suredly what is not burdensome in natural history and chimistry, 
can not be intolerable in materia medica and pharmacy. The 
length of a name is in fact of very little consequence ; but even 
if it were, it may very easily be obviated, since the system even 
of unequivocal abbreviations so universally practised in extempo- 
raneous prescriptions, removes all difficulty on this score. 

I. When only a single part of an article of vegetable or ani- 
mal origin is officinal, such part need never be specified in an 
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extemporaneous prescription. The application of this rule is too 
obvious to need an illustration. 

II. When the trivial name of an article of vegetable or animal 
origin is a substantive, which is applied to no other species in either 
kingdom, the generic name may always be omitted. For exam- 
ple in an extemporaneous prescription we may always write for 
Napellus instead of Aconitum Napellus ; for Tatula, instead of 
Datura Tatula ; for Strainonium instead of Datura Stramoni- 
um, etc. But it would not be proper to write for Serpentaria with- 
out a generic name in conjunction, because there is an Aristolo- 
chia Serpentaria ; a Nahalus {Ilarpalyce or Prenanthes) Ser- 
pentaria; a Botrophis {Cimicifuga or Act(Ba) Serpentaria ; etc. 

III. When the trivial name of an article ot vegetable or ani- 
mal origin is a mere attribute, of course incapable of standing 
by itself, and but one species of the genus is employed in medi- 
cine, the generic name alone is sufficiently unequivocal. I have 
actually seen lutea written in a prescription instead of Gentiana 
lutea. I once remarked upon such a prescription that this term 
was a mere attribute denoting yellow, and could not therefore 
stand alone and by itself. The yq^\j was "yes it can, for there 
is no other name in the materia medica, of which it makes a 
part." It went accordingly to the apothecary, and he, acting 
upon this principle, as I suppose, put up the right article. Noth- 
ing is more common than to find the cultivators of foreign orna- 
mental plants, which of course can have no proper English pop- 
ular name, calling them by mere attributes, and such as are com- 
mon to numerous other species, and this intirely without the 
generic name. For example, we constantly hear Polianthes tu- 
herosa called tuberosa alone, without the generic name ; and it 
is beginning to be common to hear this epithet corrupted into 
tuberose, though scarcely any flower can be less like a Pose than 
this is. I never yet heard Solanum tuberosum {Peruvian Po- 
tatoes called tuberose ; but this would doubtless soon be common 
if the popular name of Batatas edulis had not been transferred to 
it. Every cultivated ornamental plant that from its native country 
has the irWiaX Japonica, I believe is invariably called popularly by 
this attribute alone. When I have heard persons speaking of 
the Japonica, I have several times inadvertently asked— Japan- 
ese what? I could only apologize for such inadvertence but 
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could not explain, as this would only have made the mistake still 
greater. 

I very often hear physicians in high places — professors in our 
medical schools — declaiming against the study of the dead lan- 
guages etc. I always think it is much to be regretted that (ac- 
cording to the very homely old saying) these gentlemen can not 
have their noses brought to the grindstone. If they could only 
be once made respectable Latin and Greek scholars, they would 
immediately perceive the very great advantage of having all the 
language of science from these two sources, so that it can be com- 
mon to every civilized nation in the world, these languages being 
already studied by every one. In addition to this, these langua- 
ges possess a flexibility and a facility of combination, so as to pro- 
duce new and properly significant terms, that belongs to no modem 
language within my knowledge. I used formerly to suppose that 
sooner or later, the Latin and Greek languages would be exhausted 
as respects this purpose ; but it is now a considerable time since I 
have been satisfied thatthey are absolutely inexhaustible. Another 
advantage of the Latin and Greek languages for this purpose, is 
the fact that every civilized nation of Europe has a method of 
converting Latin and Greek words into its own language, without 
destroying the identity of the word. In English, this is accom- 
plished mostly by omitting their articular terminations. An other 
advantage still, to all those who speak the English language, is 
the fact that their own language can be mastered only by a thor- 
ough study of the Latin and Greek. The fact that the Latin and 
Greek languages have ceased to be living or spoken languages, is 
an important fact in their favor for their use as the language of 
science, because a living language is always used loosely and 
vaguely by the great mass of the people, which looseness and 
vagueness will inevitably creep into science ; and because a living 
language is always undergoing slow and gradual changes. Of 
this any one may be easily satisfied, who will be at the trouble of 
comparing the received version of the Scriptures into English, 
with the English language as it is now spoken and written. 

lY. Even when both the generic and the trivial names of an 
article of vegetable or animal origin, are necessary to avoid ambi- 
guity, the very common practice of abbreviating the terms them- 
selves affords an easy method of avoiding all supposed inconve- 
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nience from their length. Indeed so commonly and so long have 
the names of medicines been abridged in extemporaneous pre- 
scriptions that very many apothecaries suppose that the abbrevi- 
ation is the intire word, and the intire word fully written-out, is 
unintelligible to them. For several years I had been in the habit 
of writing for the root of Coptis trifoUa in the abbreviated form 
of Copt. Upon a particular occasion I accidentally wrote Copti- 
dis trifoUce. The apothecary to whom the prescription went 
said that Dr. Tully very well knew that he never kept any such 
article. It has almost always been my custom in extemporaneous 
prescription to write Ilydrargyri Dichlmndi. On a particular 
occasion I wrote Calomelanos., I do not now recollect why. The 
prescription was taken to four apothecaries, all of whom said that 
they did not keep the article. If I had written Cal. this abbre- 
viation would have been understood at a glance. In fact in seve- 
ral places where I have been acquainted, this article, in common 
parlance, has been invariably called Cal merely, as if this were 
the whole name. I am also acquainted where Cephaelis Ipecac- 
uanha is called Hippo., and is thus written in extemporaneous 
prescriptions. When such abbreviations are used, great care 
should however be taken that they are neither obscure nor equiv- 
ocal. I have much oftener seen obscurity and equivocality in 
abbreviations of chimical terms, whether recent or old, than in 
the abbreviations of the terms of natural history. I have often 
seen in prescriptions the abbreviated terms Sulph. Potass. ]^ow 
these abbreviations stand equally for either of the five Sulphids 
of Potassium., for Sulphite of Potassa., or for Sulphate of Po- 
tassa. We very often see in prescriptions the abbreviations Sup. 
Carb. Sod. How is an apothecary, from this to know whether 
Sodse Sesquicarbonas, or Sodae Bicarbonas is desired, since both 
of these salts are equally Super carbonates. I once had knowl- 
edge of a friend's sending to a large city for a considerable quan- 
tity of Bicarbonate of Potassa. The apothecary took him at 
his word, and forwarded the genuine article beautifully crystal- 
lized of course, with a large bill. The physician who ordered it, 
did not know what he had got, when it reached him. If he had 
ordered Supercarhonate of Potassa, the same article in relation 
to the thing ordered might have been sent. I suppose that it was 
Sesquicarhonate of Potassa, that was wanted, though the gen- 
tleman ordering it did not know it. 
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There is a Unicarhonate of Oxyd of Ammonium^ a Sesqui- 
carbonate of Oxyd of Ammonium^ and a Bicarhonate of Oxyd 
of Ammonium. These are all called Carhonate of Ammonia^ 
very incorrectly indeed ; but it is the second which is commonly 
obtained, when the last name is found in a prescription. There is 
likewise a Unicarhonate of Ammid of Hydrogen / and I sup- 
pose also (though I do not know it) a Sesquicarhonate and a Bi- 
carhonate. IS^ow Ammid of Hydrogen is but an other and a 
more correct name for Ammonia. It appears to me these salts 
should be called the Carhonates of Ammonia^ if these names are 
retained, rather than the Carbonates of Oxyd of Aramoniiira. 

An Apothecary of the U. S. A. sent an order to Europe for a 
large amount of Morphine. The European druggist took him at 
his word and sent the Alcaloid. None of his customers would 
purchase it of him, never having used it, and not being at all 
acquainted with it. I have been in the habit of seeing prescrip- 
tions in which Morphine is directed to be dissolved in Water, 
and these sent to an Apothecary, who kept the Alcaloid^ and not 
infrequently put it up, at the prescription of some of his custo- 
mers, not however in solution in water. I have very often seen 
in prescriptions the abbreviations Sp. Nit. or Spirit. Nitri^ or 
even the whole of the words Spiritus Nitri., for which the Apoth- 
ecarj'" ought to put-up Nitric Acid, which I have some times 
seen done, even when the quantity of the article directed in each 
dose of the mixture was a fluid rachm. To a physician it was 
obvious that Spiritus Nitri dulcis was intended, i. e. Hyponi- 
trous yEther, or Hyponitrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen. I 
believe that when this article is intended to enter into a prescrip- 
tion, it is oftener written-for by the name Spiritus Nitri or some 
abbreviation of this than by any other denomination.* 

I have frequently examined apothecaries' shops, in which I 
could not find a single correct label. The terms would be grossly 

*By ihe bye, all that I have ever known sold for Spiritus Nitri dulcis, Hi/ponitrota 
^iher or Hyponitrite of Frotoxyd of Etherogen, has always appeared to me lobea 
mere mixture of a little Nilnc Acid with Alcohol. An intelligent apoihecary of my 
acquaintance once supplied himself with a quantity of the f;enuine article, but he 
could never sell it, either to physicians or non-medical persons. All seemed to pre- 
fer the subacidulated Al:ohol ; and I am inclined to thinlc that it accomplished ihe pur- 
poses for which it was administered, better than the genuine article. Pure Alcohol 
would probably have done belter still. 
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misspelled, or they would be part Latin and part English, or they 
would be almost any thing but what they should be. I once 
kuew an apothecary, who, upon removing into a new and elegant 
shop, was so unaccountably singular as to apply to a neighboring 
medical gentleman — both an accurate linguist, botanist and chira- 
ist — to furnish him with correct labels, which were accordingly 
supplied, and very handsomely put-on. In a short time however 
he sold the establishment to a young gentleman educated, trained 
and brought-up to the business of an apothecary, in a neighboring 
large city, who was excedingly shocked at the accurate spelling, 
the good Latinity and the correct natural history and chimistry, 
which he found, so much so, that he thought it necessary to apol- 
ogize to most of his customers for it, and to assure them that he 
should have it removed as soon as he could by any means make 
it convenient. I have received the Terebinthinate essential oil of 
Ahies Canadensis from shops kept by graduates of our colleges 
of pharmacy (I suppose they were Doctors of Pharmacy, for I do 
not know that any other degree could have been conferred) resi- 
dent in our large cities, labeled Oleum Conii. I have received 
the essential oil of Gaultheria procumbens labeled Oleum Py- 
rolcB. This plant is popularly called Wmtergreen. If we look 
for the name Wintergreen in European Medical Dictionaries we 
find it explained by Pyrola^ and hence Oil of Wintergreen is 
Oleum. Py voice. I have received the root oi Statice CaroUniana 
under the label Radix Rosmarini (not Porismarini.) I have 
received the fruit of Cornus sericea under the label Baccm 
Rhamni catharticoB ; and perhaps I could till a sheet with sim- 
ilar errors. A certain number of years ago it was the fashion to 
^v<i.%cr'\\iQ Tincture of Resin Acroides, By this was understood 
a Tincture of the Resin oi Zanthorrhcea Ilastile., which, in works 
of chimistry, is called Resina Acardidis resinifcra;, though I have 
never seen the name Acardis resinifera in any work on botany 
even as a synonym. 

From all this I infer that a great deal more of Latin and Greek ; 
a great deal more of chimistry and natural history, are needed in 
the profession. In short, if medicines were as active and as 
dangerous as many suppose, and if prescriptions were accurately 
and correctly followed as they are written and sent to the Apoth- 
ecaries, more pei*sons would be killed than cured by them. "When- 
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ever I have suggested this, the objection has always been that no 
man can obtain an adequate remuneration, in our country, for the 
time and the toil necessary for scholarship in the medical profes- 
sion, those without this qualification uniformly succeeding best 
in obtaining popular favor and patronage ; all of which I am in- 
clined to think is very accurately the truth. At all events a clas- 
sical education preparatory to the study of medicine has been 
constantly becoming less and less common ever since my atten- 
tion was first turned to the subject. Not a year has passed since 
I became a candidate for the practice of m.edicine, that I have not 
heard learning mentioned as a disqualification for a physician. 
Nothing is more common than to hear it said of particular phy- 
sicians, that they have too much learning to be good practitioners; 
and this comes from persons reputed to be highly intelligent. 
There seems to be a wide spread kind of beliel that ability in the 
practice of medicine must be congenital, or perhaps intuitive; 
and hence a quack that pretends to this, always (wherever I have 
lived) receives a great deal of credit for skill, and has the nn- 
bounded confidence, even of the highly educated part of the com- 
munity, at least in general. One of the coarsest, the rudest, and 
the grossest quacks I ever knew, was accustomed to go about boast- 
ing that he had never read a medical book, that he had never seen 
even any part of a human body dissected, that he had never set 
his eyes upon a human skeleton etc., and yet he was in high pop 
ular estimation, not only with people of mere common-school edu- 
cation, but with men of classical educations, clergymen, lawyers, 
professors in our colleges, universities, etc. I was once describing 
this man to a clergyman, and mentioning the fact that I had heard 
him boast that he could take a cat in hand, and dislocate every 
bone in her, so that if he laid her down she could not move a 
hair's breadth ; that he could then take her up and replace every 
bone so that the animal could run-off perfectly well. I then sta- 
ted that this man had the full confidence of many highly educa- 
ted persons, among whom were clergymen, lawyers, professors of 
colleges, etc. The gentleman with whom I was convereing de- 
nied this charge wholly, as respected clergymen, and reproved 
me severely for bringing such an unfounded charge against his 
professional brethren, a charge that he wholly and absolutely 
denied and repudiated. I immediately named the quack, when 
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my friend at once pronounced him one of the brightest lights of 
the medical profession and not in the least a quack, a little uncul- 
tivated and coarse indeed, but truly belonging to the first rank 
among surgeons and physicians ; and then he reproved me for my 
envy of such a man, and for my calling him a quack. This cler- 
gyman was many years older than myself. The whole affair re- 
minded me of a physician of my acquaintance who always perse- 
veringly denied that a case of Croup could ever be cured. He 
always took care never to make a diagonis of a case till it was 
decided. If the case recovered it was not Croup ; if the patient 
died it was Croup ; and therefore no case of Croup ever recovered ; 
truly a short way with skeptics. 

The nomenclature of medicines employed by a physician should 
always be unequivocal and definite. These two points should al- 
ways be regarded above all others. After this it may be rather 
desirable that it should be concise and brief so far as may not be 
incompatible with the preceding ; but this is a point of very infe- 
rior importance and not worthy of sacrificing any thing else for. 

Thus, as seems to me, it is clear that what is called a peculiar 
oflficinal nomenclature, i. e. that an antiquated and exploded nat- 
ural history and chimical nomenclature, is not at all necessarv for 
the materia medica, is without the advantage of facilitating 
extemporaneous prescription in any way, and may in every respect 
be considered as worse than useless, since it inevitably increases 
the labor of the student, the physician and the apothecary or 
pharmaceutist, and beside this contributes to conceal those nat- 
ural relations which exist between different medicines, which it is 
always useful to keep in view, and which the modem nomencla- 
ture of natural history and chimistry so happily displays. 

The difficult subject of popular names for the articles of the 
materia medica demands a few passing remarks in this place. 
It is commonly supposed that every individual medicine must 
necessarily have its popular name. For myself however, I could 
never perceive this necessity. I could never perceive why the 
natural history and chimical names of what are called the sim- 
ples of the materia medica, might not answer all the purposes of 
the physician, as well as of the naturalist, and the chimist. At 
all events, there are very many cases in which these names do 
answer all purposes, since there ai*e no other. With many, there 
43 
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seems to be a kind of mystery about, and a kind of horror of a 
Latin word, a kind of leeling that it will not by any means an- 
swer for common use. Such persons do not consider how many 
pure and unmodified Latin words contribute to make-up the Eng- 
lish language — words which are in every body's mouths, every 
day. With many, the use of a Latin appellation of a medicine is 
deemed unpardonably pedantic ; and thus, between want of 
familiarity with the Latin language, and wholly unfounded preju- 
dices in regard to its use, an absurd system (if it can be so called) 
of having popular names, in a department of knowledge, which 
never was popular, and from the very nature of things never can 
be, has been kept-up and will perhaps be perpetuated. But tiie 
great difficulty in regard to popular names in the U. S. A. is to 
induce the inhabitants of diflferent sections, or even those of two 
adjoining towns, to apply the same names to the same articles. 
In one place a given article will perhaps be called Stink-weed. 
In the next place immediately adjoining, it will perhaps be called 
Night-shade. In the next still, it will perhaps be called West- 
end-Pink. In the next still, it will perhaps be called Henbane. 
In an other place it will be called Jimson-weed — a corruption of 
Jamestown-weed — while in books, the popular name given is Ap- 
ple-Peru (the plant being exclusively of East Indian origin, and 
utterly unknown in any part of America, till carried thither by 
Europeans) and Thorn- Apple ; and even all this is not absolutely 
intelligible without the natural history name Datura Tatula(Linn.) 
The preceding specifications are actual usage that has fallen 
within my own personal knowledge. In addition to this, all of 
these names will be applied to numerous and widely different 
plants in different places, the same name often not being applied 
to the same plant in two different places. As a general rule, all 
the English popular names of plants are to be found in the U. S. 
A. but applied to wholly different articles. A few examples will 
illustrate this sufficiently. The English name Centaury is eveiy 
where applied to the several species of the genus Centaurea, 
whether in England or the U. S. A. In England the popular 
name Centaury is applied both to Erythroea Centaurium and to 
Chlora perfoliata. In Philadelphia, and as I am informed, in var 
rious other parts of Pennsylvania, the popular name Centaury is 
applied to Sabbatia angularis. It is however commonly abbrevi- 
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atcd into Gentry. In New Haven Ct. the popular name Centaury 
is applied exclusively to Polygala polygamum. In various other 
j)art8 of Connecticut the popular name Centaury is applied only 
to Hypericum mutilum. If the matter were to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, I doubt not that it would be found that this same pop- 
ular name Centaury is applied to at least half a dozen other 
plants, within the limits of the U, S. A. In England "Wake-Kobin 
is the popular name of Anim maculatum ; while in the U. S. A. 
where this plant is not found, "Wake-Robin is the popular name 
of one or more species of Trillium. A few years ago, much was 
said in certain periodicals about the medicinal value of Extract 
of Artichoke, to which was appended by way of rendering it 
intelligible, the natural history name Cynara Scolymus. I hap- 
pened to come to the knowledge of the fact that a considerable 
number of U. S. A. physicians made, as they supposed, this pre- 
paration, and employed it in their practice, but without any use- 
ful effects. Several of these gentlemen finally consulted me 
about the matter, when I found that they had made an Extract of 
Ilelianthus tuberosum, the only plant to which, within their 
knowledge, the popular name Artichoke is applied in this country. 
Some of these gentlemen I had great difiiculty in convincing of 
their mistake. 

In the U. S. A. it would be utterly impossible to convince per- 
sons of ordinary educations, or the majority of the apothecaries,* 

*A friend has repeatedly admonished me, that I apply the term apothecary, in a 
manner which is not English. I will here state that those, whom I call apothecaries, 
in the first place prescribe for the sick, though more especially for chronic cases. 
They do it however in their own shops, rarely visiting the patient at his or her resi- 
dence. I have known apothecaries, with no other education than that obtained at a 
common school — men who had stepped immediately from a mechanic's shop to that 
of an apothecary, to prescribe for more chronic cases than any M. D. within ten miles. 
In the second place, those whom I call apothecaries, put-up the extemporaneous pre- 
scriptions of the neighboring physicians ; and they make-up all sorts of oflBcinal pre- 
parations. In the third place, they sell all sorts of crude and unprepared medicines, 
beside many drugs which are not medicinal. Thus I think they perform all the 
functions of an English apothecary, except visiting patients at their own houses. It 
may perhaps be said that the educations of the American apothecaries are inferior to 
those of England, This may be true, but it does not exclude the Americans from 
the lanks of the profession. I know of no reason however why this term may not 
be applied in the U. S. A. in a manner different from what it is in England. At any 
rale, this definition will explain the American application of the word apothecary. 
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that Carthamus tinctorius is not the true Saffron. I have often 
attempted to do this, but have failed in a majority of cases. I 
have known a number of physicians who employ Solanum nigrum 
as Belladonna, because this is its popular name in the section of 
country where they reside. They would not be persuaded that 
the popular name could possibly mislead them. Celastrus scan- 
dens is constantly employed for Solanum Dulcamara in some parts 
of our country, because it bears the popular name Bitter-sweet, in 
those regions. I have even known the leaves of Abies Canaden- 
sis used for the leaves of Conium maculatum, because the former 
is called Hemlock as well as the latter. Numerous other articles 
are in the same predicament in the U. S. A. I do not believe 
that there is a physician in this country, who ever uses indige- 
nous articles, and is not at the same time a scientific botanist, who 
is not occasionally misled by popular names. What can be 
known certainly from such a name as Snake-root ? I once made 
a catalogue of a very large number of plants bearing this name, 
which were as unlike each other as the species of widely different 
genera usually are. The English popular name Dog-wood is ap- 
plied to Erythrina Corallodendron in Jamaica and some other 
parts of the British West Indies, and to Gardenia Eandia* in Bar- 
bados, and doubtless in some other islands ; while in thelJ. S. A. 
it is applied to Cornus florida and other species, and also to Ehus 
venenata and Acer striatum. 1 can perceive no particular appro- 
priateness in the name Dog-wood to any of the plants to which 
it has been applied. It is true I am not acquainted either with 
Erythrina Corallodendron or Gardenia Randia ; but I have no 
knowledge that any reason has ever been given why this name is 
peculiarly adapted to either. I can perceive no sort of appropri- 
ateness to Cornus florida in the popular name Dog-wood. The 
name Cornel is the received English appelation of more than one 
species of the genus Cornus. Why not call Cornus florida by 
the popular name of Flowering-Cornel? The popular name 
Swamp Sumac is far more appropriate than Dog-wood for Rhus 
venenata, and ought therefore to be always preferred. I doubt 
whether any good reason can be given why Acer striatum shoul'i 
be called Dog-wood. Why not call this plant Striped-Maple! 

*Doubtless Randia latifolia (La Marck & De CandoUe) Randia aculatea (Linn. & 
Roemer & Schultes.) 
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This last would be sufficiently appropriate, and so far as I know, 
it is not now applied to any thing else. However should it ever 
come into use as the popular name of Acer striatum, it will soon 
be applied to other things. Acer striatum is often called Moose- 
wood ; but this name is oftener applied to Dirca palustris, so that 
at all events Moose-wood is rendered equivocal as a popular name. 
The English popular name of Ficus Sycomorus of Egypt, Pales- 
tine, etc. is Sycomore, to which only it is truly appropriate, and 
to which it should be confined exclusively. But in England this 
name is applied to Acer Pseudo-Platanus, while in the Southern 
U. S. A. it is applied to Platanus occidentalis. Assuredly the 
popular name Sycomore can be appropriate to no other plant but 
Ficus Sycomorus. The word Sycomorus or Sycomore means 
Fig-Mulberry, because (as has been said) the fmit is a Fig 
while the foliage of the tree resembles that of a Mulberry. 
Some times the natural history name of one plant is the popular 
name of an other plant. Aloe is the natural history name of a 
genus, and it is the popular name of all the species of Agave. 
Aloe is given by some authors as the popular name of the species 
of Aletris. Syringa has been the long established name of a 
genus, and yet it is constantly employed as the popular name of 
all the species of Philadelphus. Sanguinaria is the natural his- 
tory name of a genus, and it is the popular name, or one of the 
popular names of Polygonum Aviculare. 

If what are called popular names are to be tolerated in the ma- 
teria medica, I think that a great reformation is necessary. Yery 
many apellations constantly put-down in books as popular, cer- 
tainly never were so, since they are mere translations of the nat- 
ural history name of the plant, and that according to its etymo- 
logical signification, without the least reference to the circumstan- 
ces, which led to its application. These translations are often as 
absurd as if we should convert the name Michauxia (from the 
two botanists father and son named Michaux) into the Half-Lime- 
plant, because Half Lime is the etymological signification of the 
name Michaux. The name Lysimachia derived from the name 
Lysimachus (as some say a King of Thrace and a companion of 
Alexander, but as others say a King of Sicily) has been transla- 
ted into Loose-strife, because Lysimachus is made-up of acch, "the 
act. of loosing; the act of setting at liberty," etc. and udxv, "strife, 
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conflict," etc. And yet, strange to tell, this very appellation 
Loose-strife is given in popular American books upon botany in 
tbe Englisb language, as the popular name of Gaura biennis, a 
plant as unlike any species of Lysimachia as any thing I can 
well mention. Now this case seems to prove either that popular 
names, made by authors of popular books on botany, are received 
and adopted by the people, or that such books contain names, which 
are not in fact popular, though given as such. In some of the 
American popular works on botany, we find the term Dragoness 
as the popular name of Clintonia borealis. This word appears to 
be a mere translation of Dracaena, the name of a genus to which 
this plant has been some times referred. But whoever made this 
word made also a great blunder. There is certainly no such word 
as Dragoness in the English language, nor any room for such a 
one, since Dragon is common gender, as much feminine as mas- 
culine. I do not think that Dragoness was ever used as a popu- 
lar name of the plant I have just mentioned. If it ever was, it 
will contribute to prove that popular names may be imposed by 
popular writers upon botany. Popular works on botany give 
Follicle-vine as the popular name of Periploca Grasca, which I 
do not think was ever so used. It will be observed that follicle 
was the Linnean name for the pericai'p of this plant, though con- 
ceptacle is the name employed by the French school of bota- 
ny. It is true that the pericarps of this plant are prominent or- 
gans, in the right season, and might give it a name ; but I do not 
think that the populace would be at all likely to derive one of 
their own appellations from a technical term in the Latin lan- 
guage. If Periploca Grseca ever has been called popularly Fol- 
licle-vine, it furnishes an other proof that popular names may be 
imposed by authors. 

These specifications of the errors and absurdities connected 
with, and resulting from what are called popular names, in a 
department of knowledge that can never become popular, will 
perhaps suffice (though I have not mentioned a tenth part of their 
varieties) to support my recommendation of using no other names 
in the materia medica, than those of the natural history and 
chimistry of the present day, even though a great cry of pedantry 
should be set-up. Such a cry (as was once said by an American 
author on a very difierent subject) will neither pick a man's pock- 
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et, nor break his leg. Every new and merely popular book of 
descriptive botany, of course written in English, for the use of the 
numerous academies, institutes and colleges for young ladies, in 
our country, always manufactures a host of new popular n^mes 
of plants, a considerable portion of which become sufficiently pop- 
ular to get into use, by the aid of the ladies. The fact that popular 
names are some times introduced by popular authors, furnishes a 
strong argument in favor of the attempt to reject and discard 
some of the most faulty and objectionable ones at present in com- 
mon use, and of an attempt to introduce less equivocal and more 
tiTily distinctive ones. Such a fact sufficiently evinces that by 
the right sort of effi)rt in relation to the circumstances of the case, 
a very useful degree of reformation and improvement may be 
made, even in this unpromising field. It is time I should very 
greatly prefer to abandon all attempts at any thing like pop- 
ularity, in a department of knowledge utterly incapable of it ; but 
as this, in the present state of things, may be utterly impractica- 
ble, we must do the best we can, viz. amend as far as possible 
what seems to be fixed upon us. When therefore I come to give 
the popular synonymy of the articles of the materia medica, I 
shall make all the strictures that I think the subject requires ; and 
for myself I shall make but small use of any other than the natu- 
ral history and chimical names. If any body chooses to call this 
pedantry, I will say beforehand that it is a sort of pedantry of 
which I shall be proud. 

PHARMACEUTIC PREPARATIONS. 

It is my present intention to accompany what are commonly 
called the simples, with Formulae for all the pharmaceutic pre- 
parations, that are suitable to be kept in the shops, or that can 
ordinarily be needed or required as officinal preparations. But I 
do not intend to confine myself to the Formulae of any individual 
Pharmacopoeia at present extant. As appears to me, many of the 
Formulae for generally received officinal preparations are suscepti- 
ble of improvement, and I can discover no good reason why they 
should not be improved. There are many even comparatively 
old Formulae in our Pharmacopceiae that unquestionably need 
reformation, which in some, if not many cases I shall attempt to 
reform, with what success, let my readers judge. For example, I 
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suppose that the reason why a Water of Arsenlte of Poiassa is 
directed instead of a "Water of Arsenous Acid is that Areenous 
Acid is so very slightly soluble in water, that such a prepara- 
tion must inevitably be too weak. But a neutral combination 
with Potassa renders it some what more soluble, though still not 
sufficiently so. The Formula of the Pharmacopo^iae does not 
make wholly either a Unarsenite or a Disarsenite of Potassa. 
The quantity of Anhydrous Carbonate of Potassa employed is 
deficient gr. 25.20, for the Disarsenite, and it is in excess gr. 19. 
40, for the Unarsenite. Of the salt contained in this Water, 
0.44 is neutral, and 0.56 is a disalt. Now as the neutral salt is 
but little more soluble than the Acid, and at all events is not sol- 
uble enough ; and as the disalt is considerably more soluble, I 
shall reject the formula of the Pharmacopoeiae for this prepara- 
tion, and shall give a Formula for a Water of Disarsenite of Pot- 
assa. But while I do this I shall not vary the strength, as a pre- 
paration of Arsenous Acid, so that the dose will remain the same. 
In the Formula of the Pharmacopoeiae there is always more or 
less precipitate as soon as it becomes cold, whereas in that which 
I propose, the solution remains perfect. I consider it therefore as 
an improvement of the previous Formula. 

There are a number of comparatively recent preparations, For- 
mulae for which, I think, may be advantageously introduced into our 
Pharmacopoeiae, and which I shall at all events give in this work. 
It is my present intention to give several Formulae for prepara- 
tions of Arsenic that will be new to the Pharmacopoeiae, and as I 
trust both convenient and useful to the practitioner of medicine. 
The preparation introduced by Donovan, as is said under the 
name " Liquor Hydriodatis Arsenica et Hydrargyri" is doubtless 
well worthy of a Formula in our Pharmacopoeiae, and a place in 
our shops. Mr. Donovan's views, as respects the composition of 
the salt contained in this preparation are undoubtedly very far 
froni being correct, and it is therefore no matter of sui-prise that 
his Formula requires amendment, which I shall endeavor to make. 
As appears to me, Mr. Donovan is utterly mistaken in sup- 
posing that this preparation contains Sesquoxyd of Arsenic or 
Arsenous Acid, and in supposing that this substance performs the 
function of a base in the salt formed. I do not think any com- 
pound of Arsenic with Oxygen is ever basic, but on the contrary, 
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all such compounds are always salifying. In truth I have no 
knowledge that any compound of Arsenic with any one of the 
eleven basifying and acidifying elements, is ever basic. I believe 
that all such compounds are always salifying if they perform 
either function. As appears to me, Mr. Donovan is utterly mis- 
taken in supposing that this preparation contains Protoxyd of 
Mercury. I do not think that the salt of which this preparation 
is a Water, i. e.an aqueous solution, contains a particle of Oxygen. 
As appears to me, Mr, Donovan is intirely mistaken in supposing 
that the salt which is formed in his preparation contains a parti- 
cle of what he calls Ilydriodic Acid, but which he should call 
lodohydric Acid, since Iodine is its basifying and acidifying ele- 
ment, and not Hydrogen. I consider it as well* determined that 
lodohydric Acid, and all other Acids having Hydrogen for their 
base, and being acidified with any other basifying and acidifying 
element except Oxygen, are intirely incapable of entering into 
combination with any Oxyd, without immediate decomposition. 
Now if Mr. Donovan's supposed Hydriodate of Sesquoxyd of 
Arsenic and Protoxyd of Mercury does not contain a particle of 
this Acid, or of either of these two Oxyds, or even of Oxygen, 
we may well suppose that a Formula for its preparation, founded 
upon such erroneous views of its composition, must need some 
reformation. Mr. Donovan's Formula undoubtedly makes an 
intirely different salt, from what he supposes, and the proportions 
of his ingredients are such as to be intermediate between those 
exactly right for two different salts, precisely as is the fact 
with the Formula of the Pharmacopoeiae for the Water of the 
Arsenite of Potassa. 

Ever since the medicinal Alcaloids have been in any thing like 
common use in the practice of medicine, I have been in the habit 
of making various, and indeed numerous new compounds of them 
with other active ingredients. A.fter employing these compounds 
for a longer or shorter time in my own practice, and communica- 
ting my knowledge of them to a greater or less number of my 
pupils and friends, there has usually appeared in some of the 
periodicals a more or less incorrect Formula for the same com- 
pound, but put forth with different views as to its composition 
and with a different name. Long before there was any published 
account of any such compound, I had prepared, communicated to 
44 
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many of my friends, and determined the powers, effects and 
proper doses of what I had considered, and still consider to be a 
Protiodid of Quininum. After I had been in the habit of 
employing this compound somewhere between five and ten jears 
a Formula for it was published, in which the crystalline form of 
it was considered as a Protiodid of Quinine, abd the amoi-phous 
and retinoid or resiniform substance was considered as a Deutio- 
did of Quinine. As near as I now recollect, the new Formula 
for it was not strictly correct, though I have not the periodi- 
cal at hand in which it was contained, and therefore can not now 
refer to it, so that it is possible I may be mistaken in regard to 
this last. I shall however state what it is exactly, when I come 
to give my own Formula. In the subsequent work I shall give 
my ovTn Formula, my views of its composition, what I consider 
to be its correct name, together with its powers, doses and thera- 
peutic applications, as ascertained by myself, wholly disregarding 
the awful fact that all this will involve a deviation from something 
that has been once printed, and above all, a change of an errone- 
ous published name for one that is correct. 

Yery early after the chimical habitudes and relations, both of 
the compound radical Cyanogen, and those of the Alcaloid Quin- 
ina or Quinine began to be in any degree well understood, I made 
first what I considered to be a Protocyanid of Quininum, and 
subsequently what I considered to be a Dicyanoferrite of Cya- 
nid of Quininum. After a longer or shorter time, more or less 
incorrect Formulae for both of these compounds were published, 
and they were called by quite different names — names which 
either failed of expressing the true composition with any definite- 
ness and precision, or which conveyed incorrect notions of their 
composition. I shall of com'se gives my own Formula, my own 
views of composition, the name which most accurately expresses 
this, etc. without the least regard to the fact that this may involve 
a change of some erroneous and absurd name that may have got 
into print. I never had the least respect even for the most anti- 
quated errors, and certainly none for very recent ones ; and I have 
no more respect for an error that has been printed, and that even 
in a popular book, than for any other. It is my present intention 
to add several Formulae for preparations of Cyanogen that will be 
new to the Pharmacopceise, and as I tnist both convenient and 
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mefultothe practitioner of medicine. All highly active medi- 
cines, of which any material variation in the dose might be pro- 
ductive of danger, at least to children if not to adults, I shall be 
very careful to keep 'of the same strength of the active ingredi- 
ents, as near as possible as it has hitherto been, to prevent aU 
danger from its use by those accustomed to old preparations. If 
the preparation were now to be made for the first time, it would 
be perfectly immaterial whether the officinal Tincture of Opium 
should be half, or double its present strength ; but as it has. been 
80 long in use of a given strength, and as so many non-medical 
persons have learned how to manage it with perfect safety, both 
for adults and for children, it would now be hazardous, indeed 
quite dangerous for such persons, to increase its strength ; and it 
would often be productive of disappointment as to its effects in 
the hands of non-medical persons, if its strength were to be ma- 
terially diminished. But Tincture of Opium is too active, and 
too much concentrated, to be convenient or altogether sale, under 
the most careful management by non-medical persons, for young 
children. The Compound Tincture of Opium is so contrived as 
to meet and obviate this difficulty. It is a preparation of about 
one twelfth the strength as an Opiate, of Tincture of Opium, at 
least as determined by its use. Now it would be hazardous, 
indeed dangerous, to vary the strength of this preparation. There 
should be no officinal liquid preparation of Papaver or any of its 
] products, of strengths as Papaver varying from the officinal Tinc- 
iture of Opium, and the officinal Compound Tincture of Opium, 
lat least for the safety of children if not of adults. If therefore 
'we have an officinal Tincture of the Alcaloid Morphine, let it be 
(of the same strength as a preparation of Papaver, as the Tincture 
<of Opium. If we have an officinal Compound Tincture of the 
.Alcaloid Morphine let it be of the same strength as a preparation 
(of Papaver, as the' Compound Tincture of Opium. If we have 
iany officinal Water of the Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, it 
^should be of the same strength as a preparation of Papaver, as the 
(officinal Tincture of Opium. Now I think that a Tincture of 
]Morphine, a Compound Tincture of Morphine, and a "Water of 
^Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, all of the regular and standard 
EStrength of the long received preparations of Papaver, and so 
imade as not to undergo any speedy change, even in the warmest 
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weather are much required as officinal preparations, and I shall 
accordingly give Formulae for such. 

There is an officinal Compound Powder of Opium. Now as 
universally as the preparation alluded-to seems to have met with 
the approbation of the medical profession, and as long and as 
extensively as it has been generally employed by physicians, still I 
think it is ill adapted to the purpose for which it is intended, and 
in some points of view, is quite exceptionable. Although I shall 
retain the Formula of the received Pharmacopceise for Compound 
Powder of Opium, yet I shall propose . as a substitute for it a 
Compound Powder of Sulphate of Oxyd of Morphinum, a prepa- 
ration which I made as soon as the salt which is its principal 
basis was introduced into the materia medica, which I have used 
ever since, and which I consider as a much preferable prepara- 
tion. But if we have an officinal Compound Powder of Sulphate 
of Oxyd of Morphinum, let it be of the same strength as a pre- 
paration of Papaver, as the officinal Compound Powder of Opi- 
um. My Powder is accordingly made-out upon this plan. Some 
times, perhaps frequently, I shall give specimens of FormulsR for 
mere extemporaneous preparations, when otherwise the proper 
proportions for such preparations might not readily be known; 
but I shall always keep officinal and extemporaneous preparations 
under distinct heads. The statements which I have now made 
will be sufficient to give my readers a sufficient notion of what I 
shall endeavor to perform in Pharmacy, and therefore I need say 
nothing further upon the subject in this place. What I have men- 
tioned is only a specimen of what I shall try to do. 

NOMENCLATURE OF THE PHARMACY. 

Perhaps a few statements in regard to the nomenclature of phar- 
macy which I shall employ, may be needed, if they are not abso- 
lutely necessary. As to the simple crude articles, or compounds 
not prepared by the pharmaceutist, but only by the manufacturer, 
I have already stated what their nomenclature is to be. All reg- 
ular pharmaceutic preparations I shall name after their forms, 
according to the principles of authors ; though I shall foUow these 
principles much more strictly than the authors themselves do, who 
lay-down the principles referred-to. For example I shall hare 
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nearly all the pharmaceutic forms commonly adopted by all the 
best Pharmacopoeiae of the present period, such as 

1. Pulveres et Pulveres compositi. 

2. Confectiones et Confectiones compositse. 

3. Pilulse et Pilulse compositse. 

4. Trochisci et Trochisci compositi. 

5. Syrupus sachari officinarum, syrupi et syrupi compositi. 

6. Extracta aquosa, Extracta spirituosa, Extracta expressa in- 
spissata, et Extracta exudata inspissata. 

T. Mucilagines. 

8. Emulsiones. 

9. Succi et succi compositi. 

10. Infusa et Infusa composita. 

11. Decocta et Decocta composita. 

12. Misturse et Misturae corapositae. 

13. Aqua distillata Aqu8B et Aquae compositse. 

14. Acetum distillatum, Aceta et Aceta composita. 

15. Yinum Vitis Yiniferae, Yina et Yina composita. 

16. Spiritus oiScJnalis, spiritus et spiritus compositi. 
IT. Tincturse et Tincturae compositae. 

18. ^theres et ^theres compositi. 

19. Olea essentialia. 

20. Olea pinguia vel unguinosa. 

21. Linimenta et Linimenta composita. 

22. Unguenta et Unguenta composita. 

23. Cerata et Cerata composita. 

24. Emplastra et Emplastra composita. 

As appears to me Mel Apis Mellificas should take its place 
among the simples, and that those pharmaceutic forms named 
Mella et Mella composita should be merged in Syrupi et Syrupi 
compositi. 

I have many doubts whether Mucilagines and Emulsiones are 
worthy of being retained as distinct pharmaceutic forms ; but I 
do not know what to call them in conjunction, or what other form 
or forms to associate them with. It is even doubtful whether they 
are worthy of being retained at all. 

Succi et Succi compositi constitute pharmaceutic forms not 
commonly found in our Pharmacopoeias ; but I am satisfied that 
they ought to have a place in them. I refer to the expressed 
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juices of certain recent plants with just Spiritus officinalis enougli 
added to them to prevent any fermentation, or any other change, 
except what necessarily results from long keeping. I have long 
been in the habit of using several such preparations, and none 
more frequently than Succus Conii maculati for example. 

I have long had doubts whether the Decocta et Decocta 
composita are worthy of being retained in the Pharmacopceiae, 
since I consider the Infusa et Infusa composita as always pref- 
erable. 

I have also long entertained doubts whether the Aceta et 
Aceta composita are worthy of retention. I think they are always 
inelegible preparations, and that the Vina et Vina composita 
might always be advantageously substituted for them. 

If the name Spirit is retained as a pharmaceutic form, it appears 
to me that we should retain the name Spiritus officinalis instead 
of Alcohol officinale for the Unihydrite of Protoxyd of Ethe- 
rogen of the specific gravity of 0.835 i. e. 85 per centum 
Alcohol and 15 per centum Water. On the same ground what 
is called Alcohol Ammoniatum should be Spiritus Ammonias 
or rather Spiritus Hydrogenii Ammidi. If we retain the name 
Alcohol officinale for the Unihydrite of the Protoxyd of Ethero- 
gen of the specific gravity 0.835 i. e. 85 per centum Alcohol and 
15 per centum "Water, the pharmaceutic forms in which it is the 
menstruum should be denominated Alcohola (if indeed the word 
is declinable) et Alcohola composita, in analogy with Vina et 
Vina composita ; Aceta et Aceta composita ; Aquse et Aquae 
compositsB, each respectively from Vinum Vitis Viniferse ; Ace- 
tum distillatum, Aqua distillata etc. I am much inclined to 
think that if the Tinctures had been merged in the Spirits, it 
would have been better still. There is certainly a great difficulty 
of finding a well marked line of distinction between them, and 
there have always been certain preparations in regard to which 
pharmaceutists never could agree, some calling them Spirits and 
some calling them Tinctures. I think it well that Elixirs were 
rejected as a distinct pharmaceutic form, and that they were 
joined to the Tinctures as compound forms ol them. The Others 
and ^theres compositi are comparatively unimportant pharma- 
ceutic forms ; but there are a very few of them that can not be 
dispensed-with, and therefore I retain them. 
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But the Pharraacopoeise in common use are full of anomalies 
aud deviations from what seem to be their own principles. For 
example, according to the laws of tlie nomenclature of phar- 
macy, when a pharmaceutic preparation has only a single base, 
we are told that its name should be made-up of the name of the 
pharmaceutic form, followed by the name of the base in the gen- 
itive case and nothing else. But how does usage conform to this 
law? "We find Tinctura Opii Acetata as the name of a simple or 
noncomposite preparation of Opium, because the menstruum is 
Vinegar twelve fluidounces and officinal spirit eight fluidounces. 
*A8 appears to me, there is room only for the question whether this 
preparation is an Acetum Opii or a Tinctura Opii ; and as the Yin- 
egar predominates over the officinal Spirit in the menstruum, I 
think it should rather be called an Acetum. When the menstru- 
um is compound, I should suppose that the predominating ingre- 
dient of it should give the name. We find Tinctura Yalerianffi 
Ammoniata applied to a Tincture containing nothing but root of 
Valerian, as I suppose, because the menstruum is Spiritus Ammo- 
nise, or Spiritus Hydrogenii Ammidi. We find also Tinctura 
Guaiaci Ammoniata applied to a Tincture containing nothing but 
the resin Guaiacum, because, as I suppose, the menstruum is Spir- 
itus Ammonige or Spiritus Hydrogenii Ammidi. Subsequently 
we find the same form of language employed to denote quite a 
difterent thing, viz. to denote the secondary base in a Tincture 
with two bases, or in other words, a Compound Tincture formerly 
called an Elixir, as Tinctura Opii Camphorata, or still more incor- 
rectly Tinctura Camphorse Opiata. Now Camphorata and Opiata 
as applied to what is really Tinctura Opii composita, are not anal- 
ogous in their import to Acetata as applied to Acetum Opii, or to 
Ammoniata as applied to Tinctura Yalerianse Ammoniata, and 
Tinctura Guaici Ammoniata as applied to Tinctures whose menstru- 
um is Spiritus Ammoniap, or spiritus Hydrogenii Ammidi. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the nomenclature of pharmacy, when a phar- 
maceutic preparation has more than one base i. e. is what was former- 
ly called an Elixir, its name is to be made-up of the name of the 
pharmaceutic form, followed by the name of the principal base in 
the genitive case, with the addition of the term compositus, agreeing 
in gender with the name of the pharmaceutic form. But does gen- 
eral usage conform to these rules? In the Pharmacopoeia of the 
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U. S. A., for 1830, we find but three Tinctures with the term com- 
pusita annexed, viz : Tinctura Gentianaj composita, which is not a 
compound Tincture, since it has only a single base ; Tinctura Cin- 
chonae composita, which is a true compound Tincture since it has 
a double base ; and Tinctura Sennse composita, which is also a 
true compound Tincture since it has a double base. Several other 
true and proper compound Tinctures are contained in this Phar- 
macopoeia, but they are not named in conformity to the law of 
the nomenclature, but in some irregular and anomalous way, not 
in uniformity among themselves. Instead of Tinctura Aloes com- 
posita, which the law requires, we find Tinctura Aloes et Myrrhs,* 
Instead of Tinctura Rhei composita, which the law requires, we 
find Tinctura Rhei et Aloes. It may perhaps be inquired why 
this is not the most eligible mode of naming what are directed to 
be called Tincturse compositse? If there were never any Tinc- 
tures with more than two bases, I should be inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative ; but if there are no such in the 
Pharmacopoeiae, I have often seen them in the shops, and in the 
office of the practitioner who dispenp.es his own medicines. To a 
Tincture with two bases, viz. Rhubarb and Senna, in the propor- 
tions of an ounce of the former and a quarter of an ounce of the 
latter, we find the name Tinctura Sennae aromatica applied. As 
the Rhubarb is the principal base, this preparation, according to 
the laws of the nomenclature, should have been called Tinctura 
Rhei composita. There is actually another Tincture consisting of 
Senna and Jalap, in the proportions of three ounces of the former 
to one ounce of the latter, to which the name Tinctura Sennae com- 
posita is correctly applied, which contains a greater quantity of 
aromatics, and might with far more fitness have been called Tinc- 
tura Sennae aromatica, if such a name were only authorized by any 
of the laws of the nomenclature of pharmacy. Here the mere 
popular name, viz. Senna, of the principal base of a Compound 
Tincture is used instead of the natural history name either of the 
genus or of the species. Now the word Senna is brief and eu- 
phonous and admits very easily of declension according to the 
laws of the Latin language, but with the exception of these cir- 
cumstances, the name Tinctura Sennae composita is no better- 
certainly it is no more conformable to the laws of pharmaceutic 
nomenclature, than Tinctura Bloodrootiae composita would be for 
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a compound Tincture of Sanguinaria. The superior euphony is 
all the real advantage that the former has over the latter. Thus, 
out of six Compound Tinctures contained in the Pharmacopoeia 
before me, only three of them bear the name, while it is incor- 
rectly applied to one mere simple Tincture. 

A Pharmacopoeia now before me, contains fifteen preparations 
called Liquors. Now what is a Liquor ? Most of the prepara- 
tions called Liquores or Liquors are Aquse or Waters, but not all 
of them. I can not discover why the term Liquor is not equally 
applicable to Aqua^, Aceta, Yina, Spiritus, Tincturse, ^theres, 
Infusa, Decocta and Succi ; and it would not be very far from 
correct if it were to be applied to Mucilagines, Emulsiones, Olea 
essentialia, Olea pinguia, Syrupi etc. In a Pharmacopoeia before 
me, I find the name Liquor Arsenicalis. Here is an anomaly as 
regards the name of the base of the preparation. From this name 
merely, who could even conjecture what this preparation might 
be ; but who could fail of understanding the name Aqua Potassae 
Disarsenitis or "Water of Disarsenite of Potassa? This scheme 
of nomenclature does not distinguish preparations of salts from 
preparations of elements. According to this method Water of 
Ammonia should be Liquor Ammonialis ; Water of Chlorid of 
Barytum should be Liquor Barytalis ; Water of Calcia or of Prot- 
oxyd of Calcium, should be Liquor Calcialis ; and I can not dis- 
cover why Water of the Chlorid of Calcium would not take the 
same identical name. 

In a Pharmacopceia now before me, there are eleven prepara- 
tions called Solutions. But what is a Solution ? I can not per- 
ceive any good reason why the term Solution should not comprise 
just about as many difi'erent and distinct pharmaceutic forms as 
the term Liquor. Indeed aU that I have mentioned in connexion 
with this latter term, may be and often are Solutions. Mucilages 
and Emulsions are frequently made to hold very numerous medi- 
cinal articles in solution. I have known various articles adminis- 
tered in solution in Syrup of Sugar. I have often known Phos- 
phorum administered in solution in a Greasy Oil. Yarious arti- 
cles might certainly be administered in solution in the Essential 
Oils. In fact the Pharmacopoeiae in common use are full of need- 
less anomalies and deviations from the principles by which they 
should be regulated. These specifications wiU serve as specimens 
45 
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of the numerons objectionable things to be found at present in 
many of our Pbarmacopoeiae, ■whicb, as appears to me, require 
amendment, and wbich therefore I shall take the liberty to amend 
as far as I am able. I shall endeavor to avoid as many of these 
as practicable, and shall conform my language to the laws of the 
nomenclature, rather than to these irregular and often very equiv- 
ocal usages. 

COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF THE MEDICINAL PARTS OF 

PLANTS. 

Of annual plants the leaves are usually the most active parts. 

Some times however their principal virtues reside in the seeds. 

It is believed to be a general rule— a rule however to which there 

are doubtless exceptions — that the seeds of those plants whose 

powers reside in a colored descending sap, instead of some other 

part of the plant, are commonly destitute of the virtues of gncli 

colored descending sap, and indeed are often intirely inert-as 

■ is the case with Papaver somnifenim. Sanguinaria vernahs 

and Lobelia inflata are considered to be more or less exceptions 

to this rule. How many more there may be I am unable to say, 

But the seeds of those plants whose virtues reside in some other 

part beside the colored descending sap, generally possess the 

medicinal powers of the plant, and often in a concentrated form, 

as is the case with Datura Stramonium, Datura Tatula and 

other medicinal species of this genus. 

More rarely the medicinal powers of annual plants are found 
in their flowers. As a general rule, flowers of whatever plant, 
are cathartic, but they some times possess some other power in 
addition, as for example a narcotic one, which may prevent their 
being pushed so far as to purge or even to prove laxative. But I 
wish to have it undei-stood that I give this as a commonly received i 
opinion wherever I have practised medicine, not as anything! 
have ever verified. I have known flowers to prove cathartic often 
enough, but I never administered any that ever proved narcotic 
I should think that the flowers of Gelseminum nitidum might 
prove narcotic ; but I never prescribed them, or witnessed then 
effects when prescribed by any other person, or when taken hy 
accident. If the flowers of as active a plant as this are not nar- 
cotic, I should not know in what case to expect such a thing, i 
should expect that the flowers of Aconitum j^apellus w^^ 
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possess the same powers as the rest of the plant, whatever names 
these powers may take ; but I have never verified it. 

The stems of annual plants usually possess much the least, 
and often no activity. In some ' instances however, they possess 
exactly the same powers as the rest of the plant. The more per- 
fectly herbaceous they are, the more likely are they to be active. 
The roots of annual plants are commonly fibrous, or even sublig- 
neous, and altogether worthless, though there are doubtless ex- 
ceptions to this. These are given as general rales merely, to be 
followed only in the absence or deficiency of definite and specific 
information in regard to the individual plants ; but they are 
doubtless true in most cases, and would very seldom lead to error. 
There are exceptions however as I have repeatedly said, but these 
must be studied in connexion with the individual article, to which 
:hey relate. 

- The medicinal parts of annual plants should always be gath- 
jred when their vegetation is most vigorous, which is commonly 
n the early part of the flowering season, though some times in 
:.;heir fullest flowering season. But at all events, leaves, whether 
)f annual, biennial, persistent or frutescent plants, are always 
:3e8t when in the fullest vigor ; and this is usually, though not 
always, when the plant is in flower. Flowers should be collected 
:,3 soon as they are fairly expanded. Seeds, as is said, should 
generally be collected when they are ripe, but some times they 
-ire the most active when they have just attained to their full 
r^rowth, and before they can be said to have ripened. This I sup- 
pose is equally applicable to annual, biennial or persistent 
:)lant8. I suspect that the latter precept in regard to the collec- 
ion of seeds is much oftener the fact than is known or recog- 
lized. 

J Fruits of whatever plants, which do not consist intirely in seed, 
ire commonly collected when they have arrived at full maturity. 
.5ome times however they are preferable in an immature state. 
iiVhat are called in the shops Aurantia Curaslaventia or Curagoa 
Dranges, are the fruit of Citrus Bigaradia, collected when about 
:he size of a Hazelnut, and some times as large as a Filbert. 
Ihey are selected of this size mostly for employment in Fonticuli 
or Issues ; but they are also used as an aromatic bitter-tonic all 
their parts in the aggregate being taken in conjunction. The parts 
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or appendages of the axis ascendens of biennial plants are usually 
and probably always the most active, during the second season of 
their growth, and at the time of their flowering. The several parte 
of the axis ascendens of biennial plants are generally of the same 
relative value as those of annual plants ; though indeed the root 
or axis descendens is of much more comparative importance. 
The leaves of Conium maculatum, a biennial plant, are affirmed 
to possess no activity, except in their fullest flowering season. 
They are declared to be inert both previous and subsequent to 
this period. Even at the time of their activity, all their power is 
stated to be confined to the membranous part of the leaves. Of 
course the leaves of this plant can be of no value the first year of 
its growth. The seeds of Conium maculatum are affirmed not to 
be active, till they have attained their full growth ; and they are 
declared to lose their activity, when they are so much ripened as 
to become brown. 

I was long in the habit of prescribing the ripe seeds of Hera- 
cleum lanatum, a biennial plant, without ever witnessing any 
other efiects than what are vaguely and indefinitely called cannin- 
ative. I recollect laughing at the suggestion of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow that " they should be used with caution." {See Seq. to 
Pharm. TJ. S. A. JBost. 1822,^. 203.) I had seen them used a 
hundred times to an unlimited extent, without any thing like a 
narcotic effect. But I was subsequently called to prescribe for a 
patient under such a degree of ultimate narcosis produced by 
them, that a distinguished gentleman, at least twenty years older 
than myself, who happened accidentally to be with me, thought 
that the patient must inevitably die. This patient had taken a 
very considerable quantity of as strong an infusion as could well 
be made of the full grown, but unripe and perfectly green seeds 
of this plant. On the employment of Alcohol, all the symptoms 
of ultimate narcosis, intense and dangerous as they seemed to be, 
vanished carminatively i. e. " like a charm," as many physicians 
are in the habit of saying, showing conclusively that the case was 
not as desperate as it seemed at first view. Subsequently I had 
an opportunity to see two other cases of ultimate narcosis produced 
by these seeds collected as I have described. In both, the symp- 
toms yielded with equal speed to the use of Alcohol. Since this 
case, all the seeds, whether of annuals, biennials or persistent 
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plants, that I have collected myself, for medicinal purposes, I have 
collected at the period of their fullest growth, but always before 
they have changed color in consequence of what is termed ripen- 
ing ; and in no instance hitherto have I failed of having a more 
active article. 

When the root of a biennial plant is the part employed in med- 
icine, it should usually, if not invariably be collected in the au- 
tumn of the first year, or at any time after the decay of the top, 
and previous to its sprouting or shooting the second season ; for 
most of these plants grow more or less even during the winter, so 
as to give the autumn of the first year a great preference over the 
spring of the second for their collection. The perennial roots of 
persistent plants should always be collected when vegetation is 
not active, and therefore in the autumn or winter, or after the 
decay of the top, and before its growth again commences. Under 
such circumstances, the secretions are concentrated in the surviv- 
ing part, and they contain much less watery matter. It is true 
these roots are not commonly inert at other seasons, though at such 
times, their powers are feebler and liable to be much more varia- 
ble and uncertain. In some instances (probably a much greater 
number than physicians are apprised of) a good deal of particu- 
larity is necessary, in order to obtain these roots in their greatest 
perfection. As a general rule, they are not of the best quality 
till they have had at least three years' growth. I doubt whether 
many of them are worth much after nine or ten years duration ; 
but this is a much more difiicult point to ascertain, than the pe- 
riod when they begin to manifest their greatest activity, and there- 
fore I can not pretend to lay any thing down with regard to it, 
with any thing like absolute certainty. At all events it has seemed 
to me best to reject the roots of persistent plants, that I know to 
be more than ten years old. However I have no means of ascer- 
taining this, except in cultivated plants. But in the case of wild 
plants, it is always necessary to examine the roots carefully, and 
many specimens will be found inferior, and apparently worthless, 
as would seem, from too great age. 

The perennial roots of persistent plants should never be washed. 
This produces a very material deterioration. They never dry and 
keep well after it. "When first taken out of the ground, all the 
earth should be jarred or knocked ofi", as far as is practicable ; 
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and when thej are dry to a certain extent, the rest should be 
removed by a brush. In this way they may be cleansed as effect- 
ually as if they are washed, and without any injury to their medi- 
cinal qualities. They are better dried by a free exposure to a dry 
air than in the sun. Exposure to a bright sun for any considera- 
ble time, certainly injures some articles very decidedly ; and prob- 
ably it injures a greater number than it has been definitely ascer- 
tained to do. The Malate of Coniine, the alleged active principle 
of Conium maculatum, is said, when in a detached state, to un- 
dergo speedy decomposition in strong sun-Hght. If we look 
through a magnifier at a little of it upon a piece of paper, and in 
a bright sunlight, it is said that we may see minute bubbles of air 
separate from it, which are ajQfirmed to be Ammid of Hydrogen 
or Ammonia, of course composed of the Nitrogen of the Alcaloid 
united with a part of its Hydrogen. "When all the Nitrogen of 
the Alcaloid is detached, there is said to remain a brown retinoid 
substance, perhaps a true and proper resin composed of H.C.-f-O. 
and supposed to contain exactly H.^ C.^+0.^ i. e. the Alcaloid 
minus one equivalent of Nitrogen and three equivalents of Hy- 
drogen. That this or some other decomposition of the Alcaloid 
takes place while it remains in its proper cells in the plant, when 
it is kept for a sufficient time in a strong sun-light, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the active parts of the plant soon become 
inert, when placed in such circumstances. Now the Alcaloid 
Conii'na or Coniine is believed to be much more readily decompo- 
sable than many of the Alcaloids, yet this example may very 
properly be selected to illustrate the manner in which active sub- 
stances become inert when exposed to the intense rays of the sun. 
As respects the exsiccation of the medicinal parts of plants, it 
is a general rule that an article should always be so well dried as 
not to be at all liable to become musty or mouldy. More than 
this is injurious. Herbaceous medicines should never be strongly 
pressed into cakes, after the manner of the articles collected and 
put-up by the Shakers. In order to retain the shape into which 
they are pressed, they must be put-up before they are quite dry 
enough. Itjs rare that the pressed medicines of the Shakers are 
not more or less musty. In addition to this, strong pressure, when 
the plant is not perfectly dry, ruptures the cells into which the 
active principles of plants are secreted, and in which they should 
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remain, unless separated by art for distinct preservation. These 
cells being ruptured the active principle exhales, or undergoes 
decomposition. I have never seen a medicine pressed into a cake, 
that was good for any thing, if its activity depended upon a Vola- 
tile Essential Oil of any sort, or a Camphor of any species ; not 
even Thymus vulgaris and Majorana hortensis or Origanum Ma- 
jorana. Even Satureja hortensis becomes worthless when put-up 
in this manner. 

The barks of deciduous-leafed shrubs and trees are invariably to 
be collected after the ascent and descent of the sap has ceased, in 
consequence of the fall of the leaves. At this time, their secre- 
tions are perfected and accumulated in the liber, the part of the 
cortex in which the activity of barks mostly, if not invariably re- 
sides. Evergreens may have their medicinal parts collected at 
any time ; but they are best when in the fullest vigor of vegeta- 
tion. This may be laid down as a general rule. But more spe- 
cific directions are required for the collection of their leaves. The 
leaves of sempervirent or evergreen plants, that are collected for 
medicinal purposes, should always be of the growth of the year 
in which they are collected, and they should not be collected till 
they have attained to their full size. The old leaves are some 
times, but not always inert. I have found the old leaves of Ledum 
latifolium, as far as I could discover, inert. But the old leaves of 
Kalmia latifolia I have found usually to possess more or less activ- 
ity, though not as much as the new leaves. Those which become 
inert, and those which retain their power to the second year of 
their growth, can be determined only by special observation. It 
would not be worth any man's while to be at the trouble of making 
such observations, were it not for the fact that an additional sup- 
ply of an article is some times needed, before the new leaves have 
acquired their full growth. 

None of the medicinal parts of plants should ever be washed 
at the time of their collection. As I have already said of roots, 
they never dry as well after washing, as without it ; and when 
they become dry after being washed, I have always found them 
to bo more or less deteriorated, more in some cases and less in 
Dthers. In all cases when an article is liable to deterioration by 
keeping, a new supply should always be obtained every year, and 
(vhat has been kept over the year should be thrown away. There 
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may be an exception to this, when the article is either brought 
from a great distance, or is very expensive, since a deteriorated 
and inferior article may be better than none. 

Drawers shoving into boxes that are as near air-tight as possi- 
ble, some times with the addition of a cover sliding closely in a 
groove in the sides and near the top of the drawer, which may be 
pushed backward when the drawer is opened but is closed when the 
drawer is pushed into its box, are highly useful for the best pres- 
ervation of some of the most delicate medicines. I once had a 
case of drawers made in this manner, with the addition of a pair 
of close doors in front of the drawers. So tight was the whole 
work that not even the scent of the medicines was ordinarily per- 
ceived in the room in which the case was kept ; and one medicine 
was not contaminated by the odor of the rest. In this way the 
medicines were kept more satisfactorily than in any other, with 
which I was ever acquainted. "Were 1 to live my professional life 
anew, and be obliged to dispense my own medicines, I would 
never keep them in any other manner. As medicines are kept in 
the shops of our druggists and apothecaries, it is no wonder that 
they so often disappoint expectation. The wonder is rather that 
they do not disappoint far oftener than they actually do. When 
a medicinal vegetable substance is properly dried, it should at all 
events be kept as perfectly from the influence of air and light, as 
is possible. 

I have repeatedly been informed by retail druggists and apoth- 
ecaries themselves, that when they made their purchases of the 
wholesale dealers, they never pretended to make any examination 
and selection of articles, but simply presented a list of the things 
wanted, and always had them put-up by the wholesale dealer, 
who would do it at the cheapest rate, without the least reference 
to quality or purity, or in other words, freedom from adulteration, 
or deterioration from long keeping and exposure to atmospheric 
influence and to light. Such being very often, if not generally 
the fact, I think it must be evident that it is high time that there 
should be a reformation. If there ever is a reformation, I think 
there can not be the least doubt that it must depend primarily 
upon the action of practising physicians. 
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SOURCES OF MANY MEDICINES UNKNOWN. 

It is a remarkable fact, of which no physician should be igno- 

mt, that there are still many articles of the materia medica, 

3me of which have been in use from the earliest records of med- 

nne, whose source is not known, and whose natural history has 

een in no degree investigated. An author notices this fact in 

be following terms. I quote mutatis mutandis, for the writer all 

long has reference to the arts and diet, though his remarks are 

qually applicable to medicine. He says " here we should re- 

tiark the excedingly imperfect state of our knowledge with regard 

[) the" (natural history of plants, which produce many of the 

xticles of the materia medica, so extensively employed in the 

)ractice both of Europe and America.) " It might be supposed 

hat there would be no more difficulty in finding the botanical 

lames" (and habitats) " and" (in) " deciding the species" (and 

jenus) " of the foreign" (articles in general use) " than in pointing 

>ut the Oak that is used in ship-building, and the Pine" (that is 

mployed) " in the construction of houses ; but the contrary is 

he fact," " The attention of the botanists" " has not been" 

yery particularly) " directed" to this point, and the commercial 

ealers in these" (articles) " have paid no regard to it." " It 

rould be well, in this age, when natural history is so much culti- 

ated, if naturalists" " would combine their experience upon this 

nbject, and supply the deficiency." Very little) " knowledge of 

le matter can be procured in books ; and we have consulted 

ractical botanists, and commercial men, without obtaining any 

iformation that could be depended upon, though both agreed in 

menting that a subject of such general interest should have 

3en left so intirely without investigation." Even) " though no 

iportant results to science should procede from such inquiries, 

is certainly humiliating not to be able to tell with precision 

here those" (articles) " are produced, and what vegetable species 

Fords them, which are so useful" (in our daily practice. {Lilr. 

ntert. Knowl. Prt. I. Vol. II. Vegt. Timh. Trees, p. lYMTS.) 

I do not think that the greatest difficulty of such investigations 

:ists exactly where this writer seems to suppose ; nor do I think 

at it is so much a combination of the researches of botanists 

at is needed, as it is time, and patient perseverance of individ- 

.1 botanists. For example — before the source of the officinal 

46 \ 
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Jalap was known, what would have been the proper and neces- 
sary course to obtain the desired knowledge ? The botanist who 
undertook this would of coui-se have been obliged to embark for 
Yera Cruz, the Mexican port at which European traders obtained 
the article under investigation. Here it would have been ascer- 
tained that the article was brought to Yera Cruz immediately 
from Jalapa or Xalapa. When at Jalapa or Xalapa it would 
have been found that it was brought to that place by some of the 
aborigines, from a considerable distance in the interior of the 
country, no body would have known where, and only at a certain 
season of the year. The botanist would then have been obliged 
to wait till this time of the year arrived, and he would have 
accompanied the aborigines bringing the article to maiket, into 
the interior. Perhaps the time of the arrival at the place of the 
growth of the plant would not be the proper time to find it in a 
state of active vegetation. For this he would be obhged either to 
wait, or he would be compelled to return home, and subsequently 
make a new journey thither. 

Because this article has the popular name Jalap, it is supposed 
that it must of course grow about Jalapa or Xalapa ; but I know 
of no sort of evidence that such is the fact. Jalapa or Xalapa is 
merely the place to which the aborigines, who collect it, bring it 
to market. Its habitat is said to be " on the eastern declivity of 
the Mexican Andes near Chiconquiaco, and near San Salvador 
on the eastern face of the Cofre de Perote, at an elevation of 
about 6000 feet above the sea" (and) "on the mountains near 
Orizaba." {Lindley) Now where these places may be, I know 
not, but I think they can not be near Jalapa or Xalapa. It is 
but a short time since the source of the officinal Jalap was ascer- 
tained, and perhaps even now there may be some doubt as to the 
genus to which the plant producing it actually belongs. "Wen- 
deroth, Zuccarini and Nuttall referred it to Ipomcea, and Lindley 
adopted this reference in his "Flora Medica" (London 1838) but 
in his " Elements of Botany" (London 1841) he refers it to Exo- 
gonium. This course, or some thing very like it, would have been 
necessary in order to ascertain the source of the officinal Jalap, 
before there was any clue to its habitat. Now an individual bot- 
anist can not well affi)rd to employ so much time and labor, and 
to expend so much money upon researches tor a single plant. 
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Before the source of the officinal Kalumb was at all known, a 
otanist would have been obliged to go to the port of Ceylon, 
here European traders are said once to have obtained it exclu- 
vely, and thence to have accompanied the traders westward 
^ain to Mozambique in Africa, with how many intervening tra- 
ing stations I know not. 

No scientific naturalist has ever seen the plant which pro- 

uces the officinal Rhubarb commonly so called. It is not 

ven certainly known that it is a Rheiim. It is only presumed 

) be the product of some species of this genus, from its strong 

esemblance to several well known and well ascertained spe- 

ies. If the investigation of the source of the officinal Rhu- 

larb were now to be undertaken, it would be necessary to 

oUow it in the course of trade, till we should arrive at some 

ilace where it is .purchased from those who actually collect it ; 

,nd then it would be necessary to obtain the guidance of these 

ollectors to its actual habitat ; and this too must be exactly at 

he right times of the year to find it in flower and also in fruit. 

It is not yet ascertained what genus and species produces the 

fficinal Gamboge. There has been much discussion of this sub- 

Dct, and a great deal of argument in favor of different species of 

3veral genera ; but the matter can never be decided with any 

ertainty, till some botanist has visited the country in which it is 

jllected, and has actually examined the tree which produces it, 

ad this both in its flowering and fruit season. 

"We are still in the most profound ignorance of the source of 

e inspissated descending sap called Galbanum. There are sev- 

al plants which produce something like it, but still not the iden- 

al article. 

The source of the inspissated descending sap called Sagapenum 
yet intirely unknown. Conjecture has selected several articles ; 
t there would seem to be positive proof that the product of 
h of them differs essentially from the article in question. 
The Bom-ces of the several sorts of Penivian-bark to which 
distinctive denomination Red-bark is applied are intirely un- 
own. In fact I do not think that any botanist can refer any 
t of Peruvian-bark now found in the shops, with the least 
ree of certainty to the species which produces it. This ought 
to be so, in regard to such an important and unique article. 
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It is not yet certainly determined what species of Smilax pro- 
duce the several sorts of Sarsaparilla found in the shops. 

So far as I have information, no man can accurately and cor- 
rectly refer the several sorts of Extract of Aloe to the respective 
species of Aloe, which severally produce them. 

So far as I know, the several styptic extracts, found in the shops 
under the barbarous name of Kino, can not yet be referred with 
any certainty to the species and genera which produce them 
respectively. 

There are several different sorts of Oleiresin called Copaiva in 
the shops ; but can any man refer these respectively to the seve- 
ral species of Copaifera, or any other genus, which produces 
them? 

Till within a short time, the seeds known in the shops under the 
name of Sabadilla, were supposed to be produced by Veratrum 
Sabadilla, and the Alcaloid which they yield was accordingly 
named Veratrina or Yeratrine. Now it is considered a deter- 
mined fact that the seeds in question belong to Asagrsea officin- 
alis. But as appears to me, the subject will not be relieved of 
all difficulty and obscurity, till the seeds of Veratrum Sabadilla 
are examined and better known. 

The officinal Ipecacuanha was first known to Europeans about 
the year 1649, and it came into use about the year 1686, and yet 
as late as 1805, its source was not well determined. In this last 
mentioned year PerSoon's Synopsis Plantarum was published, 
in which it is referred to Cephaelis emetica (Persoon) which he 
supposed to be identical with Psychotria emetica (Mutis) and 
Callicocca Ipecacuanha (Brotero.) I believe that Kichard's 
description of the genuine article under the name Cephaelis Ipe- 
cacuanha was not published tiU about 1818. As late as 1810 a 
London public instructor of botany and materia medica published 
a work upon these subjects in conjunction, in which he headed 
his article upon the officinal Ipecacuanha with the name Viola 
Ipecacuanha, I suppose, of Linnaeus. Now Persoon was under a 
great error in regard to this matter, and the other author under 
still greater, even at the late periods at which they wrote. 

I repeat the question, what botanist can afford so much time 
and toil and expense for ascertaining a single plant, unless he ifl 
employed, sent-out, supported and paid by some government, or 
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some scientific body with ample funds for just such purposes ? 
The catalogue of articles whose source is either intirely unknown, 
or of whose origin we have only an imperfect knowledge might 
easily be very greatly extended. But the specifications that I 
have already made will suffice. It is not without probability that 
some articles are wrongly referred, ot which at present we enter- 
tain neither doubt nor suspicion. In a word, our knowledge of 
the natural history of the materia medica is still very far from 
being complete or perfect in any single respect. It still requires 
diligent and unwearied investigation for errors that have hitherto 
escaped all our vigilance. 



MATERIA MEDICA 



OE 



PHARMACOLOGY. 



CLASSIFICATION. 



I HAVE never happened to be acquainted with any person to 
whom express and formal classification in any department of 
human knowledge was not distasteful at least, and generally pos- 
itively irksome. It can not be expected that every man should be 
able to know a Linnaeus, a Jussieu, a Cuvier or a Lindley. "When 
I first became a public instructor, I had numerous friends, the 
oldest of which were twenty or more years older than myself, 
and the youngest of which at least ten years older. These gen- 
tlemen had been my friends from my professional pupillage, and 
were ardently desirous that I should be not only useful, but also 
popular. Towards the latter object, they urgently advised me, 
without any solicitation on my part for advice, to dispense with 
all express and formal classification, on the ground of its unpop- 
ularity. It had not occurred to one of these gentlemen that call- 
ing articles antiphlogistics, narcotics, tonics etc. was in fact clas- 
sification. Such being the fact, I have made repeated attempts 
to dispense with it, but always in vain. There is one sort of clas- 
sification that is absolutely unavoidable in the materia medica 
viz. that founded upon the powers of the articles. We must men- 
tion the several agents of the materia medica, as antiphlogistics, 
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narcotics, tonics, styptics, diaphoretics, diuretics, emetics, cathar- 
tics etc.; or if we avoid the use of these terms, we must use their 
definitions instead, or some other periphrasis or circumlocution. 

It is to be particularly observed of the classification founded 
upon the powers of the articles, that it can not possibly be avoided, 
whether we pretend to dispense with all classification, or to adopt 
any other of the several classifications that have been adopted by 
any writer upon the materia medica. Even Homeopath ists,* who 
appear, or afi'ect to consider every medicinal agent as perfectly 
specific, and who do not seem to think that any two articles ought 
by any means to be brought together and associated into a group, 
and who seem to make the greatest efibrts to avoid all the terms 
in common use expressive of power, arp obliged to mention 
" Diarrhoea" as the effect of one agent ; " frequent papescent 
stools" as the efiect of an other agent ; " purging stools" as the 
efi'ect of an other ; and " painful purging" as the efiect of an 
other still. Kow all of these articles might be called cathartics 
in one word. Among all the homeopathic writers on the materia 
medica, whose works I have ever had opportunity to examine, 
there has always been the same laborious efibrt to avoid all terras 
expressive of power, and consequently of classification founded 



* 'OnoioirdOcia, aj, >) or in the Roman alphabet, homcEopatheia, means " likeness or 
conformity in feelings, affections or passions," and consequently it means " sympa- 
thy, connexion or agreement in nature, condition or properties." This term is also 
used as the name of " a figure in rhetoric by which an appeal is made to the sympa- 
thy of an other." (See Donnegan's Greek and English Lexicon.) "Oitoio^- or in Roman 
letters, homaeus, by itself means " like ; resembling ; equal ; the same ;" while irafoa, 
or in Roman letters patheia by itself denotes affection; passion; suffering; disease, 
etc. (Donnegan.) Now I never could discover the propriety or sense of the applica- 
tion of the term homoeopatheia or homeopathy, that is the same disease, to the views, 
notions and practice of what is so called. 'AWonddaa, as, f,, or in Roman letters allo- 
patheia, means "the state of suffering from an other." (Donnegan's Lexicon.) "a»oj, 
or in Roman letters alios by itself means other, and hence allopatheia or allopathy, 
may be said to mean etymologically, other affection, passion, suffering, disease, etc. 
Now I never could discover the applicability of such a term to that practice of medi- 
cine, which (as far as our knowledge extends) is founded upon an acquaintance with 
pathological conditions of diseases, also with the powers, operations and effects of med- 
cines, and an adaptation of the latter to the counteraction, relief and cure of the 
former. I therefore utterly repudiate this term for all those, to whom it is applied by 
those who call themselves homeopathists. This sect have a right to call themselves 
what they please, but it is not the part of gentlemen to stigmatize others with such 
an absurd denomination. 
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on power, but so far as the writer has been intelligible, he has 
always expressed, periphrastically at least, what other authors 
mean by emetic, diuretic, diaphoretic, styptic, tonic, narcotic, etc. 
It may perhaps be supposed that an instructor or writer on the 
materia medica may go-on, and employ these terms in a suflS- 
ciently intelligible manner without definition or limitation, expla- 
nation or comment ; but such is not the fact, as I very well know 
from repeated trials. There is much — very much that is required 
to be said of the several groups of articles designated by the pre- 
ceding terms expressive of the powers of the materia medica, 
that does not belong to any single article of the group, but rather 
to the whole, which however can not be repeated with each indi- 
vidual, and will not answer in connexion with only one, but must 
be said by itself, and is really required preliminary to the consid- 
eration of all the articles of the group. As I became more con- 
versant with the business of instruction, I found that it was not 
sufficient barely to specify, limit and define the classes of medi- 
cines which I felt myself constrained to adopt, but that it was 
necessary to defend them against opposing and incompatible clas- 
ses. The truth can not always be established without a refutation 
of competing and established, or at least commonly received error. 
As I acquired experience in the business of instruction, I could 
not fail of being convinced that Cuvier was abundantly justified 
in saying that, " the greatest service, which can be rendered to 
science, is to clear the ground before we proceed to build ; to 
begin by demoKshing those phantastic structures, by which its ave- 
nues are choked, and which deter from such occupations, those 
who have happily become habituated, in the exact sciences, to 
yield only to evidence, or at least to class propositions accord- 
ing to their degrees of probability." After I had found it im- 
possible to dispense with the sort of classification just referred- 
to, I was very often admonished for bestowing too much time upon 
the subject of what is peculiar to myself — not only to its explana- 
tion and illustration, but to the reference of the several articles, 
of which I treat, to their places in the system, all of which is 
alleged to be a matter much more of cmiosity than of utility. It 
will be excedingly easy to show that this objection to my course 
is founded intirely in misapprehension and error, and in fact upon 
47 
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absolute ignorance of the method in which I carry it out. As a 
matter of fact, I devote only an excedingly short time and space 
to what is my own merely, in the subsequent classification. A 
less time and space would not serv^e to explain any system or 
method whatever, that has ever been devised by any author or 
practitioner within my knowledge. In fact the whole explanation 
of it summarily and independent of definitions consists in the 
statements that 1. I make just as many classes as there are dif- 
ferent and distinct powers, operations and effects, in the materia 
medica. 2. These classes are arranged among themselves ac- 
cording to the aflSnities and analogies of the several different and 
distinct powers, operations and effects, upon which they are 
founded. 3. The individual agents under each class are arranged 
among themselves according to the number and identity of the 
powers which they happen to possess, and according to their gen- 
eral aflBnities and analogies. In reality, this constitutes the whole 
of the principles of my classification, and the exposition of these 
constitutes all the explanation, which they need, or which I have 
ever been in the habit of giving. As appears to me, the reader 
who considers this as fatiguing or burthensome, or as occupying 
tf)o much time, must be very easily wearied, or excedingly ecm- 
pulous about the employment of his time. After this statement 
in regard to my own classification. 4. I pass-on to definitions and 
descriptions of the several different and distinct powers, opera- 
tions and effects of remedies, on which my classification is found- 
ed, but which in reality make no part of such classification, and 
which would be just as necessary, if I had no classification at all, 
or if I followed an alphabetical order, like that of the Dispensato- 
ries, or a natural history order, like that ot Linnaeus, or of John 
Andrew Murray. My friends, who supposed that I spend too 
much time upon my own classification, must undoubtedly have 
considered the matter so slightly and so superficially, as to reckon 
this in fact a part of my own classification, which certainly it can 
have no sort of pretension to be. The truth is that the different 
and distinct powers, operations and effects of remedial agents, in 
fact constitute the whole of what is strictly and properly materia 
medica. The natural history and the composition of medicines 
belong to botany and chimistry ; and their application to the 
treatment of disease belongs to therapeutics, as their best prepa- 
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ration for administration belongs to pharmacy. Those who con- 
sider the powers, operations and effects of remedies as belonging 
to my classification, in reality ascribe the whole of materia med- 
ica proper to it— what, I trust, all will acquit me of the arrogance 
of claiming, and what no body, who understands the subject, will 
ever be willing to concede. 

In the most general terms, classification is an arrangement of 
subjects or objects according to their resemblances or afllnities, 
and their diversities or dissimilarities ; and consequently it is 
only a prominent and striking display of resemblances or affin- 
ities, and of diversities or dissimilarities. In more specific terms, 
classification is any distribution of the subjects or objects of sci- 
ence into groups, each of which has some character common to 
every individual of such group, and peculiar to the group as an 
aggregate. A strictly natural classification is called a system by 
the best authorities on the subject ; while a purely artificial clas- 
sification is called a method. By very general consent classifica- 
tion, in most branches of science, and particularly in natural his- 
tory, consists, at the present day, of at least four grades, with the 
lowest of which, it is necessary to begin in the formation of a 
system. In the departments of natural history generally, the four 
grades in question are denominated species, genus, order and 
class. In some cases, subordinate to species, it is necessary to 
have sub-species, variety and sub-variety ; subordinate to genus, 
sub-genus ; subordinate to order, sub-order or tribe ; and subordi- 
nate to class, sub-class or cohort. Species, the lowest of the four 
principal grades, to which I now refer, always constitute the proper 
basis of classification in all cases ; and upon the accurate deter- 
mination of these, it is rightly supposed that the perfection, the 
utility, and even the stability of a system of classification must, 
in a great measure depend. 

Without classification of some sort, it is obvious that the sub- 
jects or objects of human knowledge would be vastly too nume- 
rous for the comprehension of most capacities, and altogether too 
various and diversified for most memories ; and accordingly 
wherever science has been cultivated, this aid has been deemed 
not only useful, but indispensably necessary. At all events either 
an express or implied classification has always been employed in 
the materia medica ; and in fact, I have no knowledge of any 
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writer, teacher or practitioner, who has ever dispensed with it. 
Even in Dispensatories, in contradistinction from Pharmacopoeia 
in which- the only professed arrangement is merely an alphabeti- 
cal order, there is always, and at every step, a pQrpetual recogni- 
tion of even a refined classification, since all medicinal agents are 
constantly treated-ol as emetics, cathartics, diuretics, diaphoret- 
ics, ^xpeatorants, emmenagogues, tonics, astringents, narcotics, 
anthelmintics, etc. In reality, there is no possibility of treating 
of the materia medica, at least in an intelligible manner, without 
either a formal, or an implied classification. I shall therefore 
consider the utility, and even the necessity of classification in the 
materia medica, as established ; and accordingly shall precede to 
an examination of the several methods or systems that have been 
or may be employed. 

As none of the preceding and just mentioned denominations of 
the divisions in classification are employed in the materia medica, 
except merely the term class, it is not necessary for me to define 
them in this place. It may however be well to remark here that 
the individual substances, articles or agents, which compose the 
materia medica, are the true species in this department of medi- 
cine ; that the grouping of the individual articles of the materia 
medica, which is subordinate to what is always called class in this 
branch, seems to be equivalent to what is called sub-genus in other 
departments of natural history ; that which is called class in mar 
teria medica, corresponds to what is called genus in the other 
departments of natural history ; that the grouping of what are 
always called classes in this branch, for which there is only a 
very slight foundation, corresponds to what is called order, in the 
other branches of natural history ; and that, in fact, there are no 
true classes in the materia medica, in the sense in which the term 
class is employed in natural history generally. So peculiar how- 
ever is the materia medica, that I do not think it would be at all 
acceptable to the medical profession, or independent of this, at all 
convenient for practical purposes, to consider all articles possess- 
ing the same power, as constituting a genus, of which genera we 
should have only between twenty-one and twenty-three in the 
whole ; nor could we very well group these twenty-one or twenty- 
three genera into orders, since at the most, we could only have 
between four and six such orders, and at least two of these contain- 
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ing only one genus. It really seems that the common sense of 
the medical profession has been decided, time immemorial, in 
reckoning all articles, that possess the same power, as belonging to 
one class, the name of which is always derived from such power. 
This seems to have been done by all medical writers and practi- 
tioners, and in a majority of cases, without any apparent con- 
sciousness that they were employing any classification or any sys- 
tem. This has been done even by authors who have disparaged, 
and as they seemed to think, discarded all classification and all 
system, and who have professedly treated of the subjects in alpha- 
betical order merely. 

As far as my knowledge extends only five methods of classifi- 
cation have ever been employed in the materia medica. 

I. From the parts of the articles employed — a method now 
very generally exploded. According to this method, all the roots 
which are employed in medicine, would constitute one class ; all 
the barks, another ; all the leaves, an other ; all the fruits, an other ; 
all the exuded-inspissated saps, an other ; and perhaps even the 
expressed-inspissated juices, another. The former employment of 
such a classification contributes to explain a curious usage in the 
materia medica, viz. that the popular name of many medicines is 
often the genitive case of its name in Latin. I have seen many 
books, in which the classes were radices, cortices, herbse, folia. 
Acres, semina, succi, extracta, etc. followed by the names of the 
simples in their genitive cases. At the same time I have known 
very many physicians, who always called Rheiim by its genitive 
case Rhei ; Pulegium by its genitive case Pulegii ; Marrubium 
by its genitive case Marrubii ; Lupulus by its genitive case Lupu- 
li ; Sinapis by its genitive case Sinapios ; Opium by its genitive 
case Opii ; Aloe by its genitive case Aloes ; etc. An other reason 
for this usage doubtless is the fact that the names of all medicines 
always stand in the genitive case, in all correct prescriptions. I 
need not pause to describe the merits (if there are any) or the 
demerits of this mode of classification, since they will at once be 
sufficiently obvious ; and above all, since it is a method, that has 
now gone-out of use wholly and intirely, in all probabiHty never 
to be revived. 

II. From the proximate principles in which medicinal powers 
reside. According to this method, all the essential or ethereal 
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oils would constitute one class; all the resins-proper, an other- 
all the bitumens, an other ; all the greasy oils, an other ; all the 
salif jing principles, an other ; all the salifiable bases, an other • 
etc. This mode requires no more discussion than the preceding 
and for the same reasons. In some instances it would coincide 
with the classification founded upon powers, but in general it 
would bring together articles the most heterogeneous in this 
respect. What possible group could be formed, that would vary 
more as respects powers than the Alcaloids. But no body uses 
this mode at the present time, though I have not infrequently 
heard it mentioned by various physicians, as a method which 
they considered as peculiarly eligible. 

III. From chimical, mineralogical, botanical and zoological, or 
in one word, natural history affinities — a method which is still in 
great favor with mere naturalists, who are not practitioners of 
medicine, and even with many, who are practical physicianB. 
According to this method, one or more of the natural orders of 
the vegetable kingdom, for example, would constitute what is 
called a class, and one or more natural groups of chimical sub- 
stances would constitute an other. The popularity of this method, 
with a certain highly learned class of writers, entitles it to a more 
detailed consideration, than its true merits would otherwise de- 
serve. But such a consideration has in fact been bestowed upon 
this very topic, in the introduction to this work, under the head 
of " Natural History Affinities as a Means of Determining the 
Medicinal Powers of New and Previously Unknown Articles." 
Therefore I shall say nothing further upon it in this place. 

lY. Prom the subordinate parts of the system, upon which rem- 
edies operate. A brief review of this method will clearly exhibit 
its imperfections and inconveniences, as a practical classification 
of the articles of the materia medica. Upon this plan, how many 
classes should we have in the whole materia medica ? Those who " 
adopt it I believe, have a greater or less number of the following 
classes, though perhaps not arranged in the order in which I shall 
name them. At all events I have known all of these supposed 
classes recognized, if not by any one individual author or practi- 
tioner, at least by different authors and practitioners. 

1. Articles which act upon the nervous system. We will sup- 
pose that there is to be a class of remedial agents that produce 
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their primary sensible effects upon the nervous system. Such 
class, as appears to me, would comprehend what I call leantics (i. 
e. the demulcents and emollients of authors in conjunction) what 
I call neuragics (of which Lead is the type) narcotics, what I call 
erethistics (of which Strychnos Nux-vomica and Aconitum Na- 
pellus may be taken as types) and what I call euphrenics (of 
which Protoxyd of Nitrogen may be taken as the type.) As ap- 
pears to me, the union of these several groups of remedial agents 
into one great class, would be of no sort of practical utility, and 
on the other hand, would interfere-with, and prevent, or at least 
contribute to prevent, wholesome discrimination in the selection 
of remedies for particular cases. Certainly these several groups 
of agents have little, if any thing, in common, except their opera- 
tion upon the nervous system. Now I would greatly prefer sub- 
dividing some of these groups, to a union of any two or more of 
them. For example, the large group of agents commonly called 
narcotics, whose primary effects are manifested in the nervous 
system exclusively, always affect certain particular parts of the 
nervous system much more than they affect other parts, although 
they affect the whole in a greater or less degree. Shall those nar- 
cotics which affect the involuntary motor nerve of chimical action 
nutrition and reproduction more especially, and which destroy 
life by wholly suspending its functions, while the functions of the 
other subordinate parts of the nervous system continue to be car- 
ried-on for some little time more or less afterwards, be reckoned 
a class ? Shall those narcotics which affect the involuntary motor 
nerves of expression more especiall}'^, and which destroy life by 
wholly suspending its functions, while the functions of the other 
subordinate parts of the nervous system continue to be carried-on 
for some little time more or less afterwards, be reckoned a class ? 
A subdivision of the group of agents commonly called narcotics, 
according as they operate more especially upon one or an other 
subordinate part of the nervous system, would unquestionably 
contribute more or less to useful practical discrimination ; while 
uniting and merging into one, several groups differing as much as 
those which I have mentioned as nevertheless producing all their 
eflfects upon the nervous system generally, could not fail of hin- 
dering sound practical discrimination, at least in a greater or less 
degree. Again, I doubt not that a grouping of the narcotics, 
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according as they produce clonic spasms, subtonic spasms and 
exquisitely tonic spasms, would be more or less useful practically. 
All my own observations, and all the testimony that I could ever 
obtain from friends, on whom I could place the greatest reliance 
has uniformly contributed to prove that no individual narcotic 
ever produces more than one sort of spasms. I never could find 
the physician who has ever seen any but clonic spasms from Ci- 
cuta maculata, Camphora offlcinarum, Myristica officinalis, etc. 
and there are the best reasons for concluding that no individual 
narcotic produces but one sort of spasms. I have very many 
times happened to be called where some good woman had been 
wiser than physicians, and had administered Nicotiana Tabacum in 
the form of enema, to some child, for the destruction of intestinal 
worms, the existence of which no physician deemed sufficientlly 
probable to justify an anthelmintic course. I always found the 
most intense clonic spasms ; and I have received testimony to the 
same effect, from several physicians. I believe all articles of the 
materia medica, that ever produce spasms at all, whether they are 
narcotics or not, always produce the same sort. Who ever saw 
any but tonic spasms from Ignatia amara, Strychnos JSTux-Yomica, 
or any other of the Strychni with analogous powers? Now I 
doubt not that a knowledge of the sort of convulsions or spasms, 
which an article is capable of producing, when it produces any, 
ought in many cases to indicate or contraindicate the use of such 
article. So far as practical utility is concerned, further subdi- 
vision of the received classes would undoubtedly be preferable to 
a union of any two or more of them, especially if the classes uni- 
ted had different, and much more, opposite powere. 

2. Articles which act upon the sanguiferous system. I do not 
think there are any articles that operate exclusively upon the san- 
guiferous system. Some antiphlogistics operate primarily upon ■ 
the sanguiferous system, and secondarily upon various other sub- 
ordinate systems, and in the end, upon the whole. Some anti- 
phlogistics operate primarily upon the organs of primary diges- 
tion, and secondarily upon various other subordinate systems, and 
in the end, upon the whole. Perhaps the group of agents that I 
am in the habit of calling antisbestics may be said always to ope- 
rate primarily upon the sanguiferous system, and secondarily upon 
various other subordinate systems, and in the end, upon the whole. 
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It is equally certain that some tonics act primarily upon tlie or- 
gans of primary digestion, and secondarily upon the sanguiferous 
system, and in the end upon the whole system. There could he 
no propriety in considering such agents as these, as agents that 
operate merely upon the sanguiferous system. I do not think it 
■would be expedient to associate into one class those antiphlogis- 
tics, antisbestics and tonics, which act primarily upon the sanguif- 
erous system ; and into an other class those antiphlogistics and 
tonics which act primarily upon the organs of primary digestion. 
This would be an association of articles widely different, and a 
separation of articles strongly alike. 

3. Articles which act upon the alimentary canal, or in other 
words the chylopoietic system. Those tonics that primarily in- 
crease appetite and digestive power may be said to act upon the 
alimentary canal or the chylopoietic system, bnt they act upon 
other subordinate parts of the system in addition. Papaver cer- 
tainly acts upon the alimentary canal or the chylopoietic system, 
since it certainly diminishes excessive secretion from the mucous 
folicles, and lessens downward peristaltic action, whether it is in- 
ordinate or natural, though it acts powerfully upon various other 
subordinate parts. Nausiatica or nauseants exert their primary 
influence upon the alimentary canal or the chylopoietic system ; 
but they also affect other subordinate parts in addition. Both 
emetics and cathartics may be said to act primarily upon the ali- 
mentary canal or the chylopoietic system ; but the action even of 
these is extended to several other subordinate parts in addition. 
Now I should not think of reckoning any of these articles as med- 
icines that act upon the alimentary canal or chylopoietic system; 
but if not what shall we rank in such a class ? I know of noth- 
ing else better deserving of such a place. Again if we are to 
rank these articles under such a class, what sort of a group should 
we have ? "We might as well rank a Horse, a Sparrow, a Snake 
and a Clam in the same Zoological class. 

4. Articles which act upon the secernent and absorbent or 
glandular system. We will suppose that there is to be a class of 
remedial agents, that produce their primary and sensible effects 
either upon the whole, or a part of the secernent and absorbent or 
glandular system. In the classification that lam now considering 
it must be recollected that the class depends intirely upon the 
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parts operated upon, and not at all upon the quality of the eflfects 
produced. Consequently in determining what the class shall com- 
prise, the latter is not to be inquired after. If this were to be 
done, it would make it a classification founded on powers, opera- 
tions and effects. That group of agents which I have been in the 
habit of calling adenagics, may be said (without any reference to 
the quality of their effects) to operate upon the whole, or a greater 
or less number of the parts of the secernent and absorbent or 
glandular system, though different individual articles operate with 
very different degrees of intensity upon different parts. I believe 
that the number of individual agents of this class is few, which 
do not fail of operating upon some particular part or parts of the 
glandular system, a greater or less number in different cases. On 
the other hand the true proper and mere diuretics, diaphoretics, 
blennagogues, and also the errhines and sialagogues, have their 
operation confined to a single individual part of the secernent and 
absorbent or glandular system. How many classes shall be made 
of these groups ? They all operate upon the secernent and ab- 
sorbent or glandular system, some upon only one part of it, some 
perhaps upon the whole of it, and some in all probability upon 
every possible proportion of it between these two extremes. If 
then we were to reduce to one class all those articles whose ope- 
ration is upon a greater or less portion of the secernent and absor- 
bent or glandular system, such class would certainly comprise all 
those agents which I call adenagics, diuretics, diaphoretics, blen- 
nagogues (if there are any) emenagogues (if there are any) errhines 
and sialagogues. Even the styptics operate in part upon the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system, though I do not 
think sufficiently to require their association with the groups last 
specified, even upon the plan of classification that I am now con- 
sidering. We may ss well comprise in this class those agents 
that operate only upon a single part of the secernent and absor- 
bent or glandular system, as those that operate upon half or two 
thirds of it. Now I really can not discover what practical utility 
there could possibly be in such a grouping of remedial agents. 

5. Articles which act upon the dermatic or dermatine system 
so called, or in other words the skin. I -do not think that there 
are any articles that operate exclusively upon the skin, though 
such an opinion is entertained by some, perhaps by many. The 
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true and proper diaphoretics act exclusively upon those excretories 
of the skin, whose function it is to carrj- off the effete heat of the 
system in a latent state, and in such a state of combination with 
water as to constitute vapor ; and it is from this operation that 
we call them diaphoretics or hidrotagogues. But the diaphoretic 
or hidrotagogue excretories of the skin are a part of the secern- 
ent and absorbent or glandular system ; and if we have a class of 
medicines operating upon this, the diaphoretics or hidrotagogues 
must be merged in it. Those agents which, by internal use, cure 
cutaneous diseases, are commonly said and believed to act upon 
no other parts ? If I can trust my own observations and investi- 
gations, all of these articles act also upon the whole, or rather 
very nearly the whole of the secernent and absorbent or glandu- 
lar system, and of course, under the method of classification that 
I am considering would fall into the great class that does this. 
But the operation of this last group is upon a very different sub- 
ordinate part of the secernent and absorbent or glandular system, 
from that on which the diaphoretics or hidrotagogues operate; 
and the immediate operative effects, or in other words the mani- 
festations of their operation are essentially different, and so of 
course must be the quality of their effects. Now I think that 
uniting the diaphoretics or hidrotagogues with the antipsorics or 
articles that by internal use cure cutaneous eruptions, would con- 
tribute to hinder, rather than to promote, proper and judicious 
discrimination in the application of remedies. 

6. Articles which act upon the mucous membranes. I do not 
now certainly know of any articles that operate immediately and 
exclusively upon the mucous membranes generally, directly in- 
creasing the secretory activity of the mucous follicles ; but I am 
strongly inclined to believe that there are such articles yet to be 
discovered. I esteem it quite certain that among the articles act- 
mg in the peculiar manner that I call adenagic, upon the secer- 
nent and absorbent or glandular system, there are some agents 
acting more in proportion upon the mucous follicles ; and when 
this is the fact, it is commonly found that there are articles opera- 
ting immediately and exclusively upon the excretory most affected 
by such adenagics. But admitting that there is such a class of 
agents as blennagogues, I should think that upon the plan of clas- 
sification I am considering, it would be necessary to merge them 
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in the class that operates upon the secements and absorbents or 
glandular system. Many articles act, as I suppose, indirectly 
upon the mucous membranes ; but I conclude that such •would 
not be put by any body into the supposed class, that I am consid- 
ering. For example, I have often known Blennorrhcea nasalis, 
Blennorrhcea bronchialis and Blennorrhcea vaginalis, speedily and 
rapidly diminished by a sufficiently free internal use of Disul- 
phate of Oxyd of Quininum, Protonitrate of Silver, Cantharis 
vesicatoria, Capsicum annuum, etc. in various modes of conjunc- 
tion. This is certainly an operation upon the mucous membranes, 
though as I have just said I believe it to be an indirect one. 

7. Articles which act upon the hepatic system. I never yet 
met with any articles that appeared to act immediately and exclu- 
sively upon what is called the hepatic system, which, I suppose, 
means the liver and gall-bladder, directly increasing their secre- 
tory activity. One reason perhaps why there should be no true 
and proper cholagogues is what I suppose to be a fact, viz. that 
bile is a periodical secretion, i. e. it takes place only while food is 
undergoing chymification and chylification in the organs of pri- 
mary digestion. "Whether gall is a periodical secretion or not, I 
am unable to say, but I think it quite probable that it may not be 
excreted excej^t during the digestion of food, whatever may be 
the fact as respects its secretion. Are there any agents that ever 
act immediately and exclusively to increase directly any periodi- 
cal secretion ? I can not now think of any. I believe however 
that most of that class of articles which I call adenagics do, under 
certain circumstances, directly increase the secretion both of bile 
and of gall ; but in all cases and without exception, they do this 
as a part of a universal, or very nearly universal action of the 
same character upon the whole, or very nearly the whole of the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system. So invariably has 
this been true under my observation, that I have long esteemed 
the fact that an article increases the secretions of the hepatic sys- 
tem, as the best evidence of its true and proper adenagic po'wer. 
But were a group of articles to be well ascertained, that should 
act immediately and exclusively upon the liver and gall-bladder, 
directly increasing their secretory activity, such articles upon the 
plan of classification that I am considering, would require to be 
merged in the class operating upon the secernent and absorbent 
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or glandular system, since the liver and the gall-bladder are cer- 
tainly parts of that system, and a class founded upon the system 
affected could not be broke-np and divided, according as a greater 
or less portion of the system was affected. 

8. Articles which act upon the nterine system. If there were 
any articles that acted directly and immediately and exclusively 
to increase the activity of the catamenial excretories, I suppose 
they would be considered as acting upon the uterine system. I 
have no knowledge however of any true and proper emmena- 
gogues. All the articles commonly so called, act upon the cata- 
menial excretories only as a part of a general action upon the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system. "When I say this, 
I do not forget that Chenopodium Yulvaria and Caroxylon foeti- 
dum have been lately alleged to be true and proper emmena- 
gogues. This is perhaps true, but I think it requires confirma- 
tion. I have always been inclined to believe that true and proper 
emmenagogues would yet be ascertained on thorough investiga- 
tion. The catamenial excretion is more eminently periodical than 
any other in the whole animal economy ; but how far this affects 
the probability of the future discovery of true and proper em- 
menagogues, I am not prepared to give an opinion. But even if 
there were true emmenagogues, they would require to be merged 
in the class that acts upon the secernent and absorbent or glandu- 
lar system, since the catamenial excretories are a part of this sys- 
tem, I have very strong doubts whether any such articles are 
now known, but the subject requires further investigation. Papa- 
ver apparently acts upon the uterine system, since it appears to 
diminish uterine contractions or parturient efforts directly and 
immediately. I can not however persuade myself that a classifi- 
cation would be either useful or judicious, that should associate 
into one class true and proper emmenagogues, provided there are 
any, true and proper ecbolics, provided there are any, and the 
individual article Papaver. 

9. Articles which act upon the uropoietic system. I have 
known this mentioned as a class of medicines ; but I know not 
what it can comprise, except the true and proper diuretics or ura- 
gogues, unless it may be Papaver. The true and proper diuret- 
ics or uragogues act immediately and exclusively upon the kid- 
neys, directly increasing their secretory activity ; but as the kid- 
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neys are a part of the secernent and absorbent or glandular sys- 
tem, this would reduce such agents to the class which acts upon 
the secernent and absorbent or glandular system. Papaver if 
taken with sufficient freedom, directly diminishes excessive secre- 
tory activity of the kidneys, and even their natural and healthy 
activity to a greater or less extent. I do not know of any other 
articles, except those which act upon the whole of the secernent 
and absorbent or glandular system, that can be reckoned as act- 
ing upon what is called the uropoietic system. Now I can not 
discover any good foundation for considering these, or any portion 
of them, as a class of the character under consideration. 

10. Articles which act upon the muscular system. I have no 
knowledge of any agents that can fairly be considered as acting 
upon the muscular system, unless it may be Ignatia amara, Strych- 
nos Nux-vomica and the other Strychni of the same powers. But 
so far as I know, these articles are at present by almost universal 
consent reckoned as acting upon the nervous system. Which 
may be the most correct view of the matter I shall not here pre- 
tend to decide, but shall for the present leave it to the advocates 
of this method to have it whichever way, they can agree upon. I 
believe that some writers have considered the whole group of 
articles commonly called tonics, as acting upon the muscular sys- 
tem, while others have considered only a part of them as doing 
this ; both, as appears to me, without just foundation for their opin- 
ion. Ignatia amara, Strychnos ISTux-vomica and the other Strychni 
with similar powers, are indeed tonics ; but it is by a different and 
distinct power, that they produce tonic or Tetanic spasms when 
they are pushed to a certain extent ; and it is by virtue of this 
last power that I have always supposed they are reckoned hy 
some as acting upon the muscular system. For myself I do not 
think there is the least good foundation for such a class of reme- 
dial agents as I am now considering. 

11. Articles which act upon the reproductive system. Almost 
all writers upon the materia medica and therapeutics, and many 
writers on the principles and practice of medicine, occasionally 
mention aphrodisiacs and antaphrodisiacs. If there were any such 
agents, I suppose they might both be considered as acting upon 
the reproductive system ; and I know of no other articles that 
can very properly be considered as doing this. But the plan of 
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classification I am now considering would equally comprise the 
two groups of opposite powers in one class, which would not con- 
tribute very greatly, to promote sound and judicious discrimina- 
tion in the application of remedies, nor be much in conformity 
with the ordinary principles upon which classes are founded in 
other departments of knowledge. But I do not believe that there 
are any true and proper aphrodisiacs or antaphrodisiacs known, 
i. e. articles acting directly and immediately and exclusively upon 
the organs of reproduction, either to increase or to diminish vene- 
real appetite and power. In health, what I call antisbestics (i. e. 
articles which produce a quickly diffused and transient increase 
of vital energy and strength of action etc.) and tonics, particularly 
that group of them of which Cinchona is the type, usually prove 
more or less aphrodisiac ; while antiphlogistics and other exhaust- 
ing agents usually prove more or less antaphrodisiac. It is evi- 
dent however that these groups of articles produce these effects, 
not by any particular and specific operation upon the organs of 
reproduction, but by their general operation upon the whole, or 
very nearly the whole of the system at large. It is true that a 
few individual articles are supposed by some to be either aphro- 
disiac or antaphrodisiac, when the classes to which they belong 
do not produce any such effects. For example Ignatia amara, 
Strychnos Nux-vomica and the other Strychni with the same 
powers, are supposed to be specifically aphrodisiac, at least by 
some physicians and authors. The same is supposed to be the 
fact with good extract of Conium maculatum. An author says of 
Melloca tuberosa " radices a mulieribus comesse mire fej3undas 
reddere illas dicuntur." He does not say whether this is accom- 
plished without any other means or not. On the other hand 
Solanum Dulcamara, and also Solanum nigrum, are supposed to 
be specifically antaphrodisiac. I have repeatedly been assured 
by physicians of high respectability that they felt assured that 
this is the fact, from multiplied observations, which they them- 
selves had made. I have been often told by highly judicious phy- 
sicians, that they were satisfied that Papaver is antaphrodisiac ; 
and I have witnessed cases myself, in which such an effect uniformly 
resulted from the use of this article. When however I am asked 
to prescribe for Agenesia or Aphoria, I do not think of looking 
for articles that act especially upon the reproductive system ; but 
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I investigate tlie general condition of the health of the patient 
and if I find any thing wrong in it, I endeavor to remedy this 
wrong, as perfectly as I am able ; and if I succede in this, the 
Agenesia or Aphoria, as the case may be, commonly disappears. 
It is true I some times meet with cases of Agenesia Impotentia 
in which there seems to be no other deviation from health. In 
these, the use of certain oresthetic antisbestics (of which articles 
Phosphorum elementarium may be taken as a type) most com- 
monly effects a cure. Some times pure natural Wine used long 
enough, will obviate the disease. I some times also meet with 
Aphoria unaccompanied by any other morbid condition of the 
system that I can detect. Such cases I never knew how to man- 
age successfully, and I do not usually attempt it. All this contrib- 
utes to show that there are in fact no articles, that operate imme- 
diately, directly and exclusively on the reproductive system ; and 
that if there were, there must be opposite operations ; and arti 
cles operating oppositely are never advantageously associated in 
one class. 

12. Articles which act upon the contents of the alimentary 
canal. As appears to me, such a class as this must include what 
I call antoxyntics, but what are commonly called by the barbarous 
Greci-Latin term antacids ; what are called antidotes ; and what 
are called anthelmintics. The term antoxyntics may be employed 
in two intirely different senses, viz. 1. In application to those 
agents which obviate and prevent the secretion of acids into the 
alimentary canal ; and 2. In application to those agents which 
combine with and neutralize such acids after they have been 
secreted. As will at once be perceived, the former is a true med- 
icinal operation ; while the latter is only a mere chimical opera- 
tion. It is only the latter that can be intended in the class of 
agents that I am now considering. As to the antidotes so called, 
this term may be employed 1. In application to articles which 
obviate the effects of a poison in the alimentary canal ; 2. In ap- 
plication to agents which decompose and destroy, or combine- 
with and neutralize poisons in the alimentary canal. 3. In appli- 
cation to agents which evacuate poisons from the alimentary canal. 
It is only the second and third, that the class which I am consid- 
ering, would comprise. Articles that destroy intestinal entozoaare 
found in almost every active group of agents belonging to the 
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materia medica ; and they accomplish this purpose 1. By produ- 
cing a perfectly healthy state of the alimentary canal, which is 
incompatible with the existence ot entozoa in it ; 2. By destroying 
the life of the entozoon without evacuating it ; and 3. By evacua- 
ting it without contributing to its destruction in any other way. 
It will readily be perceived that only the articles which operate by 
the second and third method, would fall into the supposed class 
which I am considering. Such a group of agents, so heterogene- 
ous in all respects, would not deserve to be called a class. If an 
equal number of articles were to be selected, on the ground that 
they differed in the greatest degree from each other possible in 
the materia medica, it would make an equally good class. As 
appears to me, a group made-up in the manner I am considering, 
would be a burlesque upon classification. 

13. Articles which act upon renal and vesical calculi. If such 
a class of articles as is here specified exists, it is obvious that its 
effects must be purely chimical, and not at all medicinal. Such 
a class would coincide with the lithonthryptics of authors, often 
made a section of a class called antilithics. The other section of 
the antilithics would operate medicinally, since they are expected 
to obviate calculous diathesis, and so prevent the further forma- 
tion of these concretions. That there are agents which are capa- 
ble of acting-upon, and breaking-up both renal and vesical cal- 
culi when they are out of the body, is quite certain ; but as such 
calculi are of various composition, which can not be ascertained 
till they are voided ; and as the agents capable of acting upon 
them and breaking them up must be equally various ; and above 
all, as many of these agents can not be carried unchanged to the 
kidneys and the bladder in sufficient quantities, and in a suffi^ 
ciently concentrated state, to affect calculi, I do not think there is 
any just foundation for such a class ; but as I propose to consider 
this subject more in detail hereafter, I shall say nothing more of 
it, in this place. 

14. Upon this plan of classification, I should think it would be 
necessary to have a class that should comprise articles that ope- 
rate upon the whole system. The whole of that large group of 
agents and processes, whose effects are to diminish vital energy 
and strength of action directly and immediately, seem to be rem- 
dies which operate upon the system universally. If pushed to a 
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certain extent, they affect the organs of primary digestion, the 
secernents and absorbents or the glandular system, the organs of 
ultimate assimilation, if these are distinct from the last, the 8an- 
guiferous system, the reproductive system, the involuntary mns- 
cular system of expression, the organs of common and special 
sensation, and the hemispheres of the cerebrum. The primary 
operation of this group of agents is not so much in the nervous 
system proper, as in certain organs, and the functions not com- 
monly considered as strictly nervous. But shall all medicines 
that act with equal universality upon all the subordinate parts of 
the system, be associated with what are commonly recognized as 
exhausting agents, merely on account of such universality? Per- 
haps certain agents, recognized as having invigorating powers, are 
as universal in their operation upon all the subordinate parts of 
the system, as these exhausting agents. Do not what I call antis- 
bestics operate either immediately or mediately, with about the 
same universality ? Do not the tonics operate either immedi- 
ately or mediately, with about the same universality? If both 
exhausting and invigorating remedies act upon the same subor- 
dinate parts, or if they act upon the whole of the system, such a 
fact would seem to show the ineligibility and inexpediency of the 
plan of classification, that I am now considering. In fact the 
existence of any considerable number of articles of opposing 
powers, that are thus universal in their operation and effects, mnst 
be fatal to such a plan of classification as that, which I am now 
considering. As appears to me, the only manner in which this 
method of classification can -be rendered at all useful, is to make 
it the basis of a grouping of classes founded upon some other 
principle ; but even for this purpose, I consider it as much less 
eligible, than some other plans. In fact, I am not sure that there 
are not insuperable difficulties in the way of employing it, even 
for this purpose. 

Y. From the operative effects which remedial articles produce. 
As this is the plan of classification which I intend to adopt, I 
need say but very little of it, in this place. Some pretend to 
doubt whether there is any just foundation even for this plan of 
classification in the materia medica, on the alleged ground that 
the operation and effects of every remedial agent is individually 
peculiar and specific, and absolutely unlike every other Individ- 
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ual agent. I make no question but that every article of the 
materia raedica (with the exception perhaps of a few small 
wroups, such as Sulphate of Potassa, Sulphate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Magnesia, etc.) actually has some thing peculiar and specific 
in its operation and effects ; but this affords no ground whatever 
for the rejection of classification founded on operative effects. 
An extract of Aloe vera, and of several other species, is a sim- 
ple and pure cathartic, without any other power or powers in addi- 
tion. An extract of Polygala polygamum is a simple and pure 
cathartic, without any other power or powers in addition, at least 
60 far as 1 could ever discoyer by my own observations and expe- 
rience. Of these two plants, the axis ascendens and its appenda- 
ges, is employed for the preparation of the extract. An extract 
of Convallaria Majalis is a simple and pure cathartic, without any 
other power or powers in addition. Of this plant the whole of 
the axis descendens is the part employed for the preparation of 
the extract. The operation of these three extracts, when they 
are properly prepared, is said to be so near alike, so far as quality 
is concerned, that they can not be distinguished, though I believe 
the dose differs more or less. "Why may not these three articles 
be very properly grouped together in one class? Podophyllum 
peltalum is a pure cathartic, without any other power or powers 
in addition. Exogonium (Ipomcea) Purga is also a pure cathar- 
tic, without any other power or powers in addition. Leptandra 
(Veronica) Yirginica is believed to be a pure cathartic, without 
any other power or powers in addition. Rheiim (officinale) is 
very certainly a pure cathartic, without any other power or powers 
in addition. Of these four articles, the root is the part employed. 
Now though the quality of the operation of these several roots, as 
cathartics, differs very considerably, yet what is the reason why 
they may not be naturally and usefully grouped together in a 
class ? And why may not these two groups be very properly 
arranged in one class founded on cathartic power ? I venture to 
say that I might mention forty as natural groups as these, in the 
materia medica, which would fall as obviously under some of the 
classes founded upon powers, operations and effects. 

It is not a little remarkable that such an objection should be 
adduced in opposition to a medicinal classification of the materia 
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medica, while the pathological classification of diseases is opposed 
on the ground that there is no such thing as specific diseases. 
But admitting that every individual remedy has its peculiarities 
it is likewise equally the fact that the prominent and leading 
properties of individual remedies are always common to groups 
of articles. For example, there is a large group, whose most 
prominent and leading operation is a direct diminution of vital 
energy and strength of action. Some of these possess no other 
power in addition, while others possess one or more powers 
besides. There is another group, whose most prominent and lead- 
ing operation is a direct increase of vital energy and strength of 
action. Most if not all of these articles possess one or more pow- 
ers in addition. There is an other group, whose most prominent 
and leading operation is to produce diaphoresis directly, either of 
that grade called perspiration or of that grade called sweating. 
Some of these possess no other power besides, while others possess 
one or more powers in addition. There is an other group, whose 
most prominent and leading operation is to produce vomiting 
directly. Some of these possess no other power in addition, 
while others possess one or more powers besides. If this is cor- 
rect, in what branch of natural science is there a better founda- 
tion for classification, than in materia medica ? Indeed is there 
any reason to think that any remedies cure diseases, except 
through the instramentality of powers, operations and effects 
common to a greater or less number of difierent individual agents? 
But there can be no further need of arguments to prove that there 
is as good a foundation for classification in the materia medica, as 
in any other department of knowledge ; and that it is of just as 
much utility and importance in this branch, as in any other of no 
greater extent. 

External sensible properties, i. e. taste and smell might afford 
as good a foundation for classification as the parts of the articles 
employed, or the proximate principles in which medicinal powers 
reside ; but I know of no author who has ever made use of them 
for this purpose in any formal work on the materia medica. It is 
my belief that identity and close similarity of taste and smell afford 
much more certain and unequivocal indications of identity and 
also similarity of medicinal powers, operations and efiects, than 
botanical or natural history affinities. I have some times exer- 
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cised myself in grouping articles according to their tastes and 
smells ; and as far as I have pursued the subject, I have always 
tound the coincidence between these sensible properties, if care- 
fully and accurately observed, and medicinal powers, much more 
prominent than I should have supposed a priori. But this sub- 
ject has been sufficiently discussed under the head of " Means of 
Ascertaining the Powers of New and Previously Unknown Arti- 
cles" and therefore I shall not pursue it in this place. 

It is easy to arrange the materia medica in natural medicinal 
groups ; and such an arrangement has its advantages for purpo- 
ses of instruction especially ; but it has more value as an arrange- 
ment subordinate to classes founded upon powers, operations and 
effects, than as a primary and principal one. Upon this plan, the 
simple and pure bitter-tonics, whose primary operation is to in- 
crease appetite and digestive power, of which Gentiana lutea 
may be considered as the type, would make a group. The eu- 
phrenic bitter-tonics, of which Humulus Lupulus may be consid- 
ered as the type, would make a group. The oresthetic bitter-ton- 
ics, of which Liriodendron Tulipifera may be considered as the 
type, would make a group. The styptic bitter-tonics, of which 
Comus florida may be considered as the type, would make a 
group. The bitter-tonics whose primary operation is to increase 
vital energy and strength of action in the sanguiferous system, of 
which Cinchona may be considered as the type, would make a 
group. This group is commonly known as febrifuges. I do not 
give these as by any means the whole of the groups of the tonics, 
but only as a specimen. There may be said not to be a single 
class in the materia medica, founded on powers, operations and 
effects, the articles of which do not admit of a similar grouping, 
the groups being in most cases more distinctly marked and char- 
acterized, than in the case of the tonics. I have already men- 
tioned two groups of the cathartics, of one of which Aloe vera 
was the type, and of the other of which Podophyllum peltatum 
was the type. Of the latter the catalogue was by no means com- 
plete. I will only mention a few more groups selected promiscu- 
ously by way of specimens for illustration. Those articles of 
which ISTarthex Assa-fcetida is the type constitute a very natural 
group. Those articles, of which Zingiber officinale may be reck- 
oned as the type, constitute a large natural group. Those articles 
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of which Cochlearia Armoracia may be considered as the type 
constitute a very numerous, as well as very natural group. The 
Oleiresins constitute a very distinct and natural group, and a large 
one too. Many years ago I grouped the whole materia medica 
after this manner, arranging the groups among themselves, ac- 
cording to their affinities, in as natural an order as was possible 
intending to follow such order in my instructions, without calling 
it a classification, or in any way alluding to it as such, or taking 
any notice that I had any order at all. I soon found however that 
I could not make it supersede a classification founded on powers, 
operations and efiects, and that it furnished no place for such 
remarks, as were applicable to the last mentioned classes as aggre- 
gates ; so that I was obliged to abandon it as my sole classifica- 
tion, and that too as an unacknowledged and informal one. Never 
the less, I found it convenient and highly useful to retain it, in 
subordination to classification founded upon powers, operations 
and effects, and did so accordingly. 

Some however maintain that there is neither necessity for, nor 
utility in, any method of classification for the materia medica. 
It is alleged to be sufficient to know of any article that "it makes 
an impression upon the alimentary canal" (and thereby) " changes 
action, or produces a new condition" (in some part or parts of the 
system) " and thus has an effect upon disease" (and that) "if we 
know whether the system is above or below the range, within 
which it will be most likely to operate favorably, and become a 
counter-agent of disease, it is of little or no consequence by what 
name we call such operation, or what classification we make of 
it" (and that) " it is never serviceable to embarrass students par- 
ticularly, with any discussions in regard to either of these points." 
It appears to me, that it is by no means sufficient to know merely 
that an article " makes an impression upon the alimentary canal" 
(and thereby) " changes action or produces a new condition, and 
thus has an effect upon disease." It appears to me that even the 
additional knowledge of "whether the system is above or below 
the range within which it will be most likely to operate favorably, 
and become a counteragent of disease," is not all that is neces- 
sary. All remedies, that are capable of producing any effect, 
make an impression upon the alimentary canal, or that part of the 
system to which they are immediately applied, and thereby 
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change action, and produce a new condition, and thus have an 
effect upon disease. Now surely every remedy, whose operation 
the system at a given time is neither above nor below, is not equal- 
ly eligible, in the treatment of any single disease. Some further 
knowledge is certainly necessary for rational and judicious prac- 
tice ; and the more minutely we are acquainted with the peculiar 
operations of particular medicines, the better are we qualified for 
the most successful practice. It appears to me that there is no 
substitute for this sort of knowledge. Whenever it can be ob- 
tained it ought to be obtained. 

A distinguished physician once observed to me, in a letter, that 
in his opinion " it is very often difiicult, if not impossible, to tell 
upon what principles medicines act, even when they do good the 
most palpably." " In mild cases of disease" (said this gentle- 
man) " as in Burns or Scalds, Sprains, Bruises, and even some 
slight febrile diseases, I have no doubt that almost any and every 
new medicinal action, which is not very intense, is better than the 
original diseased action, state or condition." This gentleman adds 
" it is very evident to me that three fourths of the patients of 
perfect routine practitioners, actually do much better than they 
would do, without any medication." " In most of their chronic, 
and in all of their malignant cases, such practitioners make sad 
work," Upon the opinion of this gentleman I must remark, that 
the difficulty of ascertaining the precise and exact operations of 
medicines, does not exonorate us from the obligation of ascer- 
taining them, whenever it is actually practicable. It may be 
some palliation of our ignorance, but this is the most that can be 
said of it. But I do not agree with this gentleman, that it is so 
very often difficult to tell upon what principles medicines do in 
fact act. In order to learn the operations of medicines, they must 
be given with greater or less efficiency, and their effects must be 
carefully watched and observed, under which circumstances we 
can not fail of soon learning their operations and effects. 

A professional friend once told me that " when Spermoedia 
Clavus was first brought into notice in recent times, a medical 
gentleman, who had Brunonian notions, gravely asked him whether 
this substance proved an ecbolic or partus accelerator by a stimu- 
lant power, or the opposite ?" This was mentioned by my friend 
as an example of a perfectly unimportant question — a question 
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wliose answer could be of no practical utility. It is true 
that, in the spirit with which it seems to have been asked, it ap- 
pears to evince rather narrow views in medicine generally, and 
rather a limited range of thought upon the operations and effects 
of remedial agents ; and yet it is certainly a matter of considera- 
ble importance to know whether this article occasions uterine con- 
tractions or parturient efforts, by virtue of any operation, which is 
well known, and which constitutes the foundation of any preri- 
ously existing class in the materia medica ; or whether an ecbolic 
operation is an intirely distinct operation from any other, that is 
known and described. 

It appears to me to be important, indeed absolutely necesBaiy, 
for the judicious application of remedies, that we should know 
not only their peculiarities of operation in comparison with each 
other i. e. their dissimilarities, but also their similarities or points 
of agreement. These should bfe investigated and known just so 
fair as they ought to influence prescription ; and it will be obri- 
ous that they are of no importance any further. But without 
some classification of the various operations of remedies, our 
knowledge of peculiarities and similarities can not be communi- 
cated to any purpose, in the way of instruction — can not be recol- 
lected without the greatest difficulty, and in fact can not be very 
thoroughly or very perfectly understood. Besides, when ever we 
have occasion to refer to an article, we can not always enumerate 
all its specific effects in detail ; we must have a name or names 
for such effects in the aggregate, by which we can briefly make 
reference to them in few words. It is however important that the 
same name should not be applied to aggregates of effects i. e. ope- 
rations, so different, that when one is indicated, the other may be 
contramdicated, or at least do no good. In this point of view, it 
appears tome that it is of the utmost importance to be just so defin- 
ite and precise in classification, as may affect indications and cod- 
traindications — ^just so accurate as respects the peculiarities and 
similarities of remedies, as these ought to affect practice, and no 
further. If we go to just this extent and no further, it is certainly 
and strictly true that we shall find a much greater number of 
facts, principles and rules to be absolutely necessary, than a mere 
learner can at once recollect, or perhaps much greater than he 
can at once understand, without great pains and labor, and with- 
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out great difficulty ; we shall find much less simplicity in the sci- 
ence of medicine, than is consistent with its supposed very easy 
attainment; and in short, we shall find that there is "no royal 
road" to professional learning and skill ; but we are not on this 
account, to neglect and reject any part of it, which is capable of 
being of any practical utility — it must all be acquired and treas- 
ured-up; and by due patience and perseverance, this may be 
accomplished, though it is to be feared that few do actually ac- 
complish it. 

If there is any thing in the materia medica that is more impor- 
tant to be known, or even as much so, as the precise operative 
effects of each article, and its peculiarities in comparison with 
other articles, and also what it has in common with other articles, 
then I am ignorant of what it is. The rejection of this sort of 
knowledge would reduce this department to the most complete 
empiricism. It appears to me that as soon as we begin to know 
definitely and accurately the precise operative eflfects of medi- 
cines, their peculiarities in comparison with each other, and their 
similarities, just so soon it becomes necessary to have names for these 
operations, by which we may make mention of them in one word, 
without tedious specifications of every particular. Now if these 
names of the operations of medicines have a definite and precise 
sense attached to them — a sense in which they are uniformly and 
invariably employed by a given writer or practitioner, then to 
ascertain the propriety of the application of one or more such terms, 
to a given article of medicine, is by far the most important part 
of materia medica — it is the part without which all the rest would 
be to a great extent useless. The knowledge in question is true 
science ; and it is almost the only scientific part of pure materia 
medica at least. If however the definitions of the terms designa- 
ting the powers and operations of medicines are theoretical, or 
rather hypothetical, ap, is much too often the fact in all our sys- 
tems of materia medica, and if their application is loose, vague 
and inaccurate, then indeed the employment of such terms does 
not involve any science, and is not only a very unimportant and 
trifling matter, but it is some thing worse, and is an actual hin- 
drance to the progress of true knowledge in this branch of medi- 
cine. 

It is to be particularly observed that this accuracy and precis- 
50 
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ion of definition is absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the 
confounding of different and distinct operations ; and by leading 
to a critical investigation of the effects of individual articles, to 
prevent also an ovei'sight of any of their powers, and any of their 
peculiarities. Where mere general and vague definitions, and 
particularly definitions of a theoretical, or rather hypothetical 
character, are employed, as they are much too frequently and 
much to commonly, it will always be found to be the fact that 
many powers and operations are intirely overlooked and omitted; 
and powers and operations totally unlike, and some times even of 
an opposite character, are considered as essentially the same, and 
some times as perfectly identical. I venture to assert that no 
man can ever become truly learned and skilful in the materia 
medica, who does not study the powers, operations and effects of 
individual remedies quite minutely, and who does not limit and 
define every specific operation with accuracy and precision. I 
am aware that this requires diligent application, and careful and 
long study ; but as I have so often inculcated, there is "no royal 
road" to the science of medicine — it must be acquired in this 
way, or it can not be acquired at all. 

It is the opinion of some that individual remedies cure disease 
exclusively by producing a new disease, different from, and in- 
compatible with the previously existing one. Those who enter- 
tain this opinion, generally believe also that every individual 
remedy is perfectly specific in its effects, and therefore they deny 
the utility, or even the propriety of attempting to reduce reme- 
dies to classes founded on a supposed community of operation in 
some prominent and important particular. The preparations of 
Mercury, Arsenic and Antimony, are supposed to afford a good 
illustration and proof of this doctrine. But as appears to me, this 
opinion is clearly and palpably fallacious. Indeed such a doc- 
trine may be pronounced at once, to be extremely improbahle, 
judging from phenomena which may be witnessed almost daily, 
at the bed-side of patients. In the first place, none but the more 
active agents of the materia medica seem capable, of themselves, 
of producing disease. A certain portion ot them are certainly 
incapable of producing any morbid, noxious, deleterious or pois- 
onous effects, however large the quantity, in which they may he 
taken, and however long their use may be continued ; and though 
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these agents are never very efficient remedies, yet they often pos- 
sess considerable medicinal value ; and they are certainly capable 
of counteracting and curing a certain number of diseases. In 
the second place, so far as the force or power, even of the most 
active remedies, is spent in overcoming disease already existing, 
it seems incapable of producing a disease of its own ; and it is 
only after the cure, or suspension of the previously existing dis- 
ease, that the further i. e. the excessive use of the remedy in fact 
produces a disease of its own. In the third place, the produc- 
tion of a disease by the remedy, does not appear to be at all nec- 
essary to the cure of a previously existing one. The previous 
disease may generally, if not invariably, be cured by mere coun- 
teraction to a certain extent, without pushing the remedy so far as 
to produce any disease of its own, at least if it is truly appropriate 
to the case. As a general rule, the method of pushing active reme- 
dies to the production of disease of their own, in order to cure a 
previously existing one, is not only a clumsy method, but it is 
fraught with hazard to the patient. In a very few instances of 
peculiarly obstinate disease, it may possibly be necessary ; but it 
is believed that this is very rarely the fact. Contrary to the opin- 
ion of some, these remarks appear to me to be perfectly applica- 
ble not only to the most highly active, but also to the least effi- 
cient articles of the materia medica. The whole appear to me to 
operate either upon known or easily ascertainable principles, and 
therefore are perfectly susceptible of classification. 

It is my opinion that that classification of the materia medica, 
which is founded upon the medicinal powers, operations or effects 
of remedies, is so much preferable to every other hitherto em- 
ployed or proposed, that no other, in comparison with such a 
one, is worthy of being retained, at least for practical purposes. 
It is also my opinion that according to this system, there should 
be just as many classes, as there are different, distinct and spe- 
cific medicinal powers, operations and effects, or groups of effects, 
and no more ; and of course, that an individual distinct and spe- 
cific medicinal power, operation or effect, or group ot effects 
should always constitute the sole basis of every individual class 
in the materia medica. For such a method or rather system of 
classification, it must obviously be of the greatest importance to 
determine accurately the exact number of different, distinct and 
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specific medicinal powers, operations or effects, or groups of ef- 
fects, which can be certainly ascertained ; otherwise the execution 
of such a method or rather system, must inevitably be defective, 
erroneous and liable to mislead. For such a method or system 
of classification also, it must obvicmsly be of the greatest impor- 
tance to distinguish carefully the different grades of the operations 
or effects of a single individual medicinal power, from the opera- 
tions or effects of distinct medicinal powers ; otherwise also, the 
execution of such a method or system must be erroneous, defective 
and liable to mislead. For such a method or system of classifica- 
tion, it must likewise be necessary to avoid hypothetical, theoret- 
ical and vague or loose definitions ; and the character of the class 
must obviously consist of a specification of all the operations and 
effects, which are common to every individual article possessing 
the power on which the class is founded, and no other, and which 
are peculiar to the class as such. In other words the definition 
ought in general to include every thing peculiar to the class as 
founded upon a single power ; and it ought to exclude every thing 
common to it and other classes ; and it should be so accurately 
descriptive, that every agent truly and properly belonging to such 
class, may be easily ascertained by it. 

I am not apprised that any classifier of the materia medica 
hitherto, has ever had any such distinct and definite plan or 
scheme in view, in the execution of his method or system ; and 
of course it can be no matter of surprise that a method or system 
in conformity with such a plan or scheme, has never yet been 
produced. At all events, it may be considered certain that in 
all the common methods or systems of classification (at least in 
the books in use in this country) a single individual power, opera- 
tion or group of effects, is very often made the foundation of sev- 
eral classes ; and on the contrary, several different and distinct 
powers, operations, and groups of effects, are very often made the 
foundation of a single individual class. A plan or scheme for a 
method or system so vague, indefinite and imperfect, as to admit 
of such an execution ; or a correct and accurate plan or scheme, 
for a method or system so erroneously and incorrectly executed, 
must, on the whole, lead to as much, if not more error than truth ; 
and therefore must retard, rather than promote the advancement 
of such a branch of knowledge as the materia medica. 
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■ In order to render such a classification, as I propose, as perfect 
and as useful as possible, the medicinal classes so constituted, 
should be arranged in reference to each other, according to their 
mutual relations or affinities, and their dissimilarities or discrep- 
ancies. In such an arrangement too, the classes may also be use- 
fully distributed into several nexus alliances or groups, each 
nexus alliance or group founded upon some prominent charac- 
ters common to each class in the nexus alliance or group, and 
peculiar to the nexus alliance or group as an aggregate ; but this 
is of much less importance than the accurate determination of the 
classes. After these remarks and this statement, it will be al- 
most superfluous to say that the method or system of classifica- 
tion of the materia medica, which I purpose to employ, and of 
which I am now about to give a synopsis, is formed as nearly in 
conformity with these principles, as appears to me to be at present 
practicable. It would be doing injustice to my readers as well as 
to myself, and to the method or system in question, were I to omit 
the statement that the observations, experiments, and facts, on 
which it is founded, have been a constant subject of investiga- 
tion and research, ever since the summer of 1810 ; so that they 
have not been adopted hastily and precipitately. Whether the 
principles by which I regulate the doses of medicines, their peri- 
ods of repetition and the time of their continuance are favorable, 
or unfavorable for the acquisition of that sort of knowledge, and 
for the attainment of sufficient accuracy of information for the 
execution of the plan or scheme, for the method or system of clas- 
sification attempted, all who have heard these principles can judge 
for themselves. For myself I must say that they appear to me 
to be the only principles, with which I am acquainted, at all well 
calculated for this purpose. If any one has any very strong pre- 
judices against classification in the materia medica, he is desired 
to observe in this place, that the classification here adopted is 
intended to be not only mainly but exclusively a specification, 
definition and naming of all the various and difiierent powers 
operations or effects or groups of effects, of all the remedial 
agents employed in the practice of medicine — a kind of knowl- 
edge, which (as will at once be obvious) must be absolutely nec- 
essary, so far as it is attainable, to every rational practitioner of 
the healing art. 
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It is to be observed that in making just as many classes in the 
materia medica, as there are different, distinct and specific pow- 
ers, and neither more nor less, it may in some cases be necessary 
to merge two or more of the classes of authors into one ; and in 
other cases, to divide the classes of authors into two or more. It 
is actually the fact that in one of the classes of authors, four une- 
quivocally different, distinct and specific powers have been con- 
founded, as I trust I shall be able to show satisfactorily to every 
one, who will investigate the subject, or even attentively consider 
the facts which I shall adduce. Now both the union of two or 
more of the classes of authors into one, and the separation of one 
of the classes of authors into two or more, involves the employ- 
ment of some new terms. Therefore in naming and defining the 
different, distinct and specific powers, operations and effects, or 
groups of effects, on which my classes are founded, I have been 
obliged to employ several terms not hitherto employed by any 
other author or practitioner of medicine. This I have been con- 
strained to do, in part from absolute necessity, and in part from 
the obvious propriety of having all the names of the classes Lat- 
inized-Greek, as nearly all have been, time immemorial. I must 
here be allowed to urge, what I have found it difficult to make 
many understand, that the necessity here referred-to originates 
from the fact that I discriminate different, distinct and specific 
powers, operations and effects, or group of effects, which have 
hitherto been neglected or confounded with other powers, opera- 
tions and effects, by all the classifiers of the materia medica, of 
whom I have any knowledge. When I first made such unions in 
some cases, and such separations in others, I avoided as long as 
possible, the adoption of any new name, but spoke of such clas- 
ses periphrastically or circumlocutorily. This often proved a 
very awkward course, and one extremely diflficult to be made 
easily intelligible. At last it got to be a matter of course for my 
pupils to send a request, every year, that I would either find 
some old terms, that would be sufficiently appropriate for my new 
classes, or devise some new ones. This I postponed as long as 
possible, on the grounds that it might perhaps be difficult to per- 
form what was desired in a perfectly satisfactory manner ; and 
that it was vehemently objected-to by some of my particular 
friends who had always taken the strongest interest in my useful- 
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ness as an instructor, and whom I had previously suffered to dic- 
tate my course in nearly all respects. At last, when I complied 
with the desire of my pupils, the best terms which I could adopt, 
were regularly laughed-at, ridiculed, and sneered-at ; and though 
I can safely say (in the words of Mr. Jefferson once before quo- 
ted) that this treatment did not " break my leg" yet I can not so 
truly affirm that it did not " pick my pocket." It is obvious that 
under such circumstances, either old terms must be employed in 
new senses, and of course, in double senses, and therefore be per- 
petually liable to misunderstanding, misapprehension and mis- 
take, or the definition must be used in all cases as a substitute for 
a term (a method at once tedious and perplexing) or the plan of 
coining new terms (to which I gave the preference) must be 
adopted. To be intelligible is my first object, and subordinate to 
this I consider it important to be easily intelligible. It appears 
to me that the new terms which I employ are necessary to both 
these purposes. However, if any one, after obtaining an accu- 
rate knowledge of my views, can express and communicate them 
clearly and easily, without any new terms, he will have attained 
to what I have been unable to accomplish ; and I certainly shall 
not object to his doing it in such a manner. , 

It will be observed that, time immemorial, the names employed 
by nearly all authors on the materia medica, for their classes, 
have been Latinized-Greek, The only British writer on this sub- 
ject, at least of any distinction, within my present recollection, 
who has deviated from this rule, is Darwin ; but he has only 
seven classes, even including the nutrientia ; and his whole trea- 
tise on the materia medica is comprised in eighty octavo pages of 
comparatively large type. It is true that we occasionally find a 
few pure Latin terms employed for the purpose under considera- 
tion, such as refrigerantia, demulcentia, emollientia, astringentia, 
etc. but these are exceptions to the general rule. In the terms 
which I have been obliged to devise, I have followed the regular 
canon, and employed Latinized-Greek. In the whole I have had 
occasion to adopt eleven new names for powers in the materia 
medica. Two of these I found ready made for my use, and nine 
I coined myself, as I believe, according to the strictest laws of 
Greek and Latin philology. "With six of the eleven new terms 
that I have adopted, I am well satisfied. None more appropriate 
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more elegant or more normal, exist in the materia medica. With 
five of these eleven terms I am not satisfied ; but they are the 
best I could devise, even with the assistance of a native Greek 
distinguished for scholarship, though not a physician. If any 
body will devise better terms for me, I will immediately adopt 
them. In the mean time I trust that those which I employ will 
answer the pui-pose for which they were intended. I will only 
add in this place that the parts of the words which I have coined 
are all familiar to every tolerable Greek scholar, and can be found 
as readily in any Lexicon as any words in the whole Greek lan- 
guage. 

Occasional intimations have been received by the publisher of 
this work that some of the terms employed hitherto, to express 
power operation and effect of medicines, have not been deemed 
sufficiently intelligible. This has been a matter of surprise to the 
author, since all of the terms that appear to have been intended 
in this objection could not fail of being understood generally, hy 
every man of a classical education, being regular ancient Greek, 
like all the terms that have been used for the same purpose, ever 
since the time of Hippocrates. Assuredly the term leantic is as 
intelligible generally as the term antiphlogistic, and who does not 
understand the latter ? The term neuragic is certainly as intelli- 
gible generally as the term narcotic. The terms euphrenic, ores- 
thetic and antisbestic are as intelligible generally, as the terms 
tonic and styptic. The term blennagogue is as intelligible gener- 
ally, as the terms emmenagogue, sialagogue, hidrotagogue and 
uragogue. All these terms belong to the same language ; and so 
do emetic, cathartic and all our other technical terms. A science 
must either be confined to a single nation, or its terms must be 
derived from a language or languages studied by the whole civil- 
ized world. Latin and Greek are such languages ; and every phy- 
sician who is not a graduate in arts at some of our colleges or 
universities, is expected and required to have studied these lan- 
guages preparatoiy to his entering upon the study of medicine 
proper. Proper names and technical terms can not be translated 
from one language to an other; they must be transferred bodily. 
"Who ever thought of objecting to such names as Tartar emetic 
and Calomel on the ground of their being Greek? But beside this 
whenever I have mentioned any of the terms expressive of power, 
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operation or effect, that are said to have been complained-of, I have 
given an explanatory illustration. Thus when I have mentioned 
leantics, I have added the clause " which consists of the demul- 
cents and emollients of authors, in the aggregate." When I have 
mentioned neuragics I have added the clause " of which Lead is 
the type." When I have mentioned erethistics I have added the 
clause " of which Strychnos ISTux-vomica is the type." When I have 
mentioned euphrenics, I have added the clause " of which Protoxyd 
of Nitrogen is the type." When I have mentioned oresthetics, I 
have added the clause " of which Capsicum annuum is the type." 
Such a term as blennagogue did not seem to need any explanatory 
illustration, since every school-boy in Greek knows that /JA/vva 
(blenna) means mucus ; and the termination of the word blenna- 
gogue can not possibly fail of being understood by all those who 
understand emmenagogue, sialagogue, etc. 

When I was a young practitioner of my profession, I recollect 
distinctly that it was by no means uncommon for the elderly phy- 
sicians, with whom I associated, even though not graduates in 
arts, to keep-up the custom of reading Hippocrates, Galen, Cel- 
8US, etc. in their original languages ; and at the least, they always 
retained Greek enough to have the etymology of all technical 
terms at once brought into their minds, when ever they either 
heard or used such terms ; and surely this can not but be the fact, 
under all the advancement and improvement of medical educa- 
tion in recent times. The complaint of the unintelligibility of 
some of my terms (if there has really been any) can not therefore 
have been in serious earnest. Every author's own peculiar limit- 
ations and restrictions of the import even of the most common 
terms, which he employs, may indeed be different in some respects 
from the limitations and restrictions of every body else ; but this 
is of no importance to the general understanding of them, which 
is required for my introduction to this work. My own limitations 
and restrictions will be given hereafter in their proper place and 
as I trust in sufficient time, not only for my own purposes, but 
also for the purposes of my readers, if I shall happen to have 
any. I am perfectly apprised that it is often difficult to treat of 
one part of a subject, without some knowledge whose natural place 
of explanation falls into an other part. Thus the several topics 
of my introduction necessarily and inevitably involve references 
51 
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to matters, that could be properly treated of only in the subse- 
quent part of the work. Indeed it will be utterly impossible to 
treat of the antiphlogistics (my first class of medicines) without 
reference to other classes, that must come after it, in my regular 
order ; and the same would have been equally true, under any 
method or system that I could have adopted. In view of these 
and other considerations, I shall give a synopsis of the classifica- 
tion, which I propose to adopt, and which indeed I can not possi- 
bly avoid, before I come to the consideration of each class in the 
aggregate. But in addition even to this, I shall accompany such 
synopsis with brief definitions, since the same classes mainly have 
been employed by others with very diflferent limitations and re- 
strictions, so that the synopsis alone would hardly afford any cor- 
rect notion of my method or plan. These brief definitions can 
not however be made to supersede the fuller ones hereafter, so 
that as the greater must necessarily comprehend the less, I shall 
be obliged so far to have a repetition. This synopsis there- 
fore must not be expected to comprise as full and as satisfac- 
tory a definition of each class, as every one will doubtless 
desire, and consequently it must not be forgot that a much 
more complete definition and account is soon to follow. It 
would be no matter of surprise if after the synopsis merely, 
there should be doubts of the soundness of the foundation of some 
of the classes. Under such circumstances, I can only ask the 
favor of a suspension of the final judgment, till all I may have 
to say upon such classes shall have been given ; and if I do not 
finally establish it satisfactorily, I desire that it may be rejected, 
Not that even finally I can expect to make the subject as clear to 
those who have not previonsly studied it at all, as it may be to 
myself who have studied it for years, but still I should hope that 
it may be sufficiently clear to enable any one to form a generally 
correct judgment upon it. 

It appears to me to be perfectly and absolutely certain that 
there are at least nineteen different, distinct and specific medici- 
nal powers, operations and effects, in the materia medica, while 
it is probable that there are between one and four more. At all 
events I shall make twenty-three classes, though I am well satis- 
fied that this number of different, distinct and specific medicinal 
powers has not yet been proved to exist ; but I am not without 
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expectation that three beyond the nineteen will yet be found to 
have a good foundation, when they have been properly searched- 
for. When so much is certain, it will not be considered as at all 
surprising that some thing should be doubtful, some thing uncer- 
tain. But I do not consider it as at all essential to the value of 
any method or system, that it should be perfect at once, or when 
it is first proposed. It is my intention to treat as thoroughly of 
the doubtful classes, as of the certain ones. By way of appendix 
I shall even treat of three spurious classes, and perhaps of four, 
in addition to the nineteen true, and the fonr doubtful ones — clas- 
ses for which I am absolutely certain that there is no foundation 
whatever upon my plan or scheme — classes which are not based 
upon any one individual power, operation or effect ; but on the 
contrary, produce their effects by virtue of at least half the pow- 
ers and operations on which the preceding classes rest. I am 
induced to consifler and treat of these three or four spurious clas- 
ses because they are universally received by almost all writers on 
materia medica, and on the principles and practice of medicine ; 
and because some thing in regard to them was uniformly called- 
for, by all the classes of young men that ever came under my 
instruction. Students of medicine always desired the reasons 
why they were not admitted as legitimate classes, and needed 
information in regard to the numerous, various and some times 
even opposite modes, in which the articles commonly referred to 
the classes in question actually do operate. 

There appears to me to be a sufficiently good foundation for a 
distribution of these nineteen or twenty-three medicinal classes 
into five sufficiently natural nexus alliances or groups, which are 
capable of definition and description. I do not however attach 
very much importance to this grouping of the classes, and it 
would certainly be a great mistake to consider it as well founded 
and as natural as the classes themselves. It must be kept in mind 
that when a subordinate part of the system is specified, in the 
diagnostic characters of each class, upon which a particular 
agent, or a particular class of agents is said to exert its especial 
operation, that part is always intended, in which its sensible ef- 
fects are first manifested, without any reference to other parts 
through the medium of which, the influence must have been con- 
veyed to the parts or organs, that exhibit the first manifestations 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION. 

The first nexus, alliance or group of classes may be considered 
as characterized by the circumstance that the operations, upon 
which the classes are founded, are not evacuant, at least essen- 
tially, and except in one, viz, the last class, never even accident- 
ally or occasionally so. The character of this group of classes, aa 
will be seen, is rigidly correct with respect to each class of the 
group, except the last, viz. the adenagics ; and even of this, the 
most important, the essential part of its operation, viz. its resol- 
vent, antipsoric and discutient effects are wholly unattended by 
any evacuation at all; but as the excretories constitute a part of 
the secernent and absorbent or glandular system, upon which this 
class exerts its peculiar influence, preternatural evacuations of 
some sort or other, must, not infrequently, be the result of the 
operation of the adenagics. Such evacuation however is of no 
medicinal value. 

NEXUS PRIMUS. 

1. AjSTTIPHLOGISTICA, 7. EuPHRiENIOA, 

2. Naxjsiatica, 8. Or^sthetica, 

3. Leantica, 9. Antisbestica, 

4. Il^EUBAGicA, 10. Toxica, 

5. Narcotiga, 11. Styptica, 

6. Erethistica, 12. Adenagica. 

The classes belonging to this nexus alliance or group, are ar- 
ranged ainong themselves in the order of their affinities to each 
other. 

Antiphlogistica. 

The term Antiphlogistica is composed of a Greek preposition 
signifying against, and a derivative of a Greek* verb signifying 
to inflame. It has been in use in the materia medica time iinme- 

* My briefs and notes contain the full etymology of the names of the classes; but 
I am obliged here to omic giving the etyma because our printer has no suitable Greek 
type. This I regret excedingly as I know that some of my readers are desirous of 
having what I am compelled to withhold. Greek can not be intelligibly wrilten in 
Roman letters, since the Roman alphabet does not contain equivalents of all the 
Greek letters. What I shall give will perhaps be better than nothing. I think it 
■will enable every moderately good scholar in Greek to find easily all the words re- 
ferred-to, even if he could not do this just as well without. 
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morial, and the class of agents to which it is applied has been 
recognized for an equal length of time, either under this name, 
or some other deemed equivalent, whether truly or not I will not 
here pretend to decide, but shall leave this to be discussed in an 
other and more appropriate place. 

Definition. Antiphlogistics are articles which, in a peculiar 
manner and in a definite degree, directly diminish vital energy and 
strength of action in the sanguiferous or circulating system, and 
perhaps indirectly lessen vigor generally, thereby diminishing and 
obviating entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis when it exists, and 
(except in the case of depletion of blood and catharsis by the anti- 
phlogistic salts) independent of any evacuation, at least as a nec- 
essary part of their operation. 

The only thing peculiar in regard to this class, to which I make 
the least pretension, is a more strict limitation, and a more accu- 
rate and precise definition. 

Nausiatica. 

The term Nausiatica is believed to be a regularly formed one 
from ancient Greek words signifying to be sick at stomach and 
sea-sickness. It must be noticed that the vowel of the second 
syllable in Greek is not the same as in Latin, and therefore in the 
name of the class it should be the letter i, because such name is 
Greek, while in the name of the sensation it should be the letter 
e, because this word is Latin. The term Nausiatica, as I must 
confess, does not please me very well. It seems however to be 
correct and appropriate in signification and legitimately formed ; 
and I have been unable to devise any thing better. 

Definition. Nausiatics are articles which produce a distressing 
variety of common sensation called nausea, sea-sickness or sickness 
at stomach, having its seat in the stomach, always attended with 
a loathing of all food and a tendency to vomiting, and always aggra- 
vated by motion or exertion. It is often produced by the motion of 
a ship in a high wind ; by riding in a carriage so hung upon its 
springs, that its motions resemble those of a ship in a high wind ; 
by swinging ; by whirling, etc. It is often but not always a pre- 
cursor of vomiting ; often but not always a symptom of pregnancy ; 
and it occurs very frequently as a symptom of various diseases, 
as for example, of all the species of Gastritis ; of all the species 
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of Enteritis ; often of all the species of Diarrhoea, if there is 
more than one species ; etc. 

The continuance of nausea for any material length of time, espec- 
ially if it is at all intense, is productive directly of a greater or less 
degree of positive exhaustion of all the parts dependent upon the 
nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduction, commonly 
called the great sympathetic nerve. Nausea has been long known 
to be capable of proving remedial or medicinal ; but I do not 
now recollect that nausiatica or nauseants have ever before been 
formally ranked as a class in the materia medica, I am not pre- 
pared to maintain that giving them such formal rank is worthy of 
being claimed as any thing original ; but this and the peculiari- 
ties of the definition, are certainly all that can be considered as 
in any degree novel in relation to this subject. 

Leantica. 

The term Leantica is an ancient Greek word, which signifies 
alleviating ; assuaging ; calming ; smoothing ; etc. As appears 
to me, the term Leantica is perfectly unobjectionable. It is ancient 
and classical, strictly appropriate in signification, and decidedly 
euphonous. I do not think that a better can possibly be devised. 

Definition. Leantics are articles which, independent of any 
antiphlogistic, neuragic, narcotic or euphrenic powers, but by virtue 
merely of a peculiar impression upon the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal, or the dermatic membrane of the surface of the 
body, made by a mucilaginous, amylaceous, saccharine, oleaginous 
or gelatinous principle, or by heat and moisture conjoined, or some 
combination of these, allay irritation in various parts of the sys- 
tem, alleviate phlogotic soreness, swelling and pain, and contrib- 
ute either to a resolution or a supuration according to the stage 
and other circumstances of the case. 

This class is composed of the Demulcents and the Emollienta 
of authors — two supposed classes founded upon a single individ- 
ual and specific power. There is therefore nothing new about it, 
except its reduction to one class, its name, and perhaps its defin- 
ition. As to the propriety of its reduction to one class, I should 
think there can be neither doubt nor question. Neither the term 
Demulcent nor the term Emollient can be employed as its name, 
because both are used in different acceptations, and because they 
are not Latinized-Grreek, but pure Latin, contrary to the rule for 
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the names of the classes. As to the definition, I trust there will 
be no objection to it, at least after it has been given in full in the 
proem to the class, whatever may be thought of it in the abridged 
form in which it is here given. 

Neubagica. 

The term Neuragica is derived from a Greek substantive signi- 
fying a nerve, and a Greek verb signifying to affect ; to influence ; 
to control ; to rule ; to lead ; to conduct ; etc. Etymologically 
the term signifies an article that affects, influences, or controls the 
nerves. But an etymological signification of the name of a class, 
can never be a definition of such class. 

Definition. Neuragics are articles which, without either eu- 
phrenic, narcotic, leantic or antiphlogistic powers, operate prima- 
rily upon the nervous system generally ; some of them, in the 
first degree of their operation, efficiently allaying, in a manner 
peculiar to themselves, morbid susceptibility, morbid sensation and 
irritative action or motion, without any vertigo or general tremors 
in conjunction ; while others produce more or less vertigo and gen- 
eral tremors ; both at the same time obviating or contributing to 
obviate spastic or convulsive diathesis ; in the second degree of 
their operation, they occasion, in addition to the preceding effects, 
more or less languor, lassitude and prostration, more or less neu- 
ralgic pain, more or less palpitation of the heart and arteries, more 
or less torpor as respects peristaltic action of the intestines, more 
or less stupor or numbness in some parts of the extremities, sensa- 
tions of constriction in the feet and hands, peculiar weakness in the 
lower extremities, many symptoms and phenomena resembling Cho- 
rea, morbid wakefulness, etc. in the third degree of their ope- 
ration, they produce violent neuralgic pains in various parts of the 
body and limbs, great anxiety, general agitation, spastic or convul- 
sive affections, obtuseness of the special senses or positive abolition 
of some of them, dilatation ol the pupils of the eyes, emaciation. 
Paralysis of the extremities both as respects voluntary motion 
and common sensation, delirium, general exhaustion, and some 
times, even not infrequently death. 

The medicinal class Neuragica is much easier defined by its 
ultimate effects, i. e. those which transcend or go beyond its med- 
icinal operation, than by its proper remedial effects. But it will 
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at once be obvious, tbat a class in the materia medica can never 
be properly founded upon non-medicinal operations. And yet 
whatever may be the obscurity of the diagnosis of this class of 
agents, by the abridged definition or character, there is none at 
all, by the full one. 

The power, upon which this class is founded, has been recog- 
nized time immemorial, as belonging to the compounds of Lead • 
but I do not now recollect that it has been known to be possessed 
by any other articles, and much less by a large group ; and I 
think that such power has never been made the foundation of a 
class of remedial agents, by any writer upon the materia medica. 
This class then is new, as may be said to be the fact that the 
power on which it is founded belongs to very numerous articles; 
and under such circumstances, it will be obvious that the name 
must be new. With the latter I admit that I am not satisfied, on 
the ground of its generality of signification ; and if any one will 
furnish me with a better and more appropriate appellation, I will 
readily and cheerfully adopt it. Till such a thing is accomplished 
however, the term will answer provisionally, as the writers on 
natural history some times say. 

Nakcotica. 

The term Narcotica is ancient and classical, but not very appro- 
priate in its signification. It signifies " having the property of 
stiflfening, benumbing, or rendering insensible." Now I do not 
know that the narcotics ever stifien, unless they fix the muscles 
of voluntary motion in a convulsion ; I do not know that a pure 
and mere narcotic ever benumbs ; nor do I know that the narcot- 
ics ever produce insensibility, unless it is in consequence of occa- 
sioning profound coma, which would be an indirect operation. 
But even if we admit these as effects of the narcotics, they must 
certainly be ultimate effects, i. e. effects which transcend those 
which are medicinal, and therefore effects which can never be 
the foundation of a class in the materia medica. I make these 
strictures merely to show that ancient and classical names are no 
more correct than my own. 

Definition. Narcotics are articles which, in the fi/rst degree, 
of their operation^ directly allay morbid irritability and in'itation, 
and irritative actions generally, morbid sensibility and sensation, 
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morbid mobility, restlessness, jactitation and watchfulness, when 
they are connected with a non-phlogistic, or a positively atonic 
condition of the system ; in the second degree of their opera- 
tion they directly relieve pain ; in the third degree of their 
operation^ they directly produce more or less somnolency, or 
even positive sl^ep ; — in the fourth degree of their operation^ 
they produce vertigo, headache, faintness, dimness of sight, 
the sensation of a cloud betore the eyes, or some imperfection of 
vision, either with great dilatation or extreme contraction or an 
immovably fixed but otherwise natural state of the pupils, nausea 
and retching, with epigastric uneasiness, especially when the head 
is raised or otherwise much moved, accompanied with small and 
irregular pulse, cold extremities, cold clammy and slippery sweats, 
delirium, convulsions either clonic, subtonic or exquisitely tonic, 
succeded by coma, and some times death ; and when the nar- 
cotic has no other medicinal power conjoined, without any other 
accompanying operations. 

This class as well as its name is old ; but the definition is new, 
i. e. unlike any that I have ever seen in any work on the materia 
medica. Perhaps it may be improved, but some thing very much 
like it, must in my opinion be the only correct definition of this 
class, which appears to me to be as well founded as any other 
class in the materia medica. 

Erethistica. 

The term Erethistica is ancient classical Greek ; and. it signi- 
fies provoking ; irritating ; exciting ; etc. {Donnegan) The 
Lexicon of this author contains not less than six different and dis- 
tinct terms relating to this subject. But in application to this 
class, the denomination Erethistica is not to be understood in its 
loose etymological sense any more than Narcotica. 

Definition. Erethistics are articles which produce a preternat- 
lu-al degree of activity and an augmented exertion of the powers 
and energies, by which any function is discharged. A mere and 
pure Erethistic agent may indeed be correctly compared to the 
whip and the spur, which do not give any new and additional 
power, or energy, but only bring into greater activity that 
which already exists — which was not previously exerted to 
the same extent — and which perhaps was latent or prostrated 
52 
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in a greater or less degree. This as a bare definition is applica- 
ble only to mere and pure Erethistic articles. It is not by any 
means true of Antisbestics and Tonics as is so often alleged. The 
preceding I consider as more appropriately the diagnostic definition 
of this class of medicinal agents ; but yet, all of the most unequiv- 
ocal, and of the most active of the Erethistics, yhen pushed to a 
certain extent, produce likewise what is called stupor in some part 
of the system. According to a deservedly distinguished medical 
author " stupor est singularis et molesta sensatio cum obscuritate 
tactus, quam excitat contusio olecranii, aliarumque partium per 
quas nervi majusculi sub cute transeunt ; quam quisque experi- 
tur cum olecranii aut nervi fortis pressio facta est; aut cum 
diutius horis pomeridianis brachio incubuimus ; quam experi- 
untur artus diu compressi vel proprio vel alieno pondere et situ 
non mutato." " Dolor sit qualis a millenis Formicis seu spiculis 
partem stupidam pungentibus." {Pg. 24 ta Col. 1 ma. Tom. 2do 
JV^osol. Method. Francisc. Boissier. Sauvages. Venetiis, 1773.) 
Stupor or numbness is a peculiar and annoying sensation, attended 
with imperfection of the sense of feeling, such as is produced by 
a blow upon the lower and inner side of the olecranon, or upon 
other parts, through which rather large nerves of common sensa- 
tion pass-along just beneath the skin ; or such as is produced when 
strong pressure is made upon such nerves ; or when in the night, 
we lie too long upon an arm ; or such as we experience when a 
limb, without change of posture, is long compressed, either by 
its own weight or by some thing else. The pain of the benumbed 
part is like that which might be produced by a thousand small 
Ants, or by the pricking of a multitude of miuiite spicules. 

This class is intirely new, as is the term Erethistica as its name, 
though as I have already said, the word merely is ancient and 
classical. My particular friends who objected to all formal clas- 
sification, and particularly to all innovations in relation to this 
subject (though they never informed me what individual author 
they would have me follow, which was quite an omission on their 
parts, since no two authors agree) had an especial antipathy to 
this proposed class, and remonstrated so vehemently against it, 
that as a public instructor I always omitted to mention it, enume- 
rating the articles which it comprises in the class narcotics. 
Some times a student would enquire of me in private, how I 
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could possibly reckon Ignatia amara, Strychnos Nux-vomica, etc. 
as narcotics, when all their medicinal operative effects are so 
widely different and even opposite. In these circumstances I was 
accustomed to mention my own private views of the matter, but 
did not enforce and illustrate them in detail, tin fact I was so 
much bored and harrassed about my classification, that I very 
often regretted that I had ever pretended to have any; and yet 
when I omitted it wholly, there was always greater dissatisfaction 
than ever. I therefore often omitted as much of it as I could 
(and this class invariably) without giving rise to complaints; but 
as a general rule there was dissatisfaction, whatever course I took 
in relation to this subject. No classification whatever could be 
found that suited. It is any thing but desirable to be an instructor 
in a public institution, over which so large a host consider them- 
selves as constituted watchmen, whose duty it is to guard against 
the introduction of all dangerous heresy and schism. 

EuPHEiENICA. 

The term Euphraenica is not ancient Greek and classical, but is 
derived from a Greek word signifying to gladden ; to delight ; to 
cheer; to amuse; to render gay; to exhilarate. There is an 
ancient Greek classical term of the same import as Euphrsenica, 
derived from an other part of the same verb viz. Euphrantica ; but 
I did not like this as well as the term which I have chosen. 
Hitherto I have been in the habit of employing the ancient Greek 
term Euphrasia, in English euphrasy, which signifies cheerful- 
ness ; joy ; exhilaration ; etc. to denote the effects of a Euphrenic, 
though this term is not immediately from the same verb, that gave 
origin to Euphrenic. It has always been my opinion however that 
Euphrsenia or Euphreny would be a better and more appropriate 
term. 

Definition. The Euphrenics, in the first grade of their ope- 
ration, obviate languor or lassitude when it exists ; in the second 
grade of their operation., produce a peculiar calm, placid and 
pleasant state or condition ; in the third grade of their ope- 
ration., occasion a peculiar and rather agreeable preternatural, 
but not exhausting wakefulness ; in the fourth grade of their 
operation, produce more or less positive exhilaration, which, by 
some articles, is increased to such a degree that the actions of the 
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subject are not under the control of his will, and perhaps amount 
to actual delirium ; in the fifth grade of their operation., occa- 
sion a complete anaesthesia or destitution of common sensation, or 
a state of insensibility to pain, some times with, and some times 
without loss of qpnsciousness. 

If the Euphrenics are capable of destroying life, the aggregate 
of symptoms immediately preceding death, would constitute the 
sixth grade of their operation / but the manner in which a pure 
■ Euphrenic power destroys life is wholly and intirely unknown, so 
far as I have information, l^one of the numerous cases of death, 
that have been reported as resulting from what is absurdly called 
Chloroform, appear to have been in any way connected with its 
Euphrenic power. It is my full conviction that Chloroform (so 
caUed) is just as capable of destroying life, when it has not pro- 
duced a single grade of a Euphrenic operation, as when it has 
produced every grade, except the sixth., with which I am wholly 
unacquainted. 

The power on which the class of Euphrenics is founded has 
been known imperfectly ever since the ^theres have been known ; 
but in them it is conjoined with several intirely diflferent and dis- 
tinct powers, the metes and bounds of which do not appear to 
have been accurately discriminated. This power exists pure, and 
also variously conjoined with other powers, in numerous vegeta- 
bles, and likewise in a small number of animal substances; and it 
is a power which produces important medicinal effects, so that it 
ought to be recognized in the materia medica. It exists in Pro- 
toxyd of Nitrogen perfectly pure, and intirely unconjoined with 
any different and distinct power, so that it has been better under- 
stood since the discovery of this substance. All that is new in 
relation to the Euphrenics is the making of this power the foun- 
dation of a class in the materia medica and the definition and the 
name. The latter two were a necessary and inevitable conse- 
quence of the first. 

Or^sthetica. 

The term Oraesthetica is compounded of a Greek verb signify- 
ing " to arouse ; to stir-up ; to awaken ; to excite ;" etc. {Donne- 
ga/ri) and a Greek attribute signifying " susceptible ; sensible ;" etc. 
The term Orsesthesis, which I use for the effects of an Orestlietic, 
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as a compound of the same Greek verb ; and a Greek name sig- 
nifying " susceptibility ; sensibility ;" etc. 

Definition. Oresthetics are articles wbicb, wben taken inter- 
nally, act primarily and immediately upon the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal, and by textural sympathy, upon all the 
other mucous membranes viz. the Schneiderian, the oral, the fau- 
cial, the bronchial, the uterine, the vaginal, the vesical, the ureth- 
ral, etc. in the first stage of their operation changing action and 
condition in a peculiar manner, in all these membranes ; on the- 
one hand, obviating torpor and insensibility and deficient activity 
i. e. in a word, prostration ; or on the other hand, obviating mor- 
bid imtability and morbid sensibility i. e. in other words, morbid 
susceptibility, and also irritative activity ; relieving laxity and 
spongy turgescence ; increasing deficient secretions, diminishing 
excessive ones, and favorably changing vitiated ones, when con- 
nected with prostration and atony, and not with phlogistic dia- 
thesis ; disposing aphthous afiections and other ulcerations to heal ; 
and producing a positive augmentation of healthy susceptibility ; 
if pushed still farther, in the second stage of their operation 
occasioning a preternatural and sub-morbid degree of irritability 
and sensibility i. e. susceptibility ; if pushed still farther, in the 
third stage of their operation kindling into action a Phlogosis or 
Inflammation of an Erythematic sort ; if pushed slill farther, in 
the fourth stage of their operation occasioning ulceration and 
supuration ; if pushed still farther, in the fifth stage of their ope- 
ration extinguishing vitality i. e. producing Gangrene ; and when 
no other difierent and distinct powers are conjoined, without any 
other different and distinct effects. 

"When applied externally the Oresthetics produce the same ef- 
fects upon the skin, which they produce upon the mucous mem- 
branes when taken internally. It will be observed that the third, 
fourth and fifth stages of an or esthetic operation, constitute what 
are commonly called Epispastic effects. It must not be supposed 
ho vever that the operations and effects of the Oresthetics are con- 
fined to the mucous membranes and the skin, to which they are 
immediately applied. So tar from it, they actually affect the 
whole system in a greater or less degree, as they affect the parts 
to which they are applied. This appears to be accomplished bv 
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means of the several sorts of sympathy heretofore specified and 
defined. 

This power has been confounded, time immemorial, with at 
least three and some times four other powers, under the most 
vague term in the whole materia medica, viz. Stimulant or Exci- 
tant. And yet the gentlemen, with whom I associated during 
my professional pupillage, and the early part of my professional 
practice, knew very well that the group of articles which I now 
call Oresthetics, never increased vital energy and strength of ac- 
tion in any part of the system ; and they always kept this fact in 
view when they prescribed them. In most of the books of ma- 
teria medica, the Oresthetics, when administered intemaUj, are 
called stimulants, though John Murray puts Capsicum the type 
of the Oresthetics into the class of Tonics. When applied exter- 
nally the effects of the Oresthetics are always called Epispastic ; 
but an Epispastic operation is commonly said to be a Stimulant 
operation. Two classes in the materia medica are then confes- 
sedly founded upon one single individual power. As a public 
instructor I was overruled by particular friends (viz. those so much 
opposed to my employing any formal classification, or if I adopted 
one, to any variation from some commonly received author) to 
retain the Epispastics as a distinct class from the Oresthetics, in- 
tirely contrary to my own judgment, and my own principles. 
Upon this plan, the only differences that I could possibly specify 
between the two, were the confining of the term Oresthetic to the 
internal use of the articles, and the reckoning of only the first 
two grades of operation, as medicinal, the other three being con- 
sidered as morbid ; while the term Epispastic was restricted to 
the external application of the articles, and the reckoning of the 
third and fourth grades of their operation as medicinal, the Jiifth 
only being considered as morbid. Prom what has been said, it 
will be obvious that this class is new in the materia medica, that 
the name is new, and so is the definition. 

Antisbestica. 
The term Antisbestica is made-up of a Greek preposition signi- 
fying against, and a derivative from a Greek verb signifying " to 
extinguish ; to exhaust ; to quench ;" etc. Antisbesis, i. e. the 
operation of an Antisbestic, is compounded of the same preposi- 
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tion and a noun Bignifying " extinction; exhaustion ; quenching;" 
etc. {Donnegan') Although these compounds are not ancient 
and classical, yet the parts of them are so ; and certainly no one 
can deny that they are legitimately combined. • 

Definition. Antisbestics are articles, which directly produce 
a quickly dftfused and transient increase of vital energy and 
strength of action of a peculiar sort, primarily at least, 
if not mainly in the sanguiferous system, but probably in a greater 
or less degree, in all the parts dependent upon the nerve of chim- 
ical action nutrition and reproduction commonly called the great 
sympathetic nerve ; thereby obviating or contributing to obviate 
atony, exhaustion or debility in the parts specified, when it exists. 

Notwithstanding this definition we are not to suppose that the 
whole of the efiects of the Antisbestics, under all modes of man- 
agement, are transient. It is quite certain that by a continuous 
and suitably frequent repetition of well adapted doses of the An- 
tisbestics, we get the real permanence of effect, which belongs to 
the Tonics. It is a law of the operation of the Antisbestics (just 
as it is of the Euphrenics) that a frequent repetition of the pro- 
duction of their effects, gradually renders them more and more 
protracted and considerable. The truth is that the real cessation 
of the effect of a dose, does not coincide with the apparent cessa- 
tion, the former without doubt being much more protracted than 
the latter. Now by the mode of administering the doses above 
specified, there is really a prosthesis of the effects of the several 
doses, which some how or other (I know not in what manner) 
causes them to be much more enduring and permanent. On first 
entering upon the use of the j^.ntisbestics, it frequently appears, 
for a considerable time, as if nothing valuable is likely to be ac- 
complished by them ; but when there has been a suflficiently con- 
tinuous repetition of suitably frequent doses, there begins to be 
not only a considerable, but also a permanent increase of vital 
energy and strength of action in the heart and arteries. This is 
a mere statement of a fact, not an explanation of it. 

The power on which this class is founded has undoubtedly been 
known for an indefinite time past ; but by all authors and prac- 
titioners of medicine, that I have any knowledge of, it has always 
been confounded with at least three other different and distinct 
powers, and very often with more. At all events I can not find 
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that any author has ever founded a class upon this power specifi- 
cally. I think therefore that I may say with certainty that the 
class, the name and the definition are new. The name has been 
much cavilled-at-; but as I trust, it is legitimately formed, and 
also applied to that which has never had a previous name ; and 
therefore 1 hope I shall be permitted to use my owlf term, in my 
own way. 

It is worthy of addition in this place that as respects conveni- 
ently available articles, I consider this class as the most meager 
in the whole materia medica. Unlike other medicinal classes, it 
does not contain a single article which has no other power in ad- 
dition to that, on which the class is founded, though all the powers 
that are ever associated with an Antisbestic power occur not only 
unaccompanied with any degree of Antisbestic power, but often 
intirely by themselves or unaccompanied by any other power 
whatever. 

TONICA. 

The term Tonica is ancient classical Greek, derived from a 
Greek word signifying " tension ; firmness ; strength ; vigor; 
force ; etc. or from a Greek verb signifjdng to give tension ; firm- 
ness ; strength ; vigor ; force ;" etc. {Donnegan) The term 
Tone which is ancient classical Greek, is used in medicine, to 
denote a healthy degree of vital energy and strength of action, in 
all of the subordinate parts of the human animal system, of which 
these qualities or attributes can be predicated. The terra Entony 
is used in medicine to denote a preternatural and morbid degree 
of vital energy and strength of action in the sanguiferous system. 
The term Atony denotes a morbid diminution of vital energy and 
strength of action as respects the vital functions merely i. e. the 
functions discharged by the nerve of chimical action nutrition 
and reproduction, or in other words the great sympathetic nerve 
so called. 

Definition. Tonics are agents which directly produce a slow 
gradual and permanent but moderate increase of vital energy and 
strength of action, of a peculiar character, primarily in a part, 
and secondarily in the whole of the human animal system. 

This power has been long known and recognized, and a class in 
the materia medica has long been founded upon it ; but I behevethat 
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the name Tonica is not as old as the class, or the konwledge and 
recognition of the power. The definitions commonly found in 
books are mure or less faulty, as I trust I shall be able to show 
satisfactorily in my proem to the class. 

Sttptica. 

The term Styptica is ancient and classical Greek, signifying as- 
tringent ; styptic ; etc. It is derived from a Greek verb signify- 
ing to constriuge or constrict ; to contract ; to condense ; to thicken ; 
etc. Stypfis is an ancient Greek name signifying constriction ; 
contraction ; condensation ; etc. and in short the effects of a Styp- 
tic. {Donnegan) 

Definition. Styptics are articles which produce a vital con- 
traction and condensation of the soft solids, together with increased 
absorption and diminished excretion, particularly in diseased 
parts. 

A pure Styptic power is commonly reckoned as intrinsically an 
invigorating power. This I consider to be a mistake. The sole 
Styptic principle of all vegetables, the Tannic (Scytodepsic, Scy- 
todephic, Byrsodepsic, Byrsodephic or Stryphnic) Acid I have 
determined by repeated trials to be moderately exhausting. When 
however it is conjoined with an active Tonic principle, as in Cin- 
chona, and various other vegetable articles, its exhausting power 
is more than counteracted. I know of no Styptic principle of 
chimical inorganic origin. All the Styptics from this source pos- 
sess other powers in addition, and much oftener exhausting ones 
than any other. 

The power on which this class is founded, appears to have been 
known from the earliest records of medicine ; and the name by 
which I call it, would seem to be older still. From the ordinary 
definitions and the accompanying remarks of authors, I should 
judge that most, if not all of them, consider a Styptic operation 
as either mechanical or chimical or both in conjunction. My 
views differ widely from this. If they are not intelligible from 
the brief accompanying definition, they doubtless will be so, from 
my proem to this class. 

Adenagica. • 

The term Adenagica is derived from a Greek noun signifyino-a 
gland, and a Greek verb signifying to affect ; to influence • to 
53 ' 
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control ; to lead ; to conduct ; to rule ; etc. Etymologically the 
term signifies articles which influence the glands, or the glandu- 
lar system. 

Definition. Adenagics are articles which exert a direct, an 
especial, a peculiar and a specific operation upon the secernents 
and absorbents or the glandular system generally, by which a 
greater or less change of action and condition is produced— a 
change manifested by a direct resolution of certain chronic? sub- 
acute and acute atonic Phlogoses or Inflammations ; certain Para- 
bysmata and glandular enlargements ; by the obviation of certain 
Dysthetica ; by the improvement of certain vitiated Ulcers ; by 
the relief or cure of certain cutaneous diseases ; by the obviation 
of torpor and inactivity of all the secretories and excretories ; and 
as is commonly said, but I think incorrectly, more obviously the 
secretory apparatus of the liver ; and by a consequent increase of 
the secretions and excretions, as is commonly but erroneously be- 
lieved, more especially of the biliary than of any other; and aho 
by a diminution and improvement of the secretions and excre- 
tions when they are excessive and vitiated ; the whole indepen- 
dent of any change in the degree of the vital energies, or the 
strength of the action of the sanguiferous system, and not caused 
by any evacuation which may happen to be produced. 

It is to be observed that this class is not founded upon the mere 
power of acting upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular 
system, but on the power of acting upon it in a peculiar manner, 
which is explained generally in the definition, but which will be 
fully illustrated in the proem to the class. But without reference 
to the quality of the effects, the true Adenagics do in fact operate 
either upon the whole, or at least upon the greatest portion of the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system, though different in- 
dividual articles operate with very different degrees of intensity 
upon different parts. It must be understood however, that the 
number of individual agents of this class, which do not fail of op- 
erating upon some particular part or parts, is probably not great. 

The recognition of this power as a unity, and the founding of 
one single class upon it, appear to me to be new. Authors seem to 
have considered it as " legion," judging from the number of clas- 
ses that they have founded upon it. I have now before me a list 
of twenty, and doubtless with proper research I might find more. 
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But beside this, they have referred every individual agent, prop- 
erly belonging to the class, as I consider it to be rightly constitu- 
ted, to some other class legitimately founded upon some different 
and distinct power ; but this I shall specify and treat-of in my 
proem to this class. The name which I employ, and the defini- 
tion which I give, are as new as the recognition of the power as a 
unity, and the foundation of a class upon it. As the Adenagics 
are incidentally, though not essentially, attended with an evacua- 
tion, they may perhaps be considered as a connecting link between 
the first nexus alliance or group of classes and the second. 

The second nexus alliance or group of classes, may be consid- 
ered as characterized by the circumstance that their essential ope- 
ration consists in a supposed remedial evacuation from excretories 
remote from the parts on which the agents producing them make 
their primary and principal, if not their sole impression, as I 
think, never coming into contact, and at all events not immedi- 
ately, with the excretory more especially affected. It is however 
to be particularly remarked that a distinction between this group 
of classes, and the next, does not depend merely upon the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of the production of the remedial effects 
of medicines previous to, or without their reception into the mass 
of the circulating fluids. The distinction remains equally obvi- 
ous, in whichever way any individual may choose to consider this 
point as decided. 

NEXUS SECUNDUS. 

13. DiURETicA vel Ukagoga, 16. ? Emmenagoga, 

14. DiAPHORETICA VCl HiDROTAGOGA, 17. ? EcBOLICA. 

15. ?Blennagoga, 

DiURETICA. 

The term Diuretica is regularly derived from an ancient and 
classical Greek verb signifying " to discharge urine" and this is 
made-up of a Greek preposition signifying " through" or " by" 
and a Greek name signifying "urine." The term Uragoga is 
derived from an ancient and classical Greek name signifying 
"urine" and an ancient and classical Greek attribute, which sig- 
nifies " alluring ; leading ; guiding ;" etc. {Bonnegan.) Diure- 
sis is a regularly formed name, from the ancient and classical 
Greek verb above aUuded-to^ which signifies " to discharge urine," 
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This term of coui-se signifies " a discharge of urine," and conse- 
quently the effect of a diuretic. 

Definition. Diuretics or Uragogues are articles, which by a 
direct, immediate and exclusive operation upon the renal glands 
or kidneys, restore the excretion of all those effete elements of the 
system, which pass-off as salts held in solution by water, when 
such excretion is suspended ; augment it, when such excretion is 
diminished ; and increase preternaturally the proportion of water 
in this excretion, when it was previously in the natural quantity; 
and all this, without any influence upon any other part or parts of 
the secernent and absorbent or glandular system, and without 
either increase or diminution of vital energy and strength of ac- 
tion, but merely by an increase of excretory activity. 

Diuretics or Uragogues do not appear to change the quality of 
the urine in any way, except to augment the proportion of water 
which it contains, when this excretion is increased preternaturally 
by them. In the proem to this class which is soon to follow, I shall 
endeavor to explain the renal function with reference to the ani- 
mal economy, without a knowledge of which, the true uses of Di- 
uresis, as a remedial process, can not possibly be adequately 
understood. This class, I believe, is as old as the materia medica, 
and so I suppose are the names. The limitation and restriction 
of the class, and the definition which I adopt, are new. 

DiAPHOKETICA. 

The term Diaphoretica is ancient classical Greek, signifying 
articles which promote perspiration and sweating. The term Dia- 
phoresis is likewise ancient and classical Greek, signifying perspi- 
ration and sweating. The term Hidrotagoga is from an ancient 
and classical Greek noun, signifying any thing that oozes-out, drop 
by drop, and hence sweating, and an ancient and classical Greek 
attribute signifying " alluring ; leading ; guiding ;" etc. Hidrosis 
is an ancient and classical Greek noun, signifying '• perspiration ; 
sweating ;" etc. {Donnegan.) 

Definition. Diaphoretics or Hidrotagogues are articles, which 
by a direct, immediate and exclusive operation upon the cutane- 
ous hydrothermal excretories, restore the elimination of the effete 
heat of the system in a latent state in combination with water so 
as to constitute vapor ; augment it when it is diminished ; and 
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produce an excretion of mere liquid water, when the cutaneous 
hydrothermal discharge was previously in a normal state ; and 
all this without any influence upon any other part or parts of the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system, and without either 
increase or diminution of vital energy and strength of action, but 
merely by an increase of excretory activity. 

Diaphoretics or Hidrotagogues do not appear to change the 
quality of the diaphoresis or hidrosis, except to cause the excre- 
tion of mere water not converted into vapor by heat in a latent or 
combined state. In the proem to this class, I shall endeavor to 
explain the function of the hydrothermal excretories of the skin 
with reference to the animal economy, without a knowledge of 
which, the true uses of diaphoresis or hidrosis, as a remedial pro- 
cess, can not possibly be adequately understood. 

This class of remedies has been recognized in the materia med- 
ica from the remotest times of medicine, and the names of it are 
equally old. The limitation and restriction of the class, and the 
definition, which I adopt, I believe are new. 

Blennagoga. 

The term Blennagoga is from an ancient classical Greek noun 
signifying " mucus," and an ancient classical Greek attribute 
signilying "alluring ; leading; guiding ;" etc. {Donnegan.) The 
term myxagoga is from an ancient classical Greek noun signify- 
ing " mucus ; phlegm ;" etc. and the above mentioned and ex- 
plained attribute. The term Phlegmagoga is from an ancient 
classical Greek name, signifying (in Hippocrates) " mucus ; 
phlegm ;" etc. and the attribute above mentioned and explained. 
{Donnegan.) 

Definition. Blennagogues, Myxagogues or Phlegmagogues (if 
there are in fact any such agents) are articles which directly, im- 
mediately and exclusively increase excretory activity in the mu- 
cous follicles of all the mucous membranes, without aflPecting any 
other part of the secernent and absorbent or glandular system, 
and without either increase or diminution of vital energy and 
strength of action. 

There is certainly no such class of agents in existence as tnie 
and proper Chremptica or Expectorantia, i. e. articles which 
directly, immediately and exclusively increase excretory activity 
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in the mucous follicles of the bronchial membrane, without af- 
fecting any other mucous membrane, or any other part of the 
secernent and absorbent or glandular system. Neither do I think 
that there is any such class of agents yet known, as true and 
proper Blennagogues, Myxagogues or Phlegmagogues affecting 
no other part of the secernent and absorbent or glandular ejetem 
except the mucous membranes merely. There are Adenagicg 
however, that very decidedly increase the excretory activity of 
the mucous follicles of the mucous membranes as a part of a gen- 
eral operation upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular sys- 
tem. But as all writers upon the materia medica, and on the 
practice of medicine, invariably recognize Chremptics or Expec- 
torants (as appears to me an utterly impossible class) the most 
that we can do, is to retain a class of Blennagogues (not an im- 
possible one) as a candidate for future discovery, and as a peg 
upon which to hang many statements, that seem to be necessary 
in a treatise on materia medica. 

This possible class is new, and so is its name ; which however 
(as I trust) is formed legitimately, from ancient and classical 
Greek terms. The limitations and restrictions of the definition 
are exactly such as distinguish true and proper Diuretics or Ura- 
gogues, and true and proper Diaphoretics or Hidrotagogue8,from 
efficient adenagics affecting these excretories the most powerfully. 

Emmenagoga. 

The term Emraenagoga is made-up of an ancient classical Greek 
word signifying the monthly uterine excretion of women between 
certain ages, and an ancient classical Greek attribute that has 
already been mentioned and explained several times. 

Definition. True and proper Emmenagogues (if there are any 
such agents) are articles, which by a direct, immediate and exclu- 
sive operation upon the catamenial excretories of the uterus, pro- 
duce the catamenia, when they are retained or suppressed ; and 
increase them, when they are defficient in quantity ; and this 
without either augmentation or diminution of vital energy and 
strength of action, but merely by a production of increase of ex- 
cretory activity. 

I have no knowledge of any true and proper Emmenagogues, 
and the same is admitted by most authors on the materia medica. 
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Swediaur says " menagogum specificum nullum novi prseter ter- 
rorem subitum." {F. Swed. Mat. Med. Par. Ann. 8 vo. p. xii. 
conspectus.) Stephenson and Churchill think that two true and 
proper Emmenagogues have been recently ascertained viz. Che- 
nopodium Vulvaria (Linn.) and Caroxylon fcetidum {De Cand.) 
The pubUc require confirmation of this. I very well know a con- 
siderable number of adenagics that act with suflficient efficiency 
upon the catamenial excretories, as a part of a general operation 
upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular system, to be often 
capable of restoring this excretion, when idiopathically suppressed ; 
and I also know various articles belonging to five other classes at 
least, that are often capable of restoring this excretion when 
symptomatically suppressed ; but I need not say that none of 
these are true and proper Emmenagogues ; and yet none of the 
classes of medical students, that ever came under my instruction, 
were ever satisfied without one or two lectures upon the subject of 
Emmenagogues. How it may be with my readers, I am unable 
to conjecture. The admission of a class of Emmenagogues, even 
though accompanied with the admission that there is no just foun- 
dation for it, is old ; and so is the name. A definition, or a spe- 
cification of what alone would constitute true and properEmmen- 
agogues is new. I have long been in the habit of supposing it as 
on the whole probable that articles will yet be discovered, which 
will be found capable of acting directly, immediately and exclu- 
sively, and without affecting any other part or parts of the secer- 
nent and absorbent or glandular system, upon every individual 
excretory and secretory, that is ever affected by the adenagics, to 
increase their activity, and at least render them more dilute if it 
did not change their quality in any other manner. The actual 
facts however seem to favor the opinion that this is to be expected 
only in reference to the four great emunctories of the system viz. 
the lower extremity of the alvine canal ; the renal glands or kid- 
neys ; the hydrothermal excretories of the dermatic membrane or 
skin ; and the carboniferous excretories of the bronchial mem- 
brane. We are already acquainted with agents, that act directly, 
immediately and exclusively to increase the activity of three of 
these emunctories, though we are ignorant of any that act in this 
manner upon the fourth. 
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ECBOLICA. 

The term Ecbolica is a regular derivative from an ancient and 
classical Greek verb, signifying to throw-out ; to cast-off; to re- 
ject ; to expel; to produce abortion ; etc. The term Ecblesis i8a 
regularly derived noun from the ancient classical verb above re- 
ferred-to, signifying '* abortion ; a throwing-out ; a casting-off ; a 
rejection; an expulsion ;" etc. I think that this noun is in regu- 
lar use, in modern Greek. The term Ecbole is an ancient classi- 
cal Greek noun having the same signification as Ecblesis. The 
term Ectitrotica is regularly and legitimately formed from an an- 
cient and classical Greek verb signifying " to cause abortion or 
miscarriage; to produce parturition; etc. The term Oxytocica 
is a regularly and legitimately formed one from two ancient and 
classical Greek words, whose joint import cause it to signify 
" sharpeners of parturition ; promoters of parturition ; etc. Oxy- 
tocia is an ancient classical Greek term having exactly the same 
import. The term Ecbolica is not (as far as I know) ancient and 
classical, and yet I suspect that it is old. I suspect that the same 
is true of the term Ectitrotica ; and so, most likely, it is of the 
term Oxytocica. But the term Oxytocia, I believe is the ancient 
one, that was employed in the same sense as Ecbolica, Ectitrotica 
and Oxytocica. The fact that there are two regular nouns con- 
nected with Ecbolica, viz. Ecblesis and Ecbole, both denoting the 
efl'ect of an Ecbolic, and none connected with Ectitrotica or Oxy- 
tocica, would give Ecbolica the preference, even if it did not de- 
serve it in all other respects. 

Definition. True and proper Ecbolics (if there any such 
agents) are articles, which act directly, immediately and exclu- 
sively upon the gravid uterus, contributing to produce, or actually 
producing parturient contractions when they did not previously 
exist, and increasing them when already begun, and this without 
increase or diminution of vital energy and strength of action, and 
without being preceded and occasioned by any other operation. 

All this (as appears to me) is necessary to constitute a true and 
proper Ecbolic. But are there any such agents ? I never could 
actually satisfy myself that there are. In fact all positive evidence 
seems to me to be against it. If there is such a class of agents, I 
should think that its proper place in my system would be«in the 
first nexus alliance or group, immediately after the Erethestics, or 
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between them and the Euphrenics. If it were absolutely certain 
that this class is spurious, it would require to be thrown into the 
nexus alliance or group of spurious classes, which never the less 
require consideration and discussion, in order to show that they 
are spui'ious, since they are almost miiversally received by authors 
and practitioners. Considering the class however as in some 
measure doubtful, or at least, as a fair candidate for discovery, 
when proper investigation has been made, I have been in the 
habit of locating it immediately after Emmenagogues and Blen- 
nagogues, classes that I have supposed might yet be discovered, 
though perhaps the character of the nexus alliance or group may 
not be strictly applicable to the Ecbolics. An explanation of the 
manner in which Spermoedia Clavus, ? Sclerotium Maydis or per- 
haps ? Uredo Maydis ; Botrophis Actseoides, and several of the 
species of Cimicifuga and Actrea, etc. seem to prove indirectly 
ecbolic would involve too much for this synopsis, so that it must 
be deferred to the proem of this class. This class seems to be an 
old one, which never attracted so much attention as it deserved, 
which fell into unmerited neglect for a long period, but has been 
revived in recent times. So far as I have ever seen any definitions 
of this class of agents, they have always been so loose and vague 
as to comprise all articles, whether operating either indirectly and 
mediately or directly and immediately. A definition limited and 
restricted like the preceding I think must be new^ 

The third nexus alliance or group of classes may be considered 
as characterized by the circumstance that their essential operation 
consists in a supposed remedial irritation and consequent evacua- 
tion from excretories, to the outer extremities of which the agents 
are immediately applied, and upon which they are commonly 
supposed to make their sole useful impression. I do not think 
that the evacuation produced ever contributes to the remedial effi- 
cacy of the processes, at least in any material degree ; but a dif- 
ferent opinion is entertained, as I believe, by most physicians. 
This character is strictly true of the first two classes of this nexus 
alliance or group, but I doubt whether it is as perfectly so, of the 
last two. I have already said, I do not attach much importance 
to this grouping of the classes, or to the characters which sepa- 
rate the groups, and therefore it is not worth while to multiply 
the ^groups. If it were worth while to increase the number of 
54 
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groups, the last two of the third nexus might very well be sepa- 
rated from the first two. 

NEXUS TERTIUS. 

18. Errhina, 20. Emetica, 

19. EssTOMATicA, 21. Cathaktica. 

Erehina. 

The term Errhina is ancient classical Greek. It is compounded 
of a preposition signifying m, and a noun signifying nose. It is 
therefore not new. I know of no technical term denoting the 
whole, or even the essential effects of an Errhine. 

Definition. Errhines are articles, which, by direct topical ap- 
plication to the Schneiderian membrane, produce a peculiar irrita- 
tion in that texture, some times occasioning sneezing, and always 
increasing secretory activity in the mucous follicles, and causing 
them to effuse a larger quantity of fluid. 

Acrimony is not necessary to an Errhine power, since there are 
many non-acrid as well as acrid Errhines known and employed. 
The discharge produced by an Errhine, will be merely a thin seri- 
mucous fluid, when the agent employed is non-acrid and mild, 
and of a peculiar character ; it will be merely serous, when the 
agent is moderately acrid and more active, and of such a char- 
acter as to occasion such a secretion ; and I have seen it muci- 
purulent, or even punilent and of long duration, when the agent 
used was very acrid, or of a character favorable for the produc- 
tion of such a secretion. The class Errhina is probably as old as 
the name, but my definition is more precise and specific than any 
which I now recollect in any of the ordinary books. 

EsSTOMATICA. 

The term Esstomatica is formed after the model of Errhina, 
from an ancient Greek preposition signifying in^ and an ancient 
Greek noun signifying the mouth. It is not ancient nor am I at 
all satisfied with it, but it is in all respects as good as its model. 
I should have been glad of a better term, but could not well de- 
vise one. There is no name for the effects of an Esstomatic or a 
Sialagogue immediately connected with either of these terms ; but 
we have a Latinized-Greek term viz. Ptyalismus, and a pure Latin 
one viz. Salivatio, having this signification, both of which are 
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ancient and classical. We might have had the term Ptyalagoga 
as well asSialagoga, and Sialismus is as ancient and as classical 
as Ptyalismus. It is therefore to be regretted that cognate terms 
were not selected as names for the agents, and for their effects, 
I do not consider that it is ever too late to make amendments, but 
in this particular case I leave it to somebody else beside myself 
to take the lead, since I deem this correction of less importance 
than those which I have made. 

Definition. Esstomatics are articles, which, by direct topical 
application to the mouth, increase the activity of the salivary 
glands, and often also of the mucous follicles, to whose excretory 
ducts they are immediately applied. 

It will be observed that authors on materia medica, include in 
this class, not only articles that operate locally and by mere 
topical application, but also articles that operate by being taken 
into the stomach, and that affect the salivary glands as a part of a 
general operation upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular 
system at large. These are certainly quite different operations, 
and as I think should by no means be confounded. It will be 
perceived therefore that this definition excludes the Mercurials, 
when they operate by being taken into the stomach, from this 
class, and also all the other Adenagics, which occasionally pro- 
duce a greater effect upon the salivary glands, than upon the 
other subordinate parts of the secernent and absorbent or glan- 
dular system. The propriety of this, as I trust, will be evident, 
from the consideration that the ptyalism of the Mercurials when 
taken into the stomach, and that of the other Adenagics, which 
produce the same effect, is of no remedial benefit whatever, being 
never of the least service in the cure of disease, but at most only 
a test that the secernent and absorbent or glandular system is 
under the influence of the article which produces the salivation, 
a test however, which is never necessary for the production of all 
its desirable effects. Assuredly medicines are not to be classified 
by effects not at all medicinal. Besides, the modus operandi of 
the Mercurials, and the other salivating Adenagics, are certainly 
as different from my Esstomatics in their effects upon disease, as 
in the manner in which their effects are produced, "When thera- 
peutic applications and modus operandi are so diverse, it is cer- 
tainly an absurdity to associate sugb articles in one class. A* I 
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have limited and defined this class I think the term Sialagoga is 
inadmissible in application to it, since all the other terms formed 
upon this model are applied to agents which when taken into the 
stomach, act directly and immediately to increase the activity of 
certain excretories, either with or without afiecting any other part 
of the secernent and absorbent or glandular system. Thus Ura- 
goga and Hidrotagoga are applied to articles, which, when taken 
into the stomach, directly, immediately and exclusively increase 
activity in certain excretories ; while Blennagoga and Emmena- 
goga are applied to articles, which when taken into the stomach, 
increase activity in certain excretories, as a part of a general ope- 
ration upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular system. 
Now we need the term Sialagoga to denote the increased activity 
of the salivary glands, which a considerable number of articles 
produce, when taken into the stomach, as a part of a general ope- 
ration upon the secernent and absorbent or glandular system. 
From the statements here made it will be obvious that the name 
and the definition of this class are new, at least as far as I have 
knowledge. 

Emetica. 

The term Emetica is ancient classical Greek. There are no 
less than fifteen difierent terms in the common Greek Lexicons, 
all connected with, and either directly or indirectly derived from 
a Greek verb signifying to vomit, I believe, a greater number 
than is contained in the language, in relation to any other medici- 
nal operation, from which I think we may infer that Emetics were 
deemed highly important, and were much employed by the an- 
cient Greek physicians. 

Definition. Emetics are articles, which, when taken into the 
stomach, directly and immediately produce, independent of odor 
taste or bulk, first and essentially upward peristaltic action of the 
stomach and oesophagus ; second^ usually but not always, a vio- 
lent and perhaps spastic action of all the muscles of expression 
but more especially those of the trunk, which is commonly known 
by the name of retching, by means of both of which, but mainly 
by the former, there is a more or less perfect rejection of the con- 
tents of the stomach by the mouth. Associated with these, there 
is frequently but not always, third,, increased secretory activity of 
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the mucous follicles of the stomach, by means of which a thinner 
and more abundant eflfusion from these, takes place ; and if the 
vomiting is violent and protracted, the secretions from the pan- 
creas in all probability, and from the liver certainly, are also aug- 
mented. In most cases there is still in addition to this, fourth 
more or less nausea, either preceding, accompanying or succed-^ 
iflg, or the whole together, the act of vomiting. 

It must be observed that there is no such thing as upward peri- 
gtaltic action of the upper and smaller intestines. Whenever any 
of their contents are rejected by vomiting, they are exantlated or 
pmnped-up, by means of the vacuum produced by rapid and more 
or less protracted upward peristaltic action of the stomach and 
(Esophagus. 

This class of agents is, of course, as old as its name. My defi- 
nition may perhaps be considered new, since it involves more or 
less of the physiology of vomiting, though by no means the whole 
of it. This will be further explained in the proem to the class, 

Cathaktica. 

The term Cathartica is ancient classical Greek, derived from a 
verb signifying to purge. Catharsis denoting the operation and 
effects of a Cathartic is likewise ancient classical Greek. 

Definition. Cathartics are articles, which, when taken into 
the stomach, directly and immediately produce, ^rs^, a secretion 
of more or less air into the upper and smaller intestines ; second 
a secretion of more or less serum or water into the same cavity 
both secretions being from the mucous follicles ; third, some times 
but not always, an increased secretion from the pancreas in all 
probability, and from the liver certainly ; fourth, pretematurally 
increased downward peristaltic action of the whole intestinal 
canal, beginning in the upper and smaller intestines, and extend- 
ing to the lower and larger ; by means of which there are preter- 
naturally frequent, as well as pretematurally liquid alvine disr 
charges. 

Pure and simple Catharsis and pure and uncomplicated Diar- 
rhoea do not difier in any material respect from each other, except 
as respects their cause, and the circumstance that Catharsis is 
usually suspended when the Cathartic agent has passed-ofif, while 
Diarrhoea continues for an indefinite period, longer or shorter in 
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different cases. There are as many varieties of Catharsis as of 
Diarrhoea. Catharsis then is merely a factitious Diarrhoea. 
These facts will greatly assist us in judging of the wisdom of 
employing Cathartics in Diarrhoea, a piece of homeopathic (so 
called) practice, in all respects, except the size of the cathartic 
doses, which has been common, and almost universal, time imme- 
morial. 

The class Cathartica has been recognized from thfe earliest 
records of medicine. My definition of Cathartics will perhaps 
be admitted to be more suggestive of the physiology of the pro- 
cess than the ordinary definitions of authors. 
• The fourth nexus alliance or group '(or rather section) of clas- 
ses, is characterized by the fact that the operation of all the agents, 
which it comprehends, is purely and exclusively chimical. Their 
effects are indeed commonly considered as indirectly medicinal ; 
though I think that this may very well be doubted. This point 
however will be discussed in the proem to the class. 

NEXUS QUARTUS. 
22. Antoxtntica. 

This term is new, coined by myself (I trust legitimately) as a 
substitute for the barbarous one Antacida^ which may be said to 
be " denominatio damnanda," a mongrel half Greek and half 
Latin, and formed contrary to all correct rules. Perhaps Antoxyca 
might have been a correct term ; but of this I was doubtful, and 
am still so. At any rate I think it would have been as good as 
Oxydum — a term that has been adopted into the nomenclature of 
chimistry. 

Definition. Antoxyntics are articles which combine-with and 
neutralize free acids in the alimentary canal. 

I doubt whether this can be properly considered as a trae med- 
icinal effect. The presence of a little of some acid in the stom- 
ach does not constitute disease. It is rather the act of the mor- 
bid secretion of such acid, or perhaps better the morbid condition 
of the stomach, which gives rise to this secretion, which consti- 
tutes the disease. The mere neutralization of such acid does not 
contribute in the least to remedy such disease ; but on the con- 
trary, the agents employed for the neutralization of the acid, (I 
believe) invariably aggravate the true disease. With what pro- 
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priety this is reckoned a class of medicinal agents, my readers 
can therefore well judge. It is my belief that, if it were struck 
from the materia medica, the department would suffer no real 
loss. That patients take Antoxyntics^ and get well after it, I do 
not at all pretend to deny, but only the " post hoc ergo propter 
hoc." 

This is an old class, though not as ancient as most of the clas- 
ses that are generally received by physicians of the present times. 

The fifth nexus alliance or group (or rather section) of classes, 
comprehends those remedial processes, whose operation is merely 
and exclusively mechanical. Their remedial effects are therefore 
indirect. They may all be fairly reduced to a single class. 

NEXUS QUINTUS. 

23. Ekgastica, [Ascetica^ Qymnastica^ TriMca^ Tribaca.l 

I have found the greatest difficulty in the selection ot a per- 
fectly appropriate, and at the same time, wholly unobjectionable 
term, to denote or designate those remedial processes, which me- 
chanically agitate and exercise the whole body, in such a manner 
as to contribute to the restoration of health, under certain circum- 
stances. 

Ascetica is an ancient and classical Greek term, signifying 
" pertaining to exercise, gymnastic contests, the active or ascetic 
life." {Donnegan) 

Ascesis is an ancient and classical Greek term denoting " exer- 
cise ; practice ; application ; the mode of life and exercises of 
Athletes ;" etc. {Donnegan^ 

Both these terms, and several others relating to the same sub- 
ject, are derived from an ancient Greek verb, signifying (among 
other things) " to exercise ; to train ; to form by exercises ;" etc* 
[Donnegan) The only objection to this term is its confinement 
in common English to its ecclesiastical sense of " devotional exer- 
cises," {Donnegan) such as flagellation, and other acts of pen- 
ance, employed by fanatical recluses, not only among the heathen, 
but in the papal or Komish church, so that all rigid and austere 
persons, who are severe in self-denial and mortification, have long 
been called ascetics. 

Gymnastica is an ancient and classical Greek term denoting 
those athletic exercises which were performed naked, in a gymna- 
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slum by the gymnastse or professed athletes. Oymnasia denotes 
that exercise or training, which is performed or received naked. 
Gymnasis has precisely the same signification, and is the more 
elegant and preferable term. All of these terms, and many oth- 
ers, are immediately connected with an ancient Greek verb signi- 
fying " to exercise naked in a paleestrum or circus ; to exercise or 
train as a preparation for athletic exercises ;^' etc. (Bonnegm.) 
The theme of the whole is an ancient Greek attribute signifyiog 
naked. If it were not for the essential and absolute nakedness 
implied by all these terms, they might answer in appUcation to 
this class of processes or agencies. 

Trihica is an ancient and classical Greek term often found in 
composition, as Pcedotrihica^ and doubtless existing in a separate 
form though not to be found in any Greek lexicon, that I happen 
to have at hand just at present. It has the signification of per- 
taining to exercise, drilling, training by practice ; etc. Trilaca is 
found in Greek lexicons, and in signification it has reference to 
being practised, trained, habituated or hackneyed in any exercise, 
labor, etc. These and numerous other terms, are all connected 
with an ancient Greek verb, signifying, among other things, to 
exercise ; to practice assiduously ; to drill ; etc. It signifies also 
to rub. 

Triptica is a derivative from an other part of the same verb; 
but it is employed exclusively in the sense of rubbing, and the 
numerous other processes comprehended in what is often called 
Shampooing. Tripsis is an ancient and classical Greek term, sig- 
nifying rubbing, and every thing which constitutes Shampooing. 
Tripsimon (I believe) is the modern Greek term for Shampooing. 
If Triptica and Tripsis were not confined exclusively to Sham- 
pooing., and if these two were not so near Trihica and Trihaca in 
origin and import, one or the other of the last two terms would be 
appropriate as a name of this class of processes or agencies. 

JErgastica is an ancient Greek term having a reference to work, 
labor, etc. Ergatica is likewise an ancient Greek term of just 
about the same signification. Ergasia is an ancient Greek term 
signifying work, labor, toil, etc. {Donnegan) 

These and numerous other cognate terms are all connected 
with an ancient Greek verb signifying to work ; toil, or labor, etc. 
All of these terms seem to have reference to the work, toil or 
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labor of a mechanical or agricultural employment, rather than to 
the processes or agencies comprehended in this class ; and as the 
common work, toil or labor of a mechanical or agricultural em- 
ployment may be made to subserve all the remedial purposes of 
all the processes or agencies, that I shall hereafter mention as fall- 
ing appropriately into this class, the terms that I am now consid- 
ering are not as inappropriate, as at first view they may seem. 
However I must admit that I am not at all satisfied with them, 
nor am I with any other that I have mentioned. 

Definition. Ergastics are processes or agencies, which me- 
chanically agitate and exercise the whole body, in such a manner 
as to contribute to the restoration of health, under certain circum- 
stances. 

The group of processes or agencies constituting this class, I 
have never known to be brought together as medicinal processes 
or agencies, and consequently they have no established name as a 
class in the materia medica. They are commonly reckoned as a 
part of what is usually called regimen, and as such, are rarely 
spoken-of, or treated-of, in the aggregate. So far as this is ever 
done, I believe that they are oftener called Gymnastica or Gymnas- 
tics than any thing else. To this name as I have elsewhere said, 
I have a very great repugnance. In its intrinsic etymological 
import (as I also state elsewhere) it is wholly inappropriate ; and 
as this is so obvious to every one who has even a smattering of 
Greek, it greatly augments the objections to it. It is true, there 
are a greater or less number of objections to all the names, that 
have occurred to me, as being at all suitable for the designation 
of this group of processes or agencies. 

The foregoing classes comprehend all the remedial powers and 
operations of medicines with which I am acquainted, or of which 
I have any knowledge. But nearly all the young men that have 
ever been under my instruction, have felt as if their course was 
incomplete, without a consideration of what are commonly called 
Anthelmintica, Antilithica, Antidota and Specifica. It seemed 
to be in vain to say .that the agents, to which these general terras 
are applied, did not operate respectively by virtue of so many 
distinct individual powers, that could be properly made the foun- 
dation of so many classes, and that had not already been made 
the foundation of classes, but that each operated by virtue of sev- 
55 
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eral different and distinct powers already the foundation of so 
many classes. Tiiey would have all this definitely pointed-out 
and shown. Perhaps some of my readers may have the same 
feelings. I shall therefore submit some considerations in relation 
to these four spurious classes, more especially as they are still 
recognized as legitimate, by very many medical writers. 

NEXUS NOTHUS. 

24. Anthelmintica, 26. Antidota, 

25. Antilithica, 27. Specitica. 

Anthelmintica. 

The term Anthelmintica is made-up of an ancient Greek prepo- 
sition signifying against, and an ancient Greek noun signifjiDg 
what are commonly called intestinal worms. 

Definition. Anthelmintics are articles, which are supposed to 
have a peculiar power, first^ to obviate that morbid condition of 
the alimentary canal, which is essential to the development of 
intestinal entozoa ; second., to destroy them, when they are devel- 
oped ; thirds to evacuate them either living or dead. The pow- 
ers, by which the development of intestinal entozoa is prevented, 
and by which they are destroyed, or evacuated, are numerous, 
and are already the foundation of other classes in the materia 
medica, as I trust I shall show satisfactorily, in my proem to this 
spurious class. Accordingly upon my plan there is no foundation 
for a class of Anthelmintics. In the proem to this supposed 
class, I shall endeavor to point out how many and what powers 
are capable of operating as Anthelmintics. The term and the 
class are both old, but are none the more entitled to be retained 
on that account. 

ANTrLITHICA. 

The term Antilithica is compounded of a Greek preposition 
signifying against^ and a Greek noun signifying a calculus or 
stone. 

Definition. Antilithics are articles, which are supposed to 
have a peculiar power, fi/vst., to obviate the morbid condition of 
the system, which constitutes what is called calculous diathesis— 
a condition essential to the formation of calculous concretions 
within the animal system ; or which, second., breaks-down and 
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destroys such concretions when they are already formed. Arti- 
cles producing this latter effect are called Lithonthryptics, and are 
by many considered as constituting a distinct class from the arti- 
cles, which produce the former effect. 

The term Antilithica is modern, as I believe ; and it has been 
said to have originated with Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton of Phil- 
adelphia; but this I think must be an error, since it is too obvi- 
ous a word to have escaped employment till his time. Many 
terms have been in use time immemorial, without ever having 
got into dictionaries. However I have never made any search to 
ascertain whether this term may not be in books of a much older 
date than Dr. Barton's time ; and as I reject the class, I shall not 
now be at the trouble of doing it. The term Lithonthryptica is 
made-up of a Greek noun signifying a calculus or stone and a 
derivative from a Greek verb signifying to break in pieces ; to 
crumble ; to grind down ; etc. {Donnegan) The term Lithon- 
thryptic is not as comprehensive in its signification as Antilithic. 
I believe that it is a much older term, from which it follows that 
the class of which Lithonthryptic is the name, is much older than 
the more comprehensive class called Antilithics. Hereafter, in 
my proem to the spurious class Antilithica, I shall endeavor to 
show that there is no single individual power in the materia med- 
ica, to which either the term Antilithic or the term Lithonthryptic 
can be applied with the least shadow of propriety ; and that the arti- 
cles or agents, to which these terms are applied, operate by virtue 
of various, different and distinct powers, all ol which are the foun- 
dation of legitimate classes. 

Antidota. 
Antidota is an ancient and classical Greek term, signifying 
" given in return, as a recompense, as a compensation, or instead 
of; given for; given as a remedy; a remedy against poison." 
This term is made-up of a Greek preposition signifying against, 
and a Greek attribute signifying " given ; granted ;" etc. {Don- 
negan.) So far as its etymological and intrinsic signification is 
concerned, this terra is just as appropriate to what are called An- 
thelmintics, Antilithics, Antoxyntics, Antisbestics, etc. as to the 
supposed class, to which it is actually applied. In fact, as it 
merely means something given against something, it is equally 
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applicable to every class in the materia medica. And yet faulty 
and exceptionable as this term really is, it is almost universally 
received by the medical profession of the present times. As ap- 
pears to me those who receive such a term as this have no right 
to be fastidious or critical about any terms whatever. As I shall 
show hereafter, if this class were to be admitted, it would be 
equally comprehensive with the name. 

Definition. Antidotes are articles, which are supposed to have 
a peculiar power, Jirst, either to decompose or destroy ; second, 
to neutraKze chimically all material poisons ; and third, to coun- 
teract pathologically all their morbid effects. 

The class of Antidotes has been received time immemorial. 
The ancient Greeks recognized it, as do the physicians of the 
present time ; and yet the very idea of such a class carries absur- 
dity upon its face, since all that is meant by a poison is so much 
of any thing, as will kill a person. Now there must be just as 
many modes of poisoning, as there are different and distinct pow- 
ers, by which life may be destroyed, which would require as great 
a diversity of chimical habitudes and relations to decompose and 
destroy or neutralize all the various poisons, as there is diversity 
of poisons. There is scarcely an article capable of destroying 
life, which does not produce several grades of effect quite diverse 
from each other and requiring equal diversity of treatment. Ac- 
cording to the rapidity and the manner, in which there is expo- 
sure to the influence of Lead, for example, is the number and 
diversity of pathological conditions which it produces. I will 
not pause here to reckon them up, but there can not be less than 
half a dozen, and probably there are more ; and the same is 
equally true of numerous other poisons. Such being the fact, the 
catalogue of the Antidotes would be coextensive with the materia 
medica. But all this will be considered in the proem to this sup- 
posed class, and is out of place in this synopsis. 

Specifica. 

The term Specifica is probably as old as the Latin language as 
it has come down to us in books. It means intrinsically " special, 
specific, particular," etc. It is in reality much too general a tenn, 
as a name for a class of remedies. Besides it is pure Latin, and 
the medical canon requires that all names of classes in the mate- 
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ria medica should be Latinized Greek. But as I do not admit 
any such class as Specifics, I need not here discuss the merits and 
demerits of this name. 

Definition. Specifics are articles, which are supposed to have 
a peculiar power, Ji^st, to cure infallibly all the diseases, to which 
they are truly appropriate ; or second, to cure them upon a prin- 
ciple or principles wholly and intirely peculiar to themselves, and 
not common to any other agents. 

There are a few, but not many works, upon the materia medica 
that admit a class of Specifics ; and yet, I scarcely ever conversed 
with a physician who had not a full belief in the existence of 
very numerous articles of this character. "Who is there that does 
not coiAider that Mercurials act as perfect and complete Specifics 
in the cure of Lues Syphilis? Who does not consider that Cin- 
chona acts as a perfect and complete Specific in the cure of Inter- 
mittents ? Who does not consider that Sulphurum acts as a per- 
fect and complete Specific in the cure of Ecpyesis Scabies ? But 
I shall discuss all essential points in relation to this subject in the 
proem to this class, and therefore sufficient has been said in this 
place. 

Some thing too has always been required by my pupils on the 
subject of Dietetics for the sick. Li many cases this is as impor- 
tant as medical treatment ; indeed in some cases it is more so. 
After the proems to my classes, I shall therefore ofier a few con- 
siderations upon this subject. I can discover no good reason why 
it may not be as interesting to my readers as to medical students. 
Let it be distinctly understood that it is no part of my plan to 
treat of Dietetics for those in health but only for the sick ; though 
I may have occasion to refer to some perfectly evident principles 
on the subject of Dietetics for the healthy, for the purpose of 
explanation and illustration. 

I have given this synopsis in this place, because it was deemed 
important by some of my friends to have an express and formal ex- 
planation and definition of my terms and classes, before this could 
be regularly arrived-at, in the proems to the several classes which 
I adojjt. I can not say that I am as well satisfied of the neces 
sity of this measure, as some of my friends appear to be, since 
my terms are all very plain and obvious Latinized Greek, and 
since the uziderstanding of my system of classification must be 
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excedingl J imperfect without a catalogue, and a proper arrange- 
ment and grouping of the several articles belonging to each class. 
For this however, mj readers must be contented to wait patientlj, 
till the publication of the proems to the several classes. Should 
this work ever come to a second edition, this synopsis will of 
course be cancelled, as being no longer necessary or in any degree 
useful, because all that it contains will be found in the proems, all 
of which will be printed at once, and not periodically like the 
present edition. 

I take this occasion to call the attention of my readers to the 
fact that some individual or individuals (I know not whom) have, 
I believe more than once, caused to be printed what has been 
said to be a synopsis of my classification. I know not how such 
synopses have been made-out, though I suppose from recollection 
or notes, by some one who had attended upon my instructions. 
Lest it should be supposed that I have had several schemes or 
plans of classification, each materially difierent from that here so 
imperfectly and so incompletely given, I feel constrained to say 
that what has been published as my classification, is as different 
from what it ever was, or is now, as my classification is from that 
of any other person, who has ever had any system or method at 
all. "What I have here given is exactly what my system has 
always been, ever since I have had one. It is the fact however, 
that in my public instructions, I have always omitted to treat of 
the Nausiatica as a class, merely alluding to them as justly con- 
stituting a class. I always took the same course with the Erethis- 
tica (as I have already said) at the earnest desire of particular 
friends much older than myself, who were particularly and thor- 
oughly opposed to all classification, and much more especially to 
any innovation upon anything, that had become hackneyed or cona- 
mon. I likewise treated of the Epispastica as a distinct class 
from the Oraesthetica, arranging it as a kind of appendix to my 
third nexus alliance or group, immediately after Cathartica, just 
as I arranged the doubtful class Ecbolica, as a kind of appendix 
to the second nexus alliance or group, though if well founded, it 
would undoubtedly fall into my first nexus alliance or group, im- 
mediately after the Erethistica. All this, I repeat, I did in deffer- 
ence to the opinions of friends, though never without giving my 
own opinion briefly, as to what would have been a more correct 
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course. As to the names of the classes that are new in the ma- 
teria medica, I did not at first use those, which I have here given. 
For several years, I tried to dispense with any and all names for 
them ; but I found this impracticable. I do not consider it as a 
merit in an/ one, never to have changed his opinion upon any par- 
ticular topic ; but I had bestowed so much, and such protracted 
attention upon the topic of the classification of the materia med- 
ica, before I committed any thing to writing upon the subject, that 
without the detection of some error as respects supposed facts, I 
have had no occasion to change. The determination of some hither- 
to doubtful points, may hereafter create a necessity for variations in 
my present system, as may the discovery of new and additional 
facts ; but I repeat that since I first committed my system to 
writing, and employed it in instruction, I have made no material 
change — no change worthy of being specified ; so that whatever 
may have been published to the contrary has been error. I make 
no complaint on this score, since I am perfectly apprised of the 
difficulty of always understanding correctly a rapidly uttered lec- 
ture, and especially where of necessity there is always a great 
deal of abridgement, and a great deal of omission. 

proem to the class antiphlogistica. 

The term Antiphlogistica is compounded of the Greek prepo 
sition avW, against^ and '<pXoyitfT(x6ff, an attribute derived from the 
verb (pXoy/^u, to hum. So far as I know, the term avTKpXoyi'rfnxa 
did not exist in ancient Greek ; but it is as regularly formed as it 
would have been, had it actually been ancient. The term phlo- 
gistic, from the Greek (pXoyitfTixif , an attribute from the Greek verb 
(pXoyi'^w, to hum, must of course have been in use before the term 
antiphlogistic. The attribute (pXoyitfTJxdj, I believe did not exist in 
ancient Greek ; but it is as regularly formed as if it had been 
done by Hippocrates himself. 

The attribute phlogistic is perfectly equivalent in import to the 
attributes sthenic and entonic. Each of these terms denotes a 
morbid preternatural increase of vital energy and strength of ac- 
tion in the heart and arteries, and doubtless also in the rest of the 
sanguiferous system. An Antiphlogistic therefore must necessa- 
rily be a remedy for a phlogistic, sthenic or entonic state, condi- 
tion or diathesis. Now a remedy for such a state, condition or 
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diathesis must necessarily be a direct exhausting agent, and that 
to a sufficient extent to counteract and obviate the morbid preter- 
natural increase of vital energy and strength of action in the heart 
and arteries, and doubtless also in the rest of the sanguiferom 
system, which constitutes a phlogistic, sthenic or entonic state, con- 
dition or diathesis. 

But there are some other terms in constant use in medicine, 
cognate with phlogistic and antiphlogistic, that have a materially 
different signification. Phlogosis is ancient Greek (pXti'/wCij^ signi- 
fying infiammation / hurning / hlazing / setting on fire ; etc. 
from (pXoY^oj, to inflame ; to set on fire. In its modern accepta- 
tion, Phlogosis is the name of a genus in nosology, which compri- 
ses several as perfect and distinct species, as exist in nosology. It 
does not by any means imply an entonic, sthenic or phlogistic state, 
condition or diathesis, since one of its species only is some times 
entonic sthenic or phlogistic, and some times atonic or asthenic, 
while all the rest are either positively and decidedly atonic or 
asthenic, or at all events neither entonic nor atonic. It has been 
but too common a mistake to suppose that every Phlogosis must 
necessarily be entonic, sthenic or phlogistic. Such however is 
very far from being the fact, and yet, in consultation, I have very 
often met with physicians, who were greatly shocked at the opin- 
ion that every Phlogcsis did not necessarily require antiphlogisti- 
cation, Phlogotica is the Greek qr^ojonxw from, 9^*/(iw to in- 
fiame / to set on fire / etc. Phlogotica, I believe, is not ancient 
Greek, but it is regularly and legitimately formed from (fh-fim. 
It no more implies an entonic, sthenic or phlogistic state, condi- 
tion or diathesis, than Phlogosis. This term is appropriate to all 
diseases, of which a Phlogosis or Inflammation constitutes an es- 
sential part. The term Phlogotic in the singular number, and as 
a mere attribute, is in constant use to denote consisting in Phlo- 
gosis or Inflammation, as thus, we say a Phlogotic disease i.e. 
one which consists essentially of a Phlogosis or Infiammation. 
It is to be remarked that the terms Phlogistic and Antiphlo- 
gotic are derived immediately from qp^y/^w, while Phlogosis, Phlo- 
gistic, and Phlogotica are from ^d^/^w, the whole derived from 

Phlegm., is ancient Greek <r^-f */,««, fiame / hurning / injlain- 
mation ; ■ in Hippocrates, mucus / phlegm / pitxiita / derived 
from q>Uyw^ to hum; to hlaze ; to diffuse light; etc. In 
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modern times it is employed exclusively in its Hippocratie sense, 
not withstanding its etymology. Phlegmatic, that is (pXsyf^anx^j, 
periaining to phlegm or ttiucus / abounding in phlegm or mu- 
cus : suffering from phlegm or mueus ; etc. from the ancient 
Greek <p>^2'7(J^a, flame^ burning • inflammation ; in Hippocrates, 
mucus ^ ov phlegm^ or pituita. This is an ancient Greek term now 
used in application to one of the four fundamental temperaments. 
The phlegmatic temperament stands in relation to the sanguine 
temperament, just as the melancholic temperament stands to the 
choleric temperament. Again the phlegmatic temperament stands 
in the same relation to the melancholic temperament, that the san- 
guine temperament stands to the choleric temperament. In short 
it is the light complexioned insusceptible temperament, just as the 
melancholic temperament is the dark complexioned insusceptible 
temperament. As will be perceived, this term is very far from 
implying any thing like entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis. 
The vernacular or popular English use of this term has a loose and 
vague reference to the phlegmatic temperament. Phlegmasia, is 
ancient Greek cpXsyii.adia, meaning injlammation, etc. The term 
Phlegmasia in the singular number, is used in the same sense as 
Phlogosis ; but Phlegmasiae in the plural number, is used in the 
same sense as Phlogotica. It no more implies entonic, sthenic or 
phlogistic diathesis, than the terms Phlogosis and Phlogotica. 
Phlegmon, in ancient Greek (pXsy^ovri^ inflammation f' burning • a 
Phlegmon / etc. from (pX^/fA,aj flame / burning j inflammation / 
in Hippocrates, mucus / phlegm / pituita / etc. In modern 
medicine Phlegmone or Phlegmon is the proper name of a genus 
in nosology. It is a Phlogosis, or in an other word, a Phlogoti- 
cum, and it is taken as the type of one of the species of Phlogo- 
sis, and hence that species of Phlogosis, which consists of the 
same identical Inflammation, is called Phlogosis Phlegmonea. 
Phlegmonous is a mere English attribute, immediately derived from 
the term Phlegmon and it implies relation to Phlegmon. I suppose 
that (px^/w, to blaze / to diffuse light ; to burn / etc. is the theme 
of all these terms, and a large number besides, not withstanding 
their diversity of signification. The received import of a term 
ought not to be in opposition to its etymological import ; but the 
etymological import can never be expected to constitute the defi- 
nition of a technical term in any science or art. 
5G .. 
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It is to be particularly observed that though a phlogistic, en- 
tonic or sthenic condition is often called Inflammation, yet that 
Inflammation is quite a difierent condition. Phlogosis or Inflam- 
mation denotes a genus of diseases, of which there are several 
distinct species ; while a phlogistic, entonic or sthenic state or 
diathesis (as the common language is) denotes a mere pathologi- 
cal condition, which never occurs by itself, but always makes a 
part of some distinct and specific disease. Now of aU the spe- 
cies of Phlogosis or Inflammation, only one is ever truly phlogis- 
tic, and even this species is very often atonic or asthenic. All 
the rest are always atonic or asthenic in some grade or degree. 
Hence the great • practical mischief of confounding a phlogistic, 
entonic or sthenic condition with the genus of diseases Phlogosis 
or Inflammation. We should therefore never call entonic, sthenic 
or phlogistic diathesis, which is a mere pathological condition, 
by the denomination of Inflammation, since this would wholly 
confound widely and totally difi'erent things. 

Definition. Antiphlogistics are articles, which, in a peculiar 
manner, and in a definite degree, directly diminish vital energy 
and strength of action in the sanguiferous or circulating system, 
and (perhaps indirectly) lessen vigor generally, thereby diminish- 
ing and obviating entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis when it 
exists, and (except in the case of Depletion of Blood, and Cathar- 
sis by the Antiphlogistic salts) independent of any evacuation, at 
least as an essential part of their operation. Perhaps the follow- 
ing would constitute as correct a definition as the preceding, viz. 
Antiphlogistics are articles that produce a direct reduction or 
diminution of vital energy and strength of action, and this in a 
sufficient degree, and of such a quality, as to mitigate, relieve or 
overcome a phlogistic sthenic or entonic diathesis. These defini- 
tions seem to require a fuller and more complete definition of 
entony, or what is more commonly called entonic, sthenic or phlo- 
gistic diathesis. The entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis is 
indicated essentially by a morbid preternatural increase in the 
strength of the action of the heart and arteries, a state that is 
manifested and distinguished with absolute certainty only by a 
regular, strong, tense, some times full, and some times small pulse ; 
and its degree can only be measured accurately by the degree 
of these symptoms. Fordyce says that a hard pulse alone indi- 
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cates entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis ; but it is to be ob- 
served that when he mentions hardness merely, it may be consid- 
ered as quite certain that he always means preternatural strength, 
a conclusion which may be inferred indubitably from his context ; 
but when he mentions strength and hardness in conjunction, the 
latter is always used in the sense of tenseness. All writers, that I 
have examined, appear to use the term hard, in relation to the 
pulse, just as Fordyce does. This term therefore should be 
avoided in relation to the pulse, on account of this double sense 
in which it is so generally employed. Though hardness of pulse, 
in the sense of preternatural strength, may be diagnostic of en- 
tonic, sthenic or plilogistic diathesis, yet hardness of pulse, in the 
sense of tenseness, certainly is not so. Tenseness of pulse is indica- 
tive only of irritation. Tenseness in conjunction with preternat- 
ural strength undoubtedly heightens the indication of entonic, 
sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, while tenseness in conjunction with 
preternatural weakness of pulse, which is much more common at 
the present time, heightens the indication of atonic or asthenic 
diathesis. A loose inaccurate and variable use of terms is always 
productive of mistake or error, and is often productive of much 
mischief. But there are other symptoms always accompanying 
preternatural strength of pulse, which are almost equally diag- 
nostic of entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis. These are gen- 
eral tumefaction and florid or scarlet redness of the surface and 
a sensation of unusual distension, or in other words, congestion of 
the capillaries of the skin ; firmness of the coagulum and con- 
cavitly of the surface of blood abstracted, together with a coriace- 
ous or buffy coat ; a close white fur upon the tongue extending to 
its very edges, these edges being florid or scarlet red ; and very 
considerable pure augmentation of temperature, without any of 
the acrid stinging sensation erroneously called calor mordax ; the 
whole of these accompanied with great dryness, always attend 
the entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis. In order to appreci- 
ate, in fact to understand entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, 
it must be compared, not with health, but with its opposite, the 
atonic or asthenic diathesis ; and in like manner, in order to ap- 
preciate, in fact to undei-stand atonic or asthenic diathesis, it must 
be compared, not with health, but with its opposite, the entonic, 
sthenic or phlogistic diathesis. I have always found that those 
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medical gentlemen who have commenced the practice of their 
profession, since the disappearance of the entonic, sthenic or phlo- 
gistic diathesis, have very inadequate, in fact very incorrect no- 
tions of its real and true character. 

A peculiar quality of exhausting power is in fact essential to a 
true and proper Antiphlogistic, as much as any other circum- 
stance. There are certainly very many articles, that are effi- 
ciently exhausting, not only in positively atonic conditions of the 
system, but also in non-atonic, and at the same time non-phlogis- 
tic conditions, which I do not consider to be at all well adapted 
to the treatment of phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diseases. For 
example, Colchicum autumnale is a very active and efficient ex- 
hausting agent, and yet, it does not appear to be adapted to the 
treatment of phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diseases. I very 
greatly doubt whether it is capable of producing any beneficial 
effect in such diseases, though it is capable of producing a large 
amount of exhaustion in a condition which is neither phlogistic 
nor atonic, and much more in a positively atonic disease. I have 
too often seen a fatal exhaustion produced by it, in such cases, 
and this previous to, and independent of any evacuation. It is 
true I have never witnessed the use of Colchicum autumnale in a 
phlogistic, entonic or sthenic disease ; but from my knowledge of 
its operation in a healthy degree of the vital energies and of the 
strength of action of the sanguiferous system, I think I have very 
strong reasons for doubting whether it is an exhausting agent, that 
is at all well adapted to remove phlogistic, entonic or sthenic dia- 
thesis. I very well know that there are numerous other articles 
belonging to the same group of medicinal agents, that will pro- 
duce similar effects, though perhaps not in as powerful a degree. 
I have often seen a very troublesome and inconvenient degree of 
exhaustion produced by a free and continuous use of Urginea 
Squilla in non-atonic and non -phlogistic diseases, and much more 
especially in positively atonic diseases ; and yet, I am not ap- 
prised that any practitioner of medicine ever supposed that it is 
by any means adapted to the purpose of obviating true and proper 
phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diathesis. The same may be said of 
Polygala Senega and Polygala grandiflora that has just been said 
of Urginea Squilla. 

For a long time I entertained the opinion that the only differ- 
ence between exhausting agents that are not Antiphlogistic, and 
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true and proper Antiphlogistics, consisted in the degi-ee of their 
exhausting power, and the nature and character of their accom- 
panying powers ; but I have finally been compelled to think that 
thequality of their exhausting power must betaken into the account. 
The differences between articles that are exhausting, but not An- 
tiphlogistic, and those which are truly Antiphlogistic are very 
important in practice. They differ 1. In the quality of their ex- 
hausting power ; 2. In the degree of their exhausting power ; and 
3. In the nature and character of their accompanying powers. 
Doubtless very many more medicinal agents are really and truly 
exhausting, than is commonly supposed by the medical profes- 
sion. I have myself ascertained that a very considerable number 
of articles generally reckoned as Tonics, or generally believed to 
be Stimulants (as the term is) are in fact truly exhausting. The 
Tritochlorid of Formicigen (commonly called Chloroform) is a 
direct and efficient exhausting agent, a power intirely indepen- 
dent of that, which produces its anaesthesia, and yet I do not be- 
lieve it would be well adapted to abate and obviate phlogistic, 
entonic or sthenic diathesis. I never saw it tried however. The 
Protoxyd of Etherogen (commonly called Sulphuric Ether) is a 
direct exhausting agent, though less efficiently so, than Tritochlo- 
rid of Formicigen. Its exhausting power is distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of the power by which it produces anaesthesia. I do not 
believe that this article would be well adapted to abate and obviate 
phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diathesis, but I never witnessed a trial 
of it. I have actually witnessed the employment of Hyponitrite 
of Oxyd of Etherogen (commonly called sweet Spirit of Mter) 
in moderately phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diseases ; and it ap- 
peared to answer very well. But this article though possessing 
all the powei-s possessed by Tritochlorid of Formicigen, and Pro- 
toxyd of Etherogen, yet possesses them in very different compar- 
ative degrees. Though the Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen is 
less exhausting than the other two agents which I have mentioned 
yet it has a much less comparative degree of all its other powers, 
so that it will not lead to correct conclusions to reason from this 
agent, to the other two. 

Beside the articles here specified, I might perhaps mention 
fifty, or seventy five, or possibly a hundred more, which are di- 
rectly exhausting in a natural state of the vital energies, and o± 
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the strength of action of the circulating system, and much more 
in an atonic or asthenic disease, without being Antiphlogistic i. e. 
without being capable of diminishing or obviating phlogistic 
entonic or sthenic diathesis. In view of the general fact that there 
are so many exhausting agents which are not antiphlogistic, I 
once contemplated establishing a medicinal class under the de- 
nomination of Analcica, which was to comprise two great groups 
of articles the first including the Antiphlogistica true and proper 
and the second including all those articles which are directly ex- 
hausting, in a natural state ot the vital energies and of the strength 
of the action of the sanguiferous system, as well as in atonic or as- 
thenic diseases. Analcica is from a privative, and aAxi), robur avaXxij, 
j5off, b, 7), impotens, li>o((fjLoj, ou, o, ->/,^robustus, fortis, dvciAxJia, or ^JuXxia.. 
debilitas, impotentia. There are no other terms than the forego- 
ing formed from « privative and dAxi], robur. Analcima, from a 
privative and uAxifxo^, might be a sufficiently correct term for a name 
of such a class ; and yet, it would not correspond in form with the 
names of all the other classes, and therefore I should not like it. I 
abandoned this plan however, on the ground that that degree and 
quality of exhausting power, which is incapable of palliating, 
diminishing or obviating phlogistic, entonic or sthenic diathesis, 
can be of no service in medicine, but must rather be reckoned as 
a morbid or noxious efiect, and therefore requires no classification 
in the materia medica, except as a morbid or noxious effect. How- 
ever, the operation in question ought undoubtedly to be well un- 
derstood and will frequently be referred-to hereafter. 

Although a direct reduction of vital energy and of strength of 
action is the essence of the operation of the Antiphlogistics, yet 
it must not be forgotten that there are articles capable of produ- 
cing this effect in a certain degree, which can not be made to 
operate at all as Antiphlogistics. There are articles, which will 
produce a direct reduction of vital energy and strength of action 
in a very atonic disease, which do not possess this power in a suf 
ficient degree, or of the right quality, to produce this effect even 
in a moderately atonic disease, and which, of course, are incapa- 
ble of producing it in any other case. There are articles which 
will produce a direct reduction of vital energy and strength of 
action in any positively atonic disease, but which do not possess 
a sufficient degree of this power, at least of the right quaUty, to 
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operate in this manner in any other case. There are articles 
which will produce a direct reduction of vital energy and strength 
of action in any positively atonic disease, in any disease which is 
neither positively atonic nor en tonic, and in health, but which are 
nevertheless incapable of producing this effect in a positively en- 
tonic or phlogistic case. In order that an article should be truly 
Antiphlogistic, it must possess the power of directly reducing vi- 
tal energy and strength of action to a certain extent or degree, 
and of a certain quality. I am not certain that there is not some 
thing just as specific in the quality of the action and condition 
constituting phlogistic diathesis (independent of the mere degree 
of vital energy and strength of action) as in the quality of Stru- 
mous diathesis, or Phthisical diathesis, or Arthritic diathesis, etc. 
hut of this I am not quite certain. 

That degree of direct exhausting power, not sufficient to prove 
Antiphlogistic, but only to reduce in health ; that degree not suf- 
ficient to prove Antiphlogistic, nor to reduce in health, but only 
in atonic disease ; and that degree not sufficient to prove Anti- 
phlogistic, nor to reduce in health, nor even in moderately atonic 
disease, but only in very atonic disease, when it is produced by 
an agent of chimical origin, is in all probability exactly the same 
power in quality, as a true and proper Antiphlogistic power. But 
as there are no known vegetable Antiphlogistics (except certain 
vegetable acids, and the plants which contain them in sufficient 
abundance) it is much the most likely that the reducing power of 
Polygala Senega, Urginea Squilla, Colchicum autumnale, etc. is 
a power different and distinct from a true and proper Antiphlo- 
gistic power. On the whole, I feel warranted to believe that the 
exhausting power of a true and proper Antiphlogistic is some 
thing peculiar and specific in comparison with other exhausting 
powers. I feel warranted to believe that all exhausting powers, 
though they should happen to be about equal in degree, are not 
equally adapted to abate and obviate true entonic, sthenic or 
phlogistic diathesis. I feel warranted to believe that different 
agents may be found, which are equally exhausting in health, and 
yet not equally exhausting in an entonic, sthenic or phlogistic dis- 
ease. Whether two agents differing in this respect would be 
equally exhausting in an atonic or asthenic disease I know not. 
It is quite certain that a given degree of nausea produced and 
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kept-np by Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, is much more 
exhausting than the same degree of nausea produced and kept- 
up by Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. This however may perhaps 
be wholly accounted-for, by the fact that Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa is efficiently exhausting in doses which fall-short of 
producing nausea, while in such doses Cephaehs Ipecacuanha 
is not commonly admitted to be exhausting at all, and at all 
events, if it is so, its exhausting power must be much less in de- 
gree, and as I think, of a specifically different quality, I do not 
believe that Cephaelis Ipecacuanha possesses any power what- 
ever, in a sufficient degree to be available in medicine for such 
power, except a Nauseating, an Emetic, and a Sub-cathartic power • 
and I do not believe that any degree and continuance of nausea 
producible by Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, would be capable of aba- 
ting and obviating even a moderate degree of true entonic 
sthenic or phlogistic diathesis. I feel quite confident however 
that Cephaelis Ipecacuanha would not aggravate or increase a 
true entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis in any degree what- 
ever, and I am equally confident that it would exhaust to a greater 
or less extent, in an atonic or asthenic disease, and I believe also 
in health. But what would be the fact from nausea produced by 
Protosulphate of Zinc and Protosulphate of Copper? It may 
perhaps be said that these articles possess a Tonic power, by 
which a true entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis would be ag- 
gravated, more than it could be relieved by any nausea, which 
these articles might produce. I am however well satisfied that 
neither of these articles does possess any degree of Tonic power, 
the evidence of which I shall endeavor to exhibit, in an other and 
more appropriate place. Both these articles however possess what 
I call a Neuragic power, which is not capable of aggravating a 
true entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis ; both possess a mod- 
erate degree of what I call Oresthetic power, which might aggravate 
a true entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, but which would not 
be, materially exerted by nauseating doses ; and both possess 
Emetic and Sub-cathartic powers, which as Emetic and Sub-ca- 
thartic powers merely and simply, could not aggravate true and 
proper entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis ; and yet, not with 
standing all this, it is my belief, from such observations as I have 
had opportunity to make, that both of these articles would not 
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only fail of at all relieving true entonic, sthenic or phlogistic dia- 
thesis, but would doubtless aggravate it. And yet, both in nau- 
seating doses would unquestionably exhaust, in a true atonic or 
asthenic disease, and would also exhaust in health. However, I 
shall speak of the effects of nausea protracta ab emeticis antiphlo- 
gisticis in an other place. 

As Antiphlogistication consists essentially in a direct exhaus- 
tion of vital energy and strength of action, primarily in the circu- 
lating system, and secondarily in other parts of the system, it is 
obvious that there may be every possible gradation of this power, 
from the most intense degree of it known, to the very smallest 
degree that is capable of being distinctively appreciated ; and it 
is equally obvious that the very smallest degree of it, that is capa- 
ble of being distinctively appreciated, might be of no importance 
to the treatment of an acute entonic, sthenic or phlogistic disease, 
though it might be capable of doing injury in a very atonic or 
asthenic disease, and even in a non-atonic and at the same time 
non-phlogistic one. Hence the reason why many articles must be 
mentioned as having a greater or less degree of exhausting power 
associated with some other power, although they are not exhaust- 
ing enough to be employed for the obviation of entonic, sthenic 
or phlogistic diathesis, and consequently not enough so to deserve 
speciiicalSon in the medicinal class of Antiphlogistics. However 
if they possess a sufficient degree of exhausting power to be capa- 
ble of doing mischief by means of it, I think it as important to 
be mentioned somewhere, as if they possessed enough of it to 
render them capable of doing good by means of it. This will 
explain why I shall hereafter mention numerous articles, as pos- 
sessing a certain degree of exhausting power, though not sufficient 
in degree, or appropriateness of quality, to render them worthy 
of being marshalled regularly in the class of Antiphlogistics. 

In pure phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diseases, the Antiphlogis- 
tics directly and powerfully abate the morbid heat and dryness of 
the skin, the morbid irritability and irritation, the morbid sensi- 
bility and sensation, and morbid restlessness and jactitation of 
this diathesis. In pure atonic or asthenic, typhoid and typhous 
diseases, unless given in inordinate and extreme doses and quan- 
tities in the twenty-four hours, the j^ ntiphlogistics commonly 
either increase the morbid heat and dryness when they are already 
57 
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preternatural, or the morbid coldness and sweating, when these 
symptoms previously exist. If efficiently given in a state of health, 
they always occasion a greater or less reduction both of strength 
and temperature. The Antiphlogistics are highly efficient for the 
relief of that general superficial capillary congestion of blood, 
which always makes a part of a phlogistic diathesis. This effect 
they produce, by weakening the action of the heart, and thereby 
restoring the due balance between its action and the pressure of 
the atmosphere upon the surface. In this way they produce a 
determination of the blood from the surface to the viscera. But 
they do not by any means relieve all sorts of congestion of blood. 
On the contrary they inevitably augment all congestions, that are 
connected with, and dependent upon an entonic diathesis, whether 
they are visceral or superficial. 

The ultimate and morbid effects of the Antiphlogistics are atony 
or exhaustion in the parts dependent upon the nerve of chimical 
action, nutrition and reproduction ; Leucophlegmasia ; and Por- 
phyra. Their operation is in reality primarily exerted upon the 
nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction ; but the pri- 
mary manifestations of their operation are 1. In the sanguiferous 
system, as from Depletion of Blood ; 2. In the alimentary canal 
as from Nitrate of Potassa ; 3. In the secernent and absorbent or 
glandular system ; 4. In the reproductive system ; 6. And secon- 
darily, and some what remotely, in every other subordinate part 
of the animal economy. The essence of their operation consists 
in. a diminution of power and strength of action. They destroy 
life by suspending or interrupting the function of the nerve of 
chimical action, nutrition and reproduction. 

It must be observed that Antiphlogistic and Antisbestic and 
Tonic powers are the very opposite of each other ; that they are 
never found associated in the same agent ; and that they are never 
indicated at one and the same time in any disease. This state- 
ment I make here as the result of observation and experience ; 
but it may be shown to be true by reasoning i. e. as a logical de- 
duction from established premises. I have often heard it alleged 
that particular agents are Antisbestic in moderate doses and quan- 
tities, and Antiphlogistic in large ones. I have likewise heard it 
alleged that certain other agents are Antiphlogistic in moderate 
doses and quantities, and Antisbestic in large ones. The term 
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Antisbestic was not used in either of these statements, but the 
term stimulant ; yet on being called upon for a definition, those 
who employed the term, claimed that they attached, in a loose 
way, very much the same ideas to it, which I attach to the term 
Antisbestic. An experimentum crucis upon both points, was 
however obtained by a specification of the articles supposed to 
operate in these modes. Hyponitrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen, 
commonly known by the name of Sweet Spirit of Niter, was 
mentioned as an article that is stimulant in certain doses and 
quantities, and in certain doses and quantities, and in certain 
cases, while it is Antiphlogistic, in certain other cases. In short 
I believe it is no uncommon thing to find this article recommend- 
ed and employed as a stimulant in some cases, and as an Anti- 
phlogistic in others. I doubt not I have seen this agent employed 
much more than a hundred times as a stimulant ; and yet in the 
sense of Antisbestic, I do not think that it possesses a particle of 
stimulant power. I never met with any physician, who could 
ever give any better reason for considering this agent as stimulant, 
than the facts that it is pungent in the mouth and the stomach, 
which must of course indicate stimulant power; that it is an 
^ther and all the Others are of course stimulants ; and that it 
has always been reckoned a stimulant by all medical authors and 
practitioners. Now I consider pungency as no sort of evidence 
of a stimulant power meaning thereby an Antisbestic power. 
Capsicum is very pungent, and yet I must deny it a particle of 
stimulant power, in the sense of Antisbestic power. Ammid of 
Hydrogen, or in an other word Ammonia, is also very pungent, and 
yet I must likewise deny it a particle of stimulant power in the 
sense of Antisbestic power. It is no more a fact that the J^thers 
are stimulants in the sense of Antisbestics, than it is a fact that 
all acids or pungent articles are such. Out of the great catalogue 
of Others, only a single solitary individual, and that not com- 
monly reckoned an ^ther (I mean Unihydrite of Protoxyd of 
Etherogen, or Alcohol) possesses any degree of Antisbestic power, 
so far as is known. As to the evidence of the Stimulant power of 
the Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen, which is afforded by 
tradition, I have no sort of respect for it. I perfectly agree 
with Mr. Nicholas Culpepper that *' tradition is a monster" 
and I always endeavor to " avoid being led by the nose by it." 
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It may truly be said to be "■ the blind's being led by the blind." 
As a matter of observation and experience, I must deny to 
Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen or Sweet Spirit of Niter in 
any degree, however small, of Antisbestic power. But is the 
Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen, or Sweet Spirit of Niter in 
any degree Antiphlogistic ? I commenced the practice of med- 
icine before the intire disappearance o± entonic, sthenic or phlo- 
gistic diseases, and I often saw this agent administered by old 
practitioners, in such diseases, either alter depletion of blood, or 
catharsis by the Antiphlogistic salts, and administered under the 
notion that it is truly Antiphlogistic, for at that time this was a 
generally received opinion with the physicians with whom I asso- 
ciated. Now I do not think I can say that it certainly operated 
as an Antiphlogistic, because I can not say exactly how much 
was due to preceding measures, or how much exacerbation there 
would have been, if this article had not been taken, but I am 
confident that it did not aggravate the disease, which I think it 
would certainly have done, had it possessed any Antisbestic pow- 
er, and which even the use of Opium would have done, as I 
know from actual trial in similar cases. At all events, I know 
from multiplied observations, that this article is exhausting in an 
atonic disease ; and I think that it is so in health. I once knew 
a person who, from a relish for its taste, was in the habit of using 
it diluted with water and a little sweetened, as a common bever- 
age, in the summer. To all appearance, it impaired appetite and 
digestive power, produced a general paleness, and occasioned 
more or less weakness of the whole system, so that it was deemed 
necessary to consult a physician. The physician consulted, who 
was a man of considerable reputation and eminence, pronounced 
all the symptoms of the case to have been caused by the Hypo- 
nitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen or Sweet Spirit of Niter, and I doubt 
not correctly. This case came under my observation before I had 
studied medicine at all ; but the facts were so simple and plain, 
that there could be no mistake in regard to them. But from the 
use, that I have seen made of this article, by elderly physicians, 
in truly phlogistic diseases, I can not doubt that it is more or less 
Antiphlogistic, so much so as to be capable always of relieving 
moderate phlogistic diathesis. Most of my observations with re- 
gard to this agent were made before it was superseded in the 
Bljops by a mere mixture of Alcohol and Nitric Acid. How the 
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Bubstance, which is now commonly sold among us for Hyponitrite 
of Oxyd of Etherogen or Sweet Spirit of Niter, would operate, I 
can not pretend to say, for I have never prescribed enough of it, 
to afford me any opportunity of learning. I am inclined to think 
that the Alcohol is too much changed by the Nitric Acid to ope- 
rate as Alcohol ; but what it is changed into, I am unable to say. 
It appears to me to be some thing different from what it ought to 
be, for it is certainly a good deal unlike genuine Hyponitrite of 
Oxyd of Etherogen or Sweet Spirit of Niter. 

As a matter of observation, 1 consider that Oxyd of Etherogen 
or common ^ther, which is commonly called Stimulant, is actu- 
ally more exhausting than Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen or 
Sweet Spirit of Niter ; but it is at the same time much more 
©resthetic, and much more Euphrenic, so that, as I think, it can 
not possibly be made to operate as an Antiphlogistic, because its 
Oresthetic and Euphrenic effects would be likely to do more in- 
jury than its exhausting effects would do good in an entonic, 
sthenic or phlogistic disease. I believe that this agent has never 
been deemed Antiphlogistic, even by those who employed Hypo- 
nitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen or Sweet Spirit of Niter as such. I 
have often heard Oxyd of Etherogen mentioned as one of the 
most powerful Stimulants in the whole materia medica. When I 
was a young practitioner, I recollect asking an elderly one, whom 
I heard make this remark, why it was not employed instead of 
Alcohol, in diseases of extreme exhaustion, i. e. in uniform doses, 
at regular and short intervals, and continued for a week or 
fortnight, as Alcohol is sometimes used. The reply was that it 
is so powerfully Stimulant, that it produces indirect debility very 
speedily, when so administered. This explanation was just about 
as satisfactory, and just about as reasonable, as explanations in 
chimistry founded on the doctrine of phlogiston. However it 
recognized the fact that, in sufficient quantities, this agent is cer- 
tainly exhausting, which ought to have led to the inquiry whether 
it is ever truly invigorating ; and common sense ought to have 
immediately answered the last in the negative. 

I have often also heard the Water of Ammid of Hydrogen 
(Ammonia) mentioned as one of the most powerful Stimulants in 
the materia medica, while at the same time, it was admitted that 
if used in uniform doses, at regular and short intervals, and con- 
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tinued for any considerable time (the very way to get the greatest 
effect from a true Antisbestic) it invariably produces a very con- 
siderable degree of exhaustion, which is alleged to be indirect 
debility, the result of excess of Stimulation. The real truth is 
that this agent is never in any degree Stimulant, in the sense of 
Antisbestic ; but it is Oresthetic and in addition to this very de- 
cidedly exhausting. N^ow its Oresthetic power never opposes 
counteracts, or diminishes its exhausting power, though it might 
irritate in a phlogistic, sthenic or entonic disease, and prevent any 
benefit in such cases, from its exhausting effects. Such is proba- 
bly the fact in all the cases of supposed indirect debility from 
excess of Stimulation. 

As I have already had occasion to state, I believe that the 
Tritochlorid of Formicigen (Chloroform) is universally called 
Stimulant ; while there are few articles in the materia medicathat 
are so potently exhausting, and that in such a direct and imme- 
diate manner. I have never heard the exhausting effects of this 
agent called indirect debility ; but I know of no reason why they 
should not be so called, as well as the exhausting effects of Oxyd 
of Etherogen (common iEther), of Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Ether- 
ogen (Sweet Spirit of loiter) or of Water of Ammid of Hydro- 
gen (Ammonia) etc. None of these agents possess a particle of 
Antisbestic power, or the least degree of invigorant power of any 
sort or kind. Throughout my whole professional life, I have con- 
stantly been accustomed to hear the three Carbonates of Oxyd 
of Ammonium called Stimulants, and to see them employed as 
such, while it is certainly recognized in books that if they are 
taken for any considerable time, they produce a prominent and 
intense exhaustion. I have always heard this explained upon the 
absurd hypothesis of indirect debility from excess of Stimulation; 
but I never could find any body who had ever witnessed this sup- 
posed excess of Stimulation, either from these salts, or any of the 
articles, which I have before mentioned ; and yet I never heard it 
questioned that they are all Stimulants. I can not but agree with 
Culpepper heretofore quoted, that " many authors have invented 
whimsies, and when they have done, set them down to postenty 
for truth." 

I have often heard the Protosulphate of Zinc pronounced to be 
Stimulant and Tonic in small quantities, and exhausting in large 
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quantities. According however to the best observations that I am 
able to make, this salt is wholly destitute of any degree either of 
Antisbestic or Tonic power ; but is Oresthetic, Styptic, Nausea- 
ting, Emetic, Sub-Cathartic, Neuragic and more or less exhaust- 
ing when given alone with any efficiency, and for any length of 
time. The exhausting effects of a small quantity may however 
be frequently counteracted and transcended by the conjunction 
with it of pure vegetable Oresthetics, Antisbestics and Tonics. 

I have often heard Nitrate of Potassa alleged to be Antiphlo- 
gistic in small quantities, and Stimulant in large ones. There can 
be neither doubt nor question that this salt in certain doses, and 
quantities in the twenty-four hours, is directly and immediately 
exhausting, and that of such a degree and quality, as to be truly 
and actively Antiphlogistic. This therefore can need no discus- 
sion in this place. But if by accident or mistake, an ounce (Troy 
weight) more or less, should be taken and retained in the alimen- 
tary canal, it will most commonly produce irritation and Erythe- 
matic Phlogosis of the lining mucous membrane. This is consid- 
ered as Stimulation, by very many physicians, on the ground that 
whatever irritates must be a Stimulant ; that whatever produces 
disease must be a Stimulant ; and above a^ll, whatever produces a 
Phlogosis must be intensely Stimulant. But other facts are to be 
observed in this case, viz. that at the very time, when this irrita- 
tion, and this Erythematic Phlogosis begins, as well as after it has 
taken place, there is a positive, decided and often a great dimi- 
nution of vital energy and strength of action in the sanguiferous 
system, and as would seem also in all the subordinate parts depen- 
dent upon the nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, which soon extends to all other parts, attended with extinc- 
tion of appetite and tdigestive power, great diminution of the 
natural temperature, great pallor of skin, etc. This is assuredly 
the very antipodes of Antisbesis. The truth is that neither irri- 
tation nor Phlogosis afford the least indication of Stimulation, and 
both not only may be, but often are attended with extreme ex- 
haustion, so that their production by Nitrate of Potassa does not 
afford the slightest reason for considering it a Stimulant, certainly 
in the sense of Antisbestic. 

I have even heard it maintained that Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa is Tonic in doses and quantities that fall short of Nau 
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seating in any degree; that in large doses and quantities, it ig 
Antiphlogistic ; and that in larger doses still, and especially in 
very large doses and quantities, it is Stimulant. I never could as- 
certain that there is any ground for considering doses and quanti- 
ties of this agent, that fall short of Nauseating in any deoree as 
Tonic, except the assumed, and as I think, the unfounded princi- 
ple, that all preparations of the metals, in the doses and quanti- 
ties specified, are always tonic. When I have asked for evidence 
of the truth of this supposed principle, I have always been told 
that its truth rests upon observation and experience. But it so 
happens that all my observations and experience contribute to 
prove the contrary. The sole evidence of the Stimulant operation 
of very large doses and quantities of this salt, so far as I have 
knowledge, is the fact that they often irritate and produce an 
Erythematic Phlogosis ; but upon this point I have given my own 
views in connexion with Nitrate of Potassa. I never yet saw the 
Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa administered long enough to 
produce any decided efiect, without its producing more or less 
exhaustion, either in the organs of primary digestion, or some 
other subordinate part or parts of the system. If there is any 
exception to this, it is in the use of this salt as an Emetic ; but 
this is by no means always an exception. 

Digitalis purpurea is claimed by some, to be not only exhaust- 
ing, but Antiphlogistic ; while it is alleged by others, to be Stim- 
ulant. Others still (and so far as I can judge, the greatest num- 
ber) consider it as Stimulant in small quantities, and exhausting 
in large quantities. Now I have bestowed much time upon the 
study of this article, and I could not possibly avoid the conclusion 
that it is utterly destitute of any exhausting, and much more of 
any Antiphlogistic power, when given in any medicinal doses and 
quantities. The conclusion was also equally unavoidable that 
this agent is wholly destitute of any Antisbestic power. I have 
seen it used in exquisitely phlogistic diseases, without any mitiga- 
tion or relief of the entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, and 
in intensely atonic diseases, without any increase of the exhaus- 
tion, provided it produced no nausea. In short this article appears 
to me to be Narcotic, Adenagic and Sub-Nausiatic and nothing 
else. 

As appears to me, it is altogether contrary to fact, to suppose 
that any article in the materia medica can ever possess opposite 
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powers, that are exerted at one and the same time ; altogether 
contrary to fact to suppose that any article can prove Antisbestic 
or Tonic in moderate doses and quantities ; Antiphlogistic in 
larger doses and quantities ; and Antisbestic again in still larger 
doses and quantities ; though I have often heard such views very 
earnestly maintained, and my own views as earnestly combated 
and condemned. As a matter of fact, some of the most active 
of the Antiphlogistics are at the same time decided Oresthetics 
when they are given in larger doses than is necessary for their 
ordinary Antiphlogistic operation. This is certainly the fact with 
Nitrate of Potassa, Sesquicarbonate of Potassa, Sesquicarbonate 
of Soda, and probably with Chlorite of Potassa (viz. K.^ O^ + 
CI! 0?) In any quantity whatever, these agents are exhausting, 
but in very large quantities, they exhaust in a highly morbid de- 
gree, and at the very same time, they irritate the mucous mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, and produce Erythematic Phlogo- 
sis, which is one of the grades of what I call ultimate Oraesthesis. 
I doubt whether Bicarbonate of Potassa, and Bicarbonate of Soda 
are Ores^hetic at all, since they are wholly and intirely destitute 
of any Alcaline taste. Their insipidity however is by no means 
conclusive on this point, since many active Oresthetics are intirely 
destitute of acrimony to the taste. I think that the two salts 
above mentioned have considerably less taste than any of the 
Antiphlogistic Cathartic salts. Again, some of the most active 
of the Oresthetics are at the same time decidedly exhausting, so 
that they can not be administered for any length of time, even 
for their Oresthetic effect, without producing at least an undesir- 
able, if not a positively injurious degree of exhaustion. This is 
certainly the fact with Water of Ammid of Hydrogen (Ammo- 
nia) with Carbonate and Sesquicarbonate of Oxyd of Ammonium ; 
and I believe with Bicarbonate of Oxyd of Ammonium. I pre- 
sume also that it is the fact with the Carbonates of Ammid of 
Hydrogen (Ammonia) but I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
them to be able to say what is the true fact with regard to them. 
Now though an Oresthetic operation would doubtless aggravate 
a phlogistic disease, yet it would not in the least hinder an ex- 
hausting or even an Antiphlogistic effect. Intense Orsesthesis and 
powerful exhaustion may certainly be produced simultaneously, 
each even to a dangerous degree. Such a fact shows that there 
58 
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is a very great difference between Orsesthesis and AntisbeBi's— 
between the effects of Oresthetics and Antisbestic, not withstand- 
ing they are so generally confounded. Even those active Anti. 
phlogistics, which possess other powers in conjunction, and per- 
haps even when these» powers are of an evacuant character, not 
infrequently produce the same Oresthetic effects, when they hap- 
pen to be taken in inordinate doses. I think it quite possible, 
perhaps probable, that the Antiphlogistic cathartic salts might 
also irritate and produce Erythematic Phlogosis, in sufficiently 
large doses, could they be retained in the alimentary canal for a 
sufficient length of time,, without the aid of Papaver, which is 
such an effectual Narcotic, Antirritant and Antisbestic, and- 
therefore so efficient for the prevention and obviation both of 
irritation and exhaustion. 

All the Antiphlogistic vegetable-organic, or chimical-inorganic 
acids that are capable of being obtained in a concrete state, and 
many of them even in their liquid state, are actively Oresthetic, 
and are capable of producing topical irritation and Erythematic 
Phlogosis, at the same time that they exert their exhausting power 
even in the highest degree of which they are capable. This is 
notoriously true of Hypocarbonic (Oxalic) Acid, of Citric (Hypo- 
tartaric) Acid, and of Tartaric Acid ; and yet I have known great 
pains taken by a public instructor to inculcate upon medical stu- 
dents that the first is poisonous, in consequence of possessing this 
very power, that I call Oresthetic, and therefore could not be used 
internally veith safety ; while the last was alleged not to possess 
this power at all, and therefore might be used internally with the 
most perfect safety. This was deemed a highly important fact. 
Nothing was said of the second in this immediate connexion. 
The truth is that as medicines and poisons, the three agree in all 
respects, except degree of power, and consequently, medicinal and 
poisonous dose. Even Carbonic Acid the weakest of all Anti- 
phlogistics if used in the form of Aqua Gassis Acidi Carbonici, 
and in that shape destitute of all Oresthetic power, becomes, in 
its concrete or solid state, one of the most active Oresthetics 
known, unless it is a white-hot Iron. 

The chimical-inorganic Acids called Sulphuric, Nitric, Chloro- 
hydric, Phosphoric, etc. even in their liquid state, are intensely 
Oresthetic, and are therefore reckoned Stimulant and Tonic by 
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virtue of this power. I once knew a public instructor, who took 
great pains to teach his pupils that these Acids were Antiphlogis- 
tic, and at the same time Stimulant and Tonic. He always 
inquired about this point, at the examination of every student for 
a degree ; and I do not know that he would have let a young man 
pass, who did not confess his faith in this doctrine. An individ- 
ual candidate, notoriously a good scholar in his profession, once 
determined not to admit this ; and he accordingly refused such 
admission for a considerable time ; but his examination was so 
much protracted in consequence, that at last, he became willing 
to admit any thing, that it might be ended. Such are some of the 
ridiculous absurdities that the confounding of Antisbestic, Ores- 
thetic, Euphrenic and Erethistic powers under the all compre- 
hending term Stimulant, very often occasions. 

The topically rubefacient effect of many of the Antiphlogistics, 
i. e. their power of producing Ery thematic Phlogosis, of which I 
Lave just been treating, is to the best of my knowledge, univer- 
sally considered and called a Stimulant effect, both by authors and 
practitioners of medicine. But can that be Stimulation (at least in 
the sense of Antisbesis) which is essentially attended with a 
prominent and considerable diminution of the vital energies, and 
of the strength of action ? It is assuredly a very great mistake to 
suppose that every agent which is capable of producing a topical 
irritation, that passes into Ery thematic Phlogosis, is a Stimulant in 
the sense which I attach to Antisbestic. Mere Antisbesis is 
wholly incapable of producing a topical Phlogosis of any species, 
or in any degree ; and when a topical Phlogosis is actually pro- 
duced by any article, which is truly Antisbestic, this effect is 
never occasioned by the Antisbestic power, but by another and a 
different one, viz., what I call an Oresthetic power, which will al- 
ways be found associated with the Antisbestic power, when such 
a result happens ; and the Phlogosis is always atonic or asthen- 
ic, whether it is produced by a pure Oresthetic, or by an Ores- 
thetic having an Antisbestic power associated with it. For ex- 
ample, the Phlogosis which is produced by Cantharis vesicatoria 
is as purely Ery thematic, and as decidedly atonic or asthenic, 
as the Phlogosis produced by Capsicum annuum, though the 
former has an Antisbestic power, of which the latter is altogether 
destitute. Such facts as these, which I believe are very numer- 
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ous, would seem to show that, in relation to the Phlogosis, the 
Antisbestic power is perfectly neutral, exerting no influence in anj 
way or manner. If this is a well ascertained fact, it throws no 
light upon the subject to say either that it is what we should, or 
what we should not expect, since " no argument like matter of 
fact is." It is of no avail against a fact established by a multi- 
plicity of observations, that it contravenes or coincides with a priori 
expectations; and yet these are often objected to my conclusions. 

It is a very great error to suppose that Phlogosis or Inflamma- 
tion supervenes only upon an augmented state of the vital ener- 
gies, and that it is always accompanied with such a state, and al- 
so with augmented strength of action. On the contrary, Phlogosis 
or Inflammation very often indeed supervenes upon an extremely 
impaired state of the vital energies, and it is very often indeed 
accompanied with extremely weak action, or in one word exhaus- 
tion ; and it is in fact much more liable to occur in such a con- 
dition of the system. The very frequent deficiency of knowledge 
of true facts in reference to this point, with which we so often 
meet, and the prevailing doctrine ot the identity and unity of 
character of all Phlogoses or Inflammations, together with the 
consequent notion that there must be an equal identity and unity 
of treatment in all cases, has undoubtedly, been attended with 
very mischeivous consequences in the practice of medicine. 

Irritation and Antisbesis are demonstrably different. Irritation 
may accompany Antisbesis without making any part of it, just as 
it may accompany Antiphlogistication without making any part 
of that effect. Whenever Irritation and Phlogosis or Inflamma- 
tion are the result of excessive or inordinate quantities, either 
of any Antisbestic or any Antiphlogistic, it may be considered 
certain, that in either case such Irritation or such Phlogosis or In- 
flammation is not occasioned by mere Antisbestic power on the 
one hand, nor by mere Antiphlogistic power on the other, but hy 
another intirely different and distinct power, which the articles 
employed happened to possess, viz., what I am in the habit of 
calling an Oresthetic power. It is an irrefutable proof that Antis- 
bestic and Antiphlogistic powers are both perfectly distinct from 
that power possessed both by certain Antisbestics and certain 
Antiphlogistics, which produce irritation and Phlogosis or Inflam- 
ifiatiop, that there are very many articles which possess it in a 
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most eminent degree, without possessing at the same time a par- 
ticle either of Antisbestic or Antiphlogistic power. It is indeed 
very often the fact that irritation and Antisbesis are confounded ; 
but it should never be supposed that an Antiphlogistic can possi- 
bly be Antisbestic because it happens to be irritant, in the man- 
ner which I call Oresthetic. It appears to me to be almost, if not 
quite an absurdity to suppose that any article can possess, at one 
and the same time, the power of directly and immediately dimin- 
ishing vital energy and strength of action, and the power of di- 
rectly and immediately increasing, in a quickly diffused and tran- 
sient manner, both vital energy and strength of action. As ex- 
hausting principles, and invigorating principles do exist separate- 
ly, it is possible for them to be associated in one crude article ; 
but I have no knowledge of such a case, nor did I ever hear of one. 

There is one important fact, that deserves to be stated here, viz. 
that no inordinate dose, however large it may be, of any one of 
the Oresthetic Antiphlogistics, seems to be capable of irritating to 
such an extent as to produce an Erythematic Phlogosis, so long as 
any appreciable degree of entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis ex- 
ists; but after all this pathological condition is intirely obviated, 
then there is susceptibility to the production of the peculiar Phlo- 
gosis which results from ultimate Orsesthesis. 

If the whole of the foregoing statement is correct (and possibly 
there may be doubt of it) it is quite possible, perhaps probable, 
that there is no absolutely pure Antiphlogistic agent known 
(though certain processes may be exceptions) by which I mean, 
that there may be no single Antiphlogistic article which is wholly 
incapable of exerting any other medicinal operation in any degree; 
and yet, for all practical purposes, I suppose that Nitrate of Po- 
tassa. Chlorite of Potassa (K\ 0\ -f CI! Of) Chlorate of Potassa 
(Kl 0\ + Cl| 0^) and doubtless Bicarbonate of Potassa and Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, together with all the vegetable aids of compound 
radicals of H. C. -f O. that are sour to the taste, may be reckoned 
as such, since they can be employed to produce any desirable 
degree of their Antiphlogistic operation, without endangering the 
production of any degree of ultimate Oraesthesis. It is remarkable, 
if such is really the fact, that the Antiphlogistics and the Antis- 
bestics should be the only classes in the materia medica, of which 
there should be no individual articles, that possess the power on 
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which the class is founded, intirely alone, and unconjoined with 
any other power. As with the Antiphlogistics, so it is with the 
Antisbestics, as respects articles, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, possess only one single power. 

As there is no such thing as a topical entonic, sthenic or phlo- 
gistic diathesis, so there can be no such thing as topical Antiphlo- 
gistication. No limited and comparatively small part is ever in a 
state of pre tern atur ally increased strength of action, without being 
attended with the same condition of the system at large. The 
thing seems to be absolutely impossible, and consequently there 
can never be need of, or occasion for, a limited and truly local 
Antiphlogistication. Many however, who fully admit the state- 
ment that I have made, believe that there may be a time topical 
atonic diathesis, a preternatural diminution of vital energy and 
strength of action, in a limited and comparatively small part, 
without involving the system at large. Provided that such topi- 
cal atony is produced by some mechanical violence, or some pow- 
erfully exhausting agent locally applied, we may admit this pro- 
position in the abstract ; but what then ? How extensive can 
such topical atony be, without involving the system at large ; and 
if it does not involve the system at large, can such local atony be 
of any material importance ? It may give rise to a congestion of 
blood in the part under atony ; but then, I have no sort of faith 
in the fashionable, and consequently prevalent notions, that con- 
gestions of blood perform such an important part in pathology, as 
many at the present day seem to suppose. I never could find any 
reasons for believing that congestions of blood either kill orcureany 
body ; and they certainly exist in all diseases that involve the con- 
stitution, certainly in all that are in any degree either positively 
entonic or positively atonic. If Dr. Armstrong had not thought 
proper to remove to London at a certain time, and then had not 
found it necessary to write himself into business, I believe that we 
should have heard very little of congestion in these days. The 
truth is, that congestions of blood are mere effects of far more im- 
portant pathological conditions, and as effects, they serve to indi- 
cate these conditions, but in themselves, they are no more impor- 
tant than bile and wind etc. commonly so called, are. 

Is there any such thing as constitutional Antiphlogistication 
from the applicatioii of Antiphlogistics topically to the skin? 
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From the nature, character and degree of this power, as possessed 
hy the most active articles of this class of agents, they seem to be 
incapable, as a general rule, of operating through such a dense 
membrane as the skin, in its sound and healthy state — incapable 
of operating when applied to such a small extent of surface, as 
that to which we are able to a])ply them, with any sort of conven- 
ience — incapable of operating on account of a deficiency of power 
adequate to produce such an effect, under such circumstances. 
These remarks are intended to be applicable to the production, 
not only of a constitutional, but also to that of a local ^ ntiphlogis- 
tlc effect, by mere local applications. Perhaps, indeed I know, 
that there is one single exception, I should think there is certainly 
not more than one, to the incapability of producing an Antiphlo- 
gistic effect, by topical applications ; but even in the case of this 
exception, there are accompanying operations, which render it 
unavailable in therapeutics. In these remarks, I have reference 
to the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, which, by a suflSciently 
continuous application to a moderate extent of surface, may un- 
doubtedly be made to produce a direct reduction of vital energy 
and strength of action, not only topically, but throughout the sys- 
tem. This I have witnessed too often to have any doubt upon the 
subject. But the Antiphlogistic effect thus produced, is much too 
slow and gradual, to beof any service in the treatment of any single 
individual phlogistic disease ; and besides, is always, and even 
necessarily, attended with such a degree of Oresthetic or Epis- 
pastic effect, as to cut us off from its employment for this purpose. 
I have seen the Nitrate of Potassa tried as a topical Antiphlogistic 
of this sort, and without the least evidence of its producing any 
such effect. It is a prevalent opinion, that the local application 
of an aqueous solution of the Protacetate of Lead operates as a 
topical Antiphlogistic ; but this is certainly a very great error. 
The Protacetate of Lead certainly possesses no Antiphlogistic 
power in any grade or degree. Who employs this agent inter- 
nally in any single phlogistic disease? If this article is intirely 
destitute of any Antiphlogistic power, if it is incapable of pro- 
ducing this effect by internal use, it certainly can not produce it 
by external topical application. 

The production of cold locally is very commonly considered as 
a topical Antiphlogistic; and hence cold lotions are very fre- 
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quently recommended and empolyed for this purpose ; but it is re- 
markable tbat this same process is likewise commonly considered 
as Tonic, and hence, the same lotions are employed to produce lo- 
cal invigoration. How often do we know cold lotions employed to 
relieve what is supposed to be a phlogistic or entonic Phlogosis; and 
again, how often are they recommended and sedulously employed 
to restore tone, or invigorate a greatly weakened joint, the result 
of a bad wrench, strain or sprain. But it is equally erroneous to 
consider cold as either Antiphlogistic or Tonic, Cold, unless 
pushed almost to the ti-eezing point, does not produce any direct 
reduction of vital energy and strength of action, on the one hand, 
nor on the other, does it produce a slow, gradual and permanent 
increase of vital energy and strength of action. Cold is merely 
the abstraction of heat, and of course, is not a positive agent. 
Refrigeration or cooling, the only effect of cold within certain 
limits, may be useful either in an entonic or atonic disease (and 
it is actually as often useful in the one as in the other) without op- 
erating either as an Antiphlogistic or a Tonic, 

From what I have now said of this class of agents, I trust the 
appropriateness of the name that I have selected for it, will be 
obvious. The etymological import and the technical signification 
of the tenn Antiphlogistica, perfectly coincide, which I think is 
not the fact with any other term employed, at all events, to the 
same extent, i* rom this circumstance, there is very little hazard 
of a mistake as to its meaning, which can hardly be said of any 
other term in use. The whole of the following terms have been 
employed by different authors and practitioners, as names of this 
class, viz, Analcica ; Dehilitantia ; Imfirmantia ; Reducen- 
tiai Asthenica I Atonica ; Temjperantia ^ Sedantia i Seda- 
tiva ; Befrigerantia. As I have already stated, I once contem- 
plated employing the term Analcica, which implies exhausting 
agents and, of course, is equivalent to Debilitantia, Infirmantia, 
Reducentia, and also to Asthenica and Atonica, when employed 
as the name of a class of medicinal agents. All of these terms 
imply too much, since, as I have already explained, there are 
numerous Analcic, Debilitant, Infirmant, Reducent, and in this ap- 
plication, Asthenic and Atonic remedies that are by no means 
Antiphlogistic, In short all these terms have a more comprehen- 
sive, and a more extensive signification than Antiphlogistic. H 
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all remedies that exhaust, debilitate, prove weakening or reducent, 
or that occasion atony or astheny in any degree, are not Antiphlo- 
gistics, assuredly none of these terms can be eligible as a name 
of this class, and if employed as such, must be more or less liable 
to mislead. As I never knew a case where a term is technically" 
employed in a sense at variance with a plain and obvious etymolo- 
gical import, which did not give rise to much confusion and error 
in its application, I always consider such discrepancy or variation 
as a very serious objection to the adoption of such term. But 
these terms may be said to be needed for their etymological, 
more comprehensive or more extensive signification, and there- 
fore can not be spared for the more limited and restricted use. 
Provided we were to attempt to confine their application to the 
Antiphlogistics, we should certainly fail in it. They would be 
employed in their etymological sense, and the result would be a 
perfect confusion of the two. But Debilitantia, Infirmantia and 
Reducentia, being pure Latin, are excluded by the rule that re- 
quires all the names of the classes to be from the same language, 
and that language Latinized Greek. At all events it would not 
appear at all well to have names of classes from several difierent 
languages, so that if a part of them are pure Latin, the whole 
should obviously be the same, which would involve a great change 
in the terms at present received. 

The terms Asthenica and Atonica are indeed Latinized Greek ; 
but these terms are in constant use, in a widely difierent accepta- 
tion, viz. in application to that pathological condition, which con- 
sists in a preternatural and considerable deficiency of vital energy, 
and strength of action, in the sanguiferous system, and probably 
in all the subordinate parts dependent upon the nerve of chimi- 
cal action, nutrition and reproduction. I have heard these last 
two terms defended as names of this class, on the ground that they 
are applied ordinarily to designate a pathological condition, pro- 
ducible by this class of agents. I can not perceive the expediency 
however of applying the same name both to the cause, and to its 
effects. 

The name Temperantia, is not infrequently applied to this class 
of agents. The Latin verb tempero, of which temperantia is a de 
rivative, signifies ifo temper ; to mingle; to rule ; to govern ; to 
restrain; to make supjple or soft; etc. {Littleton's Dictionary.) 
59 
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Now I can discover nothing in the signification of the term Tern- 
perantia, that renders it in any respect an appropriate name for 
this group of medicines. As appears to me, any word taken at 
hap-hazard from the Latin language generally, would be just 
about as proper. To those who can see no unfitness in this term, 
on the ground of its signification, it will be hardly worth while 
to mention the circumstance, that it is pure Latin, and consequent- 
ly incongruous with the names of the other classes. 

The terms Sedantia and Sedativa are sometimes employed as 
names of this class. It is true that Antiphlogistics are sedative 
of entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, but of nothing else. 
The sedative or antirritant operation of the Antiphlogistics is 
however only a relative efiect, not capable of taking place in all 
conditions of the system, but only in phlogistic diathesis, since 
they allay no morbid irritability and irritation, no morbid sensi- 
bility and sensation, no morbid restlessness and jactitation, except 
those connected with a phlogistic diathesis. It appears to me quite 
certain that the sedative operation of the Antiphlogistics is intirely 
the efiect of the obviation of the morbid vital energy and morbid 
strength of action in the sanguiferous system, and probably in all 
the other subordinate parts dependent upon the nerve of chimi- 
cal action, nutrition and reproduction, which constitutes the very 
essence of phlogistic diathesis, and on which doubtless depend the 
morbid irritability and irritation, the morbid sensibility and sen- 
sation, the morbid restlessness and jactitation, the morbid heat 
dryness and pain of this pathological condition. If all this is true, 
it will at once be plain why the Antiphlogistics are so utterly pow- 
erless as sedatives or antirritants in non-phlogistic, and much 
more especially atonic or asthenic diseases, and also why they so 
greatly aggravate the aggregate of symptoms called by the same 
names which I have just specified, that is found in many posi- 
tively atonic or asthenic diseases, since in such cases, the aggre- 
grate in question is inseparably connected with, and completely de- 
pendent upon, the existing atonic diathesis which is augmented 
by Antiphlogistics. But Leantics are as truly Sedatives as Anti- 
phlogistics, and so are Neuragics ; and Narcotics are far more so. 
The last two of these classes are therefore much better entitled to 
this name, and the first is about equally entitled to it. Antiphlo- 
gistics, Leantics, Neuragics and Narcotics are all direct sedatives 
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of certain pathological conditions ; and several other classes are in- 
direct sedatives. As appears to me therefore, this name is utterly 
inadmissible in application to the Antiphlogistics. If all the 
remedies that ever allay morbid irritability and irritation, mor- 
bid sensibility and sensation, morbid mobility restlessness and 
jactitation of any character, and in any case, are not to be brought 
together into one class, then the terms Sedantia and Sedativa can 
not be appropriate names for the Antiphlogistics ; and when ap- 
plied to them, must be ever liable to mislead. But I believe that 
the terms Sedantia and Sedativa are commonly used, both by au- 
thors and practitioners, with so much latitude as to comprehend 
not only the Antiphlogistics, the Leantics, the Neuragics and the 
Narcotics, but also the Euphrenics, the Oresthetics, the Antisbes- 
tics and the Tonics, whenever these last four classes produce an- 
tirritant effects indirectly. 

Among terms that were considered as proper for this class of 
agents (strange to be told) I have heard Antaphrodisiaca men- 
tioned — I have even heard it mentioned that an Antaphrodisiac op- 
eration is a characterizing and essential effect of this class of 
agents; but I do not consider this as dependent upon any pecu- 
liar and specific power. It is merely the effect of exhaustion in 
those subordinate parts of the system which depend upon the 
nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction. 

Most British authors (as I think unfortunately) have preferred 
the term Befrigerant. John Murray, whose work on the materia 
medica was more read and studied, for a considerable number of 
years in our country, than any other ; and also Cullen, whose 
work on this subject preceded that of Murray in general favor, em- 
ployed the term Befrigerant, and were constantly misled by the 
etymological signification of the name of their choice. Murray 
says that " Befrigerants are defined to be such medicines as dimin- 
ish the force of the circulation and reduce the heat of the body 
without occasioning any diminution of sensibility or nervous en- 
ergy." {John Murr. Syst .Mat .Med. and Pharm. Beck's Edit. 
N. Y. 1828, Pg. 621.) Now this definition, as a whole, does not 
appear to me to be applicable to any agent at present known. 
The first part of it can be applicable to nothing but the Antiphlo- 
gistics, and the catalogue of articles marshaled under it, meager 
as it is, cl^ai-ly shows that the Antiphlogistics are intended ; and 
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yet the last part of the definition is intirely inappropriate to this 
class. The Antiphlogistics always diminish the morbid sensibili- 
ty and sensation of the phlogistic sthenic or entonic diathesis ; if 
they did not they could not be considered as Antiphlogistics, and 
would be just about worthless in the treatment of phlogistic, sthen- 
ic or entonic diseases. The truth seems to be that Murray, mis- 
led by his own name Eefrigerants, i. e. coolers, employs this group 
of agents as much in the treatment of atonic or asthenic diseases, 
as in the treatment of entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diseases, be- 
cause the former are attended with preternatural heat as well as 
the latter. In the former however, they are actually incapable of 
diminishing the morbid sensibility and sensation which so fre- 
quently exist ; and thus the definition would seem to be taken from 
their efi'ects in cases to which they are altogether inappropriate. 
The Antiphlogistics certainly diminish nervous energy ; if they 
did not, they would not be Antiphlogistics. All sensation depends 
upon nerves of sensation, and all motion or action depends upon 
nerves of motion or action. Now an increase of nervous energy, 
and a consequent increase in the strength of sensation and the 
strength of motion or action, in certain subordinate parts of the 
system, is essential to phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, and 
must of course disappear when that is obviated. All the Anti- 
phlogistics with which 1 am acquainted, invariably "diminish" 
morbid " sensibility and nervous energy," such as exist in phlo- 
gistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, in precisely the same propor- 
tion that they "diminish the force of the circulation, and reduce 
the heat of the body," a fact which as I have already said, renders 
the last clause of the definition given by Murray completely in- 
appropriate to any article of the materia medica, of which the 
first clause may be predicated. Here again Murray seems to have 
derived his notions of the operation of the Antiphlogistics from 
other diseases than true phlogistic, sthenic or entonic ones. 

Most physicians seem to forget that the morbid irritability and 
irritation, the morbid sensibility and sensation, the morbid mo- 
bility, restlessness and jactitation, the pain, the dryness and heat 
of the skin, and the thirst, are all of difierent specific character 
in the two diatheses under consideration; and that these con. 
ditions in the phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis are insepara- 
bly connected with the preternatural increase of vital energy and 
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strength of action in the circulating system, and will not be re- 
lieved, except by means that will relieve them ; and that the 
symptoms which take the same name in the atonic or asthenic di- 
athesis, are equally connected with the preternatural deficiency of 
vital energy and strength of action in the sanguiferous system, 
and will not be relieved, except by means that will relieve them. 
Some atonic diseases are attended with great morbid increase of 
heat. Such morbid increase of heat is almost invariably aggrava- 
ted by the Antiphlogistics. In very excessive and inordinate doses 
and quantities, such as it can never be proper to employ, the ac- 
tive and efficient Antiphlogistics may diminish the heat of the 
system in all cases ; yet I repeat, they can not be made to accom- 
plish this in intensely atonic cases, in any proper and safe doses 
and quantities, and under any proper and safe management. 
Some atonic diseases are attended with great morbid diminution 
of heat. Such morbid diminution of heat is almost invariably ag- 
gravated by the Antiphlogistics. Some atonic diseases are attend- 
ed with great morbid dryness of the skin. This is almost invariably 
aggravated by the Antiphlogistics. Some atonic diseases are at- 
tended with great morbid sweating. This also is almost in variaby 
aggravated by the Antiphlogistics. But it may be asked, are not 
these contrary or opposite eflfects ? I answer by no means. The 
essence of the atonic or asthenic diathesis is a certain amount, and 
perhaps a certain quality of exhaustion in the sanguiferous sys- 
tem, and probably in all the subordinate parts dependent upon the 
involuntary motor nerve of chimical action, nutrition and repro- 
duction. All the accompanying symptoms and conditions by 
whatever name they may be called, are of a quality congruous 
with the exhaustion, and therefore, whatever aggravates the ex- 
haustion will necessarily aggravate all the accompanying symp- 
toms and conditions; and vice versa, whatever diminishes the ex- 
haustion will necessarily mitigate all the accompanying symptoms 
and conditions. 

Cullen says that Refrigerants — by which he evidently intends 
Antiphlogistics, since every one of his Refrigerants is an unequiv- 
ocal and decided Antiphlogistic — are "medicines supposed, as 
their name implies, to diminish the heat of the living body." 
{Gull Mat. Med. B. S. Bart. Edit. Phil. 1812, Vol. II. Pg. 227. 
CAo^. F/i.) Here cooling would seem to be considered the 
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most essential part of an Antiphlogistic operation ; a very great 
mistake according to my views. Cullen says " as the heat of the 
body, whether from internal or external causes, is never increased 
beyond its ordinary degree, but with an increased action of the 
sanguiferous system, so the Refrigerants, as they diminish this in- 
creased action, are justly put under the general title of Sedantia- 
but being substances of quality and operation very different from 
the Sedantia we have already considered, they are here to be 
treated-of separately." {Ihidem.) But what does Cullen intend 
by " an increased action of the sanguiferous system" ? In true and 
exquisite phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, there is certainly 
preternaturally increased vital energy and increased strength of 
action in the sanguiferous system, and in conjunction with greatly 
increased heat. Every intelligent physician will of course admit 
this to be " an increased action of the sanguiferous system." That 
by " an increased action of the sanguiferous system " Cullen in- 
tended true phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, I do not 
think there can be any reasonable doubt. But is there no such 
thing as preternatural heat, in fact greatly augmented thermomet- 
rical temperature, in an exquisitely atonic or asthenic disease? 
In one of the varieties of intense and very malignant Typhus pu- 
tridus, and in one set of the cases of all those Phlogotica, that are 
attended with Typhus putridus as the constitutional febrile affec- 
tion, and in which the topical Phlogosis is an Erythema Gan- 
grsenosum, there is very greatly increased temperature, some- 
times the greatest amount of heat that I ever witnessed in any 
disease, in conjunction with extreme reduction of the vital ener- 
gies, and of the strength of the action of the sanguiferous system, as 
indicated by very frequent, quick, small, weak and unequal pulse, 
great disturbance of the functions of the hemispheres of the cere- 
brum, and of the nervous system generally, and all the other indi- 
cations of exhaustion. One of the varieties of Isthmitis Typhodes- 
Erythematica (by which I intend an Erythema Gangraenosum of the 
fauces, with an exquisitely hot Typhus putridus as the constitutional 
febrile affection) may be taken as an example of the sort of cases to 
which I allude. By the disease here particularized, I do not intend 
any variety of Rosalia or Scarlet-Fever (which, by the bye, is never 
scarlet but always crimson) but a perfectly distinct specific disease. 
Now is there here "an increased action of the sanguiferous system^" 
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There is certainlj great augmentation of temperature, as indicated 
by the thermometer; and though there is much of the acrid sting- 
ing sensation which is incorrectly called "calor mordax," but which 
may exist where there is no preternatural heat ; yet there is be- 
sides, a great deal of unequivocal heat. In such a case will any 
of the agents, called Eefrigerants by Cullen and Murray, at all 
abate the preternatural heat, as they will actually abate the heat 
of phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis ? If not, there is some 
fault in the views and definitions of these gentlemen. The dogma 
of Cullen that there is never preternaturally increased heat, 
without phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, and that the 
amount of the preternatural heat is an exact measure of the de- 
gree or intensity of such diathesis, has just about as much found- 
ation in fact, as John Mason Good's dogma that there is never 
preternatural frequency of the pulse without phlogistic, sthenic or 
entonic diathesis, and that the degree of the frequency of the 
pulse is an exact measure of the degree or intensity of such di- 
athesis. 

Jhe term Kefrigerant, as used by every author within my 
knowledge, appears to comprise only those agents which I greatly 
prefer to call Antiphlogistics ; but as the term Eefrigerant obvi- 
ously means cooler, and nothing else, the etymological import of 
the term has been taken for the definition of the class of agents to 
which it has been applied. This evil almost always results from 
the use of a term inappropriate in its signification to the thing or 
things to which it is applied. But what is Refrigerant i. e. cool- 
ing in entonic, sthenic or phlogistic diathesis, is by no means Re- 
frigerant or cooling in atonic or asthenic diathesis; and vice versa, 
what is Refrigerant or i. e. cooling, in atonic or asthenic diathesis, is 
by no means Refrigerant or cooling in entonic, sthenic or phlogis- 
tic diathesis ; and hence the great evil in the practice of medicine 
of confounding Antiphlogistics with Refrigerants or coolers. 
There is an intense heat, which is a part of an atonic or asthenic 
diathesis, which is never obviated by Antiphlogistics, but is usu- 
ally much aggravated by them, and which, on the contrary, is re- 
lieved and obviated by the Euphrenic and Antisbestic-JS'arcotics, 
and often by the pure Antisbestics and pure Tonics of a character 
similar to Cinchona. Assuredly every medicine that is capable, 
under any circumstances, of abating any kind of febrile heat, is not 
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to be reckoned a Refrigerant, in the sense of Antiphlogistic, the 
sense in which this term is always used, at least so far as I know, 
in application to a specific class of remedies, because in an accept 
ation so comprehensive, the term would include equally Deple 
tion of Blood and Alcohol ; Nitrate of Potassa and Opium • Tar 
trate of Antimonia and Potassa and Cinchona ; since under cer- 
tain circumstances, and in certain states and conditions of the 
system, each one of these agents may be quite efficient for abat- 
ing morbid heat, or in other words, for proving Refrigerant or 
cooling. 

But Cullen says — " in many trials made on purpose, it Las not 
appeared to me that the supposed Refrigerants diminish the tem- 
perature of the body, which is the ordinary temperature of health- 
and therefore I am disposed to define the Refrigerants to be such 
medicines as diminish the temperature of the body when" (it is) 
" pre tern aturally increased." {Ihidem.) This is altogether at va- 
riance with my observations and experience. I have seen the ef- 
fect of x^itrate of Potassa when employed quite efficiently, and for 
a long time, in a state of perfect health ; and it certainly did great- 
ly diminish the natural heat of health. In order to render the 
preceding statement credible it may be necessary to explain how 
a patient in perfect health should have happened to take this arti- 
cle efficiently and for a long time. The subject was healthy and 
vigorous, but had what is commonly called Stricture of the 
Urethra, the sequel of a neglected and protracted Urethritis 
Pyoblennorrhoica, which latter had been long cured when the 
Nitrate of Potassa was administered. The physician, consulted 
in the case, would have it that the disease was Gravel, and his 
remedy for Gravel was Nitrate of Potassa. "Without going into 
any particulars, it will be sufficient to say in this place, that this 
agent did very greatly lessen the natural heat, the heat of health. 
I was once concerned in a series of experiments with the Chlorite 
of Potassa (K! O) + CIJ 0?) and found that this salt decidedly di- 
minished the heat of health, as much in proportion to its Anti- 
phlogistic power, as Nitrate of Potassa. At a still earlier period, 
I was concerned in a series of experiments with Bicarbonate of 
Potassa (then called Essential Salt of Tartar) and also with Bicar- 
bonate of Soda (which might as well have been called Essential Salt 
of Soda, though I never heard it so called) and I found that both 
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of these Salts diminished the natural heat of health. To prevent 
any mistake in regard to the articles here intended, I must state 
that where I have resided for about twenty-five years past, the 
Sesquicarbonates of Potassa and of Soda have been called indis- 
criminately Supercarbonates and Bicarbonates, as well as Salia 
aerata ; but I do not mean these ; I mean the true and genuine 
Bicarbonates, which are intirely destitute of even the least Alca- 
line taste and action. I have repeatedly witnessed a diminution 
of the natural heat of health from a continuous use of Tartrate of 
Antimonia and Potassa, of Sulphuric and of Nitric Acids, and of 
Tartaric Acid. I have likewise seen a diminution of the natural 
heat of health produced by the Hyponitrite of Oxyd of Etherogen 
(Sweet Spirit of Niter) and much more prominently by Trito- 
chlorid of Formicigen (Chloroform.) In short I believe that a dim- 
inution of the natural heat of health is as regular an effect of the 
continuous use of Antiphlogistics, as any other of their operations; 
and I can account for Cullen's ignorance of the fact only by sup- 
posing that he had never witnessed such use. In Cullen's day it 
was not necessary to use highly exhausting beverages, in order to 
prove one's temperance ; nor did people think it important to in- 
flate their unfermented and unbaked dough with the gas extrica- 
ted from the mutual action of Sesquicarbonate of Soda and Bitar- 
trate of Potassa, and to swallow along with it when baked the re- 
sulting Eochelle Salt (one of the most active of the Antiphlogis- 
tic purging Salts) to avoid the possibility of the bread's retaining 
a particle of the Alcohol, which is said to be generated during the 
process of the fermentation of the dough. In Cullen's time a 
man might eat a Biscuit or a piece of Cake without taking a 
cathartic in it ; and Dyspepsia, Leucophlegmasia and Chronic 
Diarrhoea, produced by the Antiphlogistics and other exhaust- 
ing agents eaten and drank, were not the prevalent chronic 
diseases. Now if a person is not more or less pale and leuco- 
phlegmatic or anhematous, and if his appetite is not fastidious, to 
say the least, he is considered as having " a terrible rush of blood 
to the head," and being in danger of dicing from over eating, ex- 
cess of food or gluttony. I have been purged many a time, and 
many a time had Diarrhoea from Bread, Biscuit and Cake con- 
taining Antiphlogistic purging Salts, which I have felt constrained 
to eat, where no other was used; and I have known many other 
60 
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persons affected in the same manner. Although phlogistic, sthenic 
or entonic diseases have disappeared from among us at the pres- 
ent time , yet as will be perceived, there is no lack of opportunity 
to study the effects of the Antiphlogistics, if we choose to avail 
ourselves of it. 

The cooling operation of the Antiphlogistics is certainly a rela- 
tive operation only, since they do not prove cooling in all cases of 
preternatural increased heat. It is only when heat makes a part 
of a general phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, that they 
prove cooling. Their operation to relieve dryness of the skin, 
thirst, pain, Coprostasis, deficiency of urine, watchfulness, etc. is 
as relative as their operation of cooling. In other conditions of 
the system, articles with powers quite opposite to, and incompati- 
ble with an Antiphlogistic may prove efficiently cooling, while an 
Antiphlogistic might actually augment the heat which is already 
preternatural. But though Cullen does not admit that what he 
calls Refrigerants —in reality Antiphlogistics — will diminish the 
heat of health, yet he appears to consider them as just about equal- 
ly adapted to entonic and atonic cases, provided there is only pre- 
ternatural heat to be cooled. There is then no peculiar and spe- 
cific power, by which any article or articles are capable of prov- 
ing positively cooling in all cases; but this effect is produced in var- 
ious and different cases, by various and different powers, which are 
the foundation of various and different classes of agents. If all the 
articles that ever prove cooling under any circumstances were to he 
brought together, it would make a group very nearly as heterogeneous 
as one composed of a single article from every true and legitimate 
medicinal class. 

Unless the term Antiphlogistic (and also Refrigerant when used 
as a synonym of Antiphlogistic) is restricted to those agents 
which abate or diminish phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis, 
it will fail of comprising any group of articles, that have any 
thing like a community of operation, or that are at all adapted to 
obviate similar pathological conditions of the system; and if we 
do not retain the true and proper Antiphlogistics, in substantially 
the sense in which I receive them, as a class in the materia med- 
ica, then no place will remain in our systems of classification for 
several of the most important articles of the materia medica. I 
do not know how Cullen's "trials made on purpose" were cod- 
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ducted; but as appears to me, nothing is better established than 
the power of Nitrate of Potassa for example, to diminish even the 
heat of health. The same that is true of Nitrate of Potassa is 
equally true of the concentrated vegetable Acids, provided they are 
taken in operative quantities, and for a sufficient length of time. 
Edwards and Yavasseur say that the term Refrigerant is ap- 
plied to "substances which moderate too great activity of the or- 
gans, and act more especially, by diminishing the rapidity of the 
circulation and the production of animal heat." These authors 
add that Eefrigerants are also called Antiphlogistics, but they 
prefer the term Temperant to either of these terms. But how is 
"too great activity" of the sanguiferous system to be measured ? 
I should think by the frequency with which the whole mass of 
blood goes the whole round of the circulation. I should think that 
our authors would assent to this, from another clause of thei^ defi- 
nition to the efiect that the agents defined "diminish the rapidity 
of the circulation." But again the question recurs, how is this to 
be ascertained ? To this I am not at all prepared to give an an- 
swer. I think that the answer should have been given by our au- 
thors ; and in fact that they should have made all the explana- 
tions that their definition so much requires. It is commonly sup- 
posed, at least by many, that there is the greatest activity of the 
sanguiferous system, when there is the greatest frequency of the 
pulse ; and at first view this seems plausible ; and yet in some in- 
stances, when a patient is in articulo mortis, I have known the 
pulse as frequent as two hundred in a minute. I have seen this 
as often when there has been no inanition, as when there has been 
the greatest degree of it. In some exquisitely malignant cases, 
where the patient dies within six, and some times within even two 
hours, from what seemed to be perfect health, and where there 
were no evacuations at all, I have known the pulse as frequent as 
two hundred in a minute, and at the same time excedingly weak. 
I can not think that, in such a case, the whole mass of the blood 
of health goes the whole round of the circulation with the greatest 
frequency when the pulse is the most frequent ; but perhaps it 
does. If this is the fact "too great activity" of the sanguiferous 
system belongs only in a moderate degree to the phlogistic dia- 
thesis, and is eminently a quality of the atonic or asthenic dia- 
thesis. As a matter of fact, too great activity is very often reck- 
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oned as a part of the atonic or asthenic diathesis, in consequence 
of the great frequency of llie pulse, which is so often found in that 
diathesis. This however I can not but consider an error. 

Trom the context it is evident that, by their definition, our au- 
thors intend renriedies for phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis; 
for they expressly tell us that the class of agents which they are 
defining is called Antiphlogistics, though they object to this de- 
nomination for it. Preternatural vital energy and preternatural 
strength of action in the sanguiferous system are the essential 
pathological conditions of this diathesis ; and certainly neither of 
them necessarily involves "too great activity ;" and as a matter 
of fact I doubt whether such activity exists to any very prominent 
degree. I know of no reason to conclude that there is "too great 
activity of any organ or organs," unless it may be the sanguifer- 
ous system, in phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diathesis. Assuredly 
no other organ or organs can be considered as truly having "too 
gi'eat activity," at least as I think. It is true that this class of 
agents "diminishes the production of animal heat" in phlogistic, 
sthenic or entonic diathesis ; though it fails of doing this, and 
sometimes even increases its production, in many cases of atonic 
diathesis. 

In regard to the operation of the Antiphlogistics or Eefriger- 
ants, Edwards and Vavasseur say, "their local action upon the 
tissues, and especially on the mucous membranes, induces a 
contraction of the capillary vessels, paleness of the parts, etc." 
""When taken into the circulation" (say these gentlemen) "their 
proximate action is scarcely appreciable in a healthy state ; but is 
more marked when the circulation is more active, the animal 
heat increased, and in a word, when the functions are in a state 
of morbid excitement." "If administered then, in a proper man- 
ner, they lessen the force and frequency of the pulse, moderate 
the animal heat, quench the thirst, increase the cutaneous perspir- 
ation, and the secretion of the urine ; and in a word, they dimin- 
ish all the febrile symptoms." By "local action," in this place, 
our authors must intend local efiects produced by the internal use 
of these agents ; and effects which result from a change in the con- 
dition of other parts of the system, beside those which they here 
specify. The Antiphlogistics when taken internally with proper 
efficiency, do indeed produce paleness of certain parts of the skin, 
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and I suppose of the mucous membranes also; but they do not 
accomplish this by producing directly a contraction of the capil- 
laries of these parts, but by lessening the vis a tergo. The en- 
gorgement of the capillaries generally, in entonic, sthenic or phlo- 
gistic diathesis, is due to the preternatural vital energy and 
strength of action in the heart, etc. and the obviation of this en- 
gorgement, and the production of the paleness mentioned by our 
authors, results from the obviation ot the preternatural vital ener- 
gy and strength of action in the heart, etc. and the paleness par- 
ticularly, is due to a reduction below the natural standard. When 
the capillaries are not filled, they contract of course to a greater 
or less extent. It is certainly an error to suppose, in conse- 
quence of this paleness of parts, that the Antiphlogistics directly 
produce a contraction of the capillaries. This is no speculation, 
but the principles on which it is founded, are capable of absolute 
proof. Entonic and atonic engorgements depend upon definite 
and precise principles, which may easily be made not only intelli- 
gible but clear. I have been in the habit of discussing this sub 
ject, as a part of the true and proper Institutes of Medicine (which 
I do not consider as mere physiology) in connection with regular 
instruction on the principles and practice of medicine, and some 
years ago, I published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, a brief abstract of my lectures on Congestion, to which I must 
refer, since I can not go into the subject in this place. I do not 
think that in health, any material amount of any of the Antiphlo- 
gistics is capable of being taken into the mass of the circulating 
fluids, which would seem to be a sufficient reason why no great 
effects are produced by them when thus absorbed. But this is evi- 
dently not what our authors really intended. They clearly mean 
to say that the Antiphlogistics are not capable of producing much 
effect in health. This I positively deny. The effects of all the 
Antiphlogistics are as great in health as in entonic, sthenic or 
phlogistic diseases; and these effects are exhausting effects, though 
they are not Antiphlogistic effects, since there can be no Anti- 
phlogistic effects where there is no phlogistic diathesis. 

Since atonic diseases have been the prevalent acute diseases, I 
have very often heard the opinion that Antiphlogistics are articles 
of but little power. They are indeed of but little power for bene- 
ficial effects in such cases ; but they have great power for bad ef- 
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fects, which I doubt not is sufficiently obvious to prevent any ju- 
dicious man from pushing them to any considerable extent. It is 
rather difficult to conceive what motive there can possibly be for 
administering any known medicines in health, and especially ex- 
hausting medicines, as all Antiphlogistics are of course, unless it 
may be for fashion's sake merely ; and since it has been the fash- 
ion to swallow exhausting and even Antiphlogistic salts in com- 
mon beverages, and to take them in our Bread, Biscuit and Cake, 
there have been ample reasons for admitting their activity even in 
health. It would seem probable that the Antiphlogistics can not 
be used in France as they are in the TJ. S. A. that is, both as food 
and drink, or our authors would not have considered their action 
as scarcely appreciable in health. 

When administered in a proper manner, in phlogistic diseases, 
the Antiphlogistics (as our authors say) do indeed "lessen the torce 
and frequency of the pulse, moderate the animal heat, and allay 
the thirst ;" but I do not think that they directly "increase the 
cutaneous transpiration at all, or to any material amount, the ex- 
cretion of the urine," though they undoubtedly "diminish all the 
febrile symptoms." Phlogistic diathesis is attended essentially 
with a diminution of these two excretions, and obviating this di- 
athesis allows them to be restored to their natural state, or some- 
thing like it. I do not think that any Antiphlogistic is a direct 
diaphoretic, to a sufficient degree, to be of any remedial value 
for this operation ; though a considerable number are entitled to 
be mentioned as sub-diuretic, and that merely. 

"Taken in large doses" (say Edwards and Yavasseur) "they 
may irritate the digestive organs, and occasion alvine ^evacua- 
tions." "When the stomach is the seat of a slight irritation, the 
use of the Refrigerants may subdue it ; but if any ulcerations, or 
other serious organic lesions, have taken place, these remedies pro- 
duce a bad effect on the state of the patient." Edwards and Ya- 
vasseur add "it has been observed that when their employment 
is too long continued, they are apt to produce debility of the di- 
gestive organs, paleness of the skin, and general emaciation." 
Many of the Saline Antiphlogistics undoubtedly possess a true 
and proper Cathartic power, in addition to their Antiphlogistic 
power. In appropriate cases and in appropriate doses and quan- 
tities, no Cathartics operate with less morbid irritation either of 
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the intestinal canal, or the system at large. It is true I have here- 
tofore suggested that if these very articles could be retained in 
the alimentary canal in an inordinate dose or quantity, without 
the aid of any powerful antirritant narcotic, like Papaver for ex- 
ample, I thought that, like Nitrate of Potassa, they would be ca- 
pable of irritating the lining mucous membrane, and of producing 
a Phlogosis Erythematica. I came to this conclusion from obser- 
vation of the fact that these salts when applied to excedingly 
tender parts of the surface, do actually irritate in a moderate de- 
gree, giving unequivocal indications that tuey actually possess 
more or less true Oresthetic power ; still, in consequence of their 
Cathartic power, they occasion such a large watery secretion from 
the mucous follicles, and augment the peristaltic action of the intes- 
tines to such an extent, that they are washed off, as it were, before 
there is time for them to irritate. In other words, they fail of ir- 
ritating because they are hydragogue Cathartic — it is not true 
that they purge because they irritate. As I do not know what is 
intended by the stomach's being the seat of a "slight irritation," I 
can not judge whether, according to the results of my observa- 
tion and experience, Antiphlogistics are likely to relieve such a 
condition or not ; but I can say that I have never witnessed any 
material benefit from them, except in truly phlogistic diseases. 
The term irritation is applied to almost every pathological condition 
that can be mentioned, so that without details, nothing definite can 
be understood by it; but I would not ad vise Antiphlogistics for any 
irritation of any part not attended with a decided phlogistic di- 
athesis. They are assuredly very ill adapted to relieve any mere 
irritation. As in a state of ulceration, there is never a phlogistic 
diathesis, Antiphlogistics can not be indicated in ulcerations of 
any part of the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal ; and 
if used, it is quite likely they may aggravate the ulceration, though 
I never saw them employed in such a case. As to other oi-ganic 
lesions, it must depend upon their specific nature and character, 
whether they are likely or not to be injured by them. I 
doubt whether they would injure a stricture in the intestines 
dependent upon a contraction of the mucous membrane. The 
Antiphlogistic Cathartics always occasion a copious secretion 
of air into the intestinal canal, which may indirectly produce 
a great deal of trouble, in such a disease as stricture of the intes- 
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tines ; and in such cases it is seldom desirable to adopt any meas- 
ure, which tends to produce even a slight degree of general ex- 
haustion. Otherwise I can not discover what injury an Anti- 
phlogistic cathartic would be likely to do in stricture of the intes- 
tines. However I do not mean to express even a doubt that there 
are organic lesions of the intestines in which Antiphlogistics may 
be injurious. I only think that the generalization of our authors 
is too exclusive, much too loose, and much too vague. 

It is quite certain that the essence of the operation of an Anti- 
phlogistic is directly to diminish vital energy and strength of ac- 
tion, etc. aud that, not only in atonic diseases, and also in health, 
but even in phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diseases. Such being 
the fact, I imagine it will not be deemed very remarkable that 
they debilitate or exhaust, particularly the organs of primary di- 
gestion, and that they weaken the action of the heart so that it is 
incapable of filling the capillaries of the skin, both of which result 
in emaciation and paleness. How is it possible that a practical 
physician can fail of discovering at once that it is this very opera- 
tion that constitutes an Antiphlogistic. 

Cullen says — "in what manner the Refrigerants produce their 
effects is not well ascertained ; and whether they act by diminish- 
ing the temperature of the body, as cold bodies, or those of a tem- 
perature lower than that of the body itself do, or if they operate 
only by removing the cause ot heat, has been a question" {Cull. 
Mat. Med. B. 8. Bart. Edit. Phil. 1812, Vol. II. Pg. 227. 
Chap. VII.) It may be considered as absolutely certain that 
the Antiphlogistics do not diminish the heat of the body in the 
manner in which it is diminished by exposure to very cold air, or 
by the application of cold water, or in short by any substance 
much colder than the human body, and at the same time a per- 
fect conductor of heat. Assuredly common observation and com- 
mon sense in conjunction teach this most forcibly and clearly. If 
Nitrate of Potassa, Chlorite of Potassa (K! O! + C\\ 0«) Chlorate 
of Potassa (K; 01 + CP Of) Bicarbonate of Potassa, Bicarbonate 
of Soda, and even Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa were to be 
administered in warm solution, it would not lessen their Antiphlo- 
gistic and exhausting operation in any degree whatever. This is 
conclusive in regard to the last point. There is just as much rea- 
son for asking — in what manner do the Nausiatics produce their 
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effects ? In what manner do the Neuragics produce their effects? 
In what manner do the Narcotics produce their effects? This 
question might be asked with equal propriety of any other class. 
But then the question recurs — in what manner do the Eefriger- 
ants, or far better, the Antiphlogistics produce their effects ? Cul- 
len however does not hesitate to grapple with this question, and 
he appears to have explained it, to his own satisfaction at least, if 
to no body's else. He says that — "for this purpose" (viz. explain- 
ing "in what manner the Refrigerants produce their effects") "I 
am disposed to admit a doctrine delivered by the late ingenious 
Tuberville Needham, which seems to me to have been too little at- 
tended to, in the physiology and pathology of the human body." 
"We assume from him what we think he has demonstrated in fact, 
that there is every where in nature an expansive force and a resist- 
ing force ; and that particularly under a certain degree of heat, the 
expansive power appears in all the parts of organized bodies, in 
consequence of which they show a singular vegetating power ; 
while at the same time, in other bodies, there is a power resisting 
and preventing the action of this vegetating power, and at least of 
diminishing its force." "This resisting power he actually found 
in those saline bodies, which are commonly supposed to be Re- 
frigerant powers with respect to the living body ; and we hope 
that this doctrine may be applied to our purpose in the following 
manner." "As heat is the great support of expansive power, so 
we suppose that every increase of heat is no other than an increase 
of the expansive force in the heated parts ; and from this we con- 
ceive it may be understood how resisting powers may diminish 
any preternatural expansive force and heat in our bodies." "We 
thus endeavor to account for the Refrigerant power of saline bod- 
ies ; and the doctrine seems to be illustrated and further confirmed 
by this, that beside organized bodies, there seems to be an ex- 
pansive force in all bodies disposed to any fermentation." "This 
seems always to begin by an expansion of air from a fixed to an 
elastic state ; and it is very certain in fact, that by the contiguity 
of a sutficient quantity of saline substances, that is of r^isting 
power, the begining of every fermentation is prevented." "Such 
resisting powers have been often taken notice-of, as antiseptics ; 
but there is hardly any doubt that the more general term an- 
tizymic may be fairly applied to them." {Ibidem Pg. 228-9.) 
61 
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This supposed explanation is worthy of preservation as a physiol- 
ogical, and perhaps as a chemical curiosity, if for nothing else. 
Whether mere cooling, or a direct reduction of vital energy and 
strength of action, is the effect of this class of remedies, how is it 
possible that Cullen could even expect to be able to ascertain "in 
what manner these agents produce their effects" ? How is it pos- 
sible he could suppose that what he has said by way of explanation 
of this subject, is any explanation at all, or is capable of being 
even understood by any body ? But in connexion with Murray's 
speculations upon this very subject, I shall have something to say 
upon it hereafter, not by way of analysis or refutation of Cullen's 
views, but by way of showing the utter impracticability of ever 
arriving at what they so readily undertake to ascertain, and there- 
fore I shall make no further remarks upon it in this place. 

Cullen says "the operation of Refrigerant powers, though we 
have supposed it different, seems in some respects to be analogous 
to the operation of actual cold applied." "Its operation upon the 
body is attended with this peculiar circumstance, that when ap- 
plied in a moderate degree, and with no long continuance, it al- 
ways increases the heat of the part, to which it is applied, and 
from the redness which it at the same time produces, it is pretty 
certain that both effects are produced by its increasing the action of 
the blood-vessels of the parts." "Its effects as a stimulant are 
upon no occasion more remarkable than when any substance is 
taken into the stomach, of such a temperature as to feel cold there"' 
(when) "it commonly produces a sense of heat on the surface of 
the body ; and a disposition to sweat is easily promoted, if at the 
same time the cold of the external air is avoided by" (suitable) 
"coverings." {Ihidem) The whole of this statement appears to 
me to be a singular tissue of errors, having no real connexion 
with the operation of the Antiphlogistics or Refrigerants, as Cul- 
len calls this class of agents. It is not true that a moderate ne- 
gation of heat of no long continuance always increases the heat of 
the part to which it is applied; nor does it increase the action of the 
blood-vessels of the part; butif it were true, it could have no possible 
connexion with the operation of the Antiphlogistics. It is not true 
that a substance so cold as to feel cold in the stomach stimulates the 
stomach, or produces a sense of heat on the surface; and if it were 
true, it could have no possible connexion with the operation of the 
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Antiphlogistics. All that is true in this statement of CuUen may 
perhaps be better stated as follows. If the capillaries are the 
agents which propel the blood through the veins (as I entertain 
no doubt that they actually are) it will be obvious that any power 
that merely produces a suspension of their function for a short 
time, i. e. a temporary and transient Paresis, or an incomplete and 
imperfect Paralysis, will by virtue of such operation, cause them 
to be engorged with blood, or as the more fashionable and almost 
cant phrase of the day is, congested ; and of course will cause 
them to become red. The irritation produced by this engorged 
or congested state will some times undoubtedly give rise to pre- 
ternatural heat; and thus there maybe both preternatural heat 
and preternatural redness, without "increased action." Now does 
not cold, or in other words, sudden and very considerable reduc- 
tion of temperature produce redness and heat in this manner, 
rather than in the manner supposed by Cullen ? Cullen con- 
tinues, "quite analogous to this is the action of (medicinal) Re- 
frigerants when taken into the stomach ; for though we have de- 
nied their producing any actual cold there, they always produce a 
determination to the surface of the body, and a disposition to 
sweat, which from the analogy mentioned we are ready to ascribe to 
a Kefrigerant power, or if the expression may be allowed to a poten- 
tial cold which they can produce." Cullen says "how this is to 
be reconciled to the Refrigerant power which they are supposed 
to exert with respect to the whole system, is not to be easily ex- 
plained." {Ibidem) Leaving all discussion whether Refrigerants, 
or better Antiphlogistics, produce actual or potential cold in the 
stomach, or whether (which last is probably the fact) I procede to 
state that, by "determination to the surface of the body" I here un- 
derstand the sending of a disproportionate quantity of blood to 
this part. If this phrase means any thing else, I am ignorant of 
what it is, and so far as I am concerned it needs explanation. It 
is certainly not true that Antiphlogistics when taken into the 
stomach "always produce a determination to the surface, and a dis- 
position to sweat." It is not true that "determination to the surface 
of the body" is necessary, or at all favorable to the production of 
sweating; and therefore we may omit the trouble of attempting to 
reconcile what Cullen says "is not to be easily explained," and 
what, if it were reconciled and explained would probably be nothing 
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at all to the purpose. Cullen adds "to our present purpose how- 
ever, it may perhaps be enough to say, that the Stimulant opera- 
tion of actual cold, which sometimes occurs, will not be sufficient 
to make us deny its power, when longer continued, or frequently 
repeated, of diminishing the temperature of the body; so the 
Stimulant power which our Refrigerants frequently exert in the 
stomach, will not be sufficient to make us doubt of their Refriger- 
ant power with respect to the whole system, which the experi- 
ence of all ages has certainly established." {Ihidem Pg. 230.) 

All this in reality has no sort of connexion with the Antiphlo- 
gistics, which we know by CuUen's catalogue are intended by his 
term Refrigerants. Mere coolers are never Aiitiphlogistics, 
though Antiphlogistics are often but not always coolers. A better 
case could not be selected to show how we are misled by words. 
Cullen and others call a class of remedies Refrigerants, which 
means coolers, and therefore the agents so called are mere coolers. 
If this class of agents had been named Abracadabra, or some thing 
else equally unmeaning, the name would have had no obvious ety- 
mological signification to mislead, and the real powers, operations 
and effects of the articles which it comprises, would doubtless 
have been investigated and arrived-at ; but calling them coolers 
was an assumption that they are such, and such merely ; and so 
their powers, operations and effects were summarily settled, and 
that, for so long a time as they are called coolers. 

Cullen says, it is proper to observe, that "the substances we snp- 
pose to be Refrigerant, are such as act not only by the potential 
cold, we have alleged them to be endowed with, but at the same 
time, by other operations that may be supposed to contribute to 
their general effects of diminishing the action of the sanguiferous 
system." "These operations" (he says) "are their being laxative 
in the intestines, and diuretic in the kidneys ; — and we are dis- 
posed to judge, their relaxing a febrile spasm on the surface of the 
body, to be another means of their concurring to their general ef- 
fect." {lUdem Pg. 230.) If it had not been for the name Ke- 
frigerant, we should have been spared all speculation as to the 
operation of this class of agents by actual cold or potential cold, 
and their exhausting operation would never have been ascribed to 
either. How obvious it must be, that mere cooling can never ob- 
yiate phlogistic diathesis, How much mere cooling would be 
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necessary to cure an exquisite Cephalitis Caumatodes-Phlegmon- 
ea, that is, an entonic Phlegmonous Phlogosis of all the textures 
of the brain in its widest acceptation, with a Cauma as a consti- 
tutional febrile affection ? How much mere cooling would be ne- 
cessary to cure an exquisite Pneumonitis Caumatodes-Phlegmonea, 
that is, an entonic Phlegmonous Phlogosis of all the textures of the 
lungs, with a Cauraa as a constitutional febrile affection ? Is it 
possible that any practical physician can ever have believed that 
mere cooling is equivalent to Depletion of Blood ; or vice versa, 
that Depletion of Blood even relieves phlogistic diathesis by means 
of cooling merely ? 

Except in its production of inanition, the operation of Deple- 
tion of Blood, and a sufficiently free use of Nitrate of Potassa 
agree perfectly in their effects upon phlogistic diathesis, upon a 
state of health, and upon atonic diathesis. No doubt a positive 
cathartic operation is more or less exhausting; but as produced 
hy every article, it is not Antiphlogistic. A mere laxative effect 
is never j^ ntiphlogistic, unless produced by an article that is An- 
tiphlogistic independent of its laxative effect ; and yet a laxative 
effect however produced may be exhausting in very many cases. 
A laxative, or even a full purgative effect produced by an infusion 
of Cinchona, can never be Antiphlogistic in any case whatever, 
and yet it would be exhausting in very many cases. Such exam- 
ples show the importance of the distinction between true and 
proper Antphlogistics, and articles or processes which, without be- 
ing Antiphlogistic, are nevertheless more or less exhausting. 

I am not aware that Diuresis is ever an Antiphlogistic process ; 
nor do I know that simple, pure or mere Diuresis is ever ex- 
hausting without being Antiphlogistic. Many of the chimical 
Antiphlogistics are sub-duretic, by which I intend that they mod- 
erately increase the quantity of water excreted by the Kidneys, 
hut not sufficiently to be of any service for the removal of the ef- 
fused fluid of Dropsy. I am not apprised that the sub-diuretic 
Antiphlogistics, are any more Antiphlogistic, or any more exhaust- 
ing in any manner or degree, for the slight Diuretic power which 
they happen to possess. At the present time we need not inquire 
whether the Antiphlogistics are capable of relaxing "a febrile 
spasm on the surface of the body" or not, since that singular spec- 
ulation once deemed so ingenious, and once received by so many 
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as sound pathology, went to the tomb of the Capulets long ago. 
John Murray says—" The theory of the operation of the Re- 
frigerants is unsatisfactory and obscure ; nor are the facts adduced 
to establish their operation altogether precise." {Jn. Murr. Mat. 
Med. J. B. Beck's Edit. N, York, 1828. Pg. 621.) This is almost 
exactly tantamount to Cullen's remark that — "in what manner the 
Refrigerants produce their effects is not well ascertained" etc. a re- 
mark heretofore quoted. But does not the same difficulty exist, 
and in an equal degree, in regard to the operation of every other 
class of agents, and every individual agent ? The former of Mur- 
ray's remarks in regard to this class of remedies is undoubtedly 
true, but the latter appears to me to be clearly incorrect. The ef- 
fects of the Antiphlogistics are as unequivocal, as uniform, as de- 
cided and as prominent, and likewise as easy to be observed and 
recorded, as the effects of any other agents in the materia medica, 
and they have been as often observed and recorded. As to "the 
theory of their operation," as John Murray's language is, or "in 
what manner they produce their effects" as Cullen's words are, do 
we not know just as much about it, as we know of the theory of 
any other class or group of agents ? The Antiphlogistics, as I 
have already so often said, produce a direct diminution of vital 
energy and strength of action ; while the Antisbestics produce a 
direct increase of vital energy and strength of action ; but how this 
is accomplished in either case, we are equally ignorant, certainly 
not more so in the former, than in the latter. The Antisbestics 
produce an increase of vital energy and strength of action in a 
quickly diffused and transient manner, whUe the Tonics produce 
an increase of vital energy and strength of action in a slow, grad- 
ual and permanent manner. Who can say how the first operate 
in the former manner, and how the second operate in the latter 
manner? The Euphrenics directly obviate languor and lassitude 
when they exist ; produce a peculiar calm placid and pleasant sen- 
sation; occasion a peculiar but rather agreeable preternatural 
wakefulness ; produce a greater or less degree of positive exhilar- 
ation ; and occasion anaesthesia or insensibility to pain ; etc. and 
yet who has ever pretended, or will ever pretend to explain how, 
or in what manner they produce all these effects ? The N'arcotics 
directly allay non-phlogistic irritability and irritation and irrita- 
tive actions generally, non-phlogistic morbid sensibility and sen- 
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sation and pain generally. They also directly produce sleep in 
non-entonic conditions of the system; beside an aggregate of 
symptoms that are beyond their medicinal grades of operation, 
and which I am in the habit of calling ultimate Narcosis. I do 
not consider it possible for any person to explain how all these ef- 
fects are produced. The Emetics produce upward peristaltic ac- 
tion of the stomach and oesophagus, and commonly (but not al- 
ways) along with this, almost a convulsive action of the external 
muscles of expression called retching ; but how or in what man- 
ner they do this, no man can ever pretend to tell. The Cathar- 
tics directly increase the secretion of air and serum or water into 
the intestinal canal, while at the same time, they augment the 
downward peristaltic action ; but how they do this it is impossible 
to tell. Cicero said — "quid Scammonise radix ad purgandum, 
quid Aristolochisfi ad morsus Serpentum possit video ; quod satis 
est; cur possit nescio" — which is just as true at the present day, 
as it was in the days of Cicero ; and doubtless it will remain true 
to the end of time. As well might we expect to ascertain the pe- 
culiar quality of the action of the salivary glands which causes 
them to secrete the several varieties of saliva; of the mammary 
glands which causes them to secrete the several varieties of milk ; 
of the testicular glands which causes them to secrete semen ; etc. 
If we are in no greaiter ignorance of "the theory of the operation" 
of the Antiphlogistics, than of "the theory of the operation" of ev- 
ery other class of agents^ in the materia medica, why should this 
circumstance throw doubt upon "the facts adduced to establish 
their operation," or what ground does it afford for saying that 
these facts are not "altogether precise." I think that we should 
be satisfied with the knowledge of all the operations of the Anti- 
phlogistics, and of the circumstances under which they are capa- 
ble of taking place ; but whether we are satisfied or not, it is all 
we ever have known, and as appears to me, all that we ever shall 
know. In such circumstances no explanation is possible, except 
a mere and pure hypothesis; and such hypotheses are much 
more than worthless — they always mislead in some way 
or other. It was (I believe) an old Koman maxim "Fingere 
quae non visa potest," "hunc tu Medice caveto;" which is 
as judicious at the present period, as it was anciently ; and 
yet the existence of such a maxim in former times shows 
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that the medical profession has ever been prone to fiction. 
A brief review of a very few of the hypotheses for the explana- 
tion of the operation of the Antiphlogistics, it is believed, will 
abundantly justify my opinions and conclusions. The most sim- 
ple of these, that, within my knowledge, has ever been advanced, 
by any physician or author of high eminence, is that first detailed 
by Cullen, but objected to, and not adopted by him. This au- 
thor says, it has been supposed that " they act" (merely) "by di- 
minishing the temperature of the body, as cold bodies, or those of 
a temperature lower than that of the body itself do." Cullen 
says — "as the neutral salts" (the Antiphlogistic salts are by no 
means all neutral, as for example. Bicarbonate of Potassa and Bi- 
carbonate of Soda, Bitarti-ate of Potassa, Sesquicarbonate of 
Potassa and Sesquicarbonate of Soda, etc.) "which are the Kefiig- 
erants" (or Antiphlogistics) "chiefly employed, do, upon being 
dissolved in water, generate a considerable degree of cold ; so it 
has been supposed that they may in like manner generate cold in 
our bodies, and therefore produce their effects as by an actual cold 
applied." {Gull. Mat. Med. B. S. Bart. Edit. Phil. 1812, Vol 
II. Pg. 227-8-9-10. Chap. VIl.) This doctrine Cullen himself 
very thoroughly refutes. He says, "this conclusion will readily 
appear to be mistaken, when it is considered that the cooling 
power of the" (Refrigerant) "neutral salts in water appears only 
during the time of their solution." When taken indeed undis- 
solved, they may generate cold in the stomach, and from thence 
have particular effects ; but as after solution they produce no per- 
manent cold ; so when taken in a dissolved state, as they com- 
monly are, their Refrigerant" (Antiphlogistic) "powers can not be 
ascribed to any actual cold applied." Cullen adds "the conclusion 
drawn from their solution in water further appears to be very er- 
roneous, from this, that acids, which are as powerfully Kefrige- 
rant" (Antiphlogistic) "in the human body, as the neutrals" (not 
merely neutrals) "do, however upon being mixed with water al- 
ways generate heat ;" (the mineral i. e. chimical-inorganic acids 
are weak Refrigerants or Antiphlogistics, and the vegetable acids 
do not, to my knowledge produce heat when mixed with water) 
"and even the neutral salts when any how deprived of the water 
necessary to their crystalline state, do, upon that water's being re. 
stored to them, always generate heat." "It is not therefore any 
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thing in the nature of the saline matter that has a power of gener- 
ating heat or cold, in water or other bodies, but that the appear- 
ance of such a power depends intirely upon the circumstances of 
solution and mixture, and appears no longer than these circum- 
stances exist." Hence Dr. Cullen very reasonably concludes that 
"it is not therefore by any actual cold applied, that the" (Antiphlo- 
gistics or) "Refrigerants diminish the heat of the living body." 
{Ibidem.) The simple fact that the saline Antiphlogistics are 
just as effectual when taken in tepid solution, as when taken in 
water of the ordinary temperature of wells in general, is conclu- 
sive against the opinion that they prove Antiphlogistic in conse- 
quence of being of a lower temperature than the body of the pa- 
tient, or in consequence of producing a reduction of temperature 
by their solution. 

As I shall hereafter inculcate, mere cooling is by no means 
Antiphlogistication ; though true and proper Antiphlogistication 
is always cooling in genuine phlogistic diathesis. But though 
Cullen himself did not believe this explanation, yet I have often 
met with physicians who did believe it — indeed I know many 
such at the present time — otherwise I should not deem it worthy 
of comment — should not consider it as requiring what I have al- 
ready said upon it. As to the supposed explanation of the man- 
ner in which the Antiphlogistics produce their effects, which Cul- 
len actually adopted, it is too unintelligible and absurd to require 
refutation — too much so, to be capable of it ; and beside this, I 
have already said all that is necessary in regard to it. It is but a 
tew pages previous to this, that I have quoted it in detail, and it 
can not be necessary to repeat the quotation. John Murray says 
of it that "it is scarcely possible to understand it," and I think 
he would have been more correct, if he had said, it is utterly im- 
possible to do so. John Murray adds that this and all the pre- 
vious theories of the operation of the Refrigerants or Antiphlo- 
gistics are "extravagant and improbable." For myself I do not 
think that any of them are worthy of the name of a theory, in the 
legitimate sense of the term, i. e. a system of inferences or conclu- 
sions logically deduced from previously established premises, 
whose truth rests on independent evidence. They are not even 
true hypotheses, i. e. systems of assumptions, received only be- 
cause they serve to connect and explain certain phenomena or 
62 
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facts, assumptions of whose truth there is no other evidence than 
that they serve to connect and explain the phenomena or facts in 
question. They are at best nothing but speculations, of whose 
truth there is no sort of evidence. They do not even perform any 
of the functions of a hypothesis, but are visionary, useless, and in 
fact utterly impossible. I am perfectly apprised that in medicine 
the term theory is almost always employed in the very lowest 
sense of the term speculation ; and as a member of the medical 
profession, I am heartily ashamed that such should be the fact— a 
fact so notorious, that it can neither be denied nor concealed. 
And yet John Murray is ready to add just such an other, to the 
list of those already exploded. John Murray says — "The discov- 
eries of modern chimistry furnish some facts which may perhaps 
be applicable to this subject; and indeed it is only to those dis- 
coveries, which establish the source of animal temperature, that 
we are to look for an explanation of the changes to which it is 
subject." {Murr. Mat. Med. J. B. Beck's Edit. N. Y. 1828. 
Pg. 261.) Now though John Murray speaks of "discoveries 
which establish the source of animal heat," I have never met 
with ttie least account of any such, nor do I know of the least rea- 
son to conclude that any such have been made. So far as actual 
aud positive knowledge is concerned, it is my belief that we are 
now as ignorant upon this point as Hippocrates was ; and yet, 
with our present knowledge of chimistry, I think that the hypoth- 
esis that animal heat is previously latent heat rendered free, or 
in other words, heat extricated from a strict chimical combina- 
tion, is highly probable. Latent heat or heat thus combined is 
insensible in all liquids, and in all gasses ; and such latent or com- 
bined heat becomes free and sensible when a gas is reduced to a 
liquid, or a liquid to a solid. Animal heat seems to be extricated 
at every point of the system. Now I know of no gas in any part 
of the system, except intestinal flatus, which is never reduced to 
a liquid while in the intestines ; and certainly I know of no gas 
which pervades every part of the system. Neither do I know of 
any liquid, except water, that pervades every part of the system, 
and this is never reduced to a solid within the system, i. e. never 
assimilated, to any of the solid parts of the body, never digested, 
i. e. never decomposed within the system, and its elements united 
to any of the solids. Upon the hypothesis that animal heat is the 
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latent or chimically combined heat of some gas rendered liquid, 
or some liquid rendered solid, and its latent or combined heat set 
free', or extricated from its combination, we are most profoundly 
ignorant what the gas, or what the liquid may be, from which it 
is extricated. Adjnitting that animal heat is latent or combined 
heat thus rendered free, or extricated from strict chimical com- 
bination, the next enquiry must be as to the power by which such 
chimical decomposition is eflfected. 

It has long been a matter of observation with me that the 
amount and quality of the animal heat seems to depend upon the 
condition of what is commonly called the great sympathetic 
nerve. From facts which it would be out of place to give here in 
detail, I have long been satisfied that all the chimical actions of 
the system depend upon this nerve; and from other and additional 
facts, I am equally satisfied that the production of animal heat de- 
pends upon it. This, if correct, affords strong evidence that the 
production of animal heat i^a chimical process although we should 
be unable to designate the gas, or much more probably the liquid 
from which it is extricated. I can not doubt that, if animal heat 
is the product of chimical action, such action must consist in the 
liquefaction of a gas, or the solidification of a liquid. It was 
once attempted to be accounted-for on the supposition that the 
new products of digestion and assimilation have a much less ca- 
pacity for free heat or heat of temperature ; but I know of no evi- 
dence of any such thing; and even were such the established fact, 
I doubt whether it would be adequate to account for one quarter 
of the heat that is generated every day in health. This is a mere 
opinion however, since I have never made any accurate researches 
in regard to this matter. 

Dr. Murray continues — "it is established by experiment that 
the consumption of Oxygen in the lungs is materially influenced 
by the nature of the ingesta received into the stomach." "Where 
these are composed of substances which contain a small propor- 
tion of Oxygen, the consumption of Oxygen is increased, and this 
in a short time after the aliment has been received." {Ihidem.) 
As this is intended, I do not think that such a statement is true. 
It must be recollected that all "the consumption of Oxygen in the 
lungs," that ever takes place, is merely its combination with the 
effete Carbon of the system, presented to it in a nascent §f(ate, un- 
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der which circumstances the two elements readily unite and form 
Carbonic Acid, all the inspired Oxygen, that disappears in the 
lungs, existing in the expired Carbonic Acid. The amount of 
Oxygen that disappears or (as Murray incorrectly says) is con- 
sumed in the lungs, is therefore only a test of the amount of Car- 
bon excreted from the system. I believe that if either of these 
elements in a nascent state is presented to the other in a perfectly 
separate state, they are capable of entering into strict cbimical 
combination with each other. 

As appears to me, there is just as much, and as conclusive ev- 
idence that the lungs (except as organs of expression) are merely 
an emunctory for the effete Carbon of the system, as there is that 
the skin is merely an emunctory for the effete heat of the system, 
the kidneys merely an emunctory for those effete elements, which 
are capable of passing-off in a saline form, in solution in water, 
and the lower intestines merely an emunctory for the refuse of 
food. Again, all the Oxygen, that enters into the composition 
either of the soft or of the hard solids of the human body, is certain- 
ly taken into the system through the stomach, this being the only 
avenue for nutrition. All the nutriment of the system then is un- 
doubtedly received through the stomach, the lungs being no more 
an oigan of supply than any other emunctory. As well might we 
expect to receive nutriment through the skin or even the kidneys. 
It is undoubtedly true that during primary digestion i. e. chymi- 
fication and chylification, there is a more active excretion of effete 
Carbon from the lungs, than when no food has been taken, and 
the more nutritious the food the greater is this excretion. Animal 
food contains more nutriment than vegetable, and therefore it 
occasions a greater excretion of Carbon. It may be true, for 
aught I know, that those articles of food, wnich contain the largest 
proportion of Oxygen in proportion to their other elements, are 
the least nutritious, and therefore require the least excretion by 
way of preparation for the reception of all the nutriment that can 
be elaborated from them. This is a matter which can be definite- 
ly ascertained only by long and careful observation. Murray 
says — "thus Mr. Spalding the celebrated diver observed that 
when he used a diet of animal food, or drank Spirituous Liquors, 
he consumed in a much shorter time the Oxygen of the air in his 
diving-bell, and therefore he had learned from experience to confine 
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himself to a vegetable diet, and water for drink, when following 
his profession." Murray continues — "during digestion too, it was 
well established by the experiments of Lavoisier and Seguin, that 
a larger proportion of Oxygen than usual is consumed." {Ihi- 
dem.) Such facts as these contribute only to prove that there is 
much more nutriment in animal food and Alcoholic liquors than 
in vegetable food and water ; and consequently that there must be 
or at least may be more excretion of the effete Carbon of the sys- 
tem, by way of preparation for the ultimate assimilation of the 
nntriment, which they afford, than is required for vegetable food 
or water. Water being wholly indigestible, and incapable of as- 
similation to the solids, and performing only a mechanical part in 
the system, occasions no increase of the excretion of Carbon from 
the lungs ; while Alcohol (at least the base of the salt which con- 
stitutes it) is digestible and nutritious, and of course increases the 
excretion of Carbon. The plain and obvious reason why animal food 
occasions the consumption (as it is termed) of a greater quantity 
of Oxygen in respiration than vegetable food, appears to me to be 
the fact that it furnishes a greater quantity of chyle, and a greater 
quantity of aliment; and perhaps for the time being requires 
greater exertion of the system to elaborate it, i. e. to digest and 
assimilate it. Again, the plain and obvious reason why Alcohol 
occasions the consumption (as it is termed) of a greater quantity 
of Oxygen in respiration than water, appears to me to be the fact 
that it is a powerful Antisbestic, and as such increases the vital 
energy and the strength of action, by which the functions of the 
nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduction are discharged 
—to say nothing of the nutriment which it affords by digestion. 

It must be recollected that the essential part of the respiratory 
function belongs to the secernent and absorbent system, and de- 
pends upon the nerve of chimical action nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, a branch of which is sent to the lungs for this purpose. It is 
true that Dr. Good in his Nosology and in his Study of Medicine 
recognizes the respiratory function as a distinct function; but 
there is no sort of ground for such recognition. The true and 
proper respiratory function is assuredly only a part of the secer- 
nent and absorbent function. I do not think it is the fact that 
those substances which contain the least Oxygen are, like Alcohol 
Antisbestic. Neither do I think it is the fact that those articles 
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which contain the most Oxygen are Antiphlogistic. The final 
cause for the increase of the excretion of Carbon from the lungs 
during the digestion of a new supply of food, seems to be prepara- 
tion for matter soon to be assimilated, for though without nutri- 
ment excretion goes-on in a gradually diminished degree, yet 
whenever food is taken it is always more or less augmented. 

Murray goes-on — " the animal temperature is derived from the 
consumption of Oxygen-gas by respiration ; and an increase of 
that consumption will occasion a greater evolution of caloric in 
the system, and consequently an increase of temperature, while a 
diminution of the consumption of Oxygen will have an opposite 
effect," "If then when the temperature ot the body is morbidly 
increased, we introduce into the stomach substances containing a 
large proportion of Oxygen, especially in a loose state of combin- 
ation, we may succede in reducing the morbid heat." "This we 
accomplish in part by a vegetable diet, but still moi-e effectually 
by the use of acids." "The vegetable acids in particulai-, which 
b/ experience are found to be the best Refrigerants" (Antiphlo- 
gistics) "are acted-on by the digestive powers, and assimilated 
with the food." "As the Oxygen they contain is in a concrete 
state, little sensible heat can be produced by the combination of 
that element with the other principles of the food." "The nutri- 
tious matter conveyed to the blood containing thus a larger pro- 
portion of Oxygen than usual, will be disposed to abstract less of 
it from the air in the lungs, and consequently less caloric will be 
evolved." "The temperature of the body will be reduced, and 
this operating as a reduction of stimulus will lessen the number 
and force of the contractions of the heart." {Ibidem Pg. 261-2.) 

Some items of this long speculation may possibly be true; 
though as a whole I think it would be difficult to find a more 
visionary and groundless attempt at physiology, unless it may be 
in some of the late writings of Dr. Justus Liebig. A physician 
distinguished for not onl}' a philosophical but a practical knowl- 
edge of medicine, once observed to me, in a letter, that "Liebig's 
vital and pathological chimistry" (commonly so called) "seems to 
me infinitely more mischievous than the good old humors and 
vital spirits." "These seem never to have done much more than 
to cause the prescription of inert articles which were ultimately 
swept-out of use by observation and experience of facts, far more 
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easily than might have been expected, certainly far more easily 
than the Leeching, bleeding, purging and starvation of modern 
fashion." "Men believed in the humors and spirits just as they 
believed in the crystalline spheres of astronomy, but with no hin- 
drance from them, went-on making inductions in regard to dis- 
eases and remedies, just as they went ou accumulating valuable 
observations in regard to the heavenly bodies." If Murray in- 
tends that "the animal temperature is produced or sustained by 
heat disengaged in the bronchial tubes and the air cells of the lungs, 
in consequence of the combination of Oxygen with the eflete Car- 
bon of the system," he could not possibly have fallen into a greater 
error, since the latent or combined heat necessary to convert Car- 
bonic Acid into a gas, is as great, as that necessary to sustain Oxy- 
gen in the state of a gas, so that no heat is extricated in the bron- 
chial tubes or the air cells of the lungs. The lungs are certainly 
no warmer than any other part or organ of the trunk, as they ought 
assuredly to be, if they were the yevy fire-place of the whole sys- 
tem. If Murray intends that "the animal temperature" is pro- 
duced or sustained by heat disengaged within the substance of 
the bronchial membrane, from Oxygen gas absorbed and com- 
bined there, with the effete Carbon of the system, either being 
liquefied or solidified by such combination, he is certainly in a 
very great error. There is not the least reason to believe that a 
particle of Oxygen gas is ever absorbed by the bronchial mem- 
brane ; and even if it were so absorbed and liquefied or solidified 
within the substance of this membrane, all the heat that could 
possibly be extricated, would be immediately required to convert 
the Carbonic acid into a gas, which according to this hypothesis 
ought to be a liquid or a solid before it is excreted into the bron- 
chial cells and air tubes of the lungs. And yet Ihave heard both 
these hypotheses or speculations, with all their absurdities and im- 
possibilities, stoutly maintained by several chimists, though never 
by a physician who had been a practitioner long enough to have 
his medical knowledge corrected and extended by long observa- 
tion at the bed-side of the sick. 

It is probably true that in health, the more nutriment is assim- 
ilated, the more animal heat is generated ; though I do not know 
certainly that this is the fact ; and if it is so, I am unable to spe- 
cify the exact connexion between the two facts. It is probably 
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true that the more nutriment is assimilated, the more eflfete Car- 
bon is extricated, and conseqently the more Oxygen disappears 
in the lungs. It is probably true that a diminution in the quan- 
tity of nutriment assimilated, diminishes the production of animal 
heat, though in what manner I am unable to point-out. It is 
probably true that a diminution in the quantity of nutriment as- 
similated, diminishes the quantity of effete Carbon excreted, and 
consequently diminishes the quantity of Oxygen which disap- 
pears in the lungs. All this is the very opposite of what John 
Murray seems to suppose. For myself I do not think that animal 
heat has any direct and immediate connexion whatever with the 
disappearance of Oxygen gas in the lungs, in consequence of its 
combining with the effete Carbon of the system, and thus form- 
ing Carbonic Acid, which is immediately expired. The consider- 
ation of the facts, as thus stated, renders the hypothesis or specu- 
lation under consideration sufficiently absurd. 

I do not think that the fact that less Oxygen disappears in the 
lungs, or in other words that less effete Carbon is excreted, during 
the digestion of vegetable food than during the digestion of animal 
food is at all due to the circumstance that vegetable food contains 
more Oxygen than animal food, but rather to the circumstance 
that vegetable food affords much less nutriment, and is much 
less rapidly digested and assimilated. It certainly is not the fact 
that those articles which contain Oxygen in the loosest state of 
combination, are the most efficient and the best Antiphlogistics, 
The Deut-oxyd of Hydrogen may be mentioned as one of these. 
It is not the fact that those Antiphlogistics which are digested, 
i. e. decomposed and recomposed into a new form in the alimentary 
canal, continue to prove Antiphlogistic after their digestion ; or in 
other words, after their decomposition and recomposition. The veg- 
etable organic acids are certainly not the most active and the best 
Antiphlogistics. The vegetable organic acids certainly do not con- 
tain Oxygen in the loosest state of combination, as Murray supposes. 
It is not true that the vegetable organic acids as such, and without 
decomposition, are ever assimilated to the living solid along with 
other nutriment, as Murray supposes, and thus prove Antiphlogistic. 
It is not true that the assimilation of the elements of the vegetable 
organic acids, after such acids have been perfectly decomposed in 
the organs of primary digestion, proves either exhausting or Anti- 
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phlogistic. For aught I know Oxygen may be an exhausting and an 
Antiphlogistic agent per se, in which case it would impart exhaust- 
ing and Antiphlogistic powers to its compounds. I have no knowl- 
edge however that it is such. Elementary Hydrogen and Ele- 
mentary Carbonum I have always considered as medicinally inert, 
and therefore incapable of imparting any medicinal power to their 
compounds. I do not now recollect that any of the compound radi- 
cals of H. C. with which we are familiar in an insulated state, are 
exhausting or Antiphlogistic. Oxygen may then be the active ele- 
ment of those vegetable organic acids, that are used as Antiphlogis- 
tics. But I have never made any investigation in this direction, 
having always considered the vegetable organic acids as feeble 
Antiphlogistics in comparison with Tartrate of Antimonia and 
Potassa, Bitartrate of Potassa, Nitrate of Potassa, Chlorite of Po- 
tassa (K! 0! + CD 0?) Chlorate of Potassa (K! 0} + Cll 01) Bicar- 
bonate of Potassa, Bicarbonate of Soda, etc. Now the first of 
these articles contains two exhausting and Antiphlogistic elements, 
exclusive of Oxygen, and all the rest contain one exhausting and 
Antiphlogistic element exclusive of any other doubtful one. From 
these articles therefore, it is impossible to form even a probable 
judgement as to whether Oxygen is exhausting or Antiphlogistic 
or not. But if Oxygen is the exhausting or Antiphlogistic prin- 
ciple of the vegetable organic acids, why is not water exhausting 
and Antiphlogistic, which contains eight parts by weight of Oxy- 
gen to one part by weight of its other element, and that an inert 
element ? Assuredly if those articles that contain the most Oxy- 
gen are the most exhausting or Antiphlogistic, a substance that is 
eight ninths Oxygen, and the other element utterly inert, ought to 
be one of our most efficient exhausting or Antiphlogistic agents. 
But water certainly is not Antiphlogistic or even exhausting in any 
degree however small. 

Although John Murray does not inculcate it, totidem verbis, 
yet he seems all along to be possessed with the notion that Oxygen 
gas is received into the blood through the lungs, and as a gas is 
carried the round of the circulation, being assimilated and of 
course solidified at every point of the system, and giving out its 
latent or combined heat, and that this is the source of animal heat. 
He very evidently supposes that the system may receive all its Ox- 
ygen in a solid state from aliment received into the stomach, and 
63 
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that in this case no new animal heat is generated. Now there is 
not the least evidence that a single particle of Oxygen gas is ever 
received into the system through the lungs. Except as an organ 
of expression, the lungs are a mere emunctory for the excretion 
of the effete Carbonum of the system, which must, from its intrinsic 
nature, pass-off either in the form of a solid, or of a gas. Now no 
emunctory seems capable of excreting a solid ; and none but the 
lungs is capable of excreting a gas. The lungs are as much an 
emunctory of the system as the skin, or the kidneys, and are no 
more an avenue for the reception of aliment. Every thing that 
nourishes, supports or builds-up the system, must pass through the 
organs of primary digestion and be digested ; that is, be several 
times decomposed and recomposed into a new form. In the stom- 
ach, it is converted into chyme ; in the upper and smaller intes- 
tines, it is converted into chyle ; in the mesenteric glands, it un- 
dergoes another change ; and quite likely two or three more pre- 
vious to ultimate assimilation. 

There is no sort of evidence that either gasseous or solid Oxy- 
gen has any instrumentality whatever either in producing or in- 
creasing animal heat on the one hand, or diminishing it on the 
other. John Murray very evidently supposed that the animal 
heat always operates as a stimulus; that this stimulus produces 
increased frequency of the pulse, and all the other phenomena of 
Fever, whether entonic or phlogistic, or atonic ; and that diminu- 
tion of animal heat lessens stimulus, and consequently lessens all 
the symptoms and phenomena of fever. Elsewhere he gives in- 
dications of other opinions ; but in this connexion this seems to be 
the most, if not the whole, that he recognizes. Although he ex- 
pressly tells us that by Refrigeration he intends Antiphlogistica- 
tion, the two processes, in his opinion being a unity ; yet such is most 
assuredly not the fact ; and his speculations very obviously have 
reference to cooling merely, and not at all to Antiphlogistication, 
or even to exhaustion in a less degree. Let it be borne in mind 
that John Murray's theory (as he calls it) is a theory of cooling 
merely, and not at all of Antiphlogistication ; and that it is cer- 
tain that mere cooling and Antiphlogistication are quite different 
things. It is Antiphlogistication and not cooling, that I am con- 
sidering, while Murray is considering cooling, which I consider 
as comparatively a very unimportant process, opt y^-lwless how- 
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ever by any means. John Murray's theory (so called) is palpa- 
bly as defective as the theories of his predecessors. It would be 
difficult to devise a more absurd and unfounded speculation — one 
so utterly destitute of all proof, and one so capable of complete 
disproof. It is plainly based upon the utterly groundless hypoth- 
esis that Oxygen gas is absorbed by the lungs into the blood, car- 
ried the round of the circulation, and finally assimilated to the 
liviug solids, and of course solidified when it is assimilated, extri- 
cating its latent or chimically combined heat at every point of the 
system, thus producing what is called animal heat. But Murray's 
grand mistake is the opinion that the Antiphlogistics act chimi- 
cally instead of vitally. 

Murray says that upon his theory, " it might be supposed that 
any efiect of this kind " (i. e. any refrigerant or Antiphlogistic 
effect) " must be trivial," and therefore like other such theorists, 
he maintains that " it is actually so ;" and he says " we find in 
practice that Eefrigerants " (or Antiphlogistics), "produce no sud- 
den or great change," that " they operate insensibly and have 
little other efifect than nnoderating the morbid heat." Of late it 
is very frequently said and inculcated, that this class is made up 
of very feeble remedies — agents of weak action upon the system 
and of small medicinal powers. Now this is absolutely and totally 
at variance with all my observations and all my experience. I 
never could find any such thing in actual practice. I find no diffi- 
culty in employing the Antiphlogistics so inefficiently, and in 
such a manner, as to obtain little obvious and decided immediate 
effects from them. I can say the same of Cyanid of Hydrogen ; 
of Benzhylid of Hydrogen, of Arsenous Acid, etc. But such a 
statement proves nothing. Are there not some doses and quanti- 
ties, and these within the range of convenience, in which they 
would prove operative and even active ? So far as books contain 
specifications upon this subject, and so far as I have had opportu- 
nity to make observations upon the practice of those who follow 
the common' routine of the books, in which Antiphlogistics and 
articles of an opposite character are mingled in practice, I am 
satisfied that this erroneous notion originated in the first place 
from inefficient doses and quantities of these agents ; and in the 
second place, from employing them in atonic and consequently 
ioappropriate diseases. It is true that efficiently operative doses 
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of the Antiphlogistics are not as small as efficiently operative 
doses of the Narcotics for example ; but they are not therefore to 
be pronounced feeble agents. The bark of the officinal species 
of Cinchona, I should not be inclined to consider a feeble agent; 
and yet it must be administered in large doses and large quanti- 
ties in comparison with the Narcotics, in order to have it prove 
efficiently operative. Now, if the Antiphlogistics are employed 
in doses of one quarter the size of those of Cinchona, I doubt not 
that they wi)l be found sufficiently active. Tartrate of Antimo- 
nia and Potassa, which has already been repeatedly mentioned as 
an Antiphlogistic, is certainly not a feeble remedy, even in such 
doses and quantities, as those in which we employ Narcotics.— 
Yery nearly the same may be said of several saline Antiphlogis- 
tics that I have already mentioned many times. I can not there- 
fore assent to John Murray's statement that the effects of the 
Antiphlogistics must be trivial. 

If Murray's is the best theory of the operation of the Antiphlo- 
gistics, that can be given, well might he say that it is "unsatisfac- 
tory and obscure," and that " the facts adduced to establish their 
operation" (in such a way) " are not altogether precise." I am 
perfectly satisfied however that such hypotheses only embaiTass 
the subject with difficulties altogether factitious. And yet upon 
this theory (so called) this " baseless fabric of a vision," Dr. Mur- 
ray, in his classification of the materia medica, has transferred 
the Antiphlogistics from the vital to the chimical remedies; 
though there is just as strong evidence that they operate upon the 
vital powers of the system, and therefore upon true medicinal 
principles, in contradistinction from either chimical or mechanical 
principles, as that the Narcotics, or the Euphrenics, or the Antis- 
bestics operate in this manner. To those who are enamored with 
chimical speculations in physiology and pathology, I would re- 
commend a careful consideration of the judicious remarks upon 
this topiCjOf a distinguished American medical author. The author 
referred-to declares that " chimistry in general, as applied to the 
functions of living" (organized) " matter, should receive no counte- 
nance from physiologists" (and pathologists). " It neither performs 
any of them, nor aids in the performance." " Within its proper 
sphere, that science is delightful and important." " None can 
be more so." " But it is concerned exclusively with dead mat- 
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ter." "With life and all its attributes, it is at war." "It is the 
great antagonist of life, and life of it." " It is no more suited to 
explain a single function of living matter, than the laws of life 
are to explain the formation of Carbonate of Magnesia, or Sul- 
phate of Soda." " When an attempt is made to expound by it a 
vital phenomenon, it is dislocated and misapplied, and that dislo- 
cation" (and misapplication) " like every other, proves a source of 
mischief." " Chimical causes can produce only chimical effects ; 
and vital causes, vital effects," " They are not transmutable in 
themselves nor" (is) " their action." " Physiologists" (and path- 
ologists) " would escape an infinity of trouble and the" (medical) 
"profession no less confusion and error, were chimists to confine 
themselves to their proper laboratories, and to dead matter."— 
" The living body of man is as completely without their sphere as 
its structure and economy are beyond the imitation of the manu- 
facturer of chess-playing automata, and rope-dancing harlequins." 
" It is in vain for Broussais and other animal chimists" (so called), 
" to endeavor to explain away the error they propagate, and the 
mischief they do, by the terms they employ," " To tell us that 
hy 'animal and vegetable chimistry,' they mean the mutual action 
in the form of decomposition and recomposition of the ' radical 
molecules of organized matter, under the control of the vital 
principle' is of no avail as to the object they profess to have in 
view." " Chimistry is a technical word possessed of a definite 
meaning." " For centuries, it has been the representative of cer- 
tain changes in the composition and qualities of matter, produced 
by afiinity and repulsion, under the influence of given laws." — 
"Nor is there between those changes, and the phenomena of life, 
the slightest similarity." " On the contrary they are the very 
antipodes of each other." " Dissimilitudes stronger than those 
which exist between them can scarcely be imagined." "Yet, 
when the changes in living matter are said to be produced by 'ani- 
mal chemistry,' nine persons out of ten — I might say ninety-nine 
ont of a hundred — attribute them to the agency of the common 
chimical affinities — I mean the chimical afiinities of the labora- 
tory." "They consider respiration, digestion, and other vital 
functions, as belonging to the same class of processes with the 
combustion of charcoal, the decomposition of water and the 
formation of salts." " Thus the error is propagated by an improp- 
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er use of words." " Nor does there exist for that use the shghtest 
necessity." " The expressions, animal action — vegetable action — 
or the more general one vital action, would be much better than 
animal, vegetable or vital chimistry." " The former, although 
not explanatory of anything, do not mislead ; whereas the latter 
do." " I need scarcely add that every phrase which propagates 
error, ought to be erased from the language of science." {Cald- 
well on Malaria^ Ainer, Journ. Med. Sci., iVo. xvi. Aug. 1831. 
Fgs. 288-9.) 

There is another theory (so called) in regard to the operation of 
the Antiphlogistics that I will just mention in this place, viz., 
that " they operate only by removing the cause of heat in the 
animal system." As a substitute for this, and one which wiU 
explain the matter full as well, and be much less liable to objec- 
tions, I would propose the theory that Antiphlogistics operate by 
producing Antiphlogistication. If this view of the subject be 
universally received it would save a vast deal of fruitless discus- 
sion, and prevent much racking of the brain to imagine some 
thing new upon this topic by future writers on materia medica. 

As Cullen's views and opinions mainly produced the present 
British and Angli- American practice with the Antiphlogistics, 
though the views and opinions themselves are now but little 
known, I shall not only give a catalogue of his Antiphlogistics, 
but also a few words by way of explanation of the views and 
opinions above alluded-to. It must be observed that Cullen calls 
this class of remedies Kefrigerants while I call them Antiphlo- 
gistics. They are the same group of agents, however, by which- 
ever name they may be called. John Murray, Edwards and 
Yavasseur and others, expressly tell us that they consider these 
terms as synonymous in application to a class in the materia med- 
ica ; and though Cullen does not say the same, totidem verbis, yet 
the agents, of which the class is composed, say it as plainly and 
as positively as it can be said. Except in a verbatim quotation, I 
shall hereafter employ the term Antiphlogistic instead of Refrig- 
erant, because it is correct in its signification, whereas Refrigerant 
is not, and because it will not be liable to mislead by an inappro- 
priate signification. 
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CULLEN'S CATALOGUE OF ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 
AciDUM YiTEIOLICUM. 

Cullen says that this article is Stimulant and Tonic, as well as 
Antiphlogistic. 

AciDUM ITlTRICirM, 

Aqua fortis, vel Acidum Nitri. Cullen thinks that the 
medicinal powers of Spiritus Nitri dulcis are due to the Acid 
of Niter which it contains, though he adds, if properly pre- 
pared, it should contain no Acid. He says that this substance 
is Diuretic as well as Antiphlogistic. 

Acidum Muriatictjm, 

Acidum Marinum^ vel Spiritus Sails rectificatus. Dr. Cul- 
len seems to consider this as Tonic, though he does not use the term, 
as well as Antiphlogistic, but only says it is useful in improving 
appetite. Cullen mentions Spiritus salis dulcis, and he says that 
he considers its use as an employment of this Acid. 
AcroA Yegetabilia. 

Cullen says there are three kinds of these, viz. the native, the 
distilled and the fermented. He thinks them the most effectual 
Antiphlogistics that we possess, and says that they are never 
caustic or stimulant, except so far as the weaker and more dilute 
Acids are Stimulant. He considers them as antiputrescent, as 
occasioning appetite and promoting digestion, and as increasing 
the urinary secretion. He adds that they are liable to undergo 
fermentation in the stomach, which is attended with flatulency, 
a more powerful acidity, and all the other symptoms which we 
term Dyspeptic ; but that all this does not do much harm, nor 
affect their Antiphlogistic power. Dr. Cullen considers that 
all the virtues of Tar-water (so called) which, beside being Anti- 
phlogistic, he says strengthens the stomach, increases appe- 
tite, promotes digestion and cures all the symptoms of Dyspepsia, 
are due to what he calls a distilled Acid ; and he combats the 
opmions of those who think otherwise. 

ACETUM. 

This is CuUen's principal fermented Acid. He considers it as 
very Antiphlogistic and at the same time Stimulant, Antiseptic, 
Astringent, Diaphoretic even to a Sudorific degree, and Diuretic. 
He says it cures obesity. 
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AcrouM Lactis. 
Cullen considers wliat he calls Acid of Milk as vegetable, 
because Kine are herbivorous ; and he considers it likewise as a 
fermented Acid. 

AcmuM Taktaei. 
Cullen says that Acid of Tartar is a fermented Acid, but he 
merges its consideration in that of Keutral Salts. 

Cullen says that these are the principal Acids now used in med- 
icine, but that there are many others, that have been sometimes 
employed, and that deserve to be inquired-after. He however 
mentions only one more, and that not vegetable, viz.: 

AciDUM BOEACIS. 

This Acid Cullen is inclined to consider inert. At least he says 
that according to his own experience, large doses have no effect 
upon the human body. 

Salia ISTeutea. 

INeutral Salts are the next Antiphlogistics mentioned by Cul- 
len, which, he says, with the Acids, are the Antiphlogistic reme- 
dies on which we chiefly depend in practice. Cullen says that an 
Antiphlogistic power seems to belong to every !N"eutral Salt except 
those formed "of Muriatic Acid and Fossil Alkali, and perhaps 
some other Acids, which carry into the composition of Neutrals 
some other matters of an acrid kind ; but these are not well ascer- 
tained." He adds — " we take it for granted that it is of the nature 
of a Neutral Salt, composed of an Acid and an Alkali, with the 
exception mentioned, to give a Refrigerant substance." Cullen 
considers what he calls Neutral Salts as being antizymic, antisep- 
tic and sedative. The Neutral Salts formed of Muriatic Acid 
and Fossil Alkali, he considers as Stimulant also, and in addition 
still. Sudorific. He says that the prejudices of physicians are in 
favor of the Neutral formed of the native Acid of vegetables 
with the fixed vegetable Alkali ; but Cullen says that the Muri- 
atic or even the Vitriolic Acid is just as good. He adds that the 
original Antemetic draft of Eiverius was made with VitrioUc 
Acid. 

The individual salts reckoned as Neutral by Cullen, which he 
particularizes, are the following, viz.: 
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Taetaeum Yitkiolatum. 
This he says is Diaphoretic, on which account it enters into the 

composition of Dover's Power. 

Sal mikabile. 
This Cullen says is employed as a purgative ; but that it has 
Antiphlogistic powers appears from the intestines' being left in a 
lax and flatulent condition after its operation. 
Sal Ammoniacum seceetum. 
He says that this Salt is nearly of the same nature as common 
Sal Ammoniacum. I suppose he means medicinally, and not as 

respects composition. 

Sal Nitei. 
Cullen says that Niter has been esteemed the most powerful 
Antiphlogistic ; and that from Dr. Smith's experiments, as well 
from those of Mr. Alexander, it appears to be so. He says that 
all Antiphlogistics produce a determination to the surface of the 
body, and thereby increase the force of the circulation, and after 
this operation they prove directly Stimulant to the stomach and 
alimentary canal ; and in this way Niter is as remarkable as any 
other, and it is therefore, in large doses, very often uneasy and 
painful to the stomach. He considers Niter as also Sudorific. 

KlTETJM CUBICUM. 

Of this article Cullen professes to know but little practically, 
though he seems to consider it as possessing the same powers as 

SalNitri. 

Sal commune. 
Cullen mentions Common Salt among his Antiphlogistics, but 
only to tell us that when "applied to the nerves or other irritable 
parts" (it) "shows a strongly stimulant power, and is therefore to 
be thrown out of our list of Kefrigerants." "Its Stimulant power 
seems in part to be owing to the Fossil Alkali in its composition ; 
for this Alkali joined with the Nitrous or Vegetable Acids, does 
also, in the first application to the nerves, in Dr. Smith's experi- 
ments, show somewhat of a Stimulant power, which however 
soon passes away, and they afterwards prove manifestly seda- 
tive." But Cullen says that those Neutrals consisting of the 
fixed Yegetable or Volatile Alkali, though formed by the Muri- 
atic Acid^may be taken into our list of Kefrigerants ; and their 
common employment as Sudorifics for preventing the recurrence 
of Intermittent Fevers is only to be explained upon this ground." 
64 
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Sal Ammoniacttm. 

Though Cullen enumerates this Salt among his Antiphlogistics, 
yet he says "what are its peculiarly useful powers I dare not 
determine." He says "its resolving powers by attenuating or dis- 
solving the fluids I do not admit-of ; but that, like other saline 
matters, in passing by the excretions, they are suited to promote 
these, may be readily allowed." As appeals to me this is tanta- 
mount to admitting what he combats. Cullen contests many oth- 
er prevalent opinions in regard to this Salt, but he does not attempt 
to establish any thing new in regard to it. 

Cullen says "the Neutrals composed of the Yegetable Acids 
must be different according to the species of Acid employed ; but 
they are all Refrigerant and Diaphoretic." 

MiSTUKA SaLINA. 

This is the next Antiphlogistic which Cullen mentions. He 
says that this is composed of the Native Acid and the fixed Yeg- 
etable Alkali. He says that the Acid commonly employed is that 
of Lemons, but only because it is most easily obtained. He says 
that he has frequently employed the Acid of other fruits, as 
Apples for example, with equal advantage. 

Sal Absinthii Alkalinum. 

The Alkaline Salt of Wormwood, says Cullen, is equally Anti- 
phlogistic with the other Salts, which he calls Neutrals. He con- 
siders it as Sudorific, Diuretic and Purgative besides. On the 
whole he seems to prefer it to Niter, because he says it does not 
produce as much uneasiness in the stomach. He says it is com- 
monly given in too small doses, and at too great intervals. 

AciDUM A ERErM. 

Cullen considers this as a moderate but useful auxiliary Anti- 
phlogistic ; as no doubt it is. 

Spieitus Mindereri. 

He says that this is famous in the practice of Britain ; but that 
it is so weak a preparation as to accomplish little or nothing. He 
has given eight ounces within a short time without any sensible 
effect. 

Sales Terrestres. 

He should have said Salia Terrestria. He considers them as 
Antiphlogistics, but says they are no better than what he calls 
Neutrals, i. e. Salts with an Alkali as a base. 
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CuUen just mentions 

Salia Metallic a, 
for the purpose of saying they are Acrid and Stimulant, and that 
none of them can be considered as Antiphlogistic and sedative, 
with the single exception of 

Sal Plumbi. 

I repeat that I have been thus particular and full in regard to 
Cullen's list of Antiphlogistics and his vievrs of their powers, 
operations and effects, because all the use I have ever seen made 
of them (except by a small body of physicians in Connecticut, at 
least half a century in advance of their cotemporaries, all of 
whom are now dead) has evidently and palpably been founded on 
these views, though many of the physicians so practicing had 
never read Cullen, but had derived their practice, either from 
their private instructors in medicine, or from their professional 
neighbors and associates. It is truly surprising that a man who 
advanced medicine so much should have fallen into so many, 
and such extraordinary errors in regard to this class of agents. 
I shall not pause here to discuss, refute or correct any of these 
errors. What I conceive to be true of this class, has already 
heen stated, which, when it differs from Cullen's views, implies 
what I conceive to be a correction of them. What pertains to 
individual articles will be corrected according to my notions, 
when I come to treat particularly of such articles. 

I shall now proceed to give the catalogue of the Antiphlogistics 
of two more British authors, and one French author on materia 
medica, that have been extensively read and have had great influ- 
ence in the U. S. A. In selecting these I do not mean to decide 
that they are the best British and French authors, I do it 
because they have been more widely circulated, and have had a 
far greater influence than any other foreign authors. 

JOHN MURRAY'S CATALOGUE OF ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 

Citrus Medica, 
evidently meaning 

Citrus Limonum. 

Citrus Aurantium, 
evidently including 

Citrus Bigaradia. 
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Tamakindus Indica. 
oxalis acetosella. 

ACETUM. 

SUPERTARTEAS PoTASS^. 
NiTRAS PoTASSiE. 
SUBBORAS SOD^, 

evidently meaning 

BiBORAS SoDiE. 

Murray says that all Acids are Antiphlogistic, though the Yeg- 
etable Acids are to be preferred, "a superiority founded on their 
being more easy of assimilation, and of being acted-on by the 
chimical processess of the living system,'^ etc. He says that ''the 
Neutral Salts are less effectual than Acids, and" (that) "their 
Refrigerant power is even problematical, except in so far as they 
operate on a principle different from that which has been pointed 
out" (viz.) "the power they have of producing in the stomach a 
sensation of cold." If such is the fact, why are many physicians 
so solicitous that patients with Typhus, and Typhus with extreme 
atony, should swallow as large a quantity of Acids as possible. 
I venture to say that many more than a hundred times, I have 
heard it enjoined upon the non-medical attendants, by the physi- 
cians, that the patient should be induced to swallow as much of 
some Acid or other, as can be done with any convenience. — 
Indeed I have very rarely seen such a case of Typhus treated 
without Acids, except by that small body of physicians in Connec- 
ticut to which I have just referred. It is rare that I visit in con- 
sultation a patient affected with Typhus who is not well furnished 
with Lemons and other sour fruits ; and such patients are not 
only furnished with them but they use them, and that too with 
freedom. Murray expressly inculcates the propriety of the use 
of Antiphlogistics, in phlogistic and in atonic diseases — in Cau- 
ma and in Typhus. 

Is it not the fact that in Cauma and the Caumatoid Phlogo- 
tica, there is a preternatural increase of vital energy and strength 
of action in the sanguiferous system ; and does not the danger 
from these diseases result from this condition mainly if not whol- 
ly ? Is it not the fact that in Typhus and the Typhoid Phlogotica 
there is a greater or less degree of deficiency of vital energy and 
strength of action in the sanguiferous system, and probably in all 
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those subordinate parts, which depend, for their action, upon the 
great sympathetic nerve (commonly so called) or better the nerve 
of chimical action, nuti'ition and reproduction ; and does not the 
danger in these diseases result from an increase of this deficiency 
to a certain extent ? Is it not the fact that all the true and proper 
Antiphlogistics if used with sufficient freedom, always abate the 
preternatural increase of vital energy and strength of action in 
the sanguiferous system, which constitutes phlogistic diathesis, 
the most important pathological condition of Cauma and the 
Caumatoid Phlogotica ; and is it not for this purpose that they 
ought always to be employed ? How unimportant is the single 
symptom of preternatural heat in comparison with preternatural 
increase of vital energy and strength of action in the sanguife- 
rous system, much more especially when we note the facts that the 
former cannot be relieved without the obviation of the latter ; 
while the obviation of the latter causes the immediate disappear- 
ance of the former. Is it not the fact that all the true and proper 
Antiphlogistics, if used continuously and freely in health, always 
produce a greater or less degree of general debility, but more 
especially in those subordinate parts dependent for their action 
upon the nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction ? 
At all events, I have been called to prescribe for patients with 
greatly impaired tone of the stomach, indicated by loss of 
appetite and lesion of digestive power, with intolerance of 
many articles of food, that the healthy are enabled to eat and 
digest without inconvenience, these symptoms being accompa- 
nied with considerable constitutional debility, the whole produced 
by the frequent use of Lemonade, preparations of Tartaric Acid, 
sold under the name of Syrup of Lemons, sweetened solutions of 
Bitartrate of Potassa, etc. used as common beverages. If per- 
sons must employ exhausting or debilitating agents in this man- 
ner, I have no doubt they are less injurious with the addition of 
a small quantity of Alcohol in some form, constituting what is 
commonly called Punch ; but I do not believe that accompany- 
ing exhausting agents improperly used, with invigorating agents 
ever perfectly prevents the ill effects of the former. 

In connection with this statement, I must repeat that I do not 
by any means consider the Acids as the most active of the Anti- 
phlogistics. I have already mentioned the injury to the tone of 
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the stomacli and of the system at large, which I have so often 
seen produced by the frequent use of the Metallic Alkalies. — 
These I regard as considerably more hurtful than the Acids of 
vegetable organic origin, and I am inclined to think more hurtful 
than the Acids of chimical inorganic origin ; but of this I am 
not quite sure. I have known persons not aftected by any 
disease to swallow the Metallic Alkalies under the notion that 
they were salutary and healthful, till they had produced serious 
and permanent disorder of the organs of primary digestion, 

I repeat, is it not the fact that all the true and proper Antiphlogis- 
tics still further increase the deficiency of vital energy and strength 
of action in the sanguiferous system, and probably in all those 
subordinate parts dependent for their action upon the nerve of 
chimical action, nutrition and reproduction, which constitutes the 
atonic diathesis, and is the most important pathological condition 
of Typhus and the Typhoid Phlogotica? Of what importance is 
the preternatural heat of Ty])hus and the Typhoid Phlogotica, in 
comparison with the deficiency of vital energy and strength of 
action in the sanguiferous system ; but here also the former is 
usually removed by the obviation of the latter, and not usually 
without it, in a greater or less degree, except by a fatal sinking of 
the case at a critical period. 

I have always been so situated as to have opportunity among 
my professional acquaintance, to see Typhus and the Typhoid 
Phlogotica treated, almost every year, with Antiphlogistics, with 
a mixture of Antiphlogistic and Non- Antiphlogistic agents, and 
exclusively with Non- Antiphlogistic remedies ; and if there is any 
correct judgment to be formed from comparative observations, the 
last method has an immense superiority over the preceding two. 
Between the first and second methods I never could discover any 
material preference in non-malignant cases ; but in malignant ones 
the second method has a decided advantage. Of all the Anti- 
phlogistics, I think that Antimonials leave the stomach particu- 
larly, and also the system at large, in the very worst condition, 
when the patient does not happen to die. Within the sphere of 
my observations, the Antiphlogistics have commonly been employ- 
ed in Typhus and the Typhoid Phlogotica, not under their proper 
name of Antiphlogistics, nor under that of Eefrigerants, but as 
Febrifuges — a very difierent application of this term from the most 
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common one, viz. to Cinchona and otlier articles supposed to pos- 
sess analogous powers for the cure of Intermittent, Eemittent, etc. 

PEARSON'S CATALOGUE OF ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 
a. From the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Citrus Medica, 
clearly meaning 
Citrus Limonum. 
oxalis acetosella. 

ACETUM. 

Kali Acetatum. 
Kali Niteatum. 
Tartari Crystalli. 
h. Fromj the Mineral Kingdom. 

Aqua FRIGIDA. 
AciDUM MURIATICUM. 
AciDUM VlTRIOLlCUM. 

Plumbi Pr5:parata. 

ZiNCUM VlTRIOLATUM. 

EDWARDS'S AND VAVASSEUR'S CATALOGUE OF ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 

Acidum Boracicum. 

Potass^ Nitras. ' 

AcETUM Vint. 

Acidum Tartaricum. 

Citrus Medica, 
clearly meaning 

Citrus Limonum. 

Citrus Aurantium, 
apparently including 

Citrus Bigaradia. 

Acidum Citricum. 

RiBES RUBRUM. 
MORUS NIGRA. 

RuMEX Acetosa. 
Acidum Oxalicum. 
Potass^ Superoxalas. 
RuMEX Acetosella. 
OxALis Acetosella. 
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Fragaria vesca. 

RUBCS iDiEUS. 

Cerasus vulgaris. 
Pyrus Malus. 
Berberis vulgaris. 

PUNICA GrANATUM. 

Edwards and Yavasseur say "the Refrigerant" (AntijAlogistic) 
"remedies are indebted for their virtues to the presence of a weak 
Acid, such as the Citric, Malic, Tartaric, Acetic, OxaHc, etc., 
edulcorated'^ with a large proportion of water." "Most of these 
are of a vegetable nature ; their component elements, if we except 
their Acid, are nearly the same, and their action on the economy 
is very similar, so that they may be employed almost indefinitely." 
{Togno''s and Durand^s Transl. of Edwards'' s and Vavasseur's 
Man. Mat. Med. Philad. 1829. Pg. 417, Temperants) 

Edwards and Yavasseur say that "all remedies belonging to this 
class possess an acid taste more or less marked." {Ibidem) This 
is a specimen of French notions in regard to the Antiphlogistics. 
ITow it is true that those Acids which are sour (in contra distinc- 
tion from a larger number of compounds, which, as respects their 
chimical habitudes and relations, are Acids, without being sour) 
are probably always Antiphlogistics ; but they are by no means 
all the Antiphlogistics known and used, and by no means the 
most active and efficient which we possess. It is true that most 
of the Antiphlogistics are of vegetable origin ; but there is a 
considerable number of chimical and inorganic origin ; and these 
are in fact the most active as Antiphlogistics, though their efficient 
use for this purpose is very greatly hindered by their intense Ores- 
thetic power. What Edwards and Yavasseur mean by "their 
compound elements, if we except their Acid," I am not quite 
sure that I comprehend, indeed I doubt whether I understand it 
at all. "What the "component elements" of an Acid can be, beside 
those that constitute the Acid, I can not conjecture ; nor how 

* Edulcorated signifies sweetened, while Edulcorants as a group of medicines 
are defined to be such articles as "purify the fluids by depriving them of their acri- 
mony." (Hoop. Lex. Med.) But this cannot be the import of the word in this 
place. Here it would seem to mean diluted — a new and far-fetched and probably 
incorrect use ot the word. Whether this peculiar usage is in the original work, or 
is found only in the translation, I know not. 
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these can be spoken of without speaking of the Acid, I know not. 
It is true that the "component elements" of almost all of the veg- 
etable Acids are, not nearly but absolutely the same. The num- 
ber of vegetable Acids used in medicine as Antiphlogistics, that 
are not composed of a compound radical of H. C. acidified by O. 
does not exceed two, so far as I can recollect just at the present 
moment ; and one of these can hardly be said to be sufficiently 
employed for this purpose to be worthy of being mentioned in 
this place. That which immediately precedes, with what I have 
heretofore quoted, contains all the information to be derived from 
Edwards and Yavasseur, in regard to the Antiphlogistics as a 
class. So far as I can judge by what is said of individual Anti- 
phlogistics, these gentlemen seem to consider them as equally 
adapted to the treatment of diseases of exhaustion, and of phlo- 
gistic or entonic diseases. 

Note. — So far as the articles belonging to this class are of chimical-inor- 
ganie origin, I shall in connection with this proem, designate them by the 
names, which, according to the laws of the chimical nomenclature of Guiton 
de Morveau, Lavoisier, Bertholet and Fourcroy, the most accurately express 
their composition, notwithstanding this nomericlature has been so much dis- 
regarded of late, in naming new compounds. It will be obviou^ that in my 
proems, I can not give any synonymy, though subsequently when I come to 
treat of individual articles, I intend to bestow particular attention upon that 
subject, so that every one may find a name to suit his fancy. I am perfectly 
aware that it is customary to speak of the use of the names, which I propose 
to employ as mere anile pedantry ; but it never appeared to me that those 
who entertain such a view, can have well considered the subject. But 
there are very many articles, that have been introduced into the materia 
medica, within the last half century, which have no other names. What 
shall we do with these 1 Shall we devise names for them in conformity 
with some antiquated and exploded nomenclature of chimistry or not? If 
we must choose such a name, what particular nomenclature shall we con- 
form to 1 I think every ©ne will decide that they shall remain with their 
present names. If so, why not make the nomenclature of all other articles 
of chimical-inorganic origin conform to that of these articles 1 All previous 
nomenclatures had certainly become inadequate to the exigencies of a 
department of knowledge so rapidly progressive as chimistry ; and shall we 
retain in medicine, a chimical language, that has been wholly abandoned by 
all scientific chimists ? There was certainly no deficiency of talent and ingen- 
uity exercised in the formation of the nomenclature in question, as has been 
subsequently evinced by the perfection with which it has answered its pur- 
pose whenever and wherever it has been employed. From the time that I 
65 
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first became a public instructor in medicine, my attention was particularly 
turned to the subject of the best nomenclature of the materia medica; and I 
endeavored to ascertain what one was in the most common use. The result 
of my inquiries was, that no author followed any one nomenclature what- 
ever, unless it was this very nomenclature of chemistry, and that of natural 
history ; but their languauge was made-up of parts of half a dozen different 
nomenclatures. As to the language of practitioners of medicine, I never 
met with one whose nomenclature was not a perfect hotch-potch of bad Lat- 
in, bad French and bad English, being attempts at names from every nomen- 
clature of materia medica, that has ever existed, at least with Britons and U. 
S. men. I have often been highly amused at the attempts to use French 
nomenclature, often without any knowledge that it was an attempt at French. 

It seems to be a prevalent opinion among physicians that unless they 
employ the medley of names, that I have described, they can not possibly 
be intelligible ; and I have repeatedly known men who had studied chimis- 
try thoroughly before they studied medicine, and at a time when the regular 
nomenclature was in universal use, bestow far more labor upon the acquisi- 
tion of this jargon, than a thorough knowledge of the regular nomenclature 
had ever cost them ; and after all, they found that the jargon in question was 
not the same, in any two different places. I have repeatedly known medical 
students refuse to study the regular chimical nomenclature at all, because 
they believed they should not be understood if they employed it ; and instead 
of such study, I have known them to attend an apothecary's shop for six, 
nine or twelve months, to become acquainted with the labels merely. After 
getting throHgh with this apprenticeship, they knew what appearance Fol. 
Antkos had to the eye, but they had no knowledge that this substance con- 
sisted of the leaves of Rosmarinus officinalis ; they knew how Rad. Saffron 
appeared to the eye, but they had no notion whatever that this substance is 
the unpulverized root of Cepha'elis Ipecacuanha ; they knew the appearance 
of 01. Coni, but were ignorant that it was the Terebinthinate Essential Oil of 
Abies Canadensis ; they knew the appearance of 01. Pyrolce,h\it they had no 
knowledge that this substance is a true Saline Jilther, the Spirhylate or Oxy- 
spirhylate of Protoxyd of Methygen existing naturally in the plant Gaulthe- 
ria procumbens ; they learned that what is called Precip. Alb. is a white pow- 
der, but never discovered that four different powders of quite different compo- 
sition are called by this name, etc. Such being the fact I shall be perfectly 
contented, and receive it as a compliment besides, to be called a pedant, for 
using a nomenclature of the chimical inorganic articles, in conformity with 
the principles of Guiton de Morveau, Lavoisier, Bertholet and Fourcroy; and 
for using the latest and most improved nomenclature of natural history for 
vegetable and animal-organic articles. If any one educated to medicine 
can not understand or find-out this, as appears to me, the less he says about 
it the better for his own reputation. 

I do not purpose, in this place, to explain the laws of chimical nomencla- 
ture any further than is barely necessary for the illustration of the names 
which I shall have occasion to use ; and I do not do this because I have any 
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new laws to give, but because the study of the long established laws has 
been so much neglected of late, and because so many names have been 
fornied in direct contravention of these laws, when a name in conformity 
with them would have been so much preferable. It is my intention that the 
names which I employ, shall be in conformity with these laws. My explan- 
ation of the laws in question will be more brief, and perhaps less plain, in 
consequence of many omissions, than if I w^ere writing exclusively upon the 
subject of the nomenclature of chimistry. 

In my catalogue of articles belonging to each class, I shall use a name for 
all the elements and compound radicals terminating in um or ium, as euphony 
may require, which is according to the law of the nomenclature upon this 
point. Oxygenium, Sulphurum, Phosphorum, Hydrargyrum, Argentum, Au- 
rum, may be taken as examples of the names of elements in conformity with 
the law of the nomenclature of chimistry. There are three inorganic com- 
pound radicals that consist of only two elements which not only have names 
terminating in um or ium, but more than this, terminating in genium in Latin 
and^en merely in English. The first of these is C? N^ which is called 
Cyanogenium in Latin and Cyanogen in English, i. e. the blue-producer. 
Cyanogen is both a basifying and acidifying compound radical. Its bases 
are therefore called Cyanids, and its acids Cyanacids. Cyanogen is also 
basifiable and acidifiable. Cyanid of Potassium, Cyanid of Sodium, Cyanid 
of Magnesium, etc. are examples of basic compounds produced by 
Cyanogen. In what is popularly called Prussian Blue, the Sesquicyanid ot 
Iron performs the functions of a salifiable base, while the Sesquoxyd of Iron 
performs the functions of an Acid, this salt being a Diferrite or Disoxyferrite 
of Sesquicyanid ot Iron, there being two equivalents of base to one of Acid 
in this Salt, so that the original Prussic Acid was Sesquoxyd of Iron. Cyano- 
ferric Acid, Cyanoferrous Acid. Cyanohydrargyric Acid, etc., are examples 
of Acid or Salifying compounds produced by Cyanogen. I have no knowl- 
edge of any case in which the Cyanid of Hydrogen performs the function ot 
an Acid. There is a compound of one equivalent of Protocyanid of Iron 
1 (Fe] Cyl ) with two equivalents of Protocyanid of Hydrogen 2 (H^ Cy^ ) 
and this has commonly been supposed to be a Bicyanohydrate of Pro- 
tocyanid of Iron. But Protocyanid of Iron is electro-negative in comparison 
with Protocyanid of Hydrogen, and consequently the former is the Acid and 
the latter is the Base of this Salt. Thus all the supposed cases, within my 
knowledge, of Protocyanid of Hydrogen's performing the functions of an 
Acid vanish under examination. 

The second inorganic compound radical consisting of only two elements, 
and having a name terminatmg not only in um but in genium Latin, and gen 
in English is H? N\ and is named Amraidogenium or Ammidogen. — 
Ammidogen means the Ammid producer. In analogy with this, Cyanogen 
should have been Cyanidogen, the Cyanid producer. Oxygen should have 
been Oxydogen, the Oxyd producer, etc. But if Oxygen the Acid producer. 
Cyanogen the Blue producer, etc. are correct, Ammidogen should have been 
Ammonigen the Ammonia or rather the Ammonium producer, since one 
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equivalent of Ammidogen united to one equivalent of Hydrogen constitutes 
Ammonia (incorrectly so called) or Ammid of Hydrogen as the nomencla- 
ture of chimistry now requires it to be called. The term Ammonia, I repeat, 
is very incorrectly applied to Ammid of Hydrogen (ffi + H? W. ). It really 
belongs to Oxyd of Ammonium (H* W. +01). The termination a or ia 
denotes basification by Oxygen as Potassium Potassa; Sodium Soda; Lith- 
ium Lithia; Barytum Baryta; Strontium Strontia ; Calcium Calcia; Magne- 
sium Magnesia ; Aluminum Alumina, etc., in all of which cases the word 
terminating in a or ia denotes a basic Oxyd of the element whose name 
immediately precedes and terminates in um or ium. Ammidogen is ordinarily 
a basifying compound radical, though sometimes it performs the functions 
of a salifiable base. In the last case I think it is not to be considered as 
Ammidogen, but as Hydrogen basified by Nitrogen. I do not now recollect 
any case, in which Ammidogen is an acidifying compound radical, though I 
have a vague impression that I have met with one instance at least, which 
has now escaped from my memory, but might be found by a little pains. If 
there is in fact one instance, there are doubtless more, and probably a con- 
siderable number. I think there are a few examples in which Ammidogen 
is not only basifiable, but acidifiable, but having omitted to record them they 
have escaped my recollection. In the following case it is either basifiable or 
acidifiable and most probably both, since similar compounds are usually 
such. Thus H? ]>n i- H? C^.* 0? is true Benzhylid of Ammidogen, and not an 
Ammid of Benzhyle, as is commonly supposed, because the Ammidogen is 
certainly the electro-positive proximate principle of the compound. 

There is another inorganic compound radical cognate with Ammidogen, 
and composed of the same elements, though in different proportions, and 
having analogies with the compound radicals of H. C. N. 0. which bears an 
abnormal name, and of course requires express specification in this place. I 
here refer to ffi Nl commonly called Ammonium. Ammonium is ordinarily 
a basifiable compound radical : but it is sometimes acidifiable. In the salt 
Mgi CR +ffi Ni CU the Chlorid of Ammonium is certainly the electro- 
negative proximate principle, and consequently the Acid, the Salt being a 
Chlorammoniate of Chlorid of Magnesium. Magnesium is very certainly 
electro-positive not only in regard to Nitrogen, but also in regard to Hydro- 
gen, and therefore Chlorid of Magnesium must be electro-positive in regard 
to Chlorid of Ammonium. 

I doubt not that Bromid, lodid, Sulphid, etc. of Ammonium, would all be 
electro-negative in comparison with the Chlorids, Bromids, lodids, Sulphids, 
etc. of Potassium, Sodium, Lithium, Barytum, Strontium, Calcium, Magne- 
sium, etc. so that we should have Chlorammonic, Bromammonic, lodammonic, 
Sulphammoniac, etc. Acids and doubtless a number of others. We may 
well say therefore that Ammonium is as much acidifiable as basifiable. The 
facts that Ammonium is both acidifiable and basifiabb, and that it may be trans- 
ferred without decomposition from one compound to another, sufficiently proves 
that it is a true compound radical, and not a Disammid of Hydrogen, so far as 
respects its chimical habitudes and relations. The compound radical Ammo 
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nium has considerable analogy with the compound radicals of H. C. N. 0, 
1. It differs in composition from the Alcali, or (as I prefer to call it) Alcaloid 
Ammonia, only in containing one more equivalent of Hydrogen, just as the 
compound radicals of H. C. N. 0. differ from the Alcaloids, with which they 
are cognate. 2. The Alcali or Alcaloid with which it is cognate, contains 
only a single equivalent of Nitrogen, and this seems to be essential to its 
Alcalinity ; and certainly the compound radical Ammonium contains only 
one equivalent of Nitrogen. This is equally true of the vegetable-organic 
Alcaloids and the compound radicals of H. C. N. 0. which are cognate with 
them. 3. The Alcali, or Alcaloid with which it is cognate, is not a salifiable 
base, except rarely in the capacity of Ammid of Hydrogen (or rather Hydro- 
gen basified by Nitrogen) which is equally the fact with the vegetable-organ- 
ic Alcaloids. 4. It is both basifiable and acidifiable. The respects in which 
Ammonium differs from the compound radicals of H. C. N. O. are : 1. It is 
constituted of only two elements instead of four. 2. It is not always a veg- 
etable-organic product.* There should certainly have been some peculiarity 
in the termination of the name of H* W. to distinguish it from a mere ele- 
ment, from other genera of compound radicals, and to mark it as a peculiar 
genus of itself. There should have been some peculiarity also in the body 
of the name, as in the cases of other compound radicals. If Ammonium 
were always a regular ingredient of some living vegetable i. e. a proximate 
principle, a name might have been formed from the name of such plant, with 
an appropriate and peculiar termination. Perhaps the name Chenopodium 
or Caroxylum might have formed a good basis for a more appropriate appella- 
tion for this compound radical ; and from its analogy with the compound radi- 
cals of H. C. N. 0. perhaps the termination inum might have been as much 
to be tolerated as the termination genium or gen for compound radicals of C. 
N. and H. N. and H. C. But it is not now probable that any change will ever 
be made, and we can certainly do very well without any. But for the ve- 
getable-organic compound radicals of two genera at least, something more is 
necessary to the name than a termination in um or ium. According to the 
laws of the nomenclature of chimistry, the names of compound radicals of 
H. C. must be made-up either of the generic or the trivial name of the plant 
producing the compound radical named, with its termination changed to 
genium in Latin or gen in English. Unless the trivial name of the plant hap- 
pens to be a substantive however, it can not enter into the composition of the 
name of a compound radical. Sometimes the generic or trivial name of the 
plant is more or less abridged in the name of the compound radical ; but for 
such abridgment there is no rule, and in my opinion it is always best not to 

* Chenopodium Vulvaria (Linnaeus) and Caroxylum foetidum (De Candolle) in 
their living and healthy state are said to exhale gasseous Ammid of Hydrogen com- 
monly called Ammonia. Does this exist wilhm the plant, or is it formed by the de- 
composition and recomposition of other compounds that are excreted simultaneously ? 
Is it formed by the union of excreted elements presented to each other in a nascent 
state 1 
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make it. The first compound radical of its genus that was named according 
to this law was H? C^?. This exists naturally in Caraphora officinarum 
(Nees) or Laurus Camphora (Linnaeus). The regular name would have 
been Camphorogenium (Latin) or Camphorogen (English) ; but it was need- 
lessly abridged to Camphogenium or Camphogen. In popular language this 
term has been still further abridged. In consequence of writing CamphE. 
instead of Camphogen, the term was first read into Camphen and then 
lengthened into Camphene, in order to conform it to Morphene, Strychnene, 
Kenene, the affected pronunciation of those who endeavor to conform Latin 
and English to French, and that in utter ignorance of genuine and proper 
French. Camphogeninm or Camphogen is then the proper chimical name 
of the compound radical H? C^? which, in common language, is Terebinthi- 
nate Essential Oil of Turpentine ; and all other liquid compound radicals 
(and perhaps gaseous and solid ones) of H. C. should be named in analogy 
with this. I think that the term Essential Oil should be applied only to 
liquid compound radicals of H. C. but Essential Oil is a name not belong- 
ing to the nomenclature of chimistry. Examples of other names according 
to this law are Formicigenium or Formicigen for HI C: commonly called 
Essential Oil of Storax. Perhaps, however, the compound radical called 
Formicigenium or Formicigen differs from the compound radical called 
Styracigenium or Styracigen, notwithstanding they consist of the same ele- 
ments, in the same proportion^ and even in the same number of equivalents. 
If they differ, it will doubtless be found that they have different volumes, for 
with difference of volume, there are different external sensible properties, 
e. g. Limonigenium or Limonigen for W. C? commonly called Essential Oil of 
Lemon and Elemigenium or Elemigen for H* C^ commonly called Essential 
Oil of Elemi. It will be observed that this compound radical consists not 
only of the same elements, in the same proportion, but even of the same 
number of equivalents as the Essential Oil of Lemon. If there is no mis- 
take about the composition, and if in fact they are not identical substances, 
they probably have different volumes ; for a particular volume is always essen- 
tial to these compounds. Other examples are Asarogenium or Asarogen for 
Hfn?C^. commonly called Essential Oil of Asarum, Mi nthagenium orMin- 
thagen for ff? C^? commonly called Essential Oil of Peppermint, Caryophyllo- 
genium or Caryophyllogen for ff? C^ commonly called Essential Oil of 
Cloves,and Cubebogenium or Cubebogen for Wi C^? commonly ealled Essential 
Oil of Cubebs. It is therefore the easiest thing in the world to name a new 
compound radical of H. C. according to the law of the nomenclature of chimis- 
try, since such name should always consist of the generic name of the plant 
producing it, or some times the trivial name, under certain circumstances, 
with its termination changed to genium Latin, and gen English. It is some- 
what of an objection to the termination genium ox gen for the designation of 
this genus of compound radicals, that there are three elements whose names 
have the same termination ; but if the rest of the names are considered, this 
objection is very nearly obviated, if not quite so. Again, it is somewhat of 
an objection to the termination genium, or gen for the designation of this genus 
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of compound radicals, that there are two inorganic compound radicals, of 
essentially different composition, whose names have the same termination ; 
but here again, if the names are considered, the objection is likewise very 
nearly obviated. The compound radicals of H. C. are never basifying and 
acidifying, but probably always basifiable and acidifiable. The number of 
compound radicals of H. C. is very great ; and probably the whole of them 
combine with the basifying and acidifying elements or compound radicals 
forming both salifiable bases and salifying compounds, which it would be out 
of place for me to treat of, in this connexion. In a full account of the 
nomenclature of chimistry, much more would be required upon this subject; 
but what I have just said will be sufficient for my present purpose. 

The compound term Essential Oil is used in chimistry and pharmacy with 
almost as much latitude as the terms stimulant and excitant in the materia 
raedica. The liquid compound radicals of H. C. are called Essential Oils. 
The first group of ^Etheres, viz., those which are composed of compound rad- 
icals of H. C. united with such a small number of equivalents of one of the 
basifying and acidifying elements, that they are not at all sour to the taste, 
whether they happen to be salifying or not, are commonly called Essential 
Oils, though with exceptions. Many of the Camphorae are called Concrete 
Essential Oils. Many anomalous compounds not belonging to any group of 
analogous substances are called Essential Oils ; but these cannot be speci- 
fied in this place. As I shall have occasion very often to mention Essential 
Oils, and perhaps to treat of several quite particularly, I think it may be well 
to say in this place that I shall not use this term with all its vagueness, 
looseness and latitude. In my opinion, this compound appellation, if indeed 
it is to be retained in chimistry, and is to be considered as a part of the 
chimical nomenclature, should be limited and confined to liquid compound 
radicals of H. C. But as so few of this class of bodies in a state of purity 
have ever been analyzed, and as the impurities always contain Oxygen, it is 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge to determine when the 
presence of this element is essential, and when it is accidental. Besides, 
most, if not all the liquid compound radicals of H. C. have a strong affinity 
for Oxygen, and when exposed to the influence of the atmosphere slowly 
and gradually absorb and combine with it, forming Camphorae or ^theres, or 
Acids containing still more Oxygen. For example Camphogenium or Oil of 
Turpentine (H? C^9) by exposure to the influence of the atmosphere, soon 
absorbs and combines with Oxygen, forming a Camphora, Oxyd of Campho- 
gen or Camphogenia (ffi C^H 0\ ) which is common Camphor, a compound 
that is ordinarily basic in relation to strong Acids, though I venture to say 
that it is salifying in relation to certain bases. By still further expo- 
sure to the same influence, it absorbs still more Oxygen, and forms what 
is called Camphoric Acid 2 (HI C^?)+ 0^ so that unless measures are 
adopted immediately before analysis, to free Camphogen or Oil of Tur- 
pentine from the Camphor and the Camphoric Acid which it contains, Oxy- 
gen will always be found in it. The same seems to be equally true of all 
the other Essential Oils, that are compound radicals of H. C. so that the find- 
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ing of Oxygen in an Essential Oil (so called) affords scarcely any evidence 
that Oxygen is essential to such Oil, but it rather indicates that it is contam- 
inated with a Camphor or an Acid of its compound radical H. C. or 
that it is a compound analogous to Benzhylid of Hydrogen, Spirhylid of Hydro, 
gen, Cinnamomhylid of Hydrogen, etc. I doubt whether any Oxydized com- 
pound radical of H. C. can fairly and properly be considered as an Essential 
Oil in contradistinction from iEtheres and Camphorae; and if we call all liquid 
compound radicals of H. C. all ^Etheres of the first group, i. e. all liquid Oxyd- 
ized compound radicals of H. C. all Camphorse, i. e. solid Oxydized com- 
pound radicals when they appear to be held in solution by a liquid compound 
radical of H. C. all compounds of Hydrogen with a compound radical of H. 
C. 0. Essential Oils, we make this term so comprehensive, that it scarcely 
answers the purpose of a name. I can not discover why each of these groups 
of compounds does not require a distinguishing appellation as much as any 
other group of compounds that are the subjects of the science of chimistry. 
What I have just said requires a definition of an ^Ether and of a Camphor. 
An .(Ether generically is a more or less volatile, odorous, pungent and inflam- 
mable liquid, consisting of any compound radical of H. C. united with so 
small a number of equivalents of any one of the eleven basifying and acidi- 
fying elements, that it is not an Acid ; or, it is any liquid compound of any 
one of the iEtheres above described with any Acid. A Camphor generically, 
is any more or less volatile, odorous, pungent and inflammable solid, made-up 
of a compound radical of H. C. united with such a number of equivalents of 
any one of the eleven basifying and acidifying elements that it is not an 
Acid ; or, it is any solid compound of any one of the Camphors above des- 
cribed with any Acid. The only difference between one group of the .^theres 
as a genus, and the Camphorae as a genus, is the fact that the ..Etheres refeired- 
to are liquid, while the Camphorae are solid. The same definition therefore 
is applicable to both, with the variations which liquidity and solidity neces- 
sarily require. Mutato mutando either of the preceding is a definition of the 
other. All the known liquid compound radicals of H. C. beside many that 
have never been insulated, form different specific iEtheres or Camphorse, so 
that Camphora is as much a genus as .^ther, though there can hardly be 
said to be more than one group of Camphorae, while there are several distinct 
groups of .Sltheres. 

According to the laws of the nomenclature of chimistry, the names of 
compound radicals of H. C. 0. must be made-up of the generic or trivial 
name (or at least the root of such name) of the plant producing the com- 
pound radical, with the suffix or termination hylium in Latin or hyle in Eng- 
lish. Unless the trivial name however is a substantive, it can not enter into 
the name of the compound radical. It is not a little remarkable that there 
should have been so much diversity among chimists. as respects the Roman 
letters into which the Greek v\v has been translated. I never could see how 
it is possible to consider any other Roman letters as equivalents of the Greek 
letters of which the word is made-up than hyle ; and yet I have now books 
before me in Avhich it is written oyl, oyle, oil, oile, ul, ule and yle. Now such 
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gross carelessness is certainly very censurable : and if it were as great in 
regard to terms in general would reduce language to a perfect chaos. The 
first compound radical named according to this law was H^ C^* 0? . This 
was obtained from the resin of Styrax Benzoin (Dryander). It was called 
Benzhylium in Latin and Benzhyle in English Only a moderate number of 
compound radicals of H. C. 0. are now known at all ; and the number is 
very small in comparison with the number of compound radicals of H. C. 
I am not apprized that more than about half a dozen are well known. It 
seems however to be the tendency of the chimical authors of the present 
time to apply this set of names to compound radicals of H. C. as well as to 
those consisting of H. C. 0. but this is a great error. It is certainly very 
convenient to have terms that will distinguish two such different groups of 
compounds; and so long as the laws of the nomenclature have made provis- 
ion for such terms, they should certainly be applied with discrimination and 
correctness. In this connexion, it is proper for me to say barely, that this 
genus of compound radicals is not only basifiable and acidifiable, but also 
basifying and acidifying Many of the compounds of compound radicals of 
H. C. with the basifying and acidifying elements, are basic in relation to 
certain Acids, and salifymg or Acid in relation to certain bases. Compounds 
of H. + H. C. 0. I believe, are always both basic and Acid — basic in rela- 
tion to certain Acids, and salifying or Acid in relation to certain bases ; and 
yet. not withstanding"this, these compounds are always reckoned and called 
Essential Oils. 

Benzhylid of Hydrogen is supposed to be a highly active substance; and 
it is considered as being active in a manner quite different from any other 
compound of Benzhyle. Is this equally true of Spirhylid of Hydrogen, 
Cinnamorahylid of Hydrogen, and all other analogous compounds'? This 
question I am unable to answer. Other examples beside that already given, 
of compouml radicals of H. C are Spirhylium or Spirhyle, consisting of 
W Oi 0* . This is sometimes called Salighylium or Salighyle, but with no 
degree of propriety. The compound radical of H? m 0* was first detected 
in the flowers of Spiraea Ulmaria (Linnaeus) and therefore, according to the 
law of chimical nomenclature for compound radicals of this genus, it was 
called by an appellation made-up of the root of the natural history name of 
the plant affordmg it, and the suffix hylium from u\r, (hyle) the material of 
any thing. In the flowers of Spiraea Ulmaria, Spirhyle is found in combina- 
tion with Hydrogen, constituting Spirhylid of Hydrogen or Spirhylohydric 
Acid; for this substance is both a salifiable base and a salifying compound. 
Spirhylium or Spirhyle was therefore the first name imposed on this com- 
pound radical. As this substance was first discovered in Spiraea Ulmaria, it 
was rightly named from this plant. Again, as this substance exists in a 
more simple state of combination in this plant, than in Gaultheria procum- 
bens, it is more proper to name it after Spirsa, than after Gaultheria, on this 
ground. Subsequently Spirhyle was detected in Gaultheria procumbens 
(Linnaeus) in more complex combinations, than in Spiraea Ulmaria. In Gaul- 
theria procumbens the Spirhyle is first combined with Oxygen and thereby 
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converted into Spirhylic or Oxyspirhylic Acid, and this is combined witli 
Protoxyd of Methygen, so as to constitute a Spirhylate of Protoxyd of 
Methygen, which is commonly but erroneously called Oil of Gaultheria. 
But Gaultherhylium or Gaultherhyle would have been a very appropriate 
and less unexceptionable name, if a more appropriate and less exceptionable 
one had not been previously imposed. The mere fact that the substance, 
very incorrectly called Salicina or Salicine may be factitiously decomposed 
and resolved into several new substances, one of which is Spirhyle, and none 
of which have any analogy with the so called Salicine, either in composition, 
external sensible properties, or in occult and medicinal properties, neither 
affords any good reason for changing a good name for a bad one, nor for giv- 
ing it a name derived from Salix, a Willow from which the term Salicine 
was formed, though incorrectly, for the name of the substance to which it is 
applied. 

Cinnamomhylium or Cinnamomhyle, consisting of H^ C? 0? is another 
example of one of these compound radicals, which is perfectly analogous to 
Benzhyle and Spirhyle. By some authors Kinhylium or Kinhyle H? 0? or? 
0\ is mentioned; but with this I am not acquainted. By others Quinhylium 
or Quinhyle H? C^? 0* is mentioned. Neither am I acquainted with this. 
By others still, Camphorhylium or Camphorhyle Wi C^P 01 is mentioned. 
This I know nothing of. Cyanhylium or Cyanhyle is sometimes mentioned ; 
but I do not recollect what is given as its composition, nor can I at present 
refer to any author who treats of it. I might specify several other compounds 
of this sort; but what I have already given are sufficient for examples. I 
consider it as altogether probable that many of the supposed Essential Oils, 
to whose composition Oxygen is considered as necessary, are compounds 
analogous to Benzhylid of Hydrogen, Spirhylid of Hydrogen, Cinnamom- 
hylid of Hydrogen, etc. or in other terms Benzhylohydric Acid, Spirhylohy- 
dric Acid, Cinnamomhylohydric Acid, etc. for all these compounds perform 
the functions both of salifiable bases, and salifying principles or Acids. 

There are a great number of compound radicals of H. C. N. though the 
proportion that has been insulated is small. So far as I know, the laws of 
the nomenclature of chimistry have mnde no provision for regular distinc- 
tive names for this genus of compound radicals. So far as I know, the first 
that was recognized in an insulated state was W. C? W. . As this, in combi- 
nation with 0? produced the Alcaloid Indigotina, and as it existed in several 
species of Indigofera, it seems to have been named Indigogenium in Latin, 
and Indigogen in English, without regard to any other employment of the 
termination genium or gen. It would doubtless have been better to have 
named it Indigothylium, or Indigothyle, since I think that there are certainly 
compound radicals ofAH. C. with each of the eleven basifying and acidifying 
elements ; and if so, they may all with great propriety be named upon one 
common plan, or according to the same method. As there is only a single 
name to be changed, I hope that this will yet be done, and that the analo- 
gous unnamed bodies will have names imposed in conformity with this sug- 
gestion. I have a small list of this sort of compound radicals, that have 
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been insulated now before me, and it strikes me as not a little singular that 
the quantity of Oxygen necessary to convert each of them into an Alcaloid, 
has been ascertained only in the single instance, which I have just specified. 
Nobody seems to have been particularly interested in this subject. There is 
well known to be a large number, that have never been insulated, and which 
are known only as Alcaloids, of which the quantity of Oxygen necessary for 
their Alcalization is perfectly ascertained. 

Alcaloids being once supposed to be basic compounds (though this is now 
considered to be an error) are called by a name made-up of either the gene- 
ric or trivial name of the plant producing them, with its termination changed 
to ina often injudiciously abridged in English to ine. This termination is 
required for two purposes ; as first to distinguish the name of the Alcaloid 
from the plant which produces it, as Sanguinarina from Sanguinaria, and 
second to distinguish Alcaloids from basic compounds that contain no Nitro- 
gen, but consist intirely of H. C. i 0. not being compound radicals of H. C. 
0. Such bases have their names terminating in a or ia simply. The Alca- 
loids always consist of a compound radical of H. C, N. + 0. or in other 
words H. C. N. Alcalified or Alcalized by 0. It has recently been the fash- 
ion with some to leave out the letter n in the termination of the names of the 
Alcaloids, and to name them exactly like the basic compounds consisting of 
H. C. + 0. but I think it is quite important that those two classes of bodies 
should be distinguished by their names, since their composition differs so 
essentially, and their functions still more, the Alcaloids not being salifiable 
bases, while the other class of compounds is always essentially such, from 
the very terms of their definition. Surely salifiable bases, of H. C. + 0. 
should be distinguished in name from compounds of H. C. N. •!- 0. which are 
never salifiable bases. But omitting the n in the termination of the name of 
the Alcaloid, very often renders the name of such Alkaloid identical with the 
name cf the plant from which it is derived, a thing certainly not to be tole- 
rated in nomenclature, when the Alcaloids are so much more active than the 
crude plants affording them. Esenbeckina from Esenbeckia ; Sanguinarina 
from Sanguinaria ; are examples where sinking the n from the name of the 
Alcaloid, makes it identical with the name of the plant affording it. This 
catalogue might easily be much extended, but two examples are as good for 
illustrafion as two hundred. Again, there are a great number of cases in 
which the omission of the n from the name of the Alcaloid, though it does 
not make the name of the Alcaloid perfectly identical with that of the plant 
affording the Alcaloid, yet it makes it so nearly such, as to render such omis- 
sion of the n perfectly inadmissable. The following are examples of this 
sort, viz. Daturina from Datura; Atropina from Atropa; Cinchonina from 
Cinchona; Sabadillina from Sabadilla; Violina from Viola ; Vomicina from 
Vomica; Brucina from Brucea ; Quininafrom Quina; Currarina from Curra- 
ra; Thelna from Thea; Hurina from Hura; etc. Now Daturia is much too 
near Datura ; Atropia much too near Atropa ; Cinchonia much too near Cin- 
chona; Sabadillia much too near Sabadilla; Violia much too near Viola; 
Vomicia much too near Vomica; Brucia much too near Brucea; Quinia 
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much too near Quina ; Cunavia much too near Currara ; Thera much too 
near Thea; Huria much too near Hura; etc Indeed the great body both of 
physicians and apothecaries, in reading such names, would never notice the 
difference between the names of the Alcaloids and the names of the plants 
from which they are derived. I have heard the names to which I am object- 
ing, when used, misread ten times to where I have heard them correctly read 
once. In fact scarcely any apothecaries, and very few physicians know the 
difference in the import of Potassium and Potassa; Sodium and Soda 
Barytum and Baryta; Calcium and Calcia: Magnesium and Magnesia 
Aluminum and Alumina ; etc. Every day of my life I hear these confound 
ed and used one for the other, not only by apothecaries but by physicians 
Medical gentlemen have sometimes remarked to me that I appeared to 
employ the terms Cinchoninura and Cinchonina ; Quininum and Quinina; 
Morphinum and Morphina ; etc. as if there was a difference between them, 
and have seriously inquired if such was the fact. I have often been troubled 
to convince such persons that there could possibly be any difference between 
Chlorid, Bromid, lodid, Sulphid, etc. of Cinchoninum, Quininum, Aricinum, 
etc. and Chlorid, Bromid, lodid, Sulphid, etc. of Cinchonina, Quinina, Aricina 
etc. even if the latter compounds existed or were capable of existence.— 
Such being the fact, I think it highly important that very different compounds 
should not be called by the same sort of names ; and that distinctive names 
should not be changed so as to resemble each other so nearly as to be likely 
to be confounded. I do not think that the utterance of the n in the name of 
the Alcaloids will beat all likely to shorten any man's life, or the omission of 
it to lengthen it. In view of a part only of these reasons. Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son has decided to retain the intire termination ina in the names of the Alca- 
loids, instead of Anglifying them by a change to ine ; and accordingly, in 
his great work on chimistry, he writes Cinchonina. Quinina Aricina, Mor 
phina, Strychnina, Vomicina or Brucina, Veratrina, etc. instead of Cincho- 
nine Quinine, Aricine Morphine, Strychnine, Vomicine or Brucine, Vera- 
trine, etc. and in this, I think he ought to be followed, instead of changing 
these names so that they can scarcely be distinguished from the names of 
the plants which produce them. 

According to the laws of the nomenclature of chimistry, the names of 
compound radicals of H. C. N. 0. take the name of the -Alcaloid with which 
they are cognate, with the change of the termination ina in the name of the 
Alcaloid to inum in the compound radical. It is true that the names of about 
half a dozen of the elements terminate in inum; but this is scarcely an 
objection to this termination for the distinguishing names of this genus of 
compound radicals, when we consider that it does not constitute the sole 
peculiarities of the names, and that the remainder of the names is full as 
distinctive, as the termination. This set of compound radicals is both basi- 
fiabie and acidifiable. All the supposed salts of the Alcaloids, are in fact 
salts of the Oxyds of these compound radicals. I have no actual knowledge 
that the Oxyds of these compound radicals ever perform the functions of 
Acids, though I think it not improbable that they may do so, in conjunction 
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with the Oxyds of the elements near the electro-positive extremity of the 
scale. The Chlorids, the Bromids, the lodids, the Sulphids, etc. of these 
compound radicals, are certainly capable of combining with the Chlorids, 
the Bromids, the lodids, the Sulphids, etc. of a considerable number of the 
elements near the electro positive extremity of the scale, and thus forming 
Salts with them, of which the Chlorids, Bromids, lodids, Sulphids, etc. of 
these compound radicals are certainly the electro-negative proximate princi- 
ple, and consequently the Acid. I have employed in medicine the lodo- 
quininate of lodid of Potassium, and it would be a peculiarly valuable 
medicine were it not lor the exhausting effect of the Potassium in the 
compound. 

For binary compounds of the eleven basifying and acidifying elements or 
compound radicals, the termination of the names of the former will be 
changed into ydum or idum in Latin, and yd or id in English, and the names 
of the latter in the genitive case will precede in Latin, and succede in Eng- 
lish preceded by the preposition of. Oxygen always requires ydum ox yd; 
but all the other basifying and acidifying elements require idum or id. The 
non-acid compounds of the eleven basifying and acidifying elements are 
therefore, in English Oxyds, Fluorids, Chlorids, Bromids, lodids, Sulphids, 
Selenids, Telurids, Nitrogids, Phosphids and Arsenids. The names of the 
basifying compound radicals are changed in their termination, in the same 
manner, in the names of the salifiable bases which they form. I have 
already had occasion to mention Ammids, Cyanids. Benzhylids, Spirhylids, 
Cinnamomhylids, etc. which are salifiable bases, the electro-positive element 
or compound radical of which is rendered basic by combination with Ammid- 
ogen, Cyanogen, Benzhyle, Spirhyle, Cinnamomhyle, etc. 

The number of equivalents of a basifying and acidifying element or com- 
pound radical in a basic compound, when equal with, or predominating over 
those of the basifiable element, or compound radical, is indicated by prefix- 
ing to the name of the former an abbreviation of one of the Greek numerals, 
as prot. before a vowel and proto. before a consonant, deut. or deuto.-trit or 
trUo.-tetart. or le arto.-pempt. or pempto.-hect. or hecto -hebd. or h Mo.-ogd. or 
ogdo.-mnat. or ennato.-decat. or dccato.-elc. When this is to be expressed in 
the name of a salt, these same numerals are to be prefixed to that part of the 
name which is derived from the salifying principle or Acid. When, in a non- 
acid compound of a basifying and acidifying element or compound radical 
with a basifiable oracidifiable element or compound radical, there is no Greek 
ordinal numeral prefixed, it is to be understood either that the number 
of equivalents which enter into its composition is unascertained or unknown 
by the writer or speaker ; or that it is constituted of one equivalent of each 
element or compound radical. In strict propriety, the numeral should never 
be omitted when the number is known, that we may distinguish the cases in 
which it is unknown, from those in which it is a unity. If this had not been 
the plan and intention of the formers of the nomenclature, doubtless they 
would not have employed the numeral jjro^os at all. 
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Sulphurum is one of the eleven basifying and acidifying elements ; and it 
is most probable that all its binary compounds, either with other elements, 
or with compound radicals, are either Acids (not necessarily sour by 
any means) or Bases. Now there are five mere binary compounds of 
Sulphurum with Kalium or Potassium, and all most likely basic com- 
pounds. According therefore to the laws of the nomenclature of chimistry, 
the names of these compounds must be made-up respectively of the 
name of their electro-positive proximate principle in the genitive case, 
followed by the name of the electro-negative proximate principle with its 
termination changed to idum^ and with an abbreviation of one of the Greek 
ordinal numerals prefixed, expressive of the number of equivalents of Sul- 
phurum in the compound. This is converted into English by abbreviating 
the name of the electro-negative ingredient from the termination idum to id, 
and having this followed by the name of the electro-positive ingredient in 
the nominative case but preceded by the preposition of. According to these 
principles, the names of these five compounds should stand as follows, viz. 

1. PoTAssii Protosulphidum ; 

2. PoTASsii Deutosulhidum ; 

3. PoTAssii Tritosulphidum ; 

4. PoTASsii Tetartosulphidum ; 

5. PoTAssii Pemptosulphidum ; 
or in the English of the nomenclature, 

1. Protosulphid of Potassium ; 

2. Deutosulphid of Potassium ; 

3. Tritosulphid op Potassium ; 

4. Tetartosulfhid of Potassium; 

5. Pemptosulphid of Potassium ; 

And yet the names of these five compounds stand as here follow, in a book 
now before me, prepared for the text-book of a public teacher of chimistry 
in a distinguished institution, viz. 

Protosulphuret of Potassium ; 

BiSULPHURET op PoTASSIUM ; 

Tersulphuret of Potassium ; 

quadrosulphuret of potassium ; 

ciuinquesulphuret of potassium ; 
Now the termination uretum Latin, uret English, belongs only to a non- 
basifying and non- acidifying electro-negative ingredient of a binary com- 
pound, as Ferri Carburetum or Carburet of Iron, etc. The prefix bini, or its 
abbreviation U, is not one of the Greek ordinals, which are required here, 
but is a Latin distributive. If the numerals intended to indicate the number 
of the equivalents of the electro-negative ingredient of a basifying com- 
pound, are confounded with those intended to denote the number of equiv- 
alents of the Acid in a Salt, both sets of numerals become useless ; but 
if their proper applications are carefully discriminated and accurately 
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observed, they can be never misunderstood, but will always convey pre- 
cise, definite and important information. The prefix ter is neither a Greek 
ordinal, nor a Latin distributive, but belongs to a different set of numerals, 
viz. the Latin multiplicatives. It is therefore intirely out of place here. — 
Indeed, this set of numerals is not at all employed in chimical nomenclature. 
In the next prefix, viz. quadrOj there are two errors or mistakes. The Latin 
word quadrus is not truly a numeral, but an attribute properly implying 
square; and besides this, o is not the combining termination in Latin. We 
find i, so far as I know, in all cases, except about two, the combining termi- 
nation in this language, as barbiger, armiger, securiger, etc. It will be 
observed that the former part of these three words belong to three declensions. 
Fructifer belongs to still another declension, and if I were to search lor them, 
I doubt not I should find examples from the only other declension. Aque- 
ductus is one of the exceptions to the general rule ; but the other I cannot 
think-of, at present. O is the combining termination in Greek, but not in 
Latin. Quinque the last prefix in the example quoted, instead of being a 
Greek ordinal, as it should be, is a Latin cardinal, a set of numbers not 
employed in the nomenclature of chimistry. I can not discover how there 
could have been more than one other mistake, since there is only one prefix 
that is now correct, viz. the first. 

When a basic compound of a basifying and acidifying element or com- 
pound radical, with a basifiable element or compound radical, is in the pro- 
portion of three equivalents of the former to two equivalents of the latter, 
this proportion is indicated by the prefix sesq. before a vowel, and sesqui before 
a consonant, to the modified name of the basifying and acidifying element or 
compound radical, this prefix should have been duplisesq. or duplisesqui ; and 
the reason why it is not, will be explained hereafter, when I mention the 
application of this same prefix to a different case. When, in a basic com- 
pound, the number of equivalents of the basifiable element or compound 
radical predominates over those of the basifying and acidifying element or 
compound radical, this is indicated by prefixing to the name of the latter 
one of the Greek multiplicative numerals, as dis before a vowel, and di before 
a consonant, tris or tri.-tetrac. or tetraci.-pentac. or pentad. -hexac. or hexaci- 
heptac. or heptaci.-octac. or octaci.-enneac. or enneaci.-decae. or decaci. etc. 
In the name of a Salt these numerals keep this same place, because they are 
employed also to indicate the number of equivalents of the electro-positive 
proximate principle or base of the Salt, when that predominates over the elec- 
tro-negative proximate principle or acid ; and there are no means of distinc- 
tion between these two uses, except the position of the numeral. In the latter 
case it must be prefixed to that part of the name of the Salt, which is 
derived from its salifying proximate principle or acid. Thus for example. 
Nitrate of Disoxyd ot Mercury denotes Hg^ 01 + W. 0^ while Dinitrate of 
Mercury denotes 2 (Hgl 01 ) + 1 (Nl 0^ ) while still Dinitrate of Disoxyd of 
Mercury denotes 2 (Hg? 01 ) + 1 (N^ 0? ). I may as well mention in this 
connexion, though it is somewhat out of place, that these Greek multiplica- 
tive numerals are also used to express the number of equivalents of the base 
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of a Salt, when they happen to predominate over those oF the Acid, as well as 
the number of equivalents of the electro-positive element or compound radi- 
cal in a salifiable base, likewise when they predominate over those of the elec- 
tro negative element or compound radical. From these two different appli- 
cations of this set ot numerals, there is great liability to confusion and error; 
and it is always unfortunate that one set of numerals should be employed in 
two such cases ; but by a proper position of the numeral, a writer or speaker 
may always be correctly intelligible. In the following names, we know that 
dis or di.-tris or iri.-tetraci or tetrac -pentad, or pentac.-h xaci. of hexac. etc. 
have reference to the number of equivalents of the base of the Salt, because 
we find the ordinal proto. which never has reference to anything but the 
number of equivalents of the basifying element or compound radical in the 
electro -positive proximate principle of the Salt. 2 (Pbl 01 ) + 1 (Nl 0? ) is 
a Diprotonitrate of Lead. 3 (Pb^ 01 ) + 1 (Ni 0? ) is a Triprotonitrate of 
Lead. 4 (Pbi 0^ ) + 1 (Nl 0? ) is a Tetraciprotonitrate of Lead. 5 (Pbl 
01 ) + 1 (Ni 0? ) is a Pentaciprotonitrate of Lead. 6 (PW 0^ ) + 1 (Nl 0?) 
■*• 1 (HI 0^ ) is a Unihydrous Hexaciprotonitrate of Lead. But much higher 
numbers are often required, as 20 (Hgl CU ) + 1 (H ) which is an Eicosaciodid 
of Protochlorid of Mercury. Turner calls this compound loduretted Bichlorid 
of Mercury. If he had said lodidized Deutochlorid of Mercury his phraseol- 
ogy would have been less exceptionable for what he desired to say ; though, as 
a matter of fact, it is the Protochlorid of Mercury that enters into the compo- 
sition "of this compound. Even if the Greek ordinal were omitted, we should 
presume that the Greek multiplicative had reference to the number of equiv- 
alents of the base of the Salt, because when it has reference to the number 
of equivalents of the basifying element or compound radical in the electro- 
positive proximate principle of the Salt^ we should give it a different position, 
as in an example given, viz. Nitrate of Disoxyd of Mercury. But it is a 
great inconvenience to have but one set of numerals for two different and dis- 
tinct purposes; and happily the Greek multiplicatives are the only examples 
of this sort, though if inaccurate waiters could have their way, the Greek 
ordinals and the Latin distributives would be confounded together. 

When a basic compound of a basifying and acidifying element or com- 
pound radical, with a basifiable element or compound radical, is in the pro- 
portion of two eqiaivalents of the former to three equivalents of the latter, 
this is denoted by prefixing to the modified name of the basifying and acid- 
ifying element, the abridged term hemiol. before a vowel, and hemiolo. before 
a consonant. This prefix should have been dupHhemiol. or duplihemhh. and 
the reason why it is not, will be explained hereafter, when I mention the 
application of this same prefix to a different case. In the name of a Salt, 
basification by Oxygen, in its electro-positive proximate prmciple will be 
expressed by a change in the termination of the name of the electro-positive 
element into a or ia as euphony may require ; and this name thus changed 
will, in Latin, precede, in the genitive case, the name of the electro-negative 
proximate principle of the Salt, and in English succede it, preceded by the 
preposition of. Potassee Sulphas or Sulphate of Potassa ; Sodae Nitras or 

/ 
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Nitrate of Soda; Calciee Carbonas or Carbonate of Calcia ; Barytas Nitras 
or Nitrate of Baryta: Antimoniae et PotassEe Tartras or Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa ; etc, are examples which will sufficiently illustrate this law of 
chimical nomenclature. Though a change of the termination of the name 
of an element to a or ia denotes that this element is combined with the basi 
fying element Oxygen, yet it is not confined to any particular Oxyd. As a 
Protoxyd is much more commonly a salifiable base than any other Oxyd, 
this termination is most commonly applied to this Oxyd ; but as Disoxyds, 
Sesquoxyds, sometimes Deutoxyds. and occasionally even Tritoxyds are 
basic, this termination may denote either of these ; and yet, when a salifia- 
ble base is any thing but a Protoxyd, a numeral should be employed in its 
proper place to denote the specific Oxyd. We may say, if we choose, Sul- 
phate of Protoxyd of Iron, Sulphate of Sesquoxyd of Iron, and if there were 
a Deutoxyd or a Tritoxyd that was basic, we might say Sulphate of Deutoxyd 
of Iron, and Sulphate of Tritoxyd of Iron. But the same thing may be 
expressed Avith equal definiteness and certainty by saying Protosulphate of 
Iron, Deutosulphate of Iron, Tritosnlphate of Iron, etc. and this is the most 
brief and the most common way. The^econd example, however, cannot be 
expressed in this manner, because Ssaqui is equally applicable to the electro- 
negative element or compound radical of the base of the Salt, and to the 
electro negative compound proximate principle of the Salt. Sesquisulphate 
of Iron might mean 1 (Fe? O; ) + 1 (SI 0? ) or it might mean 2(Fei. 01 ) + 3 
(S; 0^ ) or it might mean 2 (Fe? 0? ) I- 3 (S^ O^ ). These three Salts can be 
named unequivocally as follows, viz. Sulphate of Sesquoxyd of Iron, Sesqui- 
sulphate of Protoxyd of Iron or Sesquiprotosulphate of Iron, and Sesquisul- 
phate of Sesquoxyd of Iron. When a Salt has any other than an Oxygen 
base, the name of such base must always be expressed in full, as Chlorohy- 
drargyrate of Chlorid of Potassium, Chloraurate of Chlorid of Sodium, 
Hemiolohydrargyrate of Cyanid of Mercury or Hemioloxyhydrargyrate of 
Cyanid of Mercury. 

When there is but one Acid of a given acidifiable element or compound 
radical, its name is made-up of an abbreviation of the name of the acidify- 
ing element or compound radical prefixed to the name of its acidifiable ele- 
ment or compound radical, the latter being converted into an attribute by 
changing its termination into icum in Latin or ic in English, preceded in Lat- 
in by the term Acidum, and succeded in English by the term Acid. Acidum 
Fluohydricum or Fluohydric Acid ; Acidum Chlorohydricum or Chlorohy- 
dric Acid; Acidum Bromohydricum or Bromohydric Acid; Acidum lodohy- 
dricum or lodqhyric Acid, Acidum Sulphicarbonicum or Sulphicarbonic 
Acid; Acidum Cyanoferricum or Cyanoferric Acid, will serve as examples 
of this law. When Oxygen is the acidifying element of any Acid, the 
abbreviation of its name as a prefix to the name of the acidifiable element 
or, compound radical, is usually omitted ; but when any other acidifying 
element or compound radical enters into the constitution of an Acid, its 
abbreviated name must always be retained as a prefix to the name of the 
acidifiable element or compound radical, etc. In my opinion, it would have 
67 
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been better if an abbreviation of Oxygen had always been retained; but such 
is not the usage. Chimists write Acidum Chloricum or Chloric Acid, and 
not Acidum Oxychloricum or Oxychloric Acid, Acidum Bromicum or JBromic 
Acid, and not Acidum Oxybromicum or Oxybromic Acid, Acidum lodicum 
or Iodic Acid, and not Acidum Oxiodicum or Oxiodic Acid, Acidum Sul- 
phuricum or Sulphuric Acid and not Acidum Oxysulphuricum or Oxysu!- 
phuric Acid. 

When there are two Acids, and only two, of a given acidifiable element or 
compound radical, with an individual acidifying element or compound radi- 
cal, that which contains the greatest quantity of the acidifying element or 
compound radical, is named as just specified, and that which contains the 
smallest quantity of the acidifying element or compound radical, has the 
name of its acidifiable element or compound radical converted into an attri- 
bute, by changing its termination into osus in Latin and ous in English, the 
name being in all other respects exactly like the preceding. Acidum Selen- 
icum or Selenic Acid ; and Acidum Selenosum or Selenous Acid, will illus- 
trate this law of the chimical nomenclature. This example will likewise 
illustrate another law of the nomenclature. What is now called Selenous 
Acid (Sel + 0? ) was the first, and for some time, the only Oxygen Acid of 
Selenium known. According to the law of the nomenclature, it was then 
called Acidum SeJenicum or Selenic Acid. After a time, another Oxygen- 
Acid of Selenium was discovered, viz. Sel + 0? . As this contained more 
Oxygen in proportion to the Selenium than the Acid previously known, the 
law of the nomenclature required that it should bear the name of Selenic 
Acid, and that the other should take the name of Selenous Acid, and the 
change was made accordingly. Other cases of the same sort have occurred, 
and a similar change of names has been made. Now why is not this law 
always observed ? When there was only one Acid of Chlorine and Oxygen 
known, viz. CU + 0^ it was very properly called Chloric Acid ; but when Ci'. 
+ 0^ was discovered, that compound ought to have taken the name of Chloric 
Acid, and CU + 0? ought to have been called Chlorous Acid. The same is 
true in regard to the Oxygen Acids of Bromine and Iodine. 

When there are three Acids, and only three, of a given acidifiable element 
or compound radical, that which contains the greatest quantity of the acidi- 
fying element or compound radical, is named as if these were but one Acid, 
while that which happens to have been first known of the remaining two, is 
named like the second of only two Acids, and the third is called by one of 
these two names with the prefix hypo according as it contains a greater or 
less proportion of the acidifying element or compound radical than is con- 
tained in the second named Acid. For example Ni + 0? and W. + Of were 
long known before any other Acid of these two elements, and they were 
therefore very properly named Acidum Nitricum or Nitric Acid, and Acidum 
Nitrosum or Nitrous Acid. When W. + O? became known, it was very prop- 
erly called Acidum Hyponitrosum or Hyponitrous Acid. But had N! + 0? 
and Ni + O? been first known, the former would still have been called Aci- 
dum Nitricum or Nitric Acid, the latter would have been called Acidum 
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Nitrosum or Nitrous Acid, and W f 01 would have been called Acidum 
Hyponitricum or Hyponitric Acid. 

II there are four Acids of a given acidifiable and acidifying element or 
compound radical, the name of that Acid which contains the greatest quan- 
tity of the acidifying element or compound radical, is as above specified; 
that Acid which contains the next greatest quantity of the acidifying element 
or compound radical, has the same name with the prefix Ajrpo; that Acid 
which contains the greatest quantity of the acidifying element or compound 
radical, has the name terminating in osum or ous ; and that Acid which con- 
tains the least quantity of the acidifying element or compound radical, has 
the same name with the prefix hypo. At present I know of no acidifiable 
element or compound radical that forms just four Acids with any acidifying 
element or compound radical ; though it is but a short time since Sulphurum 
was known to form a greater number with Oxygen This was the fact when 
Turner, Graham and Kane wrote. As a specification of the constitution and 
the legitimate nomenclature of these four Acids will illustrate the principles 
of the law in relation to just this number, I shall here make it. 

1. SI + 03 Acidum isulphuricum or Sulphuric Acid. 

2. S? ■!• 0? Acidum Hyposulphuricum or Hyposulphuric Acid. 

3. SI + 0? Acidum Sulphurosum or Su'phurous Acid. 

4. S? + 0? Acidum Hyposulphurosum or Hyposulphurous Acid 

If there are five Acids of a given acidifiable and acidifying element or 
compound radical, four of them would bear the same names that are 
employed when there are only four Acids, and either the third Acid in the 
series will have the termination of the name of its acidifiable element or 
compound radical changed to icum or ic, with the prefix svihypo; or the 
fifth Acid in the series will have the termination of the name of its acidifia- 
ble element or compound radical changed to osum or ous with the prefix sub- 
bjpo. Whether the third or the fifth Acid in the series takes the new name 
depends upon the relative times of the discovery of the several Acids. If 
the third in the order of the amount of the acidifying element or compound 
radical, which it contains, should be discovered last, that would take the 
new name; but if the fifth in the order of the amount of the acidifying ele- 
ment or compound radical, which it contains, should be discovered last, that 
would take the new name. If any other in the series should be discovered 
last, the names would be so applied, as would require the least change in 
the names of the previously known Acids. For a time, only four Acids of 
Sulphurum and Oxygen were known, but soon a fifth was discovered. The 
nomenclature for these will illustrate the law for the naming of just this 
number of Acids. 

1. S! + 01 Acidum Sulphuricum or Sulphuric Acid. 

2. S? + O-l Acidum Hyposulphuricum or Hyposulphuric Acid. 

3. Si + 0? Acidum S?ulphurosum or Sulphurous Acid. 

4. S? + 0? ? Acidum Hyposulphurosum or Hyposulphurous Acid. 

5. S? + 0? Acidum Subhyposulphurosum or Subhyposulphurous Acid. 
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The accommodation of the nomenclature to these five Acids, instead of 
four it will be perceived, required only one name to be changed, viz S? + 
0? was required to be called Subhyposulphuric Acid, instead of Hyposul- 
phuric Acid. 

At present, it is well known that both Protoxyd and Deutoxyd of Nitrogen 
some times perform the functions of salifiable bases, at least with a few 
Acids, and some times perform the functions of salifying compounds or Acids, 
at least with certain bcises, as Potassa and Soda. These compounds therefore 
require names as Acids, in order that their Salts may have names. This 
involves a revision of the nomenclature of the compounds of Nitrogen and 
Oxygen, and an application of names, as adapted to five Acids. This would 
be as follows, viz. 

1. Ni T 0\ Acidum Nitricum or Nitric Acid. 

2. Ni + 0^ Acidum Hj-ponitricum or Hyponitric Acid. 
S. N': -^ O'i Acidum Nitrosum or Nitrous Acid. 

4. Nl + 0? Acidum Hyponitrosum or Hyponilrous Acid. 

5. N^ + 0\ Acidum Subhyponitrcsum or Suhhyponitrous Acid. 

At present, likewise, six Acids of Sulphurum and Oxygen are recognized, 
and the legitimate names for this number will illustrate the law for the no- 
menclature of Acids, and will exhibit the changes, which the progress of 
discovery requires, under the existing system. 

Acidum Sulphuricum or Sulphuric Acid. 

Acidum Hyposulphuricum or Hyposulphuric Acid. 

Acidum Subhyposulphuricum or Subhyposulphuric Acid. 

Acidum Sulphurosum or Sulphurous Acid. 

Acidum Hyposulphurosum or Hyposulphuroui Acid. 

Acidum Subhyposulphurosum or Subhyposulphurous Acid. 
This involves a change in the name of only two Acids. 

The laws of the nomenclature make no provision for naming more than 
six Acids of one acidifiable element or compound radical ; and yet there is 
one instance of seven such Acids, and only one, so far as I have knowledge. 
In the case referred-to, the Acids are composed of Carbonum and Oxygen, 
and are as follows, viz. 

1. CI + 0? Acidum Carbonicum or Cariortjc ^c!(^. AdrFixus or Fixed Air. 

2. C? t O? Acidum Hypocarbonicum or Hypocarbonic Acid. Acidum 

Oxalicum or Oxalic Acid. 

3. C! + 0^ Acidum Subhypocarbonicum or Subhypocarhonic Acid. Acidum 

Rhodizonicum or Rhodizonic Acid. 

4. C? t O^' Acidum Carbonosum or Carhonous Acid. The Acid contained 

in what is called Oxalaramid. 

5. C^. ■•■ 0\ Acidum Hypocarbonosum or Hypocarbonous Acid. The Acid 

of what might, by some, be called Carbonamraid (H? Nl ^ 
C\ 0\). Ca^xhonx ?xo\.o\yA\xm ox Protoxyd of Carbon. Oxy- 
dum Carbonicum or Carbonic Oxyd. 

6. C? + 01 Acid,um Subhypocarbonosum or (Suft^/JOcarftonouSiicMi. Acid- 

um Croconicum or Croconic Acid 



1. 


SI + Ol 


2. 


s? ■«■ 0? 


3. 


SI + 0? 


4. 


S? t 05 


5. 


S* + 0! 


6. 


S? + 0? 
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7. CI .■>■ 0? There is no provision among the laws of the nomenclature of 
chimistry for a seventh Acid. Acidum Meliticum or Melitic 
Acid from Melilite or Melite, in which it is contained 
naturally. 
It will be observed that the Acids are arranged according to the proportion 
of the acidifying element or compound radical in comparison with the acidi- 
fiable element or compound radical, that which contains the greatest quan- 
tity being placed highest on the scale, the rest following according to the 
same principle. It will be observed too, that the names have a relative posi- 
tion adapted to this order. 

In the nomenclature of Salts in Latin, the name of the electro-positive 
proximate principle or base, precedes in the genitive case, and the name of the 
electro-positive element or compound radical of the Acid with its termination 
changed from icum to as, or from osum to is succedes in the nominative case 
ot course. In English the name of the Salt is made-up of the name of the 
electro-positive element or compound radical of the Acid, with its termina- 
tion changed from ic to ate, or from ous to ite, succeded by the name of the 
electro positive proximate principle or base preceded by the preposition of. 
Some times the name of the electro-positive element or compound radical 
of the Acid, besides having its termination changed in the name of the Salt, 
is abridged, as Sulphate instead of Sulphurate ; Sulphite instead of Sulphur- 
ite; Phosphate instead of Phosphorate; Phosphite instead of Phosphorite; 
etc. For such abridgements there is neither principle nor rule, but they are 
dependent upon the mere caprice of an author. It would have been much 
better if they had never been made. In Carbonate and Carbonite, there is 
no abridgement, and these terms appear to me to be preferable to Carbate 
and Carbite, which would have been an abridgement in analogy with Sulph- 
ate and Sulphite, Phosphate and Phosphite. By way of illustration of 
the nomenclature oi the Salts in Latin, Oxydum Calcii and Acidum Car- 
bonicum make Calciae Carbonas ; the same salifiable base with Acidum 
Hypocarbonicum makes Calciae Hypocarbonas ; the same base with Acidum 
Subhypocarbonicum makes Calciae Subhypocarbonas ; the same base with 
Acidum Carbonosum makes Calciae Carbonis; the same base with Acidum 
Hypocarbonosum makes Calcia? Hypocarbonis ; the same base with Acidum 
Subhypocarbonosum makes Calciae Subhypocarbonis ; etc. But though 
these names are in strict accordance with the laws of the nomencla- 
ture, and in perfect analogy with other names of Salts, for which there is 
absolutely no substitute, yet it is very rare that any of them, except the first, 
is ever used. The second Acid is commonly called Rhodizonic, and its 
Salts Rhodizonates; the fourth (so far as I know) has no other name as an 
Acid, and its Salt with Ammidogen is called Oxalammid ; the fifth has no 
other name as an Acid ; but as it occurs in a regular series of compounds 
which are confessedly Acids, not only those which contain more Oxygen in 
proportion to their Carbonum, but those which contain less, being unequivo- 
cal Acids, this compound is presumed to be such. But there is supposed to 
be one compound of it with Ammidogen, one with Potassa or Protoxyd of 
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Potassium, and if there is no mistake about this, there are doubtless more, 
which would render its claim to be considered an Acid beyond controversy. 
The sixth Acid is commonly called Croconic, and its Salts Croconates; 
while the seventh has no other name than Melitic, and its Salts are always 
called Melitates, or sometimes by an unfortunate abridgement Melates. 

When in a Salt, the number of equivalents of the salifying proximate 
principle or Acid is equal with, or predominates over the number of equiva- 
lents of the base, this is indicated by prefixing to that part of the name 
derived from the Acid, an abreviation of one of the Latin distributive nume- 
rals as un. before a vowel and uni before a consonant, hin. orhi. ; tern, oxterni; 
quatern.ov quaterni ; quia, or quini ; sen. or seni; septen. or septeni ; octon.or 
octoni ; noven. or noveni : den. or deni ; etc. If a Greek ordinal numeral is 
required at the same time, to indicate the number of basifying elements in 
the base of the Salt, such Greek ordinal numeral must however come 
between the Latin distributive numeral, and that part of the name of the Salt 
derived from its Acid. The application of the Greek ordinals and the Latin 
distributives should never be confounded, as is done by many, since this frus- 
trates the very end and object of having distinct numerals for distinct pur- 
poses. So long as the correct application of these two sets of numerals is 
carefully regarded, we always may know that the Greek ordinals have refer- 
ence to the number of equivalents of the basifying element or compound 
radical in the base of a Salt, and the Latin distributives have reference to 
the number of equivalents of the salifying principle or Acid in the Salt; but 
whenever an author begins to talk about Binoxyds and BicMorids, we never 
can tell whether the prefix bin. or bi. has relation to the number of equiva- 
lents of the basifying element or compound radical in the base, or of Acid 
in the Salt. 

When in a Salt, there are three equivalents of the salifying principle or 
Acid, to two equivalents of base, this is denoted by prefixing Sfsq. or Sesqui 
(according as the word to which it is prefixed begins with a vowel or a conso- 
nant) to that part of the name of the Salt, which is derived from the Acid. 
When this term was first chosen, it was supposed that an eqnivalent of the 
Salt consisted of one equivalent and a half of Acid, to one equivalent of 
base. When this error was corrected, the name should have been corrected 
into the T^refix duplisesqui ; but this has never been done, and in all proba- 
bility never will be. When in a Salt, there are three equivalents of the base 
to two equivalents of the salifying principle or Acid, this is denoted by pre- 
fixing hemiolo. before a consonant, hemiol. before a vowel, to that part of the 
name which is derived from the Acid. This should properly be duplihemiolo. 
but it is not so, and probably never will be. 

The prefix Super to the name of a Salt denotes merely that there is a 
greater number of equivalents of the Acid than of the base. This prefix 
should only be used generically. Thus, we may say correctly that there are 
two Superhypocarbonates or Superoxalates of Potassa, viz. the Binhypocar- 
bonate or Binoxalate, and the Quaternhypocarbonate or Quaternoxalate. 
We may also very properly speak of one of the Superhypocarbonates or 
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Superoxalates of Potassa. When, however we have occasion to speak of 
one of these Salts specifically and definitely, the proper numeral denoting 
which of these Salts we intend, should always be employed. It is never 
worth while to write or speak of Supercarbonate of Potassa or Supercarbon- 
ate of Soda, because this language leaves it doubtful whether we intend the 
Sesquicarbonate or the Bicarbonate. It is always better to write and speak 
of Bitartrate of Potassa than of Supertartrate of Potassa, though there is but 
one Supertartrate of Potassa in common use, or kept in the shops The 
prefix Sub to the name of a Salt, denotes merely that there is a greater num- 
ber of equivalents of the base than of the Acid. This prefix also should 
only be used generically. Thus we may say correctly that there are three 
Subacetates of Lead in common use, viz. the Disacetate, the Trisacetate 
and the Hexacacetate We may also very properly speak of one of the 
Subacetates of Lead. When however we have occasion to speak of one of 
these Salts specifically and definitely, the proper numeral denoting which 
of these Salts we intend, should always be employed. In short, the remarks 
that I have just made in regard to the use of the prefix Super, are equally 
applicable to the use of the prefix Suh. Chimical writers sometimes men- 
lion Superoxyds, Superchlorids. etc. and Suboxyds, Subchlorids, etc. In 
these cases also Super denotes the predominance of the electro-negative ele- 
ment or compound radical, while Sub denotes the predominance of the elec- 
tro-positive element or compound radical. This application of these prefixes 
is still more objectionable than their application to Salts. The proper nume- 
ral as a prefix, is always very greatly to be preferred, as it gives definite and 
precise information, while the prefixes Super and Sub often leave room for the 
question which of the Super Salts or which of the Sub Salts. If there is but 
one, it is far better to use the proper and precise numeral, which gives all the 
information needed or desired. 

We frequently meet with the prefix Per to Oxyds, Chlorids, Bromids, 
lodids, Sulphids, etc. As I never use it, I might well be exonerated from 
explaining it ; but I will just state that it is used to imply that Oxyd, which 
contains the greatest proportion of Oxygen in comparison with the other 
element or compound radical; and so with the Chlorids, Bromids, lodids, 
Sulphids, etc. Now a Peroxyd may be a Disoxyd, a Frotoxyd, a Sesquoxyd, 
a Deutoxyd, a Tritoxyd, a Tetartoxyd, a Pemptoxyd, etc. and so of the Chlo- 
rids, Bromids, lodids, Sulphids, etc. Persulphid of Potassium is a Pempto- 
sulphid. Now I cannot perceive that such a term is of any service what- 
ever, and I think that the proper numeral ought always to supersede its use. 
The numeral gives definite and valuable information. 

I believe that I have now explained the nomenclature of chimistry so far 
as 1 shall have occasion to employ it. though what explanation I have made 
constitutes but a small proportion of the whole. An explanation of the whole 
would be out of place in this work, even if what I have already given is not. 
This subject ought to have preceded all consideration of any individual 
class of medicines ; but the requests for it did not reach me in such a shape 
as to lead me to think of complying with them, till the printing of the proem 
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to the Antiphlogistics was begun. So tar as its utility is concerned, it is 
immaterial whether it precedes this proem, or is printed as a note to it, 
immediately preceding the first catalogue of chimical names. 

The Antiphlogistics may very properly be distributed into four 
turmae or groups, thus : 

T U E M A PRIMA, 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA DEPLETORIA. 

TUKilA SECUNDA. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA ACIDA. 

TURMA TERTIA, 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 

TURMA QUARTA, 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA ^THEREA. 

1. ANTIPHLOGISTICA DEPLETORIA. 

Sanguinis Depletio. 

Catharsis a Salijbus Antiphlogisticis. 

Depletion of Blood though it caunot be called an article of 
medicine, is nevertheless a most important remedial process, and 
one whose principal, indeed sole effect (with the exception of the 
shock, or strong impression upon the system which it may be 
made to produce) is that of a powerful Antiphlogistic. It is there- 
fore not only proper, but necessary that it should be treated-of in 
a work on the materia medica, since in fact there is no other 
appropriate place for it. As a process of the materia medica it 
should stand at the very head of the Antiphlogistics. 

Catharsis by the Antiphlogistic Salts very much augments the 
effects of these agents ; but catharsis by JSTon- Antiphlogistic arti- 
cles can not be made Antiphlogistic, though it is usually more or 
less exhausting ; but this topic belongs else where, and will be 
treated-of in its proper place. 

Emesis which, by some, has been considered as an Antiphlo- 
gistic process, is certainly not truly such. Neither are Ptyalism 
or Salivation, Chrempsis or Expectoration, Blennagogia or Blenna- 
gogy. Diuresis, Diaphoresis, etc. Antiphlogistic processes, though 
sometimes they are erroneously considered as such. It may be 
considered as a general rule that all those vegetable Acids, which 
are often found in considerable quantities in a free state, or in the 
form of hin. or quatern. Salts of Potassa, possess decided Anti- 
phlogistic power. It is likewise a general rule that all the Salts 
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of Potassa, Soda, Magnesia and Calcia, that are soluble in water, 
and do not contain Acids possessing other powers, which are 
incompatible with, or transcend an Antiphlogistic power, are 
decidedly Antiphlogistic. The same is equally true of the Salts 
of Oxyd of Ammonium, only the Carbonates possess such a degree 
of Oresthetic power, as to prevent them from being used with 
sufficient freedom within a short time to be of any service in an 
acute phlogistic disease. These Salts however, actually possess a 
sufficient degree of exhausting power to render them efficient Anti- 
plilogistics provided their Oresthetic operation did not prevent 
their employment in phlogistic diathesis. What I state, not only 
may be, but actually has been abundantly proved by the exhaust- 
ing effects of a protracted use of these Salts in non-phlogistic dis- 
eases. I have witnessed such cases myself, and there are such 
upon the records of medicine. Exhaustion so produced is com- 
monly said to be occasioned by excess of stimulus, and it is called 
indirect debility. But in this sense, I deny that there is any such 
thing as indirect debility ; and I insist that these Salts are as 
directly exhausting as Nitrate of Potassa, Catharsis by Sulphate 
of Soda, or even Depletion of Blood ; and I deny that these Salts 
are any more Antisbestic than the agents and processes just men- 
tioned. 

Most, and probably all of the saline Cathartics, if administered 
in moderate or small and uniform doses, at regular and sufficiently 
short intervals, but in a quantity short of that, which will produce 
immediate purging, operate efficiently as Antiphlogistics ; and if 
they are pushed so far as to keep the intestines in a continuously 
lax state, even though they should not produce active evacuations, 
the Antiphlogistic effects will be thereby materially increased. 
Nitrate and Chlorate of Potassa may be considered as the best 
types of the pure saline Antiphlogistics, which in their ordinary 
doses and quantities in the twenty-four hours, are practically pure 
Antiphlogistics. In consequence of the preponderance of this 
over their other powers, we never perceive any effects from the 
latter in ordinary practice. Orsesthesis is never indicated along 
with Antiphlogistication ; and indeed the former may be consid- 
ered as medicinally incompatible with the latter. Euphrasy is 
never indicated along with Antiphlogistication, and in part, it may 
be considered as incompatible with the latter. All the ^theres of 
68 
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the several sorts, with only a single exception (viz. Unihydrite of 
Protoxyd of Etherogen or Alcohol.) are more or less exhausting 
and would doubtless be good Antiphlogistics if they did not pos- 
sess such a degree of Euphrenic and Oresthetie power, as to inter- 
fere with their employment in phlogistic diathesis for their 
exhausting or Antiphlogistic effects. But one ^ther is actually 
employed in practice as an Antiphlogistic (viz. Hyponitrite of 
Protoxyd of Etherogen, formerly called Spiritus Nitri dulcis, or 
Sweet Spirit of Niter) and this possesses only a very moderate 
degree of Euphrenic or Oresthetie power, so moderate that no 
effect is perceived from either of these powers, when it is used with 
the greatest freedom necessary for its Antiphlogistic operation. 
It is however only a feeble Antiphlogistic. I have not the least 
doubt that Tritochlorid of Formicigen or Chloroform (so called) 
might be used as an Antiphlogistic. It is true that it appears to be 
both more Euphrenic and more Oresthetie than Hyponitrite of Prot- 
oxyd of Etherogen, but then it seems to be considerably more 
exhausting in proportion. However, I have never known it employ- 
ed as an Antiphlogistic, but from the very considerable amount 
of debility that I have known it produce, when taken as a Stimu- 
lant, and that within a short time, I can not doubt that it would be a 
better Antiphlogistic than Hyponitrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen. 

II. ANTIPHLOGISTICA ACIDA. 
VEGETABILIA-ORGANIOA. 

Neuragica, Oraesthetica. 
( AciDUM Hypocarbonicum, 
( Acidutn Oxalicum. 

AciDUM Tartaricum. 

AciDUM Malicum. 

AciDUM CiTRICUM. 
AciDUM ACETICUM. 

AciDUM Carbonicum. 
There are doubtless numerous other vegetable-organic Acids 
that might be as usefully employed as Antiphlogistics as these I 
have specified ; but they are either not as abundant, or not as 
conveniently obtainable. But after all, Tartaric, Malic and Citric 
Acids may be considered as the best types of the vegetable-acid 
Antiphlogistics. As ordinarily used, no neuragic or oresthetie 
effect is produced, so that for all practical purposes, they may be 
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reckoned as pure Antiphlogistics, There are no vegetable Anti" 
nhlogistics except those which are such, in consequence of containing 
some of the Antiphlogistic vegetable Acids, or some of the Anti- 
phlogistic Salts, that are employed for this purpose, in a separate 
state. Very many plants abound in uncombined Acids in such quan- 
tities as to be thereby rendered most unequivocally Antiphlogistic. 
AoiDUM Hypocakbonicum vel Acidum Oxalicum^ is said to 
be contained in 

OxALis AcETOSELLA. {Linn.) 
? OxALis Americana. {Big. De Cand.) 
?OxALis STRicTA. {Linn.) 
?OxALis YioLACEA. {Linn.) 
OxALis coRNicuLATA. {Linn) 
?RuMEx AcETosA. {Linn.) 
?RuMEx AcETOsELLA. {Linn) 
Pelargonium acidum. {Sw. Geran.) 
?CicoNiUM ACETOSUM. {Sw. Geran) 

?ClC0NIUM OXTPHYLLUM. {Golv. Gat.) 

CiCER Arietinum. {Linn.) 
[Tk Thorn. Chim. 6th Edit. 1818. Vol. iv. Pgs. 11 cfe 12.) 
I believe that the Hypocaebonic or Oxalic Acid always exists in 
plants in combination with Potassa in the form of Binhypocar- 
bonate or Binoxalate of Potassa. Scheele is said to have enume- 
rated twenty-two roots and fifteen barks, in which he found 
Hypocarbonic or Oxalic Acid. 
Acidum Tartaricum is said to be contained in 

?0XY00CCU8 MACROCARPUS. {PuTsh.) 

YiTis ViNiFERA. {Linn.) 
?MoRus NIGRA. {Linn.) 
?MoRus RUBRA. {Linn.) 

MoRUS ALBA. {Linn.) 

Rheum Rhaponticum. {Linn.) 

Rhus Coriaria. {Linn.) 

Rhus Typhina. {Linn.) 
according to Thomas Thompson. {Ibidem, Pg. 12-13. 
Acidum Malicum is said to be contained in 

Beeberis vulgaris. {Linn) 
?Berberis Canadensis. {Pursh) 

Sambucus nigra. {Linn) 
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?Sambucus Canadensis. {Linn.) 
?Sambtictj8 pubens. {Mich.) 
?Sambucus Ebultjs. {Linn.) 

SoKBUs Aucuparia. {Linn.) 
?SoRBus DOMESTicA. {Linn.) 
?SoKBus Americana. {Picrsh.) 
Malus communis. {L)e Cand. Fl. Gal.) 
Prunus spinosa. {Linn.) 
?Prunus Americana. {Marshall) 
Prunus Domestioa. {Linn) 

—Ibidem, Pg. 12-13. 
AciDUM CiTRicuM is Said to be contained in 

1 Citrus Medica. {Risso and De Cand.) 

Citrus Limonum. {Risso and De Cand.) 
? Citrus acida. {Hortus Bengalensis.) 
? Citrus Limetta. ( Risso and De Cand.) 
Citrus Bigaradia. {Duham. and Risso.) 
Citrus Aurantium. {Risso and De Cand) 
Citrus Decumana. {Linn, and De Cand.) 
Citrus Margarita. {Linn, and De Cand.) 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idjea. {Linn.) 
Rosa Canina. {Linn.) 
SoLANUM Dulcamara. {Linn.) 
Cerasus Padus. {Linn.) 

—Ibidem, Pg. 12-13. 
Tartaric and Malic Acids are said to be contained in 
Agave Americana. {Linn.) 
I Agave Mexicana. {La March.) 

— Ibidem, Pg. 13. 
Malic and Citric Acids are said to be contained in just about 
equal proportions in 

RiBES RUBRUM. {Linu.) 

? RiBES album. 

? RiBES NIGRUM. (Linn.) 
? RiBEs floridum. (Z(' Her.) 

RiBEs Grossularia. {Linn.) 

Fragaria vesca. [Linn.) 
? Fragaria Virginiana. {Linn.) 
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?FRAGARrA ELATIOR. {WUld.) 

Vaccinium Myrtillus. [Linn.) 
Rdbus Id^ius. (JLinn.) 
? RuBus STRiGosus. (Mich.) 
?RuBus occiDENTALis. (Linn.) 
? RuBUs Cham«morus. (Linn.) 
^RuBus viLLosus. {Aiton.) 
? RuBus Canadensis. (Linn.) 
?RuBus TRiviALis. (^Mich.) 
Crat^gus Aria. [Linn.) 
Cerasus hortensis. (Salisb. or F. Gray.) 
Cerasus Avium. [Salisb. or F. Gray.) 

—Ibidem, Fg. 12-13. 
Tartaric, Malic, and Citric Acids are said to be contained in 
Tamarindus Indica. (Linn.) — Ibidem, Pg. 13. 
Tartaric and Citric Acids are said to be contained in 
OxYcoccus PALusTRis. (Persoon.) 

—Ibidem, Pg. 12-13. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA ACIDA. 

VEGETABILIA— ORGANICA. 

Nenragica, Oraestlietica. 
Sued Vegetabiles, — 

FJRUCTUS. 
Citrus Medica. (Risso and De Cand.) 

Citron Tree. 
Citrus Limonum. (Risso and De Cand.) 

Lemon Tree. 
Citrus acida. [Hort. Bengal.) 

Lime Tree. 
Citrus Limetta. (Risso and De Cand.) 

Bergamotte Tree. 
Citrus Bigaradia. (Duham. and Risso.) 

Myrtle-leafed Orange Tree. 

Seiille Orange Tree. 

Bitter Orange Tree. 
Citrus Aurantium. (Risso and De Cand.) 

China Orange Tree. 
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Sweet Orange Tree. 
Citrus Decumana. {Linn, and De Cand.) 

Shaddock Tree. 
Citrus Margarita. {Lour, and De Cand.) 

Sweet Lemon Tree. 
Punica Granatum. {Linn.) 

Pomegranate Tree. 
OxYcoccus macrocarpus. (Pursh.) 

Large Craneberry Plant. 
OxYcoccus palustris. (^Persoon.) 

Small Craneberry Plant. 
Berberis vulgaris. (Linn.) 

European Berbery Tree. 
Berberis Canadensis. {Pursh.) 

Southern Berbery Tree. 
Ribes rubrum. {Linn.) 

Red Currant Bush. 
Ribes album. 

White Currant Bush. . 
Ribes nigrum. {Linn.) 

European Black Currant Bush. 
Ribes floridum. (Z/' Herit.) 

American Black Currant Bush. 
Ribes Grossularia. (Linn.) 

Goose Berry Bush. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. {Linn.) 

Bull Berry Bush. Wine Berry Bush. 
Vaccinium ViTis-IOiEA. (Linn.) 

Red Whortle Berry Bush. 
Fragaria vesca. {Linn.) 

European Straw Berry Plant. 
Fragaria Virginiana. (Linn.) 

United States Straw Btrry Plant, 
Fragaria elatior. (IViltd.) 

Haut- Bois Straw Berry Plant. 
RuBus Td^us. {Linn.) 

Rasp Berry Bush. 
RuBus strigosus. {Mich.) 

Red Rasp Berry Bush. 
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RuBUS occiDENTALis. {Linn.) 

Black Rasp-Berry Bush. 
RuBus Cham^morus. {Linn.) 

Cloud-Berry Bush. 
RUBUS VILLOSUS. {Aitou.) 

High Black-Berry Bush. 
RuBus Canadensis. {Linn.) 

Dew-Berry Bush. 
RuBus TRiviALis. {Mich.) 

Dew-Berry Bush. 
ViTis ViNiFERA. {Linn.) 

Common Vine. 
Rosa Canina. {Linn.) 

Dog Rose Bush. Hip. Hep. 
SoLANUM Dulcamara. {Linn.) 

Bitter Sweet. Woody Nightshade. 
Sambucus nigra. {Linn.) 

European Black Elder Bush. 
Sambucus Canadensis. {Linn.) 

New England Elder Bush. 
Sambucus pubens. {Mich.) 

Red Elder Bush. 
Sambucus Ebulus. {Linn.) 

Dwarf Elder Bush. 
SoRBus AucuPARiA. {Linn.) 

Rohan Tree. Quicken Tree. 
SoRBUs domestica. (Linn.) 

Sorb Tree. Servis Tree. 
SoRBCS Americana. {Pursh.) 

American Rohan Tree. 
Crat.'Egus Aria. {Linn.) 

White Beam Tree. 
Malus communis. {De Cand. Fl. Gal.) • 

Apple Tree. 
Cerasus hortensis. {Salisb. or F. Gray.) 

Garden Cherry Tree. 
Cerasus Padus. {Linn.) 

Hedge Cherry Tree. 
Cerasus Avium. {Salsb. or F, Gray.) 

Bird Chirry Tree. 
Prunus spiNosA. (Linn.) 
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Sloe-Tree. 
Prunus Americana. (Marshall.) 

Red Plum Tree. Yellow Plum Tree. 
Prunus domf.stica. (Linn.) 

Common Plum Tree. 
MoRus nigra. (Linn.) 

Black Blulberry Tree. , 
MoRus rubra. (Linn.) 

Red Mulberry Tree. 
MoRus alba. (Linn.) 

White Mulberry Tree. 
PLANTS. 
OxALis Acetosella. (Linn.) 

Wood Sorrel (Shamrock ?) 
OxALis Americana. (Big. and De Cand.) 

Wood Sorrel. 
OxALis stricta. (Linn.) 

Wood Sorrel. 

OXALIS ViOLACEA. (Litlt.) 

Wood Sorrel. 
OxALis coNicuLATA. (Linn.) 

Wood Sorrel. 
RuMEx Acetosa. (Linn.) 

Sorrel. 
RuMEX Acetosella. (Linn.) 

Small Sorrel. 
Pelargonium acidum. (Sw. Geran.) 

fCicoNiuM ACETOSUM. (Sw. Geran.) 
Pelargonium acetosum. (Ait.? Dc Cand.) 
Geranium acetosum. (Linn.) 

f CiCONIUM OXYPHYLLUM. (Colv. Cat.) 

J Geranium miniatum. (Andrews's Geran.) 
« j ? Pelargonium oxyphyllum. (De Cand.) 

L ? Pelargonium Ictvigatum. (L' Herit.) 
CiCER Arietinum. (Linn.) 
Agave Americana. (Linn.) 
Agave Mexicana. (La Marck.) 
Rheum Rhaponticum. (Linn.) 

PULP A FRUCTUS. 
Tamarindus Indica. (Linn.) 
Tamarind Tree. 
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INFUSUM FfiUCTUS. 

Rhus TypHiNA. (Linn) 
Stages Hum Sumach. 

Rhus glabra. {lAnn.) 
Sintiith Sumach. 

Rhus Ct)PALi.iNA. (Linn.) 
Mountain Sumnr.h. 

Rhus Cokiakia. (Linn.) 
TunntVb Sumach. 
For employment in medicine and as Antiphlogistics, these acid 
juices usually require more or less dilution, in some instances 
but a little, in others a great deal ; and t»tten they are made more 
agreeable by the addition of a little of the best refined Sugar. 
Fur all diseases exceptthose of a plilogistic character, these juices 
would be far better fur the digestible and nutritious matter, which 
they contain; but in exquisitelj^ phlogistic diathesis, I doubt 
whether this circumstance gives them any superiority over the 
pure Acids suitably diluted. But this digestible nutritious mat- 
ter is a substitute for considerable dilution. Those who em{)l()y 
the vegetable Acids and these juices, equally in non^phlogistic 
and nun-atunic, and even in positively atonic diseases, have often 
noticed the superiority, as respects kindness of operation, of the 
Vegetable Juices over the pure Acids, though ever so much 
diluted ; but I do not recollect that any body has ever remarked 
the superiority of the pure Acids, if only diluted enough, in 
exquisitely phlogistic cases. 

Tiie preceding list of vegetables whose juices are acid and are 
employed as Antiphlogistics, may be deemed unnecessarily large 
by some, and not sufficiently extensive by others. At this moment, 
I have before me one Euro] ean work on materia medica, that has 
seventy-five additional articles of this character and class, and 
an other work that I should judge had as many more ; but inter- 
spersed in an alphabetical order, with other articles belonging to 
all the other classes, so that I have not been at the trouble to num- 
ber them. The articles, which I have selected, with only about a 
dozen exceptions, are such as are easily obtainable in the northern 
and middle U. S. A. Perhaps equally valuable articles may be 
in use at the South and iu the West ; but what I have specified I 
trust will be sufficient to illustrate the subject amply and fully. 
69 
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ANTIPHLOGISTICA ACIDA. 

AMMALIA-ORGANICA. 

Neuragica, Orsesthetica. 
AciDUM Lacticum. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA ACIDA. 
CHIMICA-INORGANICA. 

ISTeuragica, Drsesthetica. 
AciDUM Chloricuw. 
AciDCM Chlorosum. 

AciDUM SULPHURICUM. 
AciDUM NiTRrCUM. 

AciDUM Chloroxynitricum. 
AciDUM Phosfhoricum. 
AciDUM Chlorohydricum. 

AciDUM BORACICUM. 

Salts usually derive their medicinal characters from their 
bases, because these are far oftener medicinal, and medicinal in 
such a way as to retain their powers, in their Salts. But some- 
times Salts derive prominent peculiarities of power from their 
Acids. IJowever, Salts of the same base often possess powers, 
which can not be ascribed to the diversity of the Acids, which 
enter into their constitution. There is apparently no difference in 
the medicinal powers of Sulphuric and Nitric Acids, by which 
we can explain the fact that Sulphate of Potassa is Cathartic and 
Nitrate of Potassa is destitute of this power, at least to such a 
degree as to be available in medicine for this purpose. I shall 
therefore found my genera of the Salts upon their base, and my 
species upon their Acid. In a few instances however, when a 
group of Salts with different bases derives its most important 
power or powers from a particular Acid, I may perhaps arrange 
such groups into genera founded on the Acid, the species being 
founded upon the base. 

The ANTIPHLOGISTICA Salina may be subdivided into three 
groups, viz. 

1. ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 

NON-EVACUANTIA. 

Neuragica, Orsesthetica. 

2. ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 

CATHAETICA. 

Neuragica, Oreesthetica, 
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3. ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 
NAUSEANTIA, EMETICA, CATHARTICA. 

Neuragica, Oraesthetica. 

Nitrate and Chlorite of Potassa may be considered as the best 
types of the non-evacuant saline Antiphlogistics. As ordinarily 
used, no neuragic or oresthetic effect is produced, so that for all 
practical purposes they may be reckoned as pure Antiphlogi -tics. 
John Murray says that "Nitrate of Potassa is an example of a 
Refrigerant" (i. e. an Antiphlogistic) "acting by the sensation of 
cold it produces in the stomach, which is eqaivalent to a partial 
abstraction of stimulus, which being extended by sympathy to the 
heart, occasions a transient reduction in the force of the circula- 
tion, and by this, or by a similar sympathetic affection, causes a 
sensation of cold over the body." Murray continues, "it excites 
a sensation of cold in the stomach even when taken dissolved, 
and still more in the solid state; and this is followed by reduc- 
tion in the number and force of the" (arterial) "pulsations." 
"Hence" (Murray says) "Nitrate of Potassa acts more suddenly 
than the other Refrigerants" (Antiphlogistics) "and is more tran- 
sient in its operation." "But" he adds, "it may also operate in 
some degree more permanently in the same manner as the Yege- 
table Acids ; as it is probable, from the florid color it gives to the 
blood, that it parts with Oxygen readily." {John Murray''s Syst. 
Mat. Med. from UhEdinb. Edit. JY. Jor^lSSS, Refrigerants., 
Pg. 262.) I esteem the whole of these notions as utterly chimerical. 
I do not think that any portion of them is true ; but I have already 
repeatedly stated my objections to them. I do not think that 
there is any foundation whatever for the opinion that the exhaust- 
ing effects of Nitrate of Potassa are more transient than any other 
non-evacuant Antiphlogistic ; nor for the opinion that it operates 
in two ways as an Antiphlogistic, its effects being less permanent 
from one mode and more permanent from the other. I do not 
think that the florid color which it gives to the blood, is of any 
more importance to its medicinal effects, than the florid color 
which Carmine gives to the face, when it is applied with a pencil. 

It is to be remarked that those Salts of the following group, 
whose electro-negative proximate principle, or in one word Acid, 
is of vegetable-organic origin, as Hypocarbonic or Oxalic, Subhy- 
pocarbonous or Croconic, Acetic, Malic, Citric, etc. are less 
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perfectly non-evaciiant than the rest. In fact, when used freely 
they are sub-cathartic, in view of which fact, I once made them a 
distinct group. This arrangement I abandoned however, on the 
grounds that they could not be employed to any useful purpose 
as Cathartics, and that the group, in which I have merged them, 
if taken in inordinate doses and quantities, is likewise sub-cath- 
artic, though less so than the group in question. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 

NON-EVACUA.NTIA. 

Neuragica, Orsesthetica. 

PoTASSiE NiTRAS ANHYDKUS. 
PoTASSiE livPOMTRAS ANHYDRUS. 
P<»TAS>^ ChLORIS ANUVDRlIS (K'. 0\ + Cl^ O?.) 
PoTASSiE ChLOBAS ANHYDRUS (KJ 0} + Cl? 01.) 
PoTA>SjE PiCAItBONAS ANHYDHllS. 
PoTASSj: BiCARBONAS U.^HYDRUS- 
( PoTASSiE SUBHYPOCARBONIS, ) g.^jHYDRUS. 

( ri'iasscB C'uconas, ) 

i Potass^ Hypocarbonas, ) ^^^^^^^^^^ 

\ Futusi>CB (Jxuias, ) 

i PoTA.S^ B.NHYPnCARBONAS, ) ^^^^,^^^^_ 

\ rotas CB Iniuixolus, ) 

j i;;>rA.S^ QUATKUNHYPOCARBONAS. ) ^p^^^,^^.^^^^ 
PltTASSyE Bo ASS ANHYDRUS. 

PoTvsSiE Bib ras anhydrus. 
Potass^ Acktas binhydri s. 

PoTA>SiE BiNACETAS SKNHYDRUS. 
PoTASSiE MaLAS ANHYDRUS. 
PoPASSjE BiMALAS ANHYDRUS. 
PoTASSjE CiTRAS ANHYDRUS. 

( Potass^ Formicicas, ) 

Id, r i ANHYDRUS. 

( JrutasscB Jrormas, } 

( SoDiE NiTRAS ANHYDRUS. 

( Qu? Subcatliarticus vel Calharticus. 
SodjE Hypomtras anhydri s. 

SoDiE ChLORIS ANHYDRUS (NaJ 0^ + CI? O?) 
SoDiE ChLORAS ANHYDRUS (Na? O? + CI? Of.) 
SOD^ BiCARBONAS UNHYDRUS. 
{ Stin^ IIVPOCARBONAS, ) „..„„„„„ 
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( SOD^ BiNHYPOCARBONAS, \ 

\ todcB Binrxolas, ] ternhydrus. 

SoU£ BuRAS ANHYDRUS. 
SoD^ BiBORAS QUINHYDRUS. 
SoD^ BiBDKAS DF.NHYDRUS. 
Soo^ ACETAS SENHYURUS. 
SoOiE MaLAS ANHYDRUS. 
SoOiE BlAlALAS ANHYDRUS. 
SoDiE ClTRAS ANHYDRUS, 

SoD£ ei Ammomi Oxydi Sulphas senhydrus. 

CALCIiE NiTRAS TERNHYDRUS. 

Calcic Nitras senhydrus. 
Calcic Acetas senhydrus. 
Calcije Binacetas. 

CALCIiE BlMALAS SENHYDRUS. 

Ammonii Oxydi Nitras unhydrus. 
Ammonii Oxydi Hyponitras unhydrus. 
Ammonii Oxydi Sulphas unhydrus. 
Ammonii Oxvdi Sulphas binhvdkus. 
Ammonii Oxydi Boras binhydkus. 
Ammonii Oxvdi Biboras. 
( Ammonii Oxvdi IIvpocarbonas, ) 

\ A • r^ J- r\ I i BINHYDRUS. 

( Amnion i Oxyai (Jxa/as. ) 

( Ammonii Oxvdi Hypocarbonas. I 

{ . ••/-»- /^ / > ternhydrus. 

( Aniinoini Oxydi (JxaUis, ) 

i Ammonii Oxvdi Biniivpocarbonas, | , „ 

I . ■ ^ I ,i > > octonhydrus. 

( Ammonii Oxydi Bnmxa a*, ) 

Ammonii Oxydi Acetas septenhydrus. 

Ammonii Oxydi Binacetas, 

A.MMONii Oxydi Malas. 

Ammomi Oxydi Bimalas, 

Ammonii Oxydi Ciiras. 

Ammonii Chloridum, 

The group of Salts that immediately follows has, among my 
acquaintance in the medical profession, been commonly reckoned 
to be Adenagic, or according to the term employed in the case, 
Deobstruent, by which was undoubtedly intended Adenagic. I 
have however carefully studied these articles in reference to this 
point, and I am compelled to say that I do not think there is the 
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least foundation for the opinion in question. All the peculiarity 
of this group that I could ever perceive is a little greater degree 
of Oresthetic power, but not sufficient to separate them from the 
preceding group, among which, they might very properly be 
distributed under the two genera to which they really belong. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 
NON-EVACUENTIA. 

ITeuragica, Orsesthetica. 
Habita Adenagica non recte. 
Potass^ Carbonas anhydrus. 
Potass^ Carbonas binhydrus. 
Potass^ Sesquicarbonas senhydrus. 
Potass^ Sesquicarbonas duodenhydrus. 

SoD^ Carbonas unhydrus. 

SoD^ Carbonas sesquihydrus. 

SoD^ Carbonas octonhydrus. 

SoD^ Carbonas denhydrus. 

SoD^ sesquicarbonas binhydrus. 
The electro-negative proximate principles, or in one word, the 
Acids of the following group of Salts, have the character of being 
Euphrenics, or as they are ordinarily termed Nervines, or Anti- 
spasmodics, and they have been supposed to impart this power 
to the Salts into whose composition they enter. On this ground 1 
was induced to make them a distinct group, but I now doubt 
whether on good foundation; for I have never perceived any 
Euphrenic effects from them ; and therefore I am inclined to 
think that all of them, except those that have Magnesia for a base, 
should be distributed into their proper genera among the non- 
evacuant Saline Antiphlogistics ; while those with Magnesia for a 
base should be placed in their proper genus among the Cathartic 
Saline Antiphlogistics. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 
NON-EVACUENTIA. 

Neuragica, Orsesthetica. 
Habita Euphrenica non recte. 

< PoTASSiE BeNZHYLAS, ) 

\ o * r> ? ANHYDRUS. 

^ rotasscB Benzoas, 5 

( PoTASSa: BlBENZHYLAS, 

\ FotasscB Bibenzods, 
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SoDiE Benzhylas, 



Sod<B Benzods, f ^nhydrus. 

( Calcia: Benzhylas, 

I CalcicB Benzods, J anhydrds. 

( Magnesia: Benzhylas, ) 

I Magnesia Benzods, I anhydrus. 

Qu.7 Cathartic. 
5 Ammonh Oxydi Benzhylas, > 
I Arnmonii Oxydi Benzods, ] ^^"''°^^'' 



UNHYDRUS. 



5 Ammonh Oxydc Bibenzhylas, > 
( Arnmonii Oxydi Bibenzods, 5 

Potass^ Succinas. 

SoD^ Succinas. 

Calcic Succinas. 

Magnesia Succinas. 

Qu.? Cathartic. 

Ammonh Oxydi Succinas binhydrus. ' 

Potass^ Camphoras. 

Calcic Camphoras octonhydrus. 

Magnesi^e Camphoras (sesquihydrus ?) 

Qm.? Cathartic. 

Ammonh Oxydi Camphoras. 

Ammonh Oxydi Bicamphoras. 
The neuragic effects of all these Salts are perceived only from 
a comparatively protracted use of them, or from single inordinate 
or excessive doses. From none of the preceding articles, unless 
possibly the Nitrate of Oxyd of Ammonium, are any Oresthetic 
effects immediately perceptible, when they are administered in 
the ordinary moderate doses and quantities in the twenty-four 
hours; but if the doses and quantities are in any degree inordi- 
nate or excessive, the Oresthetic operation is decided and even 
prominent. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 

cathartica. 
Neuragica, (Oraesthetica ?) 

ALIAS 

Cathartica Salina ad A ntiphlogisticandum adhihita. 
PotassjF- Tartras binhydrus. 

PoTASSiE BiTARTRAS UNHYDRUS. 
POTASSJE BiTARTRAS BINHYDRUS. 
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PoTASSiE ET SoDiE TaRTRAS OCTONHYDRL'S. 
PoTASSiE KT SohiE TaRTRAS DENIIVDRUS. 

PoTASSiE Sulphas' anhyurus. 

PoTASSiE HyPOSULI-HAS ANHYDRUS. 

Potass^ Hyfosulphis. 

PoTASSiE PhoSPHAS UNHYDRDS. 
PoTASSiE PhosPHAS BINHVDRUS. 

Potass^ Biphosphas biniiydrus. 

Potass^ et iMaonksi^ Sulfhas anhydrus. 

PoTASSiE ET MA«NESIiE Sui.PHAS SENHYDRUS. 

Potass^ tT JVlAGNEMiE Sulphas septinh^drus. 

PuTASS.E ET AmMONII OxyUI SuLPHAS QII ATKRNHVDRUS, 

Potass^ et Ammonii Oxydi Tartras binhyukus. 
SoDJE Sulphas aniiydrus. 

SoDiE SUI PHAS OCT«»NIIYDRUS. 

SoD^ Sulphas denhydrus. 

SoDiE DiPHOSI'HAS UNHYURUS. 
Son^ DiPHOSPHAS QUI^Dil;NHYDRUS. 

1)^ DiPHOSPHAS VICEM-QUATEUNHYDRUS. 
SoDiE Hyposulphas BINHYDRUS, 
SoD^ Tartras binhyurus. 

SoD^ BlTARTR»S Tl RNHYDRUS. 

SoD>i: ET Magnem^ Sulphas senhydrus. 

SoUiE ET AmMONJI OxYDl SuLPHAS SENHYDRUS. 

Magnesije Nitras anhydrus. 
Magnesij: Nitras senhydrus. 
Magnesia Chloris binhydrus. 
Magnesia Sulphas septenhydrus. 
Magnesia Hyposulphas senhydrus. 
Magnesia Diphosphas unhydrus. 
Magnesia Phosphas septenhydrus. 
Magnesia Bicarbonas. 
Magnesia Hypocarbonas, ) 

,, r\ 1 > binhydrus. 

Magnestm uxalas, 5 



I (So 



Magnesia Binhyhocabbonas, > 
MagnesieB Binoxalas, 5 

Magnesia Acetas Q,uiNHyDBUS. 
Magnesia Bitartras unhydrus 
Magnesia Cituas. 



septenhydrus. 
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Magnesia: Malas. 

Magnesia et Ammonii Oxydi Sulphas anhydrus. 
Magnesia et Ammonii Oxydi Sulphas septenhydrus. 
MagnesijE et ammonii Oxydi Nitras. 

Ammonh Oxydi Tartras anhydrus. 

PoTASsii Protochloridum. 

^ Sodii Protochloridum. 

Magnesii Protochloridum. 

Neuragic effects are perceived from a protracted use of the 
Cathartic SaUne Antiphlogistics, but I suspect not so much from 
inordinate or excessive doses, because they pass-off so speedily 
by catharsis, when so taken. From numerous circumstances, I am 
strongly inclined to believe that all the Cathartic Saline Antiphlo- 
gistics would produce Oresthetic effects in large doses, provided 
they could be retained in the alimentary canal for a sufficient 
length of time. Their external sensible properties are very much 
like those of the Bicarbonates of Potassa and of Soda, which pro- 
duce decided Oresthetic effects, and are capable of irritating 
Ulcers and tender surfaces. I cannot doubt therefore that if they 
did not pass-off so speedily by Catharsis, they would prove as 
actively Oresthetic as a large portion of the non-evacuant Saline 
Antiphlogistics. On the whole, I am inclined to believe that 
there is no Antiphlogistic agent known, which does not possess 
Neuragic, and some degree of Oresthetic power (Depletion of 
Blood, which is a process in contradistinction from an agent, ex- 
cepted) ; though some articles exert such a moderate degree of 
the latter power, as they are ordinarily employed and managed, 
that it is not noticed from common doses and quantities in the 
twenty-four hours. I notice this fact, because I shall hereafter 
state that all the purest Antisbestics likewise possess more or less 
Oresthetic power ; and because, from this last fact, an Oresthetic 
power has been maintained to be identical with an Antisbestic 
power. If the foregoing statement is true however, there is just 
as much reason for considering an Oresthetic power to be identi- 
70 
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cal with an Antiphlogistic power, as with an Antisbestic 
power. The truth is that an Oresthetic power is much oftener 
found intirelj distinct from either Antiphlogistic or Antisbestic 
powers, than in connexion with either, which sufficiently proves 
that it is not identical with both. And yet, it is from the oper- 
ation of Oresthetic-Antiphlogistics, and Euphrenic-Antipblogis- 
tics which have been mistaken for pure stimulants (commonly so 
called) that the false dogma has arisen that stimulants, if contin- 
ued for any considerable length of time, necessarily exhaust, re- 
duce or debilitate. But no pure Oresthetic, no pure Euphrenic, 
no pure Oresthetic- Antisbestic, or pure Euphrenic- Antisbestic is 
capable of exhausting, reducing or debilitating at all, or at least 
when given in medicinal doses and quantities. 

A considerable number of plants contain some Antiphlogistic 
salt in sufficient abundance to render the expressed juice, and 
sometimes the whole plant, sufficiently Antiphlogistic to be capa- 
ble of being useful in medicine, for this power. Binoxalate of 
Potassa exists in many plants, and renders them Antiphlogistic. 
This salt is believed to be the active principle of Knmex Acetoea, 
Rumex Acetosella, numerous species of Oxalis, and doubtless 
very many other plants. Does not Bitartrate of Potassa exist in 
the Grape ; and is not this the compound which renders its un- 
fermented juice Antiphlogistic? I have much oftener found per- 
fect crystals of Nitrate of Soda (Cubic Niter) in vegetable extracts 
from Solanaceous plants, than Nitrate of Potassa ; but Nitrate of 
Potassa exists in a number of plants, as is believed, in sufficient 
quantity to render them decidedly Antiphlogistic* I have found 
it in some vegetable extracts from certain Solanaceous ] lants, 
though in too small quantity to render such plants Antiphlogistic. 
It exists much more abundantly in plants of other natural orders, 
as in some Nitrariacese, some Urticacese, etc. I do not purpose 
at present to mention any considerable number of these, but only 
just enough to illustrate my statement, since the pure salt in its 
separate state must always be preferable to any crude vegetable 
containing it ; to say nothing of the difficulty and inconvenience 
of supplying our shops with such plants, from obscure and not 
easily accessible parts or regions. 

* "Planche interdum octavam partem Potassae Nitratis in exiracto foliorum Cicho- 
reilntybi reperisse narrat." (PA. Batav. Lips. 1824, Vol. 1, Pg. 122.) 
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PLANTS THAT AKE ANTIPHLOGISTIC IN CONSEQUENCE OF CONTAINING 
NITKATE OF POTASSA. 
NiTRARIA ScHffiBERI. {Liun.) 
NiTRARIA TRIDENTATA. (^DcS Fout.) 

NiTRARIA Casfica. {Dc Cond.) 

NiTRARIA SeNEGALENSIS. {Ltt M.) 
NiTRARIA BiLLARDIERII. 

Parietaria officinalis. {Linn.) 
? Parietaria Cretica. {Willdl) (Linn.l) 

We are informed by naturalists and travelers that " Nitraria " 
Schoeberi (Linn.) " contains Nitrate of Potassa, and is said not to 
flourish unless this salt is mixed with the soil, in which it grows." 
( Wm. With. Si/st. Arrang. Brit. PI. Uh Edit. Birm. 1812. 

Yol. II. Pg. 260. N'ote of Page Suh Parietar. officin) All 
the Niter, which the Circassians employ for the manufacture of 
Gun-powder is said to be obtained from this plant, for Mr Long- 
worth, who spent a considerable time in Circassia, says " Niter 
the Circassians obtain from a shrub, which is found all over their 
country." '" It blazes when ignited, like Touch-Paper." {J. A. 
Longworth. " A year among the CircassiansP Lond..^ 1840. 

Yol. 1. Chap. XII. Pg. 251.) Now Nitraria Sibirica and Nitra- 
ria Caspica have commonly been considered as mere varieties of 
one species, though De Candolle says of the latter " verosimil- 
iter species propria " and "Willdenow before him said " forte 
species distincta ulterius examinanda." As varieties of one spe- 
cies these plants have both been called Nitraria Schoeberi (Linn.) 
As distinct species the name Nitraria Schoeberi must be left to 
the supposed variety Sibirica, since it was first applied to this, by 
Linnaf^us, as I believe. In the preceding list then, let Nitraria 
Schoeberi (Linn.) be identical with Nitraria Sibirica (De Cand.) 
not withstanding the application of this name to Nitraria Caspica 
in this place. A species of Nitraria is said to be employed in 
the Northern States of Africa as a medicine, on account of 
the Nitrate of Potassa, which it contains. But Persoon says of 
Parietaria Cretica, another Niter-producing plant, that its habitat 
is " In Cretaet ad Mare Caspicum." William Withering says of 
Parietaria officinalis (Linn.) "I have been informed, contains a 
considerable quantity of Nitrate of Potassa, so that, in making 
an extract irom it, the mass has taken fire." {Wm. With. Syst. 
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Arrang. Brit. PI. 6th Edit. Birm. 1812. Vol. 11. Pg. 260. 
N'ote at foot of Page.) " The juice contains Nitrate of Potassa, 
sometimes in considerable quantities." {8. F. Gray Nat. 
Arrang. Brit. PL Bond. 1821. Vol II Pg. 254 Ord. Nat. TJrti- 
cacecB^ Parietaria officinalis " contains a considerable quantity of 
Niter." {Eort. Anglic. Loud. 1822. Vol. II. Pg. 568.) Parieta- 
ria officinalis was once much used in medicine, and its effects 
were those of Nitrate of Potassa. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA SALINA. 
NATJSIATICA, EMETICA, CATHAETICA. 

Neuragica, Orsesthetica. 

j AnTIMONII SeSQUOXTDUM, ) era I rv8 

I Acidum Hypantimonosum, ) • "i" • 
j Calcic Phosphato-Antimonis, [ 
I Puli'is Antimonalis Jacobi, j 
9(Ca^. O^) + 11 (SW O*) + 24 (P? 0^) 

This is according to the best analysis of which I have knowledge; 
but it is a very old one. If this is the true constitution of this 
salt, it is an extraordinary compound. If there were one equiva- 
lent more of one or the other of the two Acids, there would be 
just three equivalents of the Acids to one equivalent of base, thus 
making a Terni-Salt ; but perhaps this might not render the 
composition any more probable. 

Antimoni^ et Potass^ Tartkas binhydrus. 
Sb? 0! -f E 0^ + 2 {W. CI O^) + 2 {W. 0^) 
Potass^ Antimonas, E O^ + Sb?Ol 
SoD^ Antimonas, Na^ O^ + Sb? Of 
Magnesije Antimonas, Mg^. 0^ + Sb? 0* 
Calcic Antimonas, CI 01 + Sb^ Of 
Ammonii Oxtdi Antimonas, Nl HI O^ -f Sb^ 0^ 
Ammonii Oxydi Binantimonas, N^ H*. 01 + 2 (Sb! Of) 
Potass^ Antimonis, K'. O^ + Sb^ Of 
SoD^ Antimonis, Na^ 0\ + Sb? 01 
Magnesia Antimonis, Mg^. O^ + Sb? 0\ 
Calcije Antimonis, Ca^ 0\ -f Sb? 01 
Ammonii Oxydi Antimonas, Nl HI 0\ -f Sb: 0^ 
Ammonii Oxydi Binantimonas, W. HI 0^ -f 2 (Sb? 0?) 
Antimonis Antimonas, Sb? O? + Sb? O! 
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As respects the number and proportion of its elements, this salt is 
just equal to two equivalents of Antimonous Acid ; and yet I am 
informed by an able chemist that it is quite a different thing, 
with different habitudes and relations. 

Antimoni^e Antimonis, Sb^ O^ + SW 01 

NAUSEA PROTRACTA AB ANTIPHLOGISTICIS NAUSIATICIS. 

Continuous and protracted nausea produced by articles other- 
wise Antiphlogistic very much augments the Antiphlogistic 
effects of such agents ; but continuous and protracted nausea pro- 
duced by non- Antiphlogistic agents can hardly be made Antiphlo- 
gistic, though it may be more or less exhausting ; but the consid- 
eration of this subject belongs elsewhere, and is soon to betreated- 
of. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA JETHEREA. 

Euphraenica, Sub-orsesthetica, (Neuragica ?) 

i-^THEROGENII PrOTOXYDI HyPONITRIS. 
jEther Hyponitrosus. 
Spiritus Nitri dulcis. 

j FORMICIGENII TrITOCHLORIDUM. 

( Chloroform,. , 

Some writers on the materia medica consider Water as an 
Antiphlogistic ; as Pearson for example; and even those who do 
not specify it, in their list of j^ ntiphlogistics, usually hold it as 
such. Thus John Murray says — "if a draught of cold water be 
swallowed, the sensation of cold it produces in the stomach is 
equivalent to a partial abstraction of Stimulus, which being 
extended by sympathy to the heart, occasions a reduction in the 
force of the circulation, and by this, or by a similar sympathetic 
affection, causes a sensation of cold over the body." As I have 
ah'eady said, the essence of an Antiphlogistic operation is the 
diminution and abatement of preternatural vital energy and 
strength of action in the circulating system. Now articles that 
merely produce "a sensation of cold" are not Antiphlogistics, nor 
are they Eefrigerants in the full sense of this latter term, as it is 
employed by all the writers upon the materia medica, who, 
within my knowledge, employ this term as the name of a class 
of remedial agents. But Water possesses no exhausting power, 
either in health or disease, and therefore it can not possibly be 
Antiphlogistic. If it were so, or if it were exhausting, it could 
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not possibly be employed as it is, for the purpose of mere drink, 
and for the mechanical offices which it constantly performs within 
the animal economy. Any decided Antiphlogistic however feeble 
in its powers, nsed as "Water constantly is, would inevitably do 
irreparable mischief. But cold "Water may be reckoned a mere 
cooler whenever there is preternatural heat, whether in phlogistic 
or atonic diseases, and it cools without diminishing vital energy 
and strength of action un the one hand, or increasing it on the 
pther. I trust that I have already shown satisfactorily that Anti- 
phlogistication does not by any means consist in cooling, and that 
there may be cooling without any degree of Antiphlogistication, 
or of exhaustion short of Antiphlogistication. The Antiphlogistics 
abate phlogistic diathesis, and they obviate the heat of this diath- 
esis merely because heat is one of the individual component parts 
of it. Articles that will not abate this diathesis generally, will 
not abate the heat of it. Mere heat is very far from constituting 
the essence of this diathesis ; it is merely a part of it, and it is a 
part probably of the least consequence of any of the aggregate 
of symptoms, of which it is composed. Heat, and very intense 
heat too, is often a part of the exquisitely atonic diathesis ; and 
like the heat of phlogistic diathesis, it is incapable of being obvi- 
ated, except by agents that obviate the general diathesis of which 
it is a part. In this case, the Antiphlogistics increase instead of 
diminish the morbid heat that may happen to exist. Cold Water, 
in disease, is mainly useful to allay morbid thirst, which is often 
found in the atonic diathesis, in which it is in general as eflfectual 
as in the thirst of the phlogistic diathesis. There are some 
exceptions to this however. I have seen epidemics of some 
exquisitely atonic diseases, in which Cold Water scarcely had any 
influence upon the thirst, but in which Brandy only moderately 
diluted was quite effectual for this purpose ; so that even Cold 
Water is by no means a specific for thirst. 

Artuum Ligaturm, or Ligatures upon the limbs, have some- 
times been considered as constituting an Antiphlogistic process ; 
but, as I am quite sure, erroneously. Their application continued 
for any safe length of time, by no means exhausts either in a mode- 
rate or an intense degree ; and their employment is utterly incapa- 
ble of abating phlogistic diathesis to the least extent whatever. 
Some other place therefore must be found for the operation and 
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effects of this process, beside among the Antiphlogistics. Obvi- 
ously this is not the place for the consideration of this subject. 

INDICATIONS FOE THE USE OF ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 

Although John Murray gives us clearly to understand that, by 
the term Refrigerants, he means what were formerly called Anti- 
phlogistics, his list of Refrigerant agents being iudentical with 
that of the Antiphlogistics of all authors, who have employed the 
latter term, yet unquestionably misled by the import of the term 
Refrigerants, he makes the following statements in regard to the 
indications for the employment of this class of remedies. He 
says " it is evident that the indication to be fulfilled by the use of 
the Refrigerants is the reduction of morbid heat." " Hence the 
propriety of their administration in Synocha, and other pure 
inflammatory " (meaning phlogistic, sthenic or entonic) " diseases, 
and " (also) " in Typhus, in all of which the temperature of the 
body is increased, though from different causes." JSTow I should 
have supposed that the recognition of this last fact, for it is 
undoubtedly a fact, viz. that the preternatural heat of Syno- 
cha and Typhus is due to different causes, would have led to a 
suspicion at least, that it could not be proper to treat both in the 
same manner, and with the same. agents. Murray says, "in 
inflammatory " (phlogistic) " diseases, being so much more rapid 
than usual, a greater quantity of blood is sent through the whole 
body, and through the lungs, in a given time; and the usual 
alterations of the blood taking place, the evolution of caloric, 
which is the consequence of these alterations, must be increased, 
and the temperature raised." "In such cases, the use of Acids, 
by lessening the disposition of the blood to consume Oxygen in 
the lungs, may be useful in reducing the temperature, and Nitrate 
of Potassa may be of advantage, as it diminishes the force of the 
contractions of the heart." " These means however can have only 
a trivial effect compared with those evacuations, by which the 
force of the circulation is lessened." Murray continues — "The 
increased temperature in Typhus seems to be owing to the absorp- 
tion of the animal solids" [the animal solids are absorbed as rap- 
idly and as extensively in Synocha as in Typhus]— " which con- 
taining comparatively little Oxygen, causes the blood to consume 
more of it in the lungs." "The introduction of Acids into the 
system, by affording this element in a concrete state, to that mat- 
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ter, will lessen the consumption of it in respiration , and of couree mod- 
erate the morbidly increased temperature." " In either of these 
forms of disease therefore Refrigerants may be useful ; and accord- 
ingly we find them generally used in all the species of febrile 
affection, though they are still to be regarded as medicines of weak 
power." I consider it certain that "the reduction of morbid heat" 
is not the principal indication to be fulfilled by the use of the 
Refrigerants, or in a better term the Antiphlogistics. It is rather 
the abatement of phlogistic diathesis in all its parts, the essence 
of which is morbidly increased vital energy, and morbidly 
increased strength of action in the sanguiferous system, and 
not morbidly increased heat. It is true there is morbidly 
increased heat in phlogistic diathesis ; but this is not the essence 
of it This morbidly increased heat cannot be obviated till the 
morbidly increased vital energy and strength of action is obvia- 
ted ; and when the latter is gone, the former necessarily ceases to 
exist. The morbid heat is a small and comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of phlogistic diathesis. Whatever relieves phlogistic 
diathesis generally, always relieves the heat of it ; but mere 
coolers which do not diminish vital energy and strength of action 
such as cold water, render no material, or at least no essential or 
permanent service. The propriety then of the Antiphlogistics in 
Cauma or Synocha, and in all pure phlogistic diseases, does not 
depend upon their being coolers, but upon their power of abating 
phlogistic diathesis generally, and especially upon their power of 
diminishing morbidly increased vital energy and strength of action. 
This mistaking of one of the effects of the Antiphlogistics, and by 
no means their most important effect, for what is in reality their 
principal operation, has occasioned much bad practice. Authors 
have thus lost sight of the manner in which the Antiphlogistics 
really produce their remedial effects, and, like John Murray, havje 
erroneously supposed that they must be just as appropriate to the 
treatment of Typhus, as to that of Cauma or Synocha, because they 
are injudiciously called Refrigerants, and because there is often 
morbid heat in some cases of Typhus, as well as in Cauma. But 
the morbid heat of true Typhus, of whatever species, is never con- 
nected with any phlogistic diathesis, but always, on the contrary, 
with more or less atonic diathesis. It is true that there are some 
mere irritative diseases intirely destitute of phlogistic or atonic 
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diathesis, which are attended with morbid heat; but theAnti- 
phlogistics are as inappropropriate to such cases as to Typhus, 
though they do not produce as much injury in them as in Typhus. 
But neither John Murray, nor any other author with which I am 
acquainted, pretends to inculcate that the heat of Cauma, Typhus 
and mere irritative diseases, is occasioned in the same manner, or 
connected with the same state or condition of the system. On the 
contrary, I believe it would be admitted that the morbid heat ot 
these three sorts of diseases, is altogether of a different charac- 
ter, and the effect of different causes ; but then as the notion is, 
Refrigerants, i. e. coolers, cannot fail to be appropriate in all 
these cases, and Antiphlogistics being Eefrigerants or coolers, 
must be the remedies proper and necessary. In several places, 
the principles on which this discrimination in relation to the use 
of the Antiphlogistic depends, are recognized, and even actually 
laid-down by the most commonly received authors upon the 
materia medica, as Duncan, A. T. Thompson, Edwards and Ya- 
sasseur, and even by Murray himself; and yet, to all appearance, 
all of these gentlemen, able and deservedly distinguished as they 
are, seem to be misled by the etymological signification of 
the term Refrigerant i. e. cooler, and then what is called in medi- 
cine a theory is formed, and this fixes and justifies the practice, 
however absurd and bad it may be. Next, it is handed down 
from author to author, and at last the profession is in dutybound 
to receive and adopt it, because there is so much authority in its 
favor. I doubt not in the least, indeed I am quite confident that 
a considerable portion of the contents of our books rest upon just 
such a foundation, and upon nothing else. This is one of the 
modes in which words become things. As to John Murray's 
chimical theory in regard to the different modes in which the 
Antiphlogistics operate in Cauma and Typhus, it is too obviously 
absurd either to require or to merit a refutation. 

It must be observed that the Antiphlogistics are medicinally 
incompatible with the Antisbestics, and the Tonics, and that 
when the first are really and truly indicated, the second and 
third can not possibly be, and vice versa. I have very often 
heard it maintained that when medicines of opposite and incom- 
patible powers are given in conjunction, if they are in equivalent 
quantities, they will just neutralize each other ; and that if one 
71 
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predominates, only a certain degree of the effects of that article 
will be produced. For ray part, I am utterly incredulous of this 
dogma. In an exquisite case of true Cauma or Synocha for 
example, I do not believe that it would be possible to give a suf- 
ficient quantity of Nitrate of Potassa, or Tartrate of Antimonia 
and Potassa, or of both in conjunction, or of any other Antiphlo- 
gistic, to counteract the ill effects of an efficient use of Alcohol 
or of Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum, and much more of both 
in conjunction. On the other hand, in an intensely atonic disease, 
as in Typhus Carcerum, or any other equally atonic species of 
Typhus, whether of the nervous or putrid type, I do not believe 
it possible to counteract the ill effects of an efficient use of 
Nitrate of Potassa and Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, by any 
amount of invigorants, either from the class of Antisbestics or the 
class of Tonics that any patient can possibly swallow. lu both 
sets of cases, the inappropriate remedy will inevitably do more or 
less injury, in defiance of the freest possible use of the truly 
appropriate agents, though in all probability, not quite as much 
as it would do, if not accompanied with the appropriate remedies. 
Antiphlogistics are indicated, and are in fact indispensable in 
all phlogistic, sthenic or entonic diseases ; and they are very fre- 
quently employed, though very rarely with advantage, in the 
early stages of diseases, that are neither entonic on the one hand, 
nor materially atonic on the other. Such cases will usually tol- 
erate them ; but according to my belief, a belief founded upon my 
own observatioji and expeiience, it is much better to treat such 
diseases M^ith mere counter-agents, that is, articles which are 
neither Antiphlogistic nor Antisbestic, than to reduce the patient 
to a decidedly atonic state by Antiphlogistics, for the sake of ren- 
dering him capable of being benefitted by Antisbestics and Tonics. 
In all non-phlogistic and non-atonic diseases, patients will always 
bear (as physicians are in the habit of saying) either moderately 
exhausting, or moderately invigorating remedies, and if they are 
only horne^ this is commonly esteemed as satisfactory evidence, 
not only that they are proper, but that they are useful, or even 
necessary. Even positively but moderately malignant diseases, 
will sometimes hear (as the favorite term is) small quantities of 
moderately exhausting medicines or processes, such as Hyponi- 
trite of Protoxyd of Etherogen, or in other words Spiritus Nitri 
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dulcis, moderate Catharsis, moderate Depletion of Blood, etc., and 
therefore, in the opinions of many physicians, they are proper, 
useful and often necessary. 

Nothing is more common than that a patient with Typhus 
nervosus shonld be dosed with tlie weaker Antiphlogistics, such 
as the vegetable-organic and the chimical-inorganic Acids, the 
Carbonates of the metallic Alcalies,the neutri-saline effervescing 
mixtures, Hyponitrite of Protoxyd of Etherogen ; and this even 
at a time when invigorating agents are confessedly indicated. I 
have seen each one of the above-named agents given in conjunc- 
tion with Wine and even Alcohol, which were considered to be 
positively needed, and even required. Because this sort of stuff 
does not obviously and palpably do immediate and pressing mis- 
chief, and because many patients hear it, and yet ultimately 
recover after it, it is commonly supposed that there is a vast 
accumulation, and a vast weight of testimony in its favoi'. If 
any practitioner of medicine happens to have investigated this 
practice, and found as a result of comparative trial, and compar- 
ative observation, that the iise of these Antiphlogistics in such 
cases, is not only useless, but positively injurious, and publishes a 
statement to this effect, he is immediately pronounced a mere 
theorist, and denounced as destitute of all practical skill in the 
medical profession ; and all this is commonly considered as 
abundantly proving the utility, in fact the indispensable impor- 
tance of the practice in question. 

After evacuants, I have been in the habit of seeing more mis- 
chief done, in atonic diseases, by the metallic Alcalies and their 
Carbonates, than by any other of the Antiphlogistics. The false 
dogma of so many that they are Tonics, and the circumstances 
that their ill effects are not manifest immediately after a single 
dose, or even after a short series of moderate doses, and also 
that these effects take place gradually and insidiously, together 
with their reputed Antoxyntic power, leads to their continuous 
and protracted use, and induces the prescriber to attribute the 
ultimate ill effects, which they produce, to the disease, rather than 
to the real and true cause, viz. the Alcali. 

By late writers on the materia medica, more especially since 
the last change in the general diathesis of our diseases as respects 
entony and atony, the power of almost if not quite every agent 
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of this class, except Depletion of Blood, has been very much 
undervalued, in part (as would seem) from a false chimical theory, 
and in part from the observation of their effects in pure atonic 
diseases merely. Every Antiphlogistic, which has power suffi- 
cient to affect a person in health, invariably produces a greater 
or less diminution of the vital energies and of the strength ot 
action, when given in operative quantities, and lor any material 
length of time, both in non-phlogistic and non-atonic diseases, 
and in positively atonic ones. Those exhausting agents, which 
will not abate phlogistic diathesis, but which will debilitate per- 
sons in health, and still further exhaust in atonic diseases, though 
not Antiphlogistics should be studied and understood, that they 
may be avoided, both where they will render no service, and 
where they will do injury. There are agents which will not 
exhaust in health, but which will do so in atonic diseases. It is 
important that these also should be well known ; but they cannot 
be treated-of among the Antiphlogistics, because they possess no 
Antiphlogistic power. 

It is a prevalent opinion with some, that there are some agents 
which are Antiphlogistic, that is, exhausting in phlogistic diathe- 
sis, but not in health, or in atonic diseases. Of these "Water is 
commonly mentioned as an example. I have already denied any 
exhausting power to "Water, and the same may be done to every 
thing else supposed to have such a character. The habitual use, 
even of the weakest Antiphlogistics, as Carbonic Acid for exam- 
ple, and much more the vegetable-organic Acids, the Carbonate 
of Soda, neutri-saline effervescing mixtures however made, and 
above all, what within my knowledge, is called Seidlitz Powders, 
and which is Tartrate of Potassa and Soda, or in other terms, Sal 
Rupellense or Rochelle Salt, one of the most active of the Anti- 
phlogistic purging Salts, will in the event invariably do more or 
less injury, and they will not injure with any the less certainty, 
because in many instances they do it slowly and insidiously. "A 
continual dropping will wear away rocks." 

Since the change in the diathesis of our diseases, which took 
place between the years 1805 and 1812, as early as the former in 
some places, and as late as the latter in others, there has been Ut- 
tle occasion for this class of remedies. It is highly important 
however, that their power should be well understood, in order to 
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avoid an improper administration of them, if for nothing else. 
But should our diseases again become phlogistic, as it is not 
improbable that they may, the same depletory, evacuant and 
Antiphlogistic course would be as indispensably necessary, and 
be attended with the same highly beneficial effects, as in the days 
of Sydenham. 



pkoem to the class nausiatica. 

It will be recollected that according to my plan, there are to be 
just as many classes in the materia medica, as there are peculiar 
and distinct powers, operations and effects. Now it is not to be 
expected that every power should be of equal importance in the 
practice of medicine. The importance of the several powers must 
obviously be very various, fz-om those which are comparatively of 
little value, to those which are of the greatest value of the whole. 
The class of which I am now about to treat, I consider as one of 
the comparatively unimportant ones, but still it is founded upon a 
peculiar and distinct power, whose operations and effects are highly 
useful in all truly phlogistic or entonic diseases. This is imques- 
tionably suflScient to entitle it to a brief consideration at least. 

The term Nausiatica is derived from Nauoniw, u. to be nauseated, 
and this verb is from Nautf/a, a^, ■fi. sea-sickness. I do not know 
that such a word as vavCianx^f exists in Greek, but as appears to 
me, such a word is a regular formation from vavrfiaw. 

Definition. — Nausiatica are articles wTiich produce a distress- 
ing variety of common sensation called nausea, having its seat in 
the stomach, always attended with a loathing of all food, and a 
tendency to vomiting, and always aggravated by motion and 
exertion. It is often produced by the motion of a ship in a high 
wind ; by riding in a carriage so hung upon its springs that its 
motions resemble those of a ship in a high wind ; by swinging ; 
by whirling ; etc. It is often but not always a precursor of vomiting ; 
often but not always a symptom of pregnancy ; and it occurs very 
frequently as a symptom of various diseases, as for example, of all 
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the species of Gastritis, of all the species of Enteritis, often of all 
species of Diarrhoea, if there is more than one species, etc. 

The continuance of nausea for any material length of time, 
especially if it is at all intense, is productive of a greater or less 
degree of positive and direct exhaustion of all the parts depend- 
ent upon the nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction, 
commonly called the great sympathetic nerve. The definition of 
Nausea, as given by Sauvages, Yon Linne, Yogel and Sagar, are 
far more applicable to retching than to Nausea. In fact they 
are not at all applicable to Nausea, while they are applicable to 
retching, as far as they go. Sagar's definition is wholly made-up 
of Sauvages's general remarks, subsequent to his definition. 
"Nausea." "Inanis vomendi conatus et flatus tantum per os 
emissio ; affinis est aerifluxibus." {Sauvages.) "Nausea." 
"Rejectionis cibi flatuumque conatus inanis." ( Yon Linne.) 
"Nausea." "Inane vomendi desiderium." ( Yogel.) "Nausea." 
"Inanis vomendi conatus, et tamen maximis licit nisibus nihil 
nisi flatus aut mucus exiguus exantlatur ; adest anorexia, gastro- 
dynia, motus ossis hyoi'dis ad superiora, ptyalismus ; capitis ad 
anteriora inclinatio, tremor labii inferioris, etc." (Sagar.) "Nau- 
sea est vomendi cupiditas et conatus frustraneus, sen qui respectu 
ad efiectum spectatum maximus est; ita et cum suramis nisibus 
nil nisi flatus, aut quid paucum vomitum rejiciatur, et omnia 
assumenda fastidiantur." "Phcenomena Nauseam comitantia sunt 
cardialgia, sensus ingratus ventriculi, aversatio sen abominatio 
intima ex hoc sensu oriunda, protensio capitis ad anteriora, oris 
diductio, motus ossis hyoi'dis ad superiora, sonitus singularis 
expiratorius, depressio simultanea epigastrii, ssepe salivse uber 
proventus, labii inferioris tremor ; et cum vehemens est morbus, 
virium imminutio, brachiorum ad posteriora protensio, corporis 
totins ad anteriora inclinatio, etc. omnis potus et cibi oblati aver- 
satio, et deglutiendi impossibilitas." {Pg. 17Y, Col. 1. et 2. 
Tom. 2. Nosol. Method. Francisci Bossieri Sauvagesii Yene- 
tiis 1773.) "Nausea definitur a Corrseo per causam, scilicet 
depravatus motus facultatis expultricis, quo nititur per os excernere 
quse ventriculo sunt molests; quod est tenesmus respectu dejec- 
tionis; tussis respectu anacatharsis ; sternutatio respectu coryzse; 
id tussis erga vomitum est ; et dysuria respectu enuresis ; et 
dystocia respectu partus." "Nausea differt a vomitu quod 
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in vomitu uber sit materiarum rejectio respectu conatuum, 
in Nausea vero minima." "Difi'ert a vomituritione, quae vom- 
itnm aliosque morbus comitatur, quia in Nausea pro morbo 
essentiali spectata, inanis voraendi conatus sit constans et prse- 
cipuum symptoma, non ita in alia syndrome ; ex principiis 
constantioribus diversamque medelam exigentibus deducuntur 
Nausese species sen varietates." {Pg. 177, Col. 2. Tom. 2. 
No8ol. Method. Francisci Boissieri Sauvagesii Yenetiis 
1773.) 

There is no need of a specific criticism of these several defini- 
tions, since it will be sufficient to state what can not but be obvious, 
on a little consideration to every one, who has a correct knowledge 
of physiology, that nausea is a pure and unmixed sensation, not 
necessarily involving the least motion of any sort. The most 
intense nausea that I ever heard complained-of was unattended 
with the least action or motion. It seemed to transcend all 
action or motion, so much so that the patient felt as if retching 
and vomiting would be a great relief. I have said that the most 
intense nausea that I ever heard complained-of was of this char- 
acter; but it is proper to state that I did not judge of its intensity 
wholly by the complaint of the patient, but in part by the pros- 
tration and also by the exhaustion which it produced. Here let 
it be remarked that I do not intend the same thing by prostration 
and exhaustion, as too many seem to do. The former implies a 
latent state merely of the vital energies, while the latter implies 
an extinction of them to a greater or less extent. Prostration may 
be compared to a spring under so great a weight as to be incapa- 
ble of action, while exhaustion may be illustrated by a spring 
deprived of its elastic power. Every one at all well acquainted 
with the physiology of the nervous system very well knows that 
all sensation depends wholly and intirely upon nerves of sensa- 
tion, and that action or motion depend wholly and intirely upon 
nerves of motion, and also that nerves of sensation and nerves of 
motion are distinct systems of nerves, not necessarily associated 
in their functions, but capable of association under certain circum- 
stances. Now nausea undoubtedly has its seat in nerves of com- 
mon sensation and consequently it is one of the numerous varieties 
of common sensation. On the other hand, retching appears to me to 
have its seat in the external involuntary motor nerves of expression, 
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and so, very certainly, has upward peristaltic action of the oesoph- 
agus and stomach, below which we have no actual knowledge that 
involuntary motor nerves of expression are ever sent to the 
alimentary canal. Yomiting as an action, consists in upward 
peristaltic action of the stomach and oesophagus, very often, 
though not necessarily, with a spasmoid action of the external 
muscles of expressory and respiratory motion associated. As I have 
already said, this upward peristaltic action of the stomach and 
oesophagus, and this spasmoid action of the external muscles of ex- 
pression, commonly called retching, depends upon the involuntary 
motor nerves of expression. The upward peristaltic action of the 
stomach and oesophagus is often called inverted peristaltic action, 
but I think improperly, since it is performed by the instrumentality 
of a nerve which never produces downward peristaltic action, and 
since the downward peristaltic action is produced by the instru- 
mentality of a nerve which never produces upward peristaltic 
action. It is a great mistake therefore to consider nausea as an 
incipient degree or an imperfect grade of vomiting. That this 
can not be correct will at once be perceived when we observe 
what I have just inculcated, viz. that nausea is a variety ot com- 
mon sensation, and as such, must have its seat in nerves derived 
from the two posterior columns of the spinal cord, while retching 
and vomiting are involuntary motions or actions of the expressory 
system of nerves, and as such, must have their seat in the nerves 
derived from the medullary or nervous tract situated between the 
two posterior and the two anterior columns of the medulla oblong- 
ata and of the spinal cord. A nauseant power is certainly different 
and distinct from an emetic power, since the former has its seat 
in a nerve or nerves of common sensation, while the latter has its 
seat in nerves of expressory motion. Should not a nauseant power 
then very clearly constitute the foundation of a class in the mate- 
ria medica? 

Nauseation is commonly considered as a remedial process, and 
is much employed for this purpose, by many practitioners. As a 
remedial process it directly produces languor and lassitude; 
directly diminishes appetite, hunger and digestive power ; 
directly lessens vital energy and strength of action in the san- 
guiferous system ; and in all probability, in all the other subordi- 
nate parts dependent, for their motive power, upon the nerve of 
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chimical action, nutrition and reproduction. As we have no 
direct measure of the strength of the action of au}- other of the 
parts dependent upon the great sympathetic nerve, except the 
sanguiferous system, we infer that their vital energy, and their 
strength of action is impaired, whenever their functions are im- 
paired, in connection with a diminution of vital energy and 
strength of action in the sanguiferous system. As nausea is a 
mere variety of common sensation, it may perhaps be asked how 
it produces the effects just detailed ? Whenever any man will 
show me how JS'itrate of Potassa directly exhausts ; how Tartrate 
of Antimonia and Potassa directly exhausts in certain doses and 
quantities, and how it vomits in certain other doses and quanti- 
ties ; how sulphate ot soda exhausts and purges ; how Dichlorid 
of Mercury salivates and purges ; how Strychnos Nux-vomica 
produces Tetanic paroxysms ; how Papaver produces somnolency 
and actual sleep, etc. I will undertake to be ready with an 
answer to this question. 

Intense nausea without vomiting is not infrequently accompa- 
nied by the following aggregate of symptoms, viz. sensations of 
extreme languor and lassitude ; anxiety, restlessness and jactita- 
tion ; slight rigors ; vertigo, particularly on exertion or motion ; 
faintness ; some affection or disturbance of the special senses, 
^ more particularly of vision ; livor of the lips, and other parts 
covered by epithelium merely ; great pallor ; coldness of the 
surface, and particularly cold extremities; cold sweats, often 
profuse ; pulse small, feeble, unequal and otherwise irregular, and 
sometimes fluttering ; weakness and confusion of the intellectual 
fimctions, sometimes amounting to delirium, and sometimes even 
to cerebral stupor. I have specified these symptoms in about the 
most urgent degree, in which they are ever liable to occur. It 
must be distinctly understood that they commonly take place in a 
more moderate and milder form. I have likewise enumerated 
them in the order in which we commonly take cognizance of 
them, though it is probably quite a different order from that 
in which they are actually produced. I do not believe that this 
group of effects is capable of being produced by any agent what- 
ever in genuine and decided phlogistic diathesis ; at any rate I 
never saw any approach to them under such circumstances, and 
I think that the symptoms in question are pathologically incom- 
72 
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patible with the symptoms which constitute phlogistic diathesis. 
When this aggregate of symptoms exists, there is very httle 
liability to vomiting. In fact, I am inclined to think that vomit- 
ing can not be produced merely by giving additional quan- 
tities of the article that has occasioned the effects just speci- 
fied. 

I have heard it strenuously maintained that these effects prove 
Narcotic power in the article producing them ; but I am confi- 
dent that this opinion is without any good foundation. I have 
known them produced by Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa 
much oftener than by any other Agent; and assuredly this article 
is not Narcotic. I have known them produced by Protosulphate 
of Zinc, to which I do not think that any body ascribes Nar- 
cotic power. I never knew them produced by Protosulphate of 
Copper, which I have been very much in the habit of employing 
as an Emetic, because its operation is never preceded or accom- 
panied or succeded by much of any nausea, more especially if 
full doses are given ; because it is very speedy, usually suffi- 
ciently thorough, and always kind in its operation. It will be 
obvious to every one that an emetic with so little tendency to oc- 
casion nausea must be very little liable to produce the group of 
effects under consideration. I have known them produced in an 
exquisite degree by Cephaelis Ipecacuanha unaccompanied by 
any other agent, which, of all Emetics, I consider as the least 
likely to occasion such effects. This article however is more hke- 
ly to be Narcotic than any of the chimical inorganic emetics. I 
have known them produced by Urginea maritima, which, so far 
as I know, nobody supposes to be Narcotic. I have knovm them 
produced by Lobelia inilata ; and always when this has happened 
to be the mode of its operation, I have heard it ascribed to the 
awfully Narcotic power of the Lobelia. But as I shall inculcate 
in its proper place, I know of no sort of evidence that LobeUa is 
Narcotic in any degree, unless the fact that it sometimes pro- 
duces a greater or less number of these symptoms, constitutes 
evidence. I never knew them produced by the Distilled "Water of 
Ranunculus Flammula, which I have been much in the habit of 
using as an Emetic. This article, like Prosulphate of Copper, is 
speedy in its Emetic effect, and is never preceded, accompa- 
nied or succeded by much of any nausea ; and though it 
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empties the stomach thoroughly, I have never known it otherwise 
than kindly done, and without either exhaustion or even prostra- 
tion. Now I consider it as very certain that none of these agents 
possess any degree of Narcotic power. I am inclined to doubt 
whether any decidedly Narcotic Emetic would be capable of 
producing these effects. I think the sedative effects of a Narcotic 
would have a strong tendency to prevent and counteract them. 
At all events Papaver is very effectual for their relief. I never 
knew them produced by any of those Emetics, which in general, 
operate speedily, and without being preceded, accompanied or 
followed by much nausea. I believe that this aggregate of symp- 
toms may be produced by a sufficiently free use of any power- 
fully nauseating article so managed that it does not vomit. 

When I began the study of medicine (as I have already said 
more than once) the general diathesis was phlogistic i. e. all the 
acute diseases were of this character. For about two years I saw 
only such acute diseases treated. During my professional pupil- 
lage the general diathesis underwent a change from entonic to 
atonic i. e. all the acute diseases became atonic. Again when I 
began the practice of my profession, it was in a place where this 
change had not fully taken place. There had been a brief epi- 
demic Pneumonitis Typhodes-notha, but when this ceased, the 
acute diseases which occurred sporadically, were again phlogis- 
tic, though probably not as much so, as those before the epidemic 
above mentioned. I mention these facts to show what opportuni- 
ties I have had of studying the phlogistic diathesis at the bed-side, 
and of observing the effects of medicines in it. The medical 
gentlemen, whose practice I saw, during my pupillage, usually 
bled their patients once quite freely at the outset of a phlogistic 
acute disease, and then depended upon common Antiphlogistics, 
and much more especially nauseating ones, to prevent the rekind- 
ling of the phlogistic symptoms. The articles of this character 
which were most used were Nitrate of Potassa and Tatrate 
of Antimonia and Potassa, the latter always pushed to greater 
or less nausea. It is not necessary for me to go into any 
of the details of the practice of these gentlemen, and I have 
mentioned thus much of it merely to explain how I was let into 
the course of investigation of the effects of nauseants, that I am 
about to mention. On witnessing this practice, the first question 
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that occurred to me, was whether nausea enhanced the Antiphlo- 
gistic effect of the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa. I made 
so many comparative observations, that I thought there was not 
the least room left for doubt upon the subject. The Antiphlogis- 
tic effect of this Salt was decidedly greater when it was pushed to 
the production of nausea, than when it fell short of this point ; 
and the same was equally true of what is commonly called Pul- 
vis Antimonialis Jacobi. The second question was whether every 
article that nauseated in an equal degree was equally eflBcacious 
for the relief of phlogistic diathesis ; and contrary to what I 
expected, I found that no article, however nauseant it might be, 
rendered any service, unless it was Antiphlogistic besides. This 
I verified by numerous comparative observations. It was how- 
ever equally true that the nauseant Antiphlogistics were much 
more Antiphlogistic when pushed to the production of nausea, 
than when they fell short of it. As it always required a greater 
quantity of an Antiphlogistic to produce nausea, than just to fall 
short of it, the question arose here whether it was not the greater 
quantity of the article taken, when nausea was produced, rather 
than the nausea, that produced the greater Antiphlogistic effect. 
This question was not as easily answered as most of the other 
questions relating to this subject ; but from the best observations 
that I could make, my conclusion was that the gi'eater effects 
were in fact due to both. 

At this period of my knowledge of medicine, I had a vague 
kind of notion that Cephaelis Ipecacuanha had a specific sort of 
febrifuge power in the different species of Typhus, and in the 
several Typhoid Phlogotica, not febrifuge in the sense in which 
Cinchona is febrifuge in Intermittent and Remittent, but in an 
intirely different manner. If I could explain this vague notion, 
it would not be necessary to do it, since I have habitually met 
with physicians who seemed to have just about the same ideas 
and notions upon this subject. Indeed I derived all my notions 
upon this point from others. I certainly did not originate them. 
The third question that occurred to me was whether Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha is more effectual for the purpose under consideration 
when pushed so as to produce nausea ; and here amj^le comparar 
tive trial gave a decision in the negative. It did not occur to me 
here to make the inquiry whether this agent in any quantity ever 
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rendered any service at all, in any species of Typhus, or in any of 
the Typhoid Phlogotica. Some time after I came to the conclu- 
sion that the production of nausea in Typhus was injurious rather 
than beneficial. I found that Wilson Philip had made the same 
inquiry and come to the same conclusion. As near as I recollect, 
this gentleman's observations were upon nausea as produced by 
Ipecacuanha. His results are stated in few words, I believe in 
the first edition of his work on Fevers. 

Pure nausea, if sufficiently continued, is always more or less of 
an exhausting process ; and as occasioned by certain articles, it 
is sufficiently exhausting to be efficiently Antiphlogistic. Unless 
however it is produced by articles that are more or less Antiphlo- 
gistic independent of producing nausea, this process cannot be 
much relied-on for the relief of any thing like phlogistic diathesis. 
This same degree and quality of nausea is however sufficiently 
exhausting to impair the tone of health, and to aggravate very 
greatly a decidedly atonic disease. These results I arrived-at, as 
the effect of trial, observation and experience, and mostly from 
the recommendations of distinguished members of the medical 
profession. My first observations on the effect of nausea in 
atonic diseases, I endeavored to make with the purest nauseants 
that I could find. It is well known that there are very many arti- 
cles in the materia medica, that have a strong tendency to produce 
nausea, and that are in fact very liable to produce it, which how- 
ever do not vomit readily, and are altogether incapable of being 
used with any convenience and advantage as Emetics. These 
articles, provided they are not materially Carthartic, and much 
more if they are not Cathartic at all, are the best agents for the 
production of pure and intense nausea. An article may be nau- 
seating with but little tendency to vomit ; but if it is decidedly 
Cathartic, this circumstance will be an objection to its use for the 
production of nausea merely. 

Euphorbia Ipecacuanha has been strongly recommended by 
high medical authorities as a Febrifuge and Diaphoretic in Typhus 
of all species or sorts ; and in the Typhoid Phlogotica. It has 
been alleged to be just as good in these diseases as Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha, and declared to operate in an analogous, if not in an 
identical manner. I therefore considered myself as justified in 
making trial of it. As a result of such trial I found that Euphor- 
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bia Ipecacuanha is very easily made to nauseate and to almost 
any degree that may be desired, and this without any great 
liability to prove Emetic. But it possesses quite an efficient 
Cathartic power, and cannot therefore be much employed as a 
nauseant without too much Cathartic effect, and hardly even 
without the production of actual Diarrhea, and that of an obsti- 
nate and rather unmanageable sort. These peculiarities of oper- 
ation prevent its use as a mere nauseant in atonic diseases, and 
they do not render it of any value in phlogistic diseases. I also tried 
several other agents of a similar character to Euphorbia Ipecacu- 
anha, but with no better success than I had with that article, and 
therefore I shall omit specifications. I subsequently tried various 
and even numerous other articles, that are in almost universal use 
as medicines, and with the results subsequently stated. 

The most intense nausea that can be produced by Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha, is not sufficiently exhausting to relieve decided 
phlogistic diathesis, and consequently it can not be said to be 
Antiphlogistic. Nausea when produced by Protosulphate of 
Iron can never be Antiphlogistic ; but it is more or less exhaust- 
ing in health ; and still more so in atonic diseases. Nausea 
produced by Protosulphate of Zinc can never be Antiphlogistic, 
but it is exhausting in health, and still more so in atonic disease. 
I think that the Salts of Zinc when taken in nauseating doses and 
quantities, are more exhausting than the Salts of Iron. Nausea 
produced by Protosulphate of Copper is not Antiphlogistic ; but 
it is exhausting in health, and much more so in atonic disease. 
The nausea produced by the Disarsenite of Potassa, though not 
Antiphlogistic, is decidedly exhausting in health and much 
more so in atonic disease. The nausea produced by Vera- 
trum viride is not Antiphlogistic, but it debilitates in health, 
and much more in atonic disease. The nausea produced by 
Sanguinaria vernal is is more exhausting than that of Veratrum 
viride. The nausea produced by Lobelia inflata is not Antiphlo- 
gistic, but it debilitates in health, and much more in atonic 
disease. I think that Lobelia inflata, when pushed so as to nau- 
seate, is more exhausting than Sanguinaria vernalis. The nausea 
produced by Urginea maritima is not Antiphlogistic ; but it 
debiKtates in health, and much more in atonic disease. I think 
that Urginea maritima, when pushed bo as to nauseate, is more 
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exhausting than Lobelia inflata. I have never seen Colchicnm 
auturanale employed in nauseating doses and quantities, in any 
decided phlogistic disease; but from the extent to which it 
exhausts in atonic disease, and even in health (for I have seen it 
employed in mere local affections, when there could not be said 
to be any constitutional disease) I should think that it might be 
capable even of proving Antiphlogistic though I never witnessed 
this effect from it. After trying many articles for the production 
of nausea for medicinal purposes, I came to the conclusion at last 
that nothing but Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa could be 
relied-on for this operation, at least with any degree of unifor- 
mity, or with any considerable intensity. But there are many 
cases, in which the production of nausea is recommended, but in 
which the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa would be inadmis- 
sible on account of its exhausting effects. 

A catalogue of the Nausiatica or Nauseants would coincide 
mainly, but not intirely, with a catalogue of the Emetica or 
Emetics. It would comprise a few articles that are Nausea- 
ting without being sufficiently Emetic to be employed for this 
pmpose, while it would exclude all those articles, which produce 
their emetic effects suddenly, without being preceded, accompa- 
nied or succeded by much, if any nausea. Instead of such a 
catalogue, I shall mention the pathological conditions, and the 
specific diseases, for which the production of nausea has been 
commonly commended and employed. 

For several years I watched the effects of nausea, with all the 
care and attention in my power, and I was never able to detect 
any thing but prostration and a greater or less amount of exhaus- 
tion in conjunction, from the more active and especially from the 
Antiphlogistic nauseants. Every other effect that I have ever 
heard ascribed to nausea, I have invariably failed of producing. 

In Cauma vulgare, and in all the entonic phlegmonous Phlo- 
gotica, I do not think that there is room to doubt the utility of 
nausea, provided it is produced by the right agents. I never 
however found it to answer the desired purpose unless it was pro- 
duced by articles that were Antiphlogistic in doses and quantities 
that fell short of the production of Nausea. But pushing these 
articles to the nauseating point I have always found to enhance 
their efficacy as Antiphlogistics. 
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In all the several species of Typhus, and in all the Typhoid 
Phlogotica (as I have elsewhere said) I have long been convinced 
as the result of comparative trials and observations, that the 
production of nausea is not serviceable, but positively injurious. 

I have known the production of nausea for relieving the disease 
called by John Mason G-ood, Dipsosis avens, for which to all 
appearance it proved effectual for the time being, even if it did 
not effect a radical cure ; for the patient had no desire for drink 
while under intense nausea. But I have had no opportunity to 
treat a sufficient number of cases of this disease, to acquire a 
knowledge of the real juvantia and lasdentia. In fact all the cases 
that I ever had to treat, were but moderate ones, so much so, that 
I never had opportunity to ascertain the true pathology of the 
disease, or to decide upon the best mode of treating it. 

The production of nausea has been recommended as a remedy 
for Limosis avens. As I never had a veiy decided case of this 
disease to treat, I can say nothing of its proper remedies, from 
my own experience. Under strong nausea however, I should not 
think that any patient would desire food. Whether this nausea 
would be a mere temporizing one, or more radical in its operation 
and effects, I am unable to form even a probable conjecture, 
without more knowledge of the pathology of this malady than I 
ever had means of obtaining. 

I have known one physician of high character and standing, 
who attached considerable importance to the use of Tartrate of 
Antimonia and Potassa in nauseating doses, in Limosis Dyspep- 
sia. At one period I was well acquainted with this gentleman's 
views, and the grounds, on which he employed this practice, so 
singular to me ; but at the present time, I have pretty much 
forgotten them. I am not now sure whether he considered the 
nausea as an essential part of the practice or not, though I think 
that he did, since I believe he commonly pushed the Tartrate of 
Antimonia and Potassa to its production. This gentleman was 
himself a dyspeptic subject, and the fact that he treated himself 
in this manner furnished sufficient evidence of his conviction that 
it was at least a good method. I have often seen this gentleman's 
cases, and was well acquainted with himself; but I never met 
with any good reason for adopting his practice, instead of other 
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modes that I have seen employed by other practitioners, or that I 
have used myself. 

The production of nausea is relied-on by some physicians for 
the'relief of the pain of Chololithus means ; but I know of no 
reaSon to believe that this measure ever renders the least service 
in this disease. 

The production of nausea has been recommended for facilita- 
ting and expediting the passage of renal calculus through the 
ureters. It is supposed by some to occasion relaxation and dilata- 
tion of the ureters, and thus to relieve the pain very materially 
and essentially. For myself, I have never accomplished any- 
thing in this disease by this measure. Papaver very freely 
administered is the only agent with which I have ever been able 
to do any good in such cases. 

Nausea is often produced for the purpose of relieving cough ; 
but if nothing was conjoined with it, I never knew the least ben- 
efit to result from it, in any case whatever. I have often employed 
it in my own practice, and I have much oftener witnessed its 
operation in the practice of my friends and acquaintances. 
Where a certain amount of Papaver has been conjoined with it, 
I have very often found that the Papaver did not render near as 
much benefit to the cough, in conjunction with the nauseant, as 
the same quantity of Papaver would render, when unaccompanied 
by the nauseant. 

Nausea has been recommended as a palliative, and even as 
remedial in Bex theriodes or Whooping-cough. I have certainly 
tried it often enough to have witnessed benefit from it, if it is 
capable of producing any, and yet I never saw the least service 
from it. I know of nothing in the pathology of this disease, that 
at all indicates this measure, or that would lead to a suspicion that 
it is capable of doing good. 

Nausea is often produced for the purpose of promoting expec- 
toration commonly so called. This efi"ect I never saw it produce, 
except in entonic Phlegmonous Pneumonitis (viz. Pneumonitis 
Caumatode Phlegmonea) but when employed alone, I have 
known it, in a considerable number of instances, to arrest expec- 
toration wholly and intirely, which was gradually restored on 
suspending the nauseating process. I have not infrequently been 
called in consultation, when it was considered to be an indica- 
73 
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tion to promote expectoration in some atonic disease, and when 
the physician in attendence was endeavoring to accomplish this 
purpose by various articles, with nauseating agents conjoined. I 
have invariably facilitated the process, and promoted the desired 
object, when I have caused a suspension of the nauseating 
articles. 

Nausea is very frequently produced for the relief of Dyspnoea 
exacerbans, more especially, and also for the relief of Dyspnoea 
continua. In the early part of my practice, and before I had 
learned anything of these diseases from observation and experi- 
ence, I tried the production of nausea very thoroughly alone and 
by itself, but without the slightest benefit, till at last my patients 
began to require that I should do something else. The two nau- 
seants that I most commonly employed were Tartrate of Antimo- 
nia and Potassa, and Urginea maritima, from both of which, this 
process seemed to be equally without beneficial efiect. I men- 
tion this particularly, because at that time I had no precise and 
definite knowledge of that operation and efiect, which I have since 
called Adenagic, and which certainly does prodnce some benefit 
in these two species of disease. After I understood this subject 
better, I again tried Urginea maritima in doses short of the pro- 
duction of nausea, but repeated as frequently as could be tolerated 
without purgation, and this method of managing this article cer- 
tainly did render some service, though not sufficient to establish the 
practice with me. In short, I became satisfied that pushing Urgi- 
nea maritima to the production of nausea hindered what little 
benefit it seemed capable of producing, when it fell short of nausea- 
ting. As to the Tartrate of Antimonia and Potassa, I could per- 
ceive no benefit from it, either when it nauseated or when it did 
not. At a subsequent period therefore, I attributed what little 
service Urginea maritima produced, to its Adenagic power, a 
power not possessed by Tartrate ot Antimonia and Potassa ; and 
later trials of Adenagics in this disease aj^ears to me to have 
justified this conclusion. 

The production of nausea is very often recommended in 
Asthma ; but by the term Asthma, practitioners of medicine in 
the U. S. A. seem to mean what all the nosologists call Dys- 
pnoea. In truth Dyspnoea and Asthma, though they agree in cer- 
tain respects, yet they difi'er materially in others. Dyspnoea, as 
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a disease, is perfectly continuous, but iiregularly exacerbating 
and remitting ; while Asthma vemm is perfectly paroxysmal and 
intermittent, the paroxysms being only exacerbating and remit- 
tent. Dyspnoja is a perfectly chronic disease, exacerbations and 
all; while Asthma is a chronic disease with exquisitely acute 
paroxysms. An Asthmatic subject frequently has only a single 
paroxysm a year ; while a Dyspnoic subject usually has a multi- 
tude of excerbations within the same period of time. Dyspnoea 
is a disease of very frequent occurrence ; while Asthma verum 
occurs very rarely. I have had opportunity to treat a multitude 
of cases of Dyspnoea, but never yet had a case of Asthma under 
my charge. I have however seen a case or two, that were the 
patients of other physicians, who however did not recognize the 
disease. These facts will furnish sufficient reason why I should 
not know the effects of nausea upon this malady. However, as 
far as I can judge from the analogy of Dyspnoea, I do not believe 
that nausea would be of the least service in Asthma verum. 

Nausea has been recommended as remedial of Sternalgia suffo- 
cativa, sometimes called Asthma dolorificum, sometimes Syncope 
Anginosa, but more commonly Angina Pectoris. I never saw it 
tried^but once in this disease, and then it was decidedly injurious. 
I should not suppose, a priori, that any thing either prostrating or 
exhausting could be useful in this disease. 

I have known the production of nausea employed in the treat- 
ment of Mania, but never with any permanent beneficial effects, 
nor so far as I now recollect, with any temporary or transient ones. 

Nausea is often produced for the relief of spasm. In the early 
part of my practice I often employed it for this purpose, not only 
in a moderate, but in an intense degree ; but when it was 
depended-upon exclusively, I never had any reason to conclude 
that it rendered the least service. "When other more appropriate 
means were conjoined with it, the benefit was usually in propor- 
tion to the amount of those means employed. 

Nausea has been recommended for Entasia Convulsio, and 
Entasia Hysteria.* I have not only seen it tried, but have often 

* Good puts these dieases with Epilepsia, in his genus Syspasia. But Epilepsy 
consists of clonic spasms, while these are a variety of tonic spasms. They should 
therefore be transferred to the genus Entasia and associated with Trismus, Tetanus, 
etc., and I have so arranged them. 
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prescribed it myself, in the latter; but I never yet saw tins dis- 
ease in any degree benefited by it. In the former malady I have 
seen it prescribed, but never advised it myself. As the laws of 
Entasia Convulsio differ materially from those of Entasia Hyste- 
ria, and differ in such a manner as to make it more difficult to 
decide upon the juvantia and the laedentia, I cannot pretend to 
speak with the same certainty in this case as the other, in regard 
to the effects of nausea ; but still it is my conviction that it does 
no good, even in this disease. The two maladies are too nearly 
related lor one to be much benefited by treatment that is of no 
service in the other. 

Nausea is often produced for the purpose of suspending 
Hemorrhage. I have often tried it in obstinate cases, but I never 
had any reason to conclude that it ever rendered the least service. 

I have known physicians who produced ISTausea for the relief 
of Good's Paramenia difficilis ; but as the remedies mainly relied- 
on fur a radical cure of this disease, are of such a different char- 
acter, indeed so intirely opposite in their effects, I cannot think 
that this measure can be very well adapted even to the relief of a 
paroxysm. I never tried it however and can therefore say noth- 
ing of it from my own experience. I have certainly received 
much less testimony in its favor, than in many cases where, not 
withstanding testimony, I have been totally disappointed as 
respects any beneficial effects from nausea. 

Nausea is often produced for the purpose of occasioning relaxa- 
tion, and of facilitating and expediting parturition. In the early 
part of my practice I made trial of it a few times, without any 
apparent benefit. Perhaps I did not try it thoroughly ; for my 
patients uniformly preferred the pain of parturition, to any thing 
like intense nausea. But it was about a year after I began my 
professional career that I met with an account of the topical appli- 
cation of Atropa lethalis or Bella-donna for this same purpose, 
and this I found decidedly preferable. 

I have known surgeons who attached great importance to the 
production of nausea for the facilitation of the reduction both of 
incarcerated and strangulated Hernia. I never however saw the 
desired purpose accomplished by this method in a single instance ; 
but after its total failure I have seen perfect success by means of 
a cataplasm of Nicotiana Tabacum, or quite a full dose of Papa- 
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ver and rest for a few hours. These measures, it is true, are more 
especially adapted to the relief of incarcerated Hernia; but I 
have known them succede when there were symptoms of stran- 
gulation. Assuredly a cataplasm of Nicotiana, tiie degree of 
whose effects can be regulated with great accuracy, and a full 
dose of Papaver, must be quite as safe in strangulated Hernia, as 
the exhausting process of nauseation with an article otherwise 
highly exhausting; for I nSver knew any other nauseant than Tar- 
trate of Antimonia and Potassa employed for this purpose. 

Nausea I have sometimes seen produced for the purpose of 
occasioning relaxation, and thus facilitating the reduction of 
certain dislocated bones. ]N"ot having witnessed its trial very 
many times, I am not entitled to decide upon its efficacy as posi- 
tively as in many other cases ; but when I have witnessed it, any 
benefit has never been obvious, at least as far as I could judge. 

In all the eases for which this process is recommended, but in 
which I have been able to obtain no benefit from it, all the med- 
ical gentlemen of my acquaintance, whom I have seen employ it, 
always conjoin with it other measures, and other agents, that are 
of more or less real value in the diseases treated, measures and 
agents, which, according to my observations and experience, 
would do more good without nausea, than with it. 

It should be distinctly understood and recognized in this place 
that Nausea is also a disease, as well as a remedial process ; but is 
Nausea ever truly idiopathic, i. e. does it ever occur without 
being preceded, or accompanied, by some other disease? If it 
never occurs idiopathically, it must be improper to give it place 
as a species in nosology. Unless Sea-sickness (Anglice vulgariter 
sic dictum) is idiopathic Nausea, I have no knowledge of any such 
thing. If Sea-sickness is not idiopathic, of what disease is it symp- 
tomatic, i. e. what other disease precedes or accompanies and 
occasions it ? I have formerly been in the habit of supposing 
that it is symptomatic of some transient disorder of the hemis- 
pheres of the cerebrum, occasioned by the motion of a ship in a 
high wind, etc. but is this opinion correct, or well founded ? At 
present, I have much less confidence in the correctness of this 
view than I once had. I have myself been severely and pro- 
tractedly sea-sick (as popular language is) not only at sea, but in 
an open boat on the river Connecticut ; on the laud in a close 
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carriage so hung npon its springs as to have a motion resembling 
that of a ship ; and also from swinging ; and I never yet bad 
either vertigo, or any unusual sensations in the head preceding or 
accompanying the Nausea, or any morbid symptoms of any sort, 
that can by any means be referred to the head. I have received 
testimony to the same effect from several physicians, and from 
numerous non-medical persons. Can there be disorder of the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum, or of any part of the contents of the 
cranium, without any symptoms of it ? If Nausea or Sea-sickness, 
so called, can occur in one individual, without any preceding dis- 
order of the contents of the cranium, can any preceding disorder 
of any of these parts, be necessary or essential to Nausea or sea- 
sickness ? I have known persons to be affected with vertigo in 
connection with sea-sickness ; and some even with delirium also ; 
but, so long as all cases are not attended with either one or the 
other, or some different symptom equally indicative of disorder 
of the brain, I can see no propriety in considering Sea-sickness 
as symptomatic of disorder of the brain, since what is not found 
in all cases of a given disease, can not be essential to such disease. 
But in what function is Nausea or Sea-sickness seated ? Are its 
primary manifestations in the nervous function exclusively, or, 
are they in some other function ? It is assuredly a mere and pure 
sensation ; and as it is plainly not a variety either of olfaction, 
vision, audition or gustation — the only special senses — it must be 
a variety of common sensation, and if its peculiarities as a variety 
of common sensation are not due to the peculiarities of the struc- 
ture and organization of the part or texture, in which the nerves in 
which it has its seat terminate, then we are ignorant of that, on 
which they do actually depend. At all events. Nausea or Sea-sick- 
ness is a disturbance of a part of that aggregate of functions, upon 
which primary digestion depends, and therefore (as I formerly 
thought) it may very well be reckoned as a disease of the diges- 
tive function. At the present time however, I do not feel the 
same confidence in the correctness of the preceding conclusion, 
that I once did ; and I must add, that I think this point requires 
further investigation and consideration, before it can be consid- 
ered as in any way w-ell settled. But, in which pair or pairs of 
nerves of common sensation, has Nausea or Sea-sickness its precise 
and exact seat ? The stomach is commonly supposed to receive 
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filaments from every pair of nerves of common sensation (except 
the common sensor part of the par tertium of Willis) as tliey 
accompany tlie great sympathetic nerve (so called) and also spe- 
cial filaments from one or more pairs of nerves of common sensa- 
tion which do not accompany the great sympathetic nerve. Can 
we determine whether it has its seat in these special filaments 
from one or more pairs of nerves of common sensation, or in those 
filaments from every pair of nerves of common sensation (except 
the sensor part of the par tertium of Willis) which accompanies 
the great sympathetic nerve so called ? If Nausea or Sea-sickness 
is then an idiopathic affection, it should take rank in nosology, as 
a species of disease. Does it clearly and plainly belong to any 
established group or genus of diseases, or must it constitute a new 
genus of a single species ? As a species of disease it seems to 
have but one primary symptom ; though this primary symptom 
invariably produces a greater or less number of secondary symp- 
toms, and these such as are common to several of the species of 
the group or genus Limosis. This being the fact, it once appeared 
to me that the disease under consideration might very properly 
be arranged as a Limosis, with the term Nausea as its trivial 
name. As I once thought, Limosis Nausea might require to have 
several varieties arranged under it. At present however, these 
conclusions are not to my mind quite as clearly true, as I once 
thought them. But, it is not necessary for me to go into this 
subject any further in this place. I should not have mentioned 
it at all, except to show my recognition of Nausea as a specific 
disease, and to afford an opportunity of inculcating that an inves- 
tigation of the pathology and nosology of Nausea can not fail of 
throwing light upon it, as a remedial process. 
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The etymology of the term Leantica is obvious. We find 
A5«vT.xoff, x-o, xiv,in ancient Greek, signifying alleviating, lenitive; 
[Donnegan) assuaging; soothing; calming; etc. This attri- 
bute is connected with the verb Asat'vw, am signifying to alleviate ; 
to calm ; to sooth ; {Donnegan) to assuage ; etc. 
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Definition. — Leantica or Leantics are articles which indepen- 
dent of any Antiphlogistic, Neuragic, Narcotic or Euphreuic 
powers, but by virtue merely of a peculiar impression upon a 
mucous membrane or the cutaneous surface of the body, made 
either by a mucilaginous or a gummy principle, by a farinaceous 
or amylaceous one, by an oily, a saccharine, a gelatinous or an 
albuminous one, or by moisture and heat conjoined, or by some 
conjunction of these, alia}'' irritation in various parts of the sys- 
tem, alleviate phlogotic soreness, swelling and pain, and contri- 
bute either to a resolution, or a suppuration, according to the 
stage and other circumstances of the case. 

As appears to me, the operation of the Leantics consists unques- 
tionably in a mere antirritant and soothing eftect, though doubt- 
less a peculiai" and specific one, upon the nerves of the part irri- 
tated, taking place either by continuous, contiguous, nervous, tex- 
tural or perhaps sensorial sympathy. The operation of the Lean- 
ties is in itself strictly a vital operation, as much so as titillation, 
though it is produced by the mechanical qualities of the Leantic 
agent, rather than by proper medicinal qualities, such as Anti- 
phlogistic, Neuragic, Narcotic and Euphrenic powers. This last 
remark furnishes an explanation why the Leantics are arranged 
by some as mere mechanical remedies ; and it is only in the way 
here alluded-to, that any article of the materia medica can ever 
be considered as a mechanical remedy. The operation of the 
Leantics is exerted mainly, if not exclusively, upon the nerves 
of common sensation. Possibly also the nerves of involuntary 
motion, both of the "expressory and nutritive systems, may he 
affected in a less degree ; though I think not. The Leantics 
appear (at least so far as our present knoweledge extends) to be 
utterly incapable of directly destroying life. 

The following terms have been employed as names of this 
class of remedial agents, viz. : Lenitiva; Demulcentia ; Emol- 
lientia ; Sedantia ; Sedativa. The first objection to the 
whole five is that the law of the nomenclature of the classes of 
the materia medica requires Greek instead of Latin, which law is 
implicitly followed in a great majority of cases, and for unifor- 
mity's sake, should be followed in the whole. Now all these 
terms are pure Latin. If the law required that the terms should 
be Latin, I perceive no objection either to the term Lenitiva, or 
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to the term Deraulcentia. Bj the writers of the present day, the 
term Demulcentia has been limited to this class of articles used 
internally, while Emollentia has been applied only to this class of 
articles applied externally. The Demulcents and the Emollients 
of the authors of the present time having been thus limited, this 
fact, as appears to me, constitutes an objection to the use of these 
terms employed with greater latitude. At all events, Emollientia is 
not a very appropriate name for this class of agents taken internally, 
whatever may be the fact with the term Demulcentia in applica- 
tion to the class aj)plied externally. It is a serious objection to 
the terms Sedantia and Sedativa in application to this class of 
agents, that they have been applied also to the Neuragics and the 
Narcotics, and even to the Euphrenics, all of which are classes that 
require distinction, as much as any other classes. 

It will be recollected that the definition of Leantics which I 
have given, is intended to include not only the Demulcents of 
Cnllen and Murray, but also the Emollients of both these 
authors. In my opinion, the operation of each is absolutely the 
same, only in the case of the Emollients the agent is more gen- 
erally applied immediately to the irritated or infiammed part, i. 
e. it is applied topically and externally, while in the case of the 
Demulcents, it is frequently taken internally, and does not come 
at all into contact with the irritated or inflamed part, unless it is 
situated somewhere in the upper part of the alimentary canal. 
But when mucilaginous or oily applications are made topically to 
inflamed eyes or to a scalded surface ; or when the same substances 
are applied topically by injection, in irritations, or inflammations 
ot the uretha, the vagina, or the large intestines, such a use of these 
agents has been considered rather as falling under the term Demul- 
cents than under that of Emollient. The term Emollient has been 
more especially employed for warm, farinaceous, oily and mucilag- 
inous applications to irritated or inflamed external parts, to allay 
swelling, soreness and pain, and to promote either a resolution or 
a suppuration, according to the state of the disease. I do not think 
however (as according to the opinions of Cullen and Murray 
expressed in their definition) that the portion of the Leantics 
which commonly goes by the name of Emollients ever " dimin- 
ishes the force of the cohesion in the particles of the solid matter 
of the human body, thereby rendering them more lax and flexi- 
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ble." {Pg. 267, Jn. Murr. Syst. Mat. Med.fr. Uh Edinb. Edit. 
N. Y. 1828. Demulcents) Suppose a warm farinaceous, mucilagi- 
nous and oily cataplasm is applied to a Phlegmone communis in 
its early stage. Under such circumstances it lessens pain and 
soreness, diminishes the swelling and often produces a perfect 
resolution of the Phlogosis or Inflammation. Now what has all 
this to do with any diminution of the force of cohesion in the 
particles ot the solid matter of the human body ? Certainly noth- 
ing at all. The soreness and pain are relieved, either by virtue 
of a peculiar and specific antirritant and soothing operation upon 
the nerves. of the diseased part, or by a diminution of the Phlo- 
gosis or Inflammation, or most probably both. The swelling is 
only to be relieved by diminishing the deposition of new matter 
in the diseased part, and by producing an absorption of the pre- 
vious morbid deposits. This must be accomplished by • an 
operation upon the secernents and absorbents of the diseased 
part. Diminution of the force of cohesion, a consequent greater 
relaxation and greater flexibility have nothing to do with the 
matter. The operation upon the nerves and uj^on the secernents 
and absorbents of the diseased part constitutes the whole process, 
and the whole is a vital, and not a mechanical operation. Sup- 
pose this warm farinaceous, mucilaginous and oily cataplasm is 
applied to a Phlegmone communis after the Phlogosis or Inflam- 
mation has passed its height. Under these circumstances suppu- 
ration takes place, and relief of the soreness, pain and swelhng 
immediateh^ follows. I^ow the absorption of solid matter to pro- 
duce a cavity for containing the pus, and the closing of the 
communication between this cavity and the cells of the cellular 
substance, and the secretion of the pus into this cavity thus 
formed, are the exclusive work of the secernents and absorbents; 
and if an Emollient cataplasm contributes to the production of 
these effects, it must do it by virtue of some vital operation upon 
the secernents and absorbents of the diseased part, and not by 
mechanically diminishing the force of cohesion in the particles 
of the solid matter of the human body. The soreness and pain in 
this case, as in that previously specified, must be alleviated by a 
vital, peculiar and specific antirritant and soothing operation 
of the remedy upon the nerves of the diseased part. 
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But Cullen says " the Emollients seem to act upon the parts 
to which they are immediately applied in one of two ways." 
"The one is by being insinuated into the substance of the " (living) 
"solid, thereby diminishing its density and its force of cohesion." 
"The other is by being insinuated in to the interstices of the parti- 
cles," (when) " they diminish the friction that might otherwise 
occur, and thereby render the " (living) " solid more flexible." 
Cullen says that " the former seems to be the operation of Water, 
the latter of Oil." Cullen says that "the action of the Emollients 
is most evident upon the simple solid ; and that they may possibly 
act also upon the solid matter of the moving fibers ; but except it be 
by the heat, that is frequently joined with them, they do not seem 
by their chimical qualities to act upon the nervous power. {Cut. 
Mat. Med. Philad. 1812. Vol. II. Pg. 85. Cli. 111. Emol- 
lients) Again I would ask what shadow of evidence there is for 
the opinion that Water ever mechanically insinuates itself into 
the substance of the living solid, and thereby diminishes its den- 
sity or its force of cohesion ; what shadow of evidence there is 
for the opinion that Oil is ever mechanically insinuated into the 
interstices between the particles of the living solid, thereby 
diminishing the friction, that would otherwise occur among the 
particles, and thereby rendering the living solid more flexible. I 
can scarcely imagine anything more at variance with the laws of 
physiology, any thing more impossible, any thing which is prima 
facie more absurd. I do not think that by their chemical quali- 
ties, the Emollients act upon the nervous power, any more than 
Cullen does ; but I do not doubt that they act upon this power, 
by their other qualities, and that this is their sole operation. 
Why may not an emollient cataplasm produce an efi'ect upon the 
nervous power, as well as titillation with a feather ? 

Cullen says that "the operation of Emollients is most 
considerable in the parts to which they are immediately 
applied ; but as the whole of the solid matter of the body is 
constantly in a preternatural! y extended state, and as at the 
same time the several parts are so connected, as to form one con- 
tinuous body, so the tension of the whole must in some measure 
depend upon the tension of every particular part." " It is there- 
fore that the relaxation of any one part must in some measure 
affect the whole." " It is indeed in this way that the effect of 
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Emollients is often extended much beyond the part to which they 
are immediately applied." {Ibidem) In my view, there can be 
neither doubt nor question that the Emollients produce the 
greatest eflPects upon those parts, to which they are immediately 
and directly applied ; nor that they produce more or less effects 
beyond the parts to which they are immediately and directly 
applied ; but that this operation is utterly unconnected with any 
mechanical tension and relaxation of the living solid, appears to 
me to be susceptible of the most positive proof. Cullen says: 
" As however the effect of Emollients is still most considerable in 
the part to which they are immediately applied, it will be evident 
that their effect will be most considerable upon the surface of the 
body ; and it is a question how far they can be rendered so, in the 
internal parts." "Upon this subject it may readily be imagined 
that as they may be applied to the internal surface of the alimen- 
tary canal, their effect then may be very great, and although I 
would not maintain that they must be none at all, yet I am dis- 
posed to think that except in the mouth and fauces, or in the great 
guts " (lower and larger intestines) "to which they may be imme- 
diately and copiously applied, they can not, in the other parts of 
the alimentary canal be very considerable." "The internal surface 
of the stomach and intestines are very constantly coated with a con- 
siderable quantity of mucus not readily diffusible in water, and 
therefore likely to prevent the insinuation of water or oil into the 
substance of their coats." " Their effects here also must be less, 
as they are unassisted by any additional heat, which is often 
required in their action upon the external parts; and an other 
circumstance, which may prevent their action upon the alimentary 
canal, is that their application to any particular part can never be 
very durable, as Water, the chief form of Emollients, must be 
very quickly carried-on, in progressive motion, or quickly with- 
drawn by absorption." {Ibidem. Pg. 85, 86.) I will just pause 
here to say that I do not consider Water as either the principal 
Emollient or Demulcent, or in a word Leantic, though the pres- 
ence of a certain amount of it may be absolutely necessary to 
reduce the several Leantic principles to a fit state for their proper 
operation. For example Gum is truly Leantic, and far more so 
than Water, and yet it must be reduced to a mucilage by water, 
before it can exert its Leantic operation and produce its Leantic 
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effect. I say this here once for all, as remarks to a different effect 
are often made by authors, and may occur in several of the quo- 
tations that I may have occasion to make. 

It appears to me that in irritations and Inflammations of those 
viscera, which are situated near the surface, as of the peritoneum, 
the liver, the urinary bladder, etc., Emollients, when applied to 
the surface immediately over the viscus irritated or inflammed, 
are capable of producing their specific operative effects in a 
greater or less degree, though undoubtedly in a less degree than 
when the irritation or Inflammation is on the surface itself, and 
the Emollient comes into actual contact with the parts irritated or 
inflammed. As to the production of Emollient effects upon inter- 
nal parts, by the swallowing of any Emollient, I can not discover 
in what such effects can be distinguished from what has been 
heretofore considered and discussed as a Demulcent effect ; and 
therefore nothing additional need be said upon it in this place. 
CuUen continues " if the action of Emollients in the alimentary 
canal be in any measure doubtful, it must be still more so with 
respect to the blood-vessels." " Here even a large quantity is 
slowly introduced ; is soon very much divided ; can never be 
applied in large quantity to any one part ; and must always be 
mixed with a large quantity of fluid not very penetrating." " At 
the same time it is applied to a surface constantly covered with 
an exudation, not readily miscible with water; and with all this, it 
is constantly in a rapid progressive motion, by which it must be 
soon carried intirely out, by the several secretions and excretions." 
" From all these circumstances, it would appear that Emollients 
as Watery " (medicines) " can hardly ever have any action in the 
system of blood-vessels ; and therefore to explain the action of 
Emollients upon the system of solids, I am almost confined to 
consider only their action upon the external surface of the body, 
or in the parts immediately subjacent." {Ihidem. Pg. 86.) It 
appears to me also that the question of the operation of the 
Emollients by means of being taken into the mass of the circula- 
ting fluids, is identical with that of the operation of the Demul- 
cents in the same manner, a question that has already been sufli- 
ciently discussed. 

John Murray says " Demulcents are deflned medicines used to 
obviate and prevent the action of acrid and stimulant matters ; 
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and that not by correcting or changing their acrimony, but bv 
involving it in a mild and viscid matter, which prevents it from 
acting upon the sensible parts of the body, or by covering the sur- 
face, to which they may be applied." {Pg. 26Y. J. Murr. Syst. 
Mat. Med. fr. Uh Edinh. Edit. N. Y. 1828. Demulcents.) It 
must be noted that all but the last clause of Dr. Murray's defini- 
tion ot Demulcents is quoted from Cullen's, and that by both 
these gentlemen it is intended to apply only to articles taken 
internally ; most of those which are applied externally, for the 
same or a similar pnrj)ose, being denominated Emollients. John 
Murray says that " the class ot Emollients, according to the defi- 
nition given by Cullen, includes those medicines which diminish 
the force of the cohesion in the particles of the solid matter of 
the human body, and thereby render them more lax and flexi- 
ble." "Their operation" (adds Dr. Murray) "is evidently 
mechanical." " They are insinuated into the matter of the solid 
fiber, and either diminish its density, or lessen the friction 
between its particles." {IlideTn. Pg. 2Y4. Em^olUents.) In my 
opinion these definitions, as well that of Demulcents, as that of 
Emollients, are palpably incorrect and unfounded, not withstand- 
ing the high source from which they emanate. For illustration, 
in Catarrhus communis whether the variety epidemicus or the 
variety sporadicus, a small quantity of some Leiintic taken fre- 
quently will sometimes lessen the frequency and diminish the 
violence of the cough. I^ow is it the fact in this disease that 
there is any acrid or stimulant or eveii in any way irritant matter 
upon any part with which the Leantic comes into contact, which 
is at all instrumental in occasioning the Cough or which the Lean- 
tic involves, as the common phrase is, so as to prevent its action? 
At the time of the beginning of the Cough in Catarrhus commu- 
nis, there is usually an actual diminution, if not a suspension of 
the natural mucous secretion into the fauces ; but in its progress 
there is a preternaturally increased secretion, either of this mucus 
in a thinner and more watery state, or of a mucipurulent matter, 
either from the Schneiderian or bronchial membrane, or both, 
each of which is intirely destitute of any acrid or stimulant or 
even irritant properties, and in fact seems to possess all the phys- 
ical qualities of the best Leantics. Assuredly in this case the 
Leantics can not act according to the definition. This is in fact 
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pretty much conceded, for Dr Murray himself says the action of 
Demulcents " has been supposed to be exemplified in Catarrh, 
where the irritation at the top of the trachea occasioning Cough is 
removed by mucilaginous substances." What acrid or stimula- 
ting or irritating matter is here involved by the Leantic ? I do 
not perceive that Dr Murray even pretends that there is any. But 
is the irritation which occasions Cough in Catarrh, in fact seated 
at the top of the trachea ? For my part I do not believe that it 
is. The fact that our sensations refer it to this part, no more 
proves that this is its real seat, than the fact that we refer the irri- 
tion of vesical calculus to the outer extremity of the urethra, 
proves that this is the real seat of that irritation. The irritation 
which produces Cough in Catarrh is doubtless within the trachea, 
or most probably within the bronchial ramifications, and I can 
not but think it occasioned altogether by the pathological condition 
of the solid parts, in which the disease is seated, and not by the 
presence of any acrid stimulant or irritant matter. At all events, 
the Leantic is never admitted within the larynx; and this proves 
conclusively that it can not act according to Cullen's and Mur- 
ray's definitions. These remarks are equally applicable to the op- 
eration of Leantics in all the species and varieties of Pneumonitis, 
of Phthisis and of Bronclhemmitis. In Gastritis and Enteritis of all 
species and varieties, in Diarrhosa, Cholera, etc. there is cer- 
tainly no acrid and stimulant or irritant matter in the alimentary 
canal, which either produces or keeps-up the disease, or which 
the Leantic can involve. In all these diseases, the benefit ren- 
dered by Leantics must consist in the peculiar and specific antir- 
ritant and soothing impression made by the Leantic upon the 
nerves of such parts of the mucous membrane, as it comes into con- 
tact with, which impression is propagated (in S, diminished degree 
without doubt) throughout the whole extent of the membrane, 
with a part of which, the Leantic comes into actual contact, and 
this by what has sometimes been called continuous sympathy i, e. 
by mere extension in the same continuous texture — a texture hav- 
ing the same organization and susceptibility throughout, and dis- 
charging the same function. In all these cases the operation of the 
Leantic certainly differs very widely from the definitions of Cullen 
and Murray, and instead of being merely mechanical, as they sup- 
pose,it is most unequivocally vital, at least so far as concerns the 
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operation itself, thougli the impression producing the operation 
may be mechanical, in contra distinction from a remedial impres- 
sion, as unquestionably vital as the operation of any remedies in 
the whole materia medica. 

But how does the operation of the Leantics in Nephritis, Cysti- 
tis, Urethritis, Lithia renalis, Lithia vesicalis correspond with the 
definitions of Cullen and Murray ? Do they pass the stomach 
and duodenum unchanged ; are they taken-up by the lacteals 
unchanged ; do they pass the mesenteric glands unchanged ; are 
they mingled with the lymph in the receptaculum chyli, and with 
the blood when emptied into the left subclavian vein unchanged ; 
do they pass the lungs unchanged ; and are they finally excreted 
by the kidneys unchanged? " Juda^us Apella credat hoc sed 
eso non." But even Cullen himself seems to doubt whether the 
Leantics ever operate according to his definition, except when 
they are applied externally or received into the cavities, by 
which they come into immediate and direct contact with the 
part in which the irritation or inflammation which they are 
intended to relieve is seated. Thus, Cullen says " the efi'ects of 
Demulcents are sufiiciently evident with respect to external parts, 
and it may be presumed that the same may happen with respect to 
the internal parts, so far and so long as the acrid continues mixed 
with the Demulcent. {Pg. 287. Vol. II. Cut. Mat. Med. 
Philad. 1812.) " But here the difficulty occurs to suppose that 
the Demulcent matter retains its mild and inviscating quality 
after it has been taken into the body." "To cover accrimony, it 
is necessary that the Demulcent should be of a considerable 
degree of viscidity ; and when it is such as can be diluted with 
water, a considerable dilution greatly diminishes its power, and 
renders it almost 'none at all." " But " continues Cullen "the 
greatest part of the Demulcents can not be long in the stomach, 
or in passing through the intestines and other passages into the 
blood-vessels, without suffering a dilution that must take-ofi' their 
viscidity altogether. {Ibidem. Pg. 288.) 

Cullen says " it is further probable that Demulcents being com- 
monly of a nutritious character, must, by the powers of the gastric 
liquor and perhaps by a fermentation " (which) " they " (may) "un- 
dergo in the stomach, be rendered of the same fluidity with the 
other aqueous fluids of the body.". Before I finish this quotation I 
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will stop here to say that fermentation in the living human stom- 
ach is impossible. The gastric liquor is the most perfect and com- 
plete antizjmic, as Cullen would say, that is known. I have known 
the gastric fluid of a domestic brute animal kept twenty years 
without any apparent change. But the vitality of the stomach is 
a still more powerful antizymic. "We may therefore consider fer- 
mentation as wholly out of the question in this discussion. " All this 
reasoning " says Cullen " I can emplo}'^ with respect to the Demul- 
cents, such as the mucilages and sweets, which are of an aqueous 
nature, to afford this conclusion, that such Demulcents can have no 
eflfect as such, in the mass of" the "blood, or in passing by the va- 
rious excretions." {Ihidem. Pg. 28.) Now this conclusion is in per- 
fect conformity with the well known and established physiological 
laws of the animal system : and I entertain no sort of doubt that it 
is strictly true. But continues Cullen " with respect to the Oily De- 
mulcents, the matter is not so obvious. Considering what we have 
said above, of the diftusion and even mixture of oil in our fluids, 
it will be probable that no quantity of it can be commonly present 
in the mass of the blood, so as to act as a Demulcent, or in their 
oily state to pass off by the excretions." "We have indeed 
alleged above that oil is a matter fitted to inviscate the vegetable 
acid taken into the body ; but by that very mixture, the form of 
the oil is changed and it loses its fitness to be an inviscating 
matter." " There is indeed an other argument, that might be 
employed in favor of the inviscating, and if you will. Demulcent 
nature of the oil." " It has been observed, and we have pointed 
it out above, that when acrimony, in consequence of certain dis- 
eases, prevails in the mass of the blood, an absorption of the oil, 
which has been formerly laid-up in the adipose membrane takes 
place, and it is with great probability supposed that in this, 
nature intends that the absorbed Oil should cover the prevailing 
acrimony, and this supposition presumes that the Oil is fitted for 
this purpose." Cullen says that "all this is probable; but 
that it will apply to show that oil taken-in by the mouth, will act 
as a Demulcent, is to me very doubtful." "To conclude the subject 
of the Demulcent power of oil " (says Cullen) "I must observe 
that the oil commonly present in the blood, or even copiously in* 
troduced, is not a Demulcent with respect to some acrimonies 
taken into the body." Cullen says that "the Vitriolic Acid 
75 
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passes copiously by the skin, in its Acid state, when it cures 
the Itch ; and the Muriatic Acid is found ready to irritate Issues 
and open Ulcers ; and we might give other instances of acrid 
matters ' passing by various secretions in their acrid state, not 
withstanding that a great deal of Oil is at the same time taken-in." 
Cullen says " from these considerations, it seems probable that 
the operation of the Demulcents in covering acrimony in the 
mass of the bloody must be very inconsiderable." {Ibidem. Pg. 
288, 9.) In this instance, it is my opinion that Cullen, instead of 
being too skeptical, has in reality admitted too much. For my 
part, I know of no sort of evidence, or even of any plausible rea- 
son for concluding, that oil is ever received into the mass of the 
circulating fluids through the medium of the organs of primary 
digestion, as oil, or that, as a general rule, it is ever capable of 
passing any of the digestive organs unchanged and undigested, 
even into the lower and larger intestines, except in cases where 
the digestive function is temporarily suspended, as in particular 
diseases, or where a cathartic dose of it is taken at once. How- 
ever, Cullen says " it is certain that the taking of Demulcents 
often allays Cough and suspends the repetition of it for sometime; 
and this, without having recourse to their operation in the mass of 
the blood, may be accounted-for in an other way." He says "as 
Cough is ordinaril}^ occasioned by a halitus or vapor of some 
acrimony, arising from the lungs, and irritating the very sensible 
parts of the glottis and its neighborhood ; so by besmearing these 
parts with a Demulcent matter, we may often avoid the irritation 
we speak of, and therefore the frequency of the cough. [Ibidem. 
Pg. 289.) I certainly agree with Cullen that the swallowing of 
Leantics is often capable of somewhat allaying Cough, and 
this without passing into the circulation i. e. the blood, and there- 
fore without doing it by virtue of being excreted in the precise 
form, in which they were swallowed, upon the irritated or Infiam- 
med part of the pulmonary apparatus, whose diseased condition 
occasions the Cough. 

Cullen's hypothesis that " Cough is ordinarily produced by a 
halitus or vapor of some acrimony arising from the lungs and 
irritating the very sensible parts of the glottis, and its neighbor- 
hood," I imagine, will find few advocates, at the present day. I 
consider it certain that Cough is not ordinarily occasioned by any 
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acrimony exterior to the bronchial membrane, but is rather pro- 
duced, in most cases by the pathological condition of some part of 
this membrane, or of parts subjacent to it. The " besmearing," as 
Cullen terms it, of the glottis, and the parts in its neighborhood, 
can not then allay Cough, by defending these parts from the 
action of any irritant external to them, and therefore it must do 
it by a peculiar and specific antiri-itant and soothing impression 
upon their nerves. 

In regard to the operation of this cUiss of remedies, Murray 
says that when Demulcents " are directly applied to any part, it 
may be" (easily) "understood how this operation is obtained 
from them ; but where they are received by the medium of the 
stomach into the circulating system, it has been supposed that 
they can have no such effect." "They must be changed by the 
process of digestion, and lose that viscidity, by which only they 
operate, so that they can not afterwards be separated, by any 
secretion, in their original form." " Hence their utility in Gon- 
orihoea, and similar affections has been altogether denied." Mur- 
ray continues " it is not clear however that such a conclusion is 
just." "It is sufficiently certain that many substances, which under- 
go the process of digestion, are afterwards separated, in their intire 
state from the blood, by particular secreting organs." " There is no 
gland that has this power more particularly than the kidneys, sub- 
stances received into the stomach, and digested, afterwards pass- 
ing-off in the urine with all their peculiar properties." " For exam- 
ple" Murray says " there is reason to believe that Saccharine 
matter can be separated in this manner ; yet there is no substance, 
which can be supposed to be assimilated more completely by 
digestion, or to be more easily changed in its composition, by the 
chimical operations of the system." "If it can therefore be 
reproduced by secretion, it is equally probable that mucilaginous 
or oily substances, which form the principal Demulcents, are " 
(also) "capable of such a separation. But Dr. Murray admits 
that "no alteration is perceived in the quality of the urine, from 
the use of these substances ;" (and he says) " there can be no 
doubt but that a great share of the relief, which Demulcents 
afford, in irritation or inflammation of the urinary passages, is 
owing to the large quantity of water, in which they are diffused, 
or by which the urine is diluted and rendered less " stimulating " 
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(rather less irritating.) He says "pei-liaps the relief is to be 
ascribed solely to the dilution." {Pg. 268. J. Murr. Syst. Mat. 
Med. fr.4:th Minh. tdit.J\^. Y. 1S2S. Demulcents.) If this 
is the fact, why not use mere and pure water instead of mucila- 
ges, etc.? iSTow what examples, I would ask, can possibly be 
adduced, in which any substance, (I will not tay " many sub- 
stances) which undergoes the process of digestion, is afterwards 
separated in its intire state, from the blood, by particular secre 
ting organs V I certainly have no knowledge of any such case ; 
and from this circumstance, together with a consideration of the 
ordinary and well known laws of the animal economy as respects 
digestion, secretion and excretion, I do not believe that any such 
case actually exists. T certainly know of no evidence whatever 
that the kidneys are any more capable of performing such an 
extraordinary synthesis of a vegetable organic proximate princi- 
ple than any other secretory or excretory. What shadow of rea- 
son is there for believing that sugar, for example, can be perfectly 
digested by the stomach, and pass into the mass of the circula- 
ting fluid as chyle, and then be separated again as perfect sugar 1 
As well might we believe almost any absurdity that can possibly 
be thought-of. That in one specific disease, viz. Paruria Diabetes, 
the kidneys have the power of secreting Sugar of a peculiar sort, 
is universally known. But this is purely the eflect of disease— 
an effect occurring under no other circumstances ; and even here 
it is not formed out of Sugar received into the stomach, and there 
and elsewhere converted into chyle ; but it is formed from any 
vegetable aliments, and often even from animal food, though with 
much less facility. 

But according to Murray, oily matters, that have been once 
digested, and are again restored to their original oily state by the 
kidneys, produce "no alteration" that can be "perceived, in 
the quality of the urine !" — a truly extraordinary circumstance 
in regard to this hypothesis. But after all this " labor of the 
mountains " Murray thinks that " there can be no doubt but that 
a great share of the relief, which Demulcents aflbrd, in irritation 
or inflammation of the urinary passages, is owing to the large 
quantity of water in which they are difi"used, and by which the 
urine is diluted," and he adds " perhaps the relief is to be ascrib- 
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ed solely to this dilutiou. {Ibidem^ Why not then, I repeat, use 
pure Water as a Demulcent or Leantic ? 

Murray says that " in general. Demulcents may be considered 
as substances less stimulating than the fluids usually applied to 
the parts, that are in a state of irritation." {Ihidem.) This I very 
much doubt. What stimulant or even irritant powers belong to 
the mucus and the mucipurulent matter, that is excreted from the 
Schneiderian membrane in Catarrhus communis, whether of the 
variety epidemicus or the variety sporadicus ; or from the bron- 
chial membrane in Pneumonitis Catarrhalis, or any other species 
of Pneumonitis ? I do not believe that we possess any single 
Leantic so little irritating, or (if the term is insisted-upon), so 
little stimulating. What Irritant or Stimulant powers belong to 
the excretion from the mucous membrane in Diarrhoea, Cholera, 
or even what is called Dysentery ? Doubtless less than belong to 
any Leantics in common use. But even Dr. Good has 
attempted a defense of this absurd hypothesis. He says " not 
withstanding the difficulty of conceiving how a few drachms of 
bland oil or a few ounces of mucilage of Gum Arabic can be 
intermixed with many pounds of serosity, and still retain their 
sensible quality of inviscating sedatives, it is by no means more 
difficult to conceive this, than that moderate doses of Sulphuric 
Acid introduced into the stomach should pass copiously by the 
skin in its Acid state, as Dr. Cullen allows it to do, to cure the 
Itch ; or that the Common Salt employed as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of glass, should, in the melting of this material, im- 
pregnate the atmosphere of the glass-house, be inhaled by the 
lungs of the workmen, and passing by the matter of perspiration, 
through the pores of the skin, once more concrete into crys- 
tals on the foreheads." {Pg. 549, 50, 51. Vol. I. Good's Stud. 
Med. Uh A7ner. Edit. Bost. 1826. Bex sicca) But where, I 
repeat, are the proofs that " a few drachms of bland oil, or a few 
ounces of mucilage of Gum Arabic, can be intermixed " at all 
or by any means in the living body, and by the natural and regu- 
lar operation of the digestive apparatus, " with many pounds of 
serosity " as Good (oddly enough to be sure) terms the mass of 
the circulating fluid, or in a word the blood. When it is shown 
that these substances can at all be mixed unchanged with the 
blood of a living person, in the manner and by the means above 
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mentioned, it will then be time enough to inquire whether in such 
circumstances they (in the very language of Dr. Good) "still 
retain their sensible qualities of inviscating sedatives," and 
whether they are still capable of passing the kidneys unchanged 
and of operating as Leantic in irritations and inflammations 
of the urinary organs. I can by no means agree that there is as 
little difficulty in supposing that vegetable oil and vegetable 
mucilage, both extremely digestible and decomposable substances, 
can pass the stomach, the lacteals, the whole circulation, and even 
the secretory and excretory vessels of the lungs and kidneys, 
without undergoing any changes, as that Sulphuric Acid and 
Common Salt, both not easily digestible or decomposable substan- 
ces, may do it. Yegetable oil and vegetable mucilage are not 
only easily digestible, but they actually consist of highly nutri- 
tious materials. Besides, in their ordinary state, vegetable oil and 
vegetable mucilage are not ingredients of the human system. On 
the other hand, Sulphuric Acid and Common Salt, being chimical- 
inorganic substances, are not only far more difficult of decompo- 
sition, and their elements (for they have no proximate princi- 
ples) are not nutritious ; but in their undecomposed state, they are 
usually found in a small quantity, in every healthy human subject. 
Besides, they are physiologically capable, in proper solution and 
with suitable dilution, of being discharged by more than one of the 
emunctories, at least if we may take testimony upon the subject; 
whereas vegetable oil and vegetable mucilage in their intire state, 
can in all probability, pass-off only by the intestines, and not by 
any means by the lungs, skin or kidneys. But though I conceive 
it much more possible that small quantities of Sulphuric Acid and 
Common Salt may be excreted by the skin and lungs, yet I hold it 
to be an absurdity to suppose that the Common Salt, which crystal- 
lizes upon the foreheads of the workmen in a manufactory of 
glass, should consist of Common Salt, which has been vaporized, 
inhaled and again passed-off by perspiration. Why is it not 
much more reasonable to believe that the vapor of Salt, which is 
supposed to float in the air, probably in union with water, is 
directly precipitated upon the faces of the workmen, which are 
cooler than the air of the manufactory, or that the perspired mat- 
ter, which is always supposed naturally to contain more or less 
Common Salt, has deposited it, in consequence of the increased 
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discharge, and more speedy evaporation of such perspired matter. 
Tue assumption that Sulphuric Acid, when taken internally for 
the cure of the Itch, passes-off by the skin, I believe, is pretty 
much gratuitous. 

I perfectly agree with Good that " it would be a waste of words 
to bring examples to prove that, by some means or other. Demul- 
cents are capable of allaying irritation in organs remote from the 
stomach ;" but still, I think with Cullen that where the irritation 
is in the lungs, by swallowing these substances leisurely (probably 
slowly is here intended ) we necessarily besmear the fauces and 
upper part of the glottis, and thereby directly relieve the irrita- 
tion in these organs ; and that the quietude here produced in the 
upper extremity of the trachea, is propagated by continuous sym- 
pathy, through the whole bronchial ramifications, and that it is 
in this manner, that Leantics prove remedial in all pulmonary 
irritations. I will add that their operation in irritations of the 
urinary organs, which, I think with Cullen, is inconsiderable, 
depends intirely on their impression upon the stomach. 

But even where Leantics are externally and topically 
applied, as in Ophthalmitis, Isthmitis and Causis, or by injection, 
as in Elytritis and Urethritis, it does not appear to me, as I have 
already said, that they are of any service by virtue of involving 
any acrid or irritant, or, as authors always say. Stimulant matters, 
as according to Cullen's and Murray's definition. The secretions 
of an inflamed eye or of inflamed fauces, or of a scalded sur- 
face, I repeat, are certainly neither acrid nor irritant, nor stimu- 
lant, as common language is, nor do they at all contribute to keep- 
up these diseases respectively, unless they are sulFered to accumu- 
late and become sour, or dry into a crust. Even in Elytritis and 
Urethritis Pyoblennorrhoi'ca, the mucipurulent matter excreted, 
though containing the contagion of the disease, does not appear 
to be acrid or irritant, or stimulant, as authors will have it ; nor is 
the thin bloody mucus or sanious excretion from the mucous 
membrane of the upper and smaller intestines, in what is called 
Dysentery, at all of this character. The real fact then seems to 
be that even here Leantics operate intirely by the peculiar 
and specific antirritant and soothing impression, which they make 
upon the irritated nerves oi the diseased membrane, which is cer- 
tainly a vital, and not a mechanical operation. It appears to me 
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perfectly plain that the operation of the Leantics is always a 
vital, and never a mechanical operation ; and that it always con- 
sists in a peculiar and specific antirritant and soothing iinpression 
upon the nerves of the part, on which they exert what powers 
they possess. Murray says that the Demulcents, as he calls them, 
"are evidently not medicines of any great power." To this we 
need not hesitate a moment to give full assent. 

Edwards and Yavasseur say that " Demulcent substances are the 
remedies, the action of which has a tendency to relax the tissues, 
with which they came into contact, to lessen their tonic action, and 
to blunt their sensibility. \Edvjards'' and Yavasseur' s Man. Mat. 
Med. and Pharm. Phil. 1829. Chap. XIII. Pg. 425.] Edwards 
and Yavasseur say that Emollients" [are articles] "which tend to 
soften the tissues, with which they are in contact." [^Ibidem 
Oener. Consider. Pg. 59.] The class Emollients and its defini- 
tion occurs in a synopsis of classification near the beginning of 
Edwards's and Yavasseur's work, while the class Demulcents and 
its definition occurs in the body of the work, where the Emollients 
should be treated-of, if this name were not abandoned. From 
this fact, and the essential identity of the definitions of these two 
terms, it is very evident that these gentlemen think as I do, in 
regard to the medicinal unity of Demulcents and Emollients. 
Indeed, under "Demulcent remedies," these gentlemen say that 
" their mode of action seems to be the same, whether applied to 
the skin, or introduced into the digestive canal, and to depend 
mostly upon the water, which is their common menstruum." 
[Ibidem. Ch. XII. Pg. 425.] Edwards and Yavasseur say that 
" in the first instance, Demulcents or Emollients appear to relax 
the cutaneous tissue, to swell it, and to diminish its redness and 
sensibility, and subdue more or less completely the inflammatorj 
symptoms of which it is the seat." \Ibidem^^ They also say 
that " in the second " (place) " Demulcents and Emollients pro- 
duce similar changes in the parts with which they come into 
contact, and abate the internal heat, thirst, Cough, etc. at the 
same time that they prove a light aliment best suited to the inflam- 
matory stage." [qu ? state] " of the organs." {Ibidem?^ I do not 
think that these definitions exhibit a very philosophical or lumi- 
nous physiology or pathology. Edwards and Yavasseur say that 
although the most marked effects of the Demulcents are local, 
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they have others." " In fact" (say these gentlemen) " the relax- 
ing action of these remedies seems to be susceptible of being 
transmitted by contiguity of organs. {lUdem.) I doubt not that 
their effect, though to a considerable extent local, is in a less 
degree constitutional, though as I shall say hereafter, I must 
wholly deny its propagation by mere contiguity of organs. 
Edwards and Yavasseur say that " the recent experiments which 
have been made on absorption, have proved that the tissues 
during life may be penetrated by liquids," (viz. by endosmosis 
and exosmosis.) " It is then very easy to conceive how some 
remedies are capable of extending their sphere of action to a 
certain distance around a point to which they have been applied, 
or in other words, of propagating their influence by a contiguity 
of organs, without producing the same effects on the whole econ- 
omy." " Thus Emollient Fomentations and Cataplasms which are 
applied to the abdomen when ever some one of the organs con- 
tained in this cavity is inflamed, at first induce a relaxation of 
the skin, and afterwards gradually extend their action to the parts 
more deeply situated." {Ibidem. Chap. I. Sec. 17, Pg. 29.) I 
discredit the whole of these opinions that, in a living subject not 
in the article of death, either Leantics or any other remedial 
agents ever operate by endosmosis from external application or 
affect different textures by exosmosis when they are taken inter- 
nally. What takes place in a brute animal in the article of death, 
in consequence of being half cut-up for the purpose of physiolog- 
ical experiment, affords no safe analogy for the modus-operandi 
medicaminum. If a urinary bladder of a dead brute animal, is 
filled or partially filled with weak Water of Ammid of Hydrogen, 
it is said the Ammid of Hydrogen may be strained through the 
parietes of the bladder, though neither Hydrogen-gas nor Nitro- 
gen-gas will pass in this manner if not combined. But does any 
body at all acquainted with physiology suppose that Ammid of 
Hydrogen will pass through the parietes of the bladder of a liv- 
ing animal not in a dicing state ? I do not think there is the 
least evidence of the spread or diffusion of medicinal or remedial 
influence by means of mere contiguity of organs, unless the effects 
of Epispastics of Cantharis upon the surface, for the relief of an 
inflamed viscus, is considered to be a case of this sort; which I 
take it for granted, it will not be. At all events, I do not think 
76 
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that such a view could be defended. This however is uo place to 
discuss the laws of secretion and excretion or of absorption — a 
topic which probably belongs to the Proem to that class of dis- 
eases which Good calls Eccritica. 

"The internal administration" (of Ueniuicents or Emollientb, 
say Edwards and Vavasseur) " continued for a certain time, pro- 
duces also more or less debilitating effects on the general econ- 
omy." "Thus we frequently see them diminish the strength and 
frequency of the pulse, subdue the irritation of organs distant 
from those with which they are in contact," etc. " These secon- 
dary effects are principally owing to the sympathies they induce, 
and to the absorption of the large quantity of water in which tbey 
are administered." These gentlemen add that "by the digestive 
action of the stomach, these substances are changed into chyme ; 
and besides, we know from numerous and accurate experiments, 
that the increase of the proportion of water in the blood relative 
to that of the red globules, is a powerful means of lessening the 
vital energy." {Ibidem^ Chap. XIII., Pg. 425.) If it were 
strictly true that Leantics were directly e^austing, it would 
constitute a sound objection to their use in all atonic diseases of 
any thing like a serious character. But I do not think that the 
pure Leantics are in any degree directly exhausting. It is 
only indirectly that they produce this effect. They undoubtedly 
relax generally, as Edwards and Vavasseur say, while they also 
diminish appetite and digestive power. I never saw them con- 
tinued for any length of time, in even a moderately atonic dis- 
ease, without undesirable effects ; and in an intensely atonic case, 
their relaxing effects are- immediately perceived. I have often 
seen the effects of more appropriate remedies intirely counter- 
acted by a very free and protracted use of Leantics, and as I 
think cases decided fatally, which might have been saved by 
better treatment. I do not believe that increasing the proportion 
of water in the mass of the circulating fluid, by drinking an addi- 
tional quantity of water, does in fact debilitate. It is increasing 
the proportion of water by diminishing the crassamentum of the 
blood, that produces the effect in question. 

Edwards and Yavassem* say correctly that " all the Demul- 
cent remedies are furnished by organic substances containing 
certain proximate principles, to which they are indebted for 
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their" (Demulcent) "properties." {Ibidem) In short Demulcents 
and Emollients, as I have already said, appear to me to have but 
one single power, and to be but one single class of remedies, the 
former name being applied to them when they are taken into the 
alimentary canal, and the other, when they are topically applied 
to the external surface of the body. Occasionally, it is true, some 
author or practitioner does not draw the line in this place exactly, 
sometimes applying the term Demulcent to an article externally 
employed ; and more rarely using the term Emollient for some 
thing taken internally. 

The Lean tics, as has been so often said, are in fact weak and 
inefficient remedies, in all probability only worthy of being con- 
sidered as mere palliatives and auxiliaries, and as they are often 
employed, as mere placebos. They can therefore never be relied- 
on exclusively in any serious disease. Even as auxiliaries or 
palliatives, it appears to me that their internal use ought to be 
confined to 1, Irritation or Phlogosis connected with a phlogistic 
diathesis, and consequently itself phlogistic; and in such cases 
only after Depletion of Blood. 2. Irritation or Phlogosis not con- 
nected either with phlogistic or atonic diathesis ; and also for 
scarcely any other purpose than keeping the mouth moist a little 
longer than it can be done with simple or pure water. The 
Leantics are barely admissible in Irritation or Phlogosis con- 
nected with a moderately atonic diathesis, though they are seldom 
of any material service under such circumstances. In Irritation 
or Phlogosis connected with an exquisitely atonic diathesis I 
never saw them render any degree of service whatever ; but I 
have not infrequently seen them do considerable injury. Edwards 
and Yavasseur say (as I have elsewhere quoted) of this class ot 
remedies, that " their internal administration continued for a 
certain time, produces more or less debilitating effects on the 
general economy." This I believe is correct to a moderate extent, 
in all cases, and to a greater extent, in intensely atonic ones ; and 
hence Edwards and Yavasseur specify particularly that they are 
" contraindicated in cases of atony, and toward the end of certain 
chronic diseases maintained by general debility." {Edw. and 
Vavass. Man. Mat. Med. Fhilad. 1829, Ch. XIII, Pg. 425, 
Demulcents et alibi) As I elsewhere inculcate, the debility or 
exhaustion produced by the Leantics, is never direct but 
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always indirect, though not in the Brunonian sense of this latter 
term. In the Brunonian sense of indirect debility, I do not 
think that such a condition exists in pathology. John Murray 
says that " the Demulcents may be freely used in as large quan- 
tities as the stomach will receive." {Jn. Murr. Syst. Mat. Med. 
fr. Uh Edinb. Edit. N. Y. 1828, Pg. 268, Demulcents) This 
is assuredly injudicious advice. Dr. Murray could never have 
seen them much used in atonic diseases, or he could never have 
studied their effects very carefully, for if he had, it appears to me 
that he would have seen evil from " as large quantities as the 
stomach will receive," certainly if continued for any length of. 
time. I believe that Dr. Murray did not survive late enough to 
see much of Broussaisism. In feeble and exhausted subjects 
having Limosis of almost any species or variety, Bex, Dyspnoea, 
Asthma, Catarrh, whether epidemic or sporadic. Pneumonitis 
Typhodes of any species. Phthisis of any species, Rosalia, Rubeola, 
Paruria, Lithia, etc. in all of which diseases. Lean tics are recom- 
mended by authors and employed by numerous practitioners, evil 
will inevitably result from them, if they are taken freely and for any 
considerable length of time. In those species of Phthisis, in which 
the topical affection is limited and confined to the bronchial mem- 
brane, I have witnessed mischief from them much the most fre- 
quently. I have seen the appetite and digestive power greatly 
impaired by them, and indirectly great weakness produced ; and 
I can not say that I ever knew any good at all result from their 
use in such cases. Cseteris paribus Leantics are always of much 
more utility in the acute stages of disease than in the chronic. 
Bi'oussais brought himself into much notoriety by pretending 
to place great reliance upon a free and protracted use of Lean- 
tics in numerous cases, in which they had previously been con- 
sidered as absolutely worthless. He even made them principal 
remedies in many serious and positively dangerous diseases. Dr. 
John B. Beck, late professor in one of the medical schools of New- 
York, makes the following truly and literally just remarks in 
regard to Broussais, his doctrines and his practice. He says " a 
celebrated theorist" (speculatist would have been a more appro- 
priate term) " of the present day, although the taste of the age 
does not permit him to consign to the flames the labors of those 
who have gone before him" (as was done by Paracelsus) "with 
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quite as little ceremony denounces the whole of them as useless 
and vain, and holds himself-uj) as the first and the true lounder 
of medicine." " Trusting to the representations of the author of 
the new doctrine, as it is styled," (both by himself and his disci- 
ples) " we should be led to suppose that he is the last, the true 
prophet, sent to expose the errors and delusions of all preceding 
times ; that for centuries, men have been wandering in darkness, 
and that he has been commissioned to hold before their astonished 
eyes the torch of truth, that he has found the key to the paradise 
of knowledge," and at his "' Open Sesame " all its flood-gates are 
to be thrown open ; that he is the mighty necromancer, who is to 
pour-out his oil, and calm the troubled waves of controversy and 
disputation ; that he is to extend his magic wand over the medical 
world, and the millenium of our science is to commence." " -And 
what is the wonderful revelation, which is to effect all this ?" 
" "What is this ' philosophfer's stone ' which after the search of ages, 
has at last been discovered ?" "Why substantially nothing more 
nor less than this — that what physicians have been in the habit 
of calling fever, time immemorial, is nothing more than Gastro- 
Enteritis, and that the whole of the practice of medicine is to be 
reduced-down to the use of Leeches and Gum- water, a discovery 
about as profound as Paracelsus flattered himself that he had 
made, in his famous Elixir, by means of which, he gravely main- 
tained that he could prolong the life of man to the age of Methu- 
saleh, and a practice about as rational as the blood-letting and hot- 
water of Dr. Sangrado." Dr. Beck says that " it is highly honor- 
able to the independence and discrimination of the profession on 
this side ol the Atlantic, that of the numerous schools of medi- 
cine, which we have in the United States, only one has been 
infected with the Gum-water theory." But says Dr. Beck "even 
the 'new doctrine ' is already sinking into a premature grave," 
and this seems to be the fact even in Paris, if we may judge from 
the periodicals, and from the testimony of foreigners who visit 
Paris. 

CULLEN'S CATALOGUE OF DEMULCENTS. 

Symphytum. 
Cynoglossum. 
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GuMMi Arabicum. 

Tragacantha. 

ichthtocolla. 

Oleosa blanda. 
{Cull. Treat. Mat. Med. Philad. 1812, Vol. II, Pg. 289, 290, 
291.) Cullen gives no formal catalogue of Emollients, which he 
mentions as a distinct class from Demulcents ; but in his discus- 
sion of the subject he admits 

Water 
and 

Greasy Oils 
to be such ; and as I understand him, he admits nothing else, unless 
it is Friction. {Ihidem.fr. Pg. 85 to 92.) This is assuredly a 
meager list ot Leantics, not more than four of which are in 
common use in the U. S. A. at the present time, and one of these 
only to a very slight extent as a Leantic, though very often taken 
as a nutrient. I refer to Ichthyocolla. 

JOHN MURRAY'S CATALOGUE OF DEMULCENTS. 
Acacia Arabica. 
Astragalus Tragacantha. 
LlNUM tjsitatissimum. 
Altera officinalis. 
Malva sylvestris. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra. 
Smilax Sarsaparilla. 
Cycas circinalis. 
Orchis mascula. 
Maranta Arundinacea. 
Triticum hybernum. 
Lichen Islandicus. 

CoRNU CeRVI. 

Ichthyocolla. 

Amygdalus communis. 

Olea Europ^a. 

Sevum Ceti. 

Cera. 
{Jn. Murr. St/st. Mat. Med. fr. Uh Edinb. Edit. N. Y. 1828, 
Pg. 268.) It may be well to remark here that I never could 
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obtain any evidence that Smilax Saraaparilla (Linn.) is ever used 
as a Leantic. This species, I believe, is confined to North- Am eri- 
ca, and perhaps even to the U. S. A. and so far as I can ascer- 
tain, is never collected for exportation, and never even found in 
our own shops. Its root may be farinaceous, and capable of 
proving Leantic with proper preparation ; but I should be glad 
of some facts upon the subject ; and certainly Murray gives none. 
But what is Smilax Sarsaparilla (Linn.)? Is it Smilax spinulosa 
(Smith)? Is it Smilax glauca (Walter) ? Are Smilax spinulosa 
(Siiiith) and Smilax glauca (Walter) one and the same plant? It 
has been known fifty or sixty or even more years that this species 
does not afford any of the Adenagic roots that have been so 
highly celebrated in medicine, and that have been so long em- 
ployed in such unscientfic pharmaceutic preparations, that they 
can contain but little, if any of the active principle. Only one of 
these belongs to North America viz. Smilax medica, or Yera- 
Cruz Sarsaparilla ; and this I believe is not indigenous to the 
U. S. A. at least so far as is now known. 
Murray gives no catalogue of Emollients but he says that 

Heat 
and 

MoiSTUKE 

are the principal Emollients. As both of these are better 
retained in conjunction with certain vegetable substances, he 
advises 

Crumb of Bread, 
Flour or Meal, 
Flores Cham^meli, 
Malva, etc. 

John Murray next mentions Unctuous Substances, and very 
particularly 

axungia poecina. 

Oleum Vmmm. 

Oleum Cocois Buttrace^. 
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Oleum Baccarum Lauri nobilis. 

{Ihidem. Pg. 274, o.) 

John Murray's list ot Leantics is a good one, far better than 
that of Cullen, though even this is very much too small. I very 
much doubt whether, in any portion of our country, the list of 
Leantics in universal popular use, is not at least four times larger 
than that of Murray's. The physician should certainly be well 
acquainted with the medicina anilis, at least when it is good ; and 
even when it is not, he should know its demerits. Nothing com- 
mends a practitioner of med icine so effectually to favorable popular 
opinion, as a thorough knowledge of the materia medicaof thegood 
women and the Lady Bountifuls, where he resides and must find 
employment. 

It is not often that Dr. Peai"Son gives any definition of his 
classes of the materia medica; and in the case of his Emollients, 
he gives none ; neither has he any preceding disquisition upon the 
subject. 

PEARSON'S CATALOGUE OF EMOLLIENTS. 

A. DILUENTS. 

Jus Cabnis Bubul^ dilutum. 
Jus Pdllinum dilutum. 

Serum Lactis. 

LsTFusuM Melissa. 
Ljfusum The^. 

Decoctum Aven^. 
Decoctum Hordei. 

B. demulcents. 

Acipenseb Huso. 
Helix Pomatia. 
Physeter magrocephalus. 
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AlTH^A OFFICINAI.IS. 
Amygdalus OOMMUKIS. 
Astragalus Tkagaoantha. 
avena sativa. 

CyCAS CIRCESfALIS. 

Glycyerhiza glabra, 
hordeum disticiion. 
Jatropha Janii'ha. 
Lichen Islandicus. 
linum usitatissimum. 
Malva sylvestris. 
Maranta Aeundinacea. 
Mimosa N"ilotica. 
Olea Euro }'^ a. 
Orchis mascula. 
Pyrus Cydonia. 
Triticum HYBER^a'i^^. 
Tussilago Farfara. 
Cera. 

[Rich. Pearson. Praet. Synops. Mat. Alitnent. and Mat. Med. 
Lond. 1808. Pg. 286, 287.) 

The preceding catalogues 1 have given not only in the terms, 
but in the order employed by the authors (quoted ; though I have 
varied the order of Edwards's and Yavasseur's catalogue. They 
put down their articles in natural history order, for which I deem 
their catalogue too small ; and yet it is too large to be put down 
without any method at all. I have taken the liberty to arrange 
it according to the affinity of the proximate principles, in which 
the Demulcent power resides, wherever the article really pos- 
sesses any such power. 

EDWARDS'S AND VAVASSEUR'S CATALOGUE OF DEMULCENTS AND 
EMOLLIENTS. 

GrUMMl. 

Saccharum. 
Fjbcula. 
Olea fixa. 

77 
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Albumen. 
Gelatina. 

Thebe Edwards and Yavasseur consider as the Demulcent 
principles of plants and animal substances, though I think that 
they mention some articles that contain neither of them. 

GuMMi Arabicum. 
GuMMi Senegalense. 

GuMMI NOTRAS. 

GuMMi Tragacanth^:. 

Ulmus fulva. 

Ulmus Americana. 

Medulla Sassafras. 

Radix Osmunds. 

Radix Folia et Flores Altums.. 

Radix Folia et Flores Alcejb RosEi?;. 

Radix Folia et Flores Malva: sylvestris. 

Radix et Folia Consolidje majoris. 

Semen Lini. 

SeMINA PsYLLll. 

Herba Senecionis. 
Herba Acanthi. 

BuLBUS LiLII. 
SeMINA CYDONIiE. 

Bdlbus Porri. 
Semina Cannabis. 
Semina CucuRBi'j;ai lagenaria:. 
Semina CuRCUBiTiE Peponis. 
Semina Cucumeris Melonis. 
Semina Cucumeris sativi. 
Herba et Flores Boraginis. 
Herba Anchus^ Italics. 
Herba Pulmonarije officinalis. 
Herba Cynoglossi officinalis. 
Radix Graminis. 
Melilotus officinalis. 
Sacchabum officinarum. 
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Acer Saccharinum. 
Beta vulgaris. 
Fructus Pruni. 

UviE PASS^. 

Caric^ pingues. 
Frctus Dactylus. 
Fructus Jujuba. 
Radix Li^uiriti^;. 
F^cuLA Sagu. 

FiECULA TaPIOKA. 

FjECULA MaRANTjE. 

F^CULA SoLiANi. 

HoRDEI SeMINA. 

Oriz^ Semen. 

Grdtum. 

Tritici Semen. 

Secalis Semen. 

Furfur. 

Radix Salep. 

Oleum Lini. 

Oleum Amygdalarum dulcium. 

Oleum Olivje. 

Oleum Juglandis. 

Oleum Papaveris. 

Butyrum seu Oleum Cacao. 

Adeps suinus. 

Sevum Ovinum. 

Butyrum. 

Sperma Ceti. 

Ceka. 

Ichtiiyocolla. 

Taubocolla. 

Lac. 

Serum Lactis. 

{Edw. & Vavass. Man. Mat. Med. Philad. 1829, Pg. 425, 
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Perhaps the Leantics might be usefully sub-divided into two 
great groups, viz., 1st. Demulcentia, or those that produce their 
effects by internal use ; and 2d. Emollientia, or those that ope- 
rate intirely by external and topical application. But I shall 
make no display of the articles belonging to this class according 
to such a sub-division. So far as I have knowledge, the follow- 
ing are all the Leantic principles, whether vegetable-organic, or 
animal-organic, viz. : 

1. MUCILAGO. 

2. GUMMI. 

3. AciDUM Pecticum. 

4. FaecuLA in Farina. 

5. Sacchaeum. 

6. Oleum tingue. 

7. Albumen. 

8. GrELATINA. 

9. Ceka. 

10. Aquacalida. 

As there are just ten Leantic principles, simple or compound, 
so tliere is a good foundation for ten turmae or groups of Leantics, 
according to tlie principle upon which the Leantic power depends, 
viz. : 

1. Leantica mucilaginosa. 

2. Leantica gummosa. 

3. Leantica pectica. 

4. Leantica fjeculacea. 

5. Leantica saccharin a. 

6. Leantica oleosa. 

7. Leantica albuminosa. 

8. Leantica gelatinosa. 

9. Leantica cere a. 

10. Leantica calori-aquosa. 

In the subsequent catalogue, I mention no article as a Lean- 
tie, which is not mentioned by some work now before me on the 
materia medica, and of a high character ; but at the same time I 
fall very far short of enumerating all the articles specified in the 
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collection of books on this department of medicine in my own 
library, which is meager in this branch of the medical profes- 
sion. The list which I am now about to give, is mostly selected 
from about five works, one of them truly scanty in its catalogue, 
while the rest are quite full ; but in no case, do I take all the 
agents which they mention. It is true that a large proportion of 
the other books, that I possess, make out their catalogues from 
those from which I make-up my own list. Some of the articles 
are selected because they are believed to be excellent articles in 
themselves, though they are but little known and used ; while 
others are admitted because they enjoy extensive popular favor, 
and are in constant popular use, and can not be rejected by phy- 
sicians, even if they choose to reject them, though they are of very 
inferior value, and in reality scarcely worth retaining in compar- 
ison with far better articles at present scarcely employed. Al- 
though I endeavor to make a selection of articles from the author- 
ities which I have mentioned, yet I do not feel it to be expedient 
to omit all mention of an article that I deem ineligible, when it 
is in almost universal popular use, and which physicians (as I 
have already said) are in reality absolutely constrained to employ, 
because their employers will have it so, and will use it of their 
own accord. The cause of useful knowledge will be far better 
subserved by admitting and treating of such an article, and care- 
fully pointing-out the popular errors and mistakes, and even the 
professional ones. In no other way can such an article be got 
rid-of Such a course will in due tin^e produce correct notions 
upon the subject, and cause it to be neglected on just grounds, 
never to be re-called into our systems. 

Some articles are admitted into the list because they are con- 
stantly mentioned by all our standard authors, though much bet- 
ter articles might be selected. It certainly behoves the practi- 
tioner of medicine to be acquainted with every article, about 
which inquiries are liable to be made, because ignorance of any 
such agents would assuredly contribute to his disparagement. 
Some articles that are utterly worthless, but still much employed, 
are occasionally mentioned. My principles may be well illustra- 
ted, in regard to this last set of articles by certain agents referred 
to quite a different class. The dried stigmata of Crocus sativus 
(Linnaeus); Crocus odoru8(Bivona)etc. are decidedly Euphrenic, 
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and when of a good quality, and rightly administered, possess 
considerable value in the materia medica. But by almost univer- 
sal mistake in the U. S. A., not only of the people, but of the 
apothecaries, and even of the physicians, the tubular corollas of 
Carthamus tinctorius are employed for the dried stigmata of Cro- 
cus sativus, Crocus odorus, etc. Now it is impossible to make 
this subject intelligible to persons not acquainted with botany aud 
materia medica ; but by constantly mentioning the error, physi- 
cians generally will at last come to understand it, and then apoth- 
ecaries. This is as far as we can expect to go. How many geo- 
logical periods it will require to get-rid of the error among 
non-medical people generally I cannot pretend to conjecture. I 
have been trying to do it, where I have lived the whole of my 
professional life, but hitherto in vain. 

I have also selected articles from every country where British 
or U. S. A. physicians are likely to be found, and wherever any 
work on the materia medica in the English language is likely to 
be read. 

LEANTICA MUCILAGINOSA. 

The Mucilaginous Leautics are by far the most miscellaueous 
and heterogeneous group belonging to the class. Many articles 
that contain Mucilage in the greatest abundance, contain also, 
other individual proximate principles which are the foundation 
of other groups of Leantics. For example, the subterranean 
tubers of Solanum tuberosum contain a great deal of Mucilage, 
which, evaporated to dryness, is said to differ a great deal, indeed 
very materially aud essentially from Gum, or from any other indi- 
vidual vegetable proximate principle, which is the foundation ot 
a group of Leantics. These root-tubers also contain a large 
amount of Fsecula, which is the foundation of another group of 
Leantics. This involves the necessity of mentioning these root- 
tubers under two groups at least. Some articles contain as many 
as three, and some times perhaps more of these individual prox- 
imate principles, and therefore require to be mentioned in as 
many groups. 

Although I profess to found my turmae or groups of Leantics 
upon individual organic proximate principles, on which the power 
depends, yet my first turma or group is an exception to this rule ; 
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and one or two other exceptions will occur hereafter. 1 have 
made the presence of what is called Mucilage the foundation of 
my first sub-division of the njedicinal class of Leantics, as if it 
were an individual organic proximate principle of vegetables, 
which I am perfectly aware it is not recognized as being, by any 
chimical authority within my present recollection. What it is I 
know not; but I haVe always suspected it to be Gum mingled 
with various other substances, the whole held in solution by water. 
As I do not certainly know this, however, it would not be proper 
to arrange Mucilaginous articles, the most numerous, if not the 
most important gi-oup of the class, according to a mere hypothe- 
sis. As the Mucilages differ, in their external sensible proper- 
ties, about as much from the Gums, as each differs from Pectic 
Acid and Fsecula after being boiled in water, it appears to me 
that somid practical discrimination will be best promoted by keep- 
ing the Mucilaginous articles separate and distinct both from the 
Gums and the Faiculse, if not from solutions of Pectic Acid. At 
all events, I make my arrangements according to the best of my 
knowledge ; and 1 can only hope that my successors will have far 
more extensive and precise information, and will be able to put 
on a certain foundation, all of which I am obliged to write under 
uncertainty and doubt. 

The Mucilaginous Leantics are in umcli the most general use; 
and if they are not considered as actually^ the best articles of the 
class, they are at least considered as the most convenient. It is 
by no means easy to make a natural arrangement of the Mucila- 
ginous Leantics among themselves, so that, after various attempts 
to do this, I abandoned the idea of doing it. It will be obvious 
that such an arrangement of crude articles of complex composi- 
tion must be nearly impossible. An arrangement, however, by 
natural orders is a natural arrangement, so far as respects the 
plants belonging to the same order ; but I did not deem it worth 
while to attempt any natural arrangement among the orders them- 
selves, since only now and then an order furnishes Mucilaginous 
Leantics. 

MALVACEjE. 

Lindley says of the Malvaceae that " the uniform character of 
tie order is to abomid in Mucilage, and to be totally destitute of 
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all imwholesome qualities." {Lind. Veg. King. Land. 1840, P<j. 
369.) Now I am not acquainted with any fact in opposition to 
this statement ; though as I know nothing of very many of the 
plants belonging to this order, there may be many exceptions. A 
number of the species possess additional powers ; but this does 
not at all invalidate Dr. Lindley's statement. This is more than 
can perhaps be said of almost any other natural order, whicli 
comprises more than an excedingly small number of species. 

MALVEjE. 

Alth^a officinalis, ihinii.) 

Althjea Rosea, ( Cavanilles.) , 

Althaea Ficifolia, (Cavanilles.) 

Malva sYLVESTRis, (Linu.) 

Malva rotundifolia, {Linn.) 

Malva crispa, {Linn.) 

Malva Alcea, {Linn.) 

Sph^ralcea CisPLATiNA, {St. HUaire.) 

Urena lobata, (Linn.) 

Urena sinuata, {Linn.) 

Pavonia diuretica, {St. HUaire.) 

HIBISCEJE. 

Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, (Linn.) 
Abelmoschus esculentus,( Wright ^ Arnott.) 

C Abelmoschus MoscHATvs,{Wright Sf Arnott.) 

< Abelmoschus Moscheutos. 

( Abelmoschus palustris. 

( Abelmoschus Vitifolius, 

I Hibiscus Vitifolius, {Linn.) 

C Abelmoschus obtusifolius, 

I Hibiscus obtusifolius, { Willd.) 
GossYPiuM ViTiFOLiuM, {Ltt Marck.) 

SIDEJE. 

Sid A cokdifolia, {Linn.) 
Sida Carpinifolia, {Linn.) 
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SiDA MICRANTHA. 

Sid A RHOMBiFOLiA {Linn.) 
SiDA MULTiFLOBA {Cavonilles.) 
SiDA Jamaicensis {Cavanilles.) 
SiDA Alnifolia {Linn.) 

SiDA ALTHiEIFOLIA {SwaHz) 

SiDA ACUTA* {Burmann.) 
Abutilon esculentum {St. JSilaire.) 
Abutilon Indicum {G. Don) 
Abutilon AvicENNJi {Gmrtner) 
? j Abutilon Maueitianum, 

I Sida Mauritiana {Jacquin.) 
? j Abutilon Populifolium, 

I Sida Populifolia {La MarcTc) {Linn, f) 
? ( Abutilon Asiaticum, 
\ Sida Asiatica {Linn.) 

Between the two genera Hibiscus and Abelmoschus, which for- 
merly constituted but one genus, and between the genera Sida 
and Abutilon, which in like manner formerly constituted but one 
genus, I may not have distributed the species correctly ; but I 
have done it according to the best authorities in my possession or 
to which I have access. There are supposed to be thirty-seven 
genera, and at least one thousand species of the Malvaceae. Per- 
haps a better selection of Leantics might have been made from 
this order; but I believe that all which I have named are in use 
for this purpose, though how many more I am unable to say ex- 
actly. 

STERCULIACE^. 

Lindley says that the Sterculiaceae " are chiefly remarkable for 
the abundance of Mucilage they contain." {Ibidem. Pg. 361.) 

BOMBEJE. 

Adansonia digitata {Linn.) 
Eeiodendron anfractuosum {D. C.) 



♦Lindley mentions as a Leikntic Sida Abutila. I find no such species in any 
work of descriptive botany that I possess. Does he not intend 
f Abutilon Avicennje {Gartner.) 
\ Sida Abutilon {Linn.) ? 

78 
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HELICTESEM. 
MyKODIA AJfGUSTIFOLIA. 

Helictekes Sacakolha (St. Silaire.) 
Helicteees ovata {La March.) 
Helictekes Cobylifolia {Hfees ah Esenbeck) 
Helictekes bkevispina {St. Silaire.) 
Helictekes Yuarame {Moi^tius.) 

STERCULIEJE. 

Steeculia acuminata {Palisot de JBeauvois.) 
Sterculia Chicha {St. Hilaire.) 
Sterculia fcetida {Linn) 
Sterculia lasiantha {Martins.) 
Serculia nobilis {J. E. Smith) 
Sterculia tomentosa. 
Oavallium urens {Schott) 

PEDALIACEJE. 

Of this order Lindley mentions only two genera as furnishing 
Mucilaginous articles, each representing one of the two tribes into 
which the order is divided. Of these two genera the following 
two species, may well stand as representatives. 

PEBALIEJS. 

Pedalium Murex {Linn.) 

SESAMES. 

Sesamum Indicum {Pe GandoUe.) 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

Lindley says of the Plantaginacese that " their seeds are cov- 
ered with mucus," doubtless meaning Mucilage. {Ibidem, Pg. 
643.) 

Plaktago Ispaghula {Roxburgh.) 
Plantago PsTLLrtnt {Linn.) 
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Plantago Cynops {Linn.) 
Plantago maxima {Jaquin) 
Plantago akenakia {Kitaihel.) 
Plantago maeitima {Delile) 
Plantago media {Linn.) 
Plantago cordata {La Marck) 
Plantago major {Linn.) 

LINAGES. 

Lindley says that "the Mucilage of the seeds is a striking 
character of the Linaceae." {Ibid&m^ Pg. 485.) 

LiNUM usitatissimum {Linn.) 

CANNABINACE^. 

This natural order is at present reckoned as comprising only 
two genera of one species each, viz. Cannabis and Humulus. I 
very strongly suspect that there is error as respects the number of 
species of the former. The seeds of Cannabis are said to furnish 
much Mucilage, and the root of Humulus is one of the articles 
used as a substitute for Sarsaparilla, and like all the articles so 
used, said to be Demulcent. 

Cannabis sativa {Linn.) 
Cannabis Indica.- 

Cannabis Sinensis.'^ 

TRRNSTRCEMIACE^. 

Some of the species of this natural order contain Mucilage, 
some furnish Gum, and some furnish Oil, and doubtless the 
gieatest portion furnish neither. Those which furnish the three 
principles above named, must be mentioned under three of my 
groups. The following will serve as a specimen of those which 
contain Mucilage. 

Kielmeyera Rosea {Martins.) 
KiELMEYERA 8PRGIOSA {St. Hiloire.) 

* Perhaps mere varieties of the first, but I think more probabiy distinct species. 
At any rate each deserves 4is^nct pxenlion in the paateria medica 
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FABACEiE. 

The Fabaceie often lurnish Gum, some times FsBCula, and of 
ten Sugar of some species or variety, but seldom Mucilage, at 
least so far as I have knowledge. The following are alleged to 
contain Mucilage, which I know to be true of some of them, 
though I have not seen and employed the whole. Authors are 
often excedingly careless in regard to their specifications in refer- 
ence to such points, as I have often had opportunity and occasion 
to verify. 

LOTE^ 

AspALATHus Indicus {Linn.) 
Trigonella FflGNUM-GitECDM {Linn.) 
Sesbania picTA (Poiret.) 
Astragalus exscapus {Linn.) 
Astragalus glycyphyllus {Linn.) 
Astragalus Monspessulanus (Linn.) 

PHkSEOLEJE. 

Pueraria tub EROS a (Dc Cand.) 

CASSIS^. 

Cassia Absus {Linn.) 
Cassia Tora {Linn.) 

BAUHINIE^. 

, Bauhinia tomentosa {Linn.) 

Caulotretus macrostachyus {Martins.) 

AMARANTACE^. 

Lindley says of the Amarantaceae that '' many of the species 
are used, on account of the wholesome Mucilaginous qualities of 
the leaves." {Jhidem, Pg. 511.) 

GOMFRILEI^EjE. 

Philoxerus vermiculatus, (Rees^s Cyclop.) 

ACHYRANTHEJE. 

Amarantus Bahiensis {Schroder.) 
Amabantus Blitum (Linn.) 
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Amaranths campestris (WUldenow.) 
Amarantus Melancholicus {Linn.) 
Amarantus viRiDis (JLiun.) 
Amarantus obtdsifolius. 

BYTTNERIACE^. 

I do not know that the Bjttneriacese have any common medi- 
cinal character. The following species are alleged to be Mucila- 
ginous. Some other species are Leantic in consequence of con- 
taining other Leantic principles, and will accordingly be men- 
tioned in another group. 

B YTTNEREjE. 

Gazuma Ulmifolia [hind.) 

HERMANNIE^. 
Waltheria Duradinha [St. Hilaire.) 

MeLOCHIA CORCHORIFOLIA (X^imi.) 
DOMBEYEjE. 

Kydia calycina (Roxburgh.) 

Lindley says that " Pterosperma (of the tribe Dombeyeae) are 
all Mucilaginous. {Ibidem, Pg. 364.) De Candolle recognizes 
and describes four species of Pterospermum, viz. 

Pterospermum Acerifolium {Willd.) 
Pterospermum Suberifolium (Willd.) 
Pterospermum Lanceifolium {Roxb.) 
Pterospermum semisagittatum {Roxb.) 

TILIACE^. 

Lindley says of the Tiliacese that " they all have a mucilagi- 
nous wholesome juice." {Ibidem, Pg. 372.) The following spe- 
cies of the order are used as Leantics. 

TlLlEM. 

TiLiA Americana {lAnn^ 
Triumfetta Lappula {hinn.) 
Triumfetta semitriloba {Ltinn^ 
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SAUVAGESIACE^:. 

This natural order is small and at the time of the publication of 
Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom, was not known to comprise more 
than three genera and fifteen species, and yet, small as it is, its 
species are not known to possess any conjmon medicinal charac- 
ter. The following species is alleged to be very mucilaginous, 
and is used as a Leantie. I do not know that any other species 
possesses the same properties, 

Sauvagesia erecta {Linn.) 

CUCURBITACE^, 

Lindley says of the Cucurbitacese that " the seeds of all the 
species are Oily and capable of forming very readily an emul- 
sion," Some of them " when pressed yield an abundance of Oil, 
equal to that of the finest Olives." {Ibidem, Pg. 314,) I have 
never been acquainted in any part of the TJ, S, A. where these 
seeds were not in high popular favor, and in constant use as Lean- 
tics ; and I have visited, traveled-in and seen more or less of the 
original thirteen states. But they are more in use on account of 
the Mucilage which they contain, than on account of their Oil. 

CVCURBITEM. 

CucuMis SATivus {Linn.) 
CucuMis Melo {Linn.) 
CiTRULLus VULGARIS {Schroder.) 
CucuRBiTA Pepo {Linn.) 

CuCURBITA POTIRO {PcVSOOn.) 

CucuREiTA cERATocREAs {Httberle.) 
MpMORDicA DioicA (RoxhuTgh.) 
Bryonia rostrata {Rottler.) 

VLMACEJE. 

ULMEjE. 

Ulmus campestris (Linn.) 
Ulmus effusa ( Willdenow.) 
Ulmus Americana {Linn.) 
Ulmus suberosa (Mosnch.) 
Ulmus fulva (Michaux.) 
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CELTE^. 

Celtis australis (Linn.) 
APIACE^. 

SCANDICE^. 

Anthriscus CEttEf olium {Hoffman.) 

DAUCE^. 

Daucus Carota (Linn.) 
AMYGDALACE^. 

Lindley says of the Amygdalacese that " all of them yield a 
gum analagous to Gam Tragacanth." {Ihidem, Pg. 558.) They 
are not mentioned however, in this place, on account of this Gum, 
but on account of the emulsions, which are prepared with the 
kernels of their fruit. 

Amygdalus communis {Liinn,) 
Amygdalus nana (Linn.) 

PYRACE^. 

Cydonia vulgaris {Per soon.) 

HYDROPHYLLACE^. 

Hydrolea Zeylanica ( Vahl. Linn.) 

LAURACE^. 

Sassafras officinale (Nees.) 
Benzoin odoriferum (Nees.) 

CRASSULACEA^. 

Lindley says that " the common quality of the order (Crassula- 
cese) is refrigerant, by which as far as I can judge, is intended, in ^ 
this place, mucilaginous." {Ihidem^ Pg. 345.) 

CRkSSULE^. 

Ckassula tetragona (Linn.) 
Sbdum Telephium (Linn.) 
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Sedum ALTissiMUM [Poiret.) 
Sempervivum tectorum {Linn.) 
Bryophyllum calycindm (Salish.) 
Umbilicus pendulinus {De Cand.) 
Calanchoe Brasiliensis (Martiusl) 

ARTOCARPACE^. 

Artocarpus iNCissus {Linn, fil.) 
Artocarpds iNTEGRiFOLius [Linn.) 
PouROUMA BicoLOR (Murtius.) 
PouROUMA ACUMINATA (^Martius.) 
PouRouMA Cecropiifolia {MavHus.) 

BORAGINACEJE. 

Lindlej says of this order that " soft mucilaginous and emol- 
lient properties are the usual characteristics of the order." He 
adds, " some are also said to contain Niter, a proof of which is 
shown by their frequent decrepitation when thrown in the fire." 
(Ibidem, Pg. 656.) 

ANCHTJSEJE. 

Symphytum officinale {Linn^ 
Symphytum tuberosum {Linn^ 
BoRRAGo OFFICINALIS {Linn.) 
Cerinthe major {Linn.) 

ASTERACEiE. 

ENTUSSILAGINEJE. 

TussiLAGO Farfara (Linn.) 

INULE^. 
Inula Helenium (Linn.) 

CONYZEJE. 

Contza Balsamifeka ( Willdenow.) 

SPHJERANTHEJE. 
SPHiERANTHUS CoCHINCHINENSE (LoUTe ho. 
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LILIACE^. 

LiLiUM CANDiBUM {Linn.) 
Erttheonium Dens Canis {Linn.) 

SCILLE^. 

Hyacinthus non-sckiptus {Linn.) 
Allium Cepa {Linn.) 

ASFARAGE^. 

POLYGONATUM MULTIFLOKUM {DcS Fout.) 

Polygonatum pubkscehs {Pursh.) 

POLYGONATUM LATIFOLIUM {DcS FoTit.) 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

CO^NVOLVVLBM. 

Aegykeia bragteata ( Wallich.) 
Convolvulus gemellus {Linn^ 
Tpomcea Pes-Capb^ {Swartz.) 

ACANTHACE^. 

Linclley says that " for the most part the Aeanthaceae are Mu- 
cilaginous and slightly bitter." Lindley adds that " the genuine 
Acanths" (by which I suppose he means the Acanthi) " are Em- 
mollients." {Ihidern, Pg. 6T9.) 

ACAffTHEJE. 

Acantnus mollis {Linn.) 

JUSTICIEJE. 
JUSTICIA TRIFLOEA ( Yahl.) 

CORDIACE^. 

Lindley says that " the flesh of the fruit of the Cordiacese is 
succulent, Mucilaginous and Emollient." {Ibidem, Pg. 628.) 

CORDIA LATIFOLIA {Roxbuvgh.) 

CoRDiA MrxA {Linn) 
79 
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VERBENACE^. 

VITICE2E. 

Gmelina pakvifloea {Roxhurgh.) 
Gmelina Asiatica {Linn.) 

ILLECEBRACE^. 

Il.LECEBKUM LANATUM {Linn.) 

vel potius. 

AMARANTACEJE. 

t 

' A:Erua lanata ) 

vel > Jussieu. 

A'drva lanata ) 

The above names designate one and the same article. I think 
it probable that the last is the most appropriate. 

POLYPODIACE^. 

Lindley says of the Polypodiacese that " the leaves generally 
contain a thick Astringent Mucilage, with a little aroma, on which 
account many are considered Lenitive and Pectoral," etc. {Dd- 
dem, Pg. 79.) 

POLYPOBE^. 

Ptekis Aquillina {Lin7i.) 

POLYPODIUM CalAGUALA {Ruiz.) 
OSMUNDE^. 

OsMUNDA REOALis {Linn.) 

OSMTJNDA SPECTABILIS ( WHldenOW.) 

CHENOPODIACE^. 

Agathophytum Bonu8-Heneicus( J/b$'w?'w Tandon .) 

VIOLACE^. 

VIOLET. 

Viola pedata {Linn.) 
LAMIACEiE. 
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MONARDEjE. 

Salvia Horminum {Li7in.) 
ROSACEA. 
ROSE^. 
Rosa Canina (Zimi.) 

LARDIZABALACE^. 
BuKASAiA Madagascariensis {Petit- Thou.) 
SCROFULARIACE^. 
SIBTHORPEjE. 
ScoPARiA DULCis {Linn.) 
CRESCENTIACE^. 
Crescentia Cujete {Linn.) 

SOLANACE^. 
SoLANUM TUiiEROSTiM {Linn.) 

ILICACEJE. 
Ilex Aquipolium {Livm.) 

PORTULACACE^. 
Portulaca oleracea {Linn.) 
MESEMBRYATHEIVIACE^. 
Lewisia rediviva {Pursh.) 
NYMPH^ACE^. 
nymph^eje:. 
Kymphjsa Lotus {Linn.) 
COMBRETACEJE. 
TERMINALIEM. 
Terminalia Catappa {Linn) 
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CmCHONACE^. 

ISEETIE^E. 
IsERTIA COCCINEA ( Vahl.) 

CASSYTHAC^. 

j Cassytha filiformis {Miller^ 

\ Rhipsalis Cassytha {Gmrt. De Gand) 

MENISPERMACE^. 

iCoccuLus viLLOsus ,S {De. Cand.) 
CocGulus Senium {Colebrooke) f 
Menispermum hirsutum {lAorn.) 

SMILACE^. 

Lindley says that " the Diuretic and Demulcent powers of Sar- 
saparilla are well known." {Ibidem, Pg. 215.) At all events, 
where any of the species of Smilax grow they are almost invari- 
ably used as Leantics, i. e. either as Demulcents or Emollients. 

Smilax officinalis {Kunth^ 

Smilax Syphilitica {HximboU.) 

Smilax medica {Schleehtendahl.) 

Smilax Purhampuy (Ruiz.) 

Smilax Papyracea (Poriet.) 

Smilax Japicanga (Griesbach.) 

Smilax Brasiliensis (Sprengel.) 

Smilax Zeylanica {Linn.) 

Smilax glabra (Roxburgh.) 

Smilax leucophylla. 

Smilax excelsa (Linn.^ 

Smilax aspera {Linn.) 

Smilax lanceifolia (Roxburgh.) 

Smilax Syringoides (Gn6s6ac^.) 

Smilax rotundifolia {Linn.) 

Smilax perfoliata (Loureiro.) 

Smilax China {Linn.) 

Smilax Pseudo-China {Linn.) 

Smilax glycyphylla (jR. Br. Swart z^ Srnith.) 
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Smilax glauca ( Walter) has been commonly supposed to be 
identical with Smilax Sarsaparilla {Linn.) Dr. Torrey however 
mentions Smilax spinulosa {Smith) as being only in part the 
Smilax Sarsaparilla {Linn.) while he does not mention Smilax 
glauca ( Walter) as a synonym. I am not able to explain the 
difficulty, but I suppose Smilax Sarsaparilla {Linn.) must, accord- 
ing to Dr. Torrey's view, have comprised more than one species. 
To one of these Smilax spinulosa {Smith) must be the appropri- 
ate name, while Torrey does not decide to which Smilax glauca 
( Walter) belongs, or whether it does not comprise both. This is 
my understanding of the subject ; but I may be in an error about 
the whole matter. As I shall hereafter state more in detail, I have 
caused what was supposed to be Smilax glauca {Walter) Smilax 
Sarsaparilla {Linn.) to be employed in medicine, but according 
to report, with no effect, unless it might be a Leantic one. I 
have however received similar testimony, and that too from high- 
ly judicious physicians in regard to all the species of Smilax that 
are ever found in our shops. 

CoPEosMANTHus HEEBACEUM {Torrey.) 

There is a considerable number of articles that are commonly 
considered as having the same, or similar powers as Sarsaparilla, 
and that are constantly used as substitutes for it, which are also 
uniformly mentioned and employed as Demulcents, such as the 
following, viz. 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

FEUIFLOCE^. 

Hemidesmus Indicus {R. Br.) 

ASCLEPEADE^. 

Sarcostemma Forsk^hlianum {R. & S.) 
Saecostemma stipitaceum {R. Br.) 
Gymnema lactifeeum {R. Br.) 

OXYSTELMA ESCULENTUM {R. Br.) 

AscLEPiAs TUBEEOSA {Linn.) 
STAPELIE^. 

Ceeopegia bulbosa {Roxburgh.) 
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Ceropegia edulis (Hortulanorum.) 
APOCYNACE^. 
WBIGHTEjE. 
ICHNOCARPUS FRUCTESCENS {R. Bf.) 

LILIACE^. 

ANTHEEICE^. 

Herreria Salsaparilha (Martius.) 
Herreria stellata (Ruiz ^ Pavon.) 

ASPARAGEJE. 
LUZURIAGA RADICANS ( RuiZ ^ PttVOtl.) 

HEMEROCALLEjE. 

Phormium tenax (Forster.) 

PHILESIACE^. 
Lafageria Rosea {Ruiz &f Pavon.) 

CANNABINACE^. 
HuMULUs LupuLus (Linn.) 
CYPERACE^. 

Lindley says that " the roots of the Cyperi are succulent and 
filled with a nutritive and agreeable Mucilage." (IMdem, Pg. 
118.) But he does not specify any particular species, though he 
mentions a considerable number of Cyperaceous plants. He says 
also that " the roots of those species of Carex, which are called 
German Sarsaparilla" (those which I name) " have Demulcent 
and Diaphoretic properties." {Ibidem^ Pg. 118.) 

CARICE^. 

Carex arenaria (Linn.) 

Carex hirta [Linn.) 

Carex intermedia (G'oodcnoMgA.^ 
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Carex disticha ( What is this ?) 

GRAMINACE^. 

HOEDEJE. 

Agropyron repens {P. de B.) 
Agropyron Caninum (R. &f S.) 
Agropyron Junceum (P. de B.) 
Agropyrow glaucum (R. &f S.) 

CHLORE^. 

Cynodon Dactylon (Richm'd.) 
Cynodon liiNEARE ( Whttt IS this ?) 

The articles which immediately precede are the principal sub- 
stitutes for Sarsaparilla that are mentioned by authors, all of 
which are commonly said to be Demulcent. 

leantica gummosa. 

The Gummy Leantics are generally much preferred to the Mu- 
cilaginous, as they consist of a single and usually pure vegetable 
organic proximate principle, nearly destitute of flavor, while the 
various impurities commonly associated with Mucilage, give it a 
variety of tastes, and often such as are disagreeable. Beside this, 
the consistence of an aqueous solution of Gum, is more easily 
conformed to the exigencies of a case, or to the taste of a patient, 
than any ordinary preparation of a Mucilaginous article, and in 
addition is more easy of preservation, in its best and most perfect 
condition. 

fabace^. 

As a natural order I do not think that the Fabacese can be said 
to possess any characteristic power or property, though Lindley 
assigns one, and in my view, is very unfortunate in his selection. 
Lindley says that " upon the whole" the Fabacese " must be con- 
sidered Poisonous, and that those species which are used for food 
by man or" (brute) " animals are exceptions to the general rule, 
the deleterious juices of the order not being in such instances, 
sufficiently concentrated to prove injurious, and being in fact re- 
placed to a considerable extent by either Sugar or Fgecula." 
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{Lind. Veg. King. Lond. 1846, Pg. 547.) Now from the best 
estimate that can possibly be made, there can not be less than 
six thousand five hundred species in the order Fabacefe. Tliis is 
in fact the number assigned to it by Mr. Bentham in 1845. Out 
of the whole of this number of species, I do not believe that 
there are a hundred articles, that can truly and properly be reck- 
oned as Poisonous. But admitting two or three times this num- 
ber, it would by no means justify us in saying that a Poisonous 
property is the characteristic of the order^ 

ACACIEJE. 

Acacia vera (Willd.) 
Acacia Arabica (Willd.) 
Acacia Gummifera (Willd.) 
Acacia Senegal. (Willd.) 
Acacia Sejal (Delile.) 
Acacia Ehrenbergii (Hayne.) 
Acacia tortilis (Forskcehl.) 
Acacia horrida (Willd.) 
Acacia Verek. 
Acacia Adansonii. 
Acacia decurrens (Willd.) 
Acacia mollissima (Willd.) 
Acacia affinis. 

Q,u ? Inga affinis (De Cand. ?) 
Acacia? GiraffjE (Willd.) 
Zygia Sassa. 

PiTHECOLLOBlUM GuMMIFERDM (Mat'tiuS.) 

Vachellia Faresiana {Wright 8f Arnott.) 
PARKIER. 

Prosopis Iulliflora (De Cand.) 

LOTEJE. 

Astragalus verus (Olivier.) 
Astragalus Creticus (La March.) 
Astragalus aristatus [Heritier.) 
Astragalus stbobilifer. 
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Astragalus gummifeb {LaUllardiere.) 
Astragalus exscapus {Linn.) 
Astragalus Monspessulanus, {Linn.) 
i Astragalus Trgacantha {Linn.) 
< A. Massiliensis {La Marck) var a {Linn.) 
( A. Poterium { Vahl.) var 13 {Linn.) 

BAUHINIJE. 

Bauhinia retusa {Poxhurgh.) 
Bauhinia emarginata {Miller.) 

DALBERGIEJB. 

Pterocarpus gummifeb {Bertero.) 

CASSIEM. 

Cassia auriculata {Linn.) 
STERCULIACEiE. 

I have already mentioned that the Stercuh'acese are in general 
remarkable for the amount of Mucilage which they contain, and 
I shall hereafter mention that their seeds abound in Oil. A few 
of them are known to yield pure Gum ; and if the subject were 
properly investigated, I doubt not that a much greater number 
would be found to do this. 

STERCULIEjE. 

Cavalium ubens {Schott.) 
Southwellia Teagacantha {Schott.) 



BOMBED. 



OcHROMA Lagopus {Swartz.) 
Eriodendeon anfeactuosum {De Cand.) 

OLEACE^. 



I shall hereafter have occasion to mention the Oleaceae as Oil- 
producing and as Sugar-producing articles. One species at least 
produces Gum ; but I do not think that the production of either 
can be considered as characteristic of the order. 

80 
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OLE^. 

Olea Eueopjsa {Linn.) 

MELIACE^. 

It is not a characteristic of this order to produce Gum, nor can 
it be said to have any characteristic property. 

MELIE^. 

Melia Azadirachta {Linn.) 

COMBRETACEiE. 

I do not think that the order Combretacese can be considered 
as having any characteristic property or properties. 

COMBRETE^. 

COMBEETUM ALTEKNIFOLIUM {Jaquin.) 

TERMINALIE^. 

Terminalia Beleeica, {Roxburgh.) 

CEDRELACE^. 

So far as I have information, the production of Gum by any 
species of this order is an exception to the products of tlie species 
generally ; and yet I am not apprised that the order has any char- 
acterizing property. Many of the species are however bitter and 
Cathartic. 

CEDEELEJE. 

Chloroxylon Dupada {Buchanan or Hamilton. 
ULMACE^. 

The order TJlmacese has no characterizing properties; nor am 
I apprised that more than one species produces true and pure 
Gum. 

CELTE^. 

Celtis oeientalis {Linn.) 

CLUSIACE^. 

This order has no characterizing property or propertieSi 
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CALOPHYLLB^. 

Calophyllum Inophyllum {Linn.) 
EPACRIDACE^. 

This order has uo characterizing property or properties.' 
EP ACRID EjE. 

Andersonia Panshmoum {Buchanan or Hamilton.) 

LILIACEiE. 

In all probability, different species might be found in this or- 
der, that possess a majority of all the powers of the materia med- 
ica; but I think that Gum is not a frequent product of the Lilia- 
cesR, not withstanding the order is supposed to comprise at least 
twelve hundred species. 

LILLEJE. 

Hyacinthijs non-scriptus {Linn.) 

' PINACE^. 

It is apparently a prominent exception to what we should ex- 
pect from a general view of this order, that any species of it 
should produce a perfect and pure Gum ; nor am I apprised that 
more than a single species does this. 

ABIETIEM. 

Larix EueopuEA {De Cand^ 

CYCADACE^. 

Although this order generally yields Mucilage pnd Fsecula, yet 
I know of but two species, that yields a clear transparent and ap- 
parently pure Gum. 

Oycas revoluta {Thunhurg.) 
Cycas oircinalis {Linn) 

CITRACE^. 

The production of Gum, so far as I have knowledge, is not a 
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characteristic of this order, but an exception to its general proper- 
ties so far as it may be said to have any general properties. 

Feronia Elepiiantum {Correa de Serra.) 
^Egle Maemelos {Correa de Serra) 

ANACARDIACE^. 

If this order can be said to have any general characterizing 
property it is that of producing a peculiar variety of Erythema 
vesiculare upon the skins of those exposed to its influence. I be- 
lieve that all the species which operate decidedly in this manner 
are Oresthetlc, Antisbestic and Subdiuretic. But I greatly doubt 
"whether any very large portion of the species commonly operate 
in this manner; and I believe that only a very few of them yield 
Gum. Lindley however admits only ninety-five species, while he 
enumerates forty-one genera. A small order is much more likely 
to have a characterizing property or properties than a large one. 

Anacardium occidentale, {Linn.) 
Anacardium humile {Martins.) 
Spondia-S Mangifera {Per soon.) 
Mangifeka Indica {Linn) 

AIMYGDALACE^. 

I am inclined to think that the production of Gum may be con- 
sidered as a characteristic of this order, of which Lindley num- 
bers only five genera and one hundred and ten species. If this is 
not its characteristic I do not think it can be said to have one. 

Peunus spinosa {Linn) 
( Cera.sus hoktensis {Persoon.) 
\ Cerasus vulgaris {Miller.) 

Armeniaca vulgaris {La Marck.) 

Persica vulgaris {Miller.) 

CISTACE^. 

The diflerent species of this order seem to contain no proxi- 
mate principles, and to possess no medicinal powers in common. 
So far as I have knowledge, the following is the only article that 
aflFords Gum, unless possibly it may be the other species of this 
same genus. 

CocHLospERMUM GossYPiuM {De Cand) 
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DIPTEROCARPACE^. 

This order is decidedly a Resin-producing one and not a Gnm- 
producing one ; but I have heretofore mentioned a single instance 
of the production of Gum in a Resin-producing order, and even 
by a Resin-producing tree. For aught I know, one case may be 
as much an exception to a general rule as the other. This order 
contains only seven or eight genera, and about forty-seven spe- 
cies, and one of these produces the "hard Camphor of Suma- 
tra." " Wood Oil" is an other product of this order, and what 
else I am unable to tell. 

j Shorea eobusta {Roxburgh.) 
\ Yatica. 

SMILACE^. 

This order consists of two genera and about a hundred and 
twenty species. I have no knowledge that any of these, beside 
that which I mention, ever produces Gum, though all probably 
contain Fsecuia. 

Smilax Pseudo-China {Linn.) 

ASTERACE^. 

I have no knowledge that the Asteraceae as a whole, or any 
natural sub-division of them have any characterizing properties ; 
and if they have I think they are certainly not Gum-producing. 

CYNARE^. 

CARLINE^. 

Cablina Gummifeka {Lessing.) 

The next article stands as a valuable Gum-producing plant, in 
an excellent work on materia medica which is now open before 
me ; and yet I do not find it described under this name, in any 
descriptive work on botany in my possession. This may be the 
fact, and yet the article be well known to gentlemen of more bo- 
tanical knowledge, and better libraries than I possess. Perhaps 
some of those practitioners of medicine, who claim to be botani- 
cal by way of eminence (so much so that no others are worthy of 
this designation in comparison with themselves) might solve the 
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difficulty. Is there a typographical mistake in regard to the 
name ? Was the name chauged before it got into any systematic 
work, so as to be quoted as a synonym ? We find Acarois Resin- 
ifera and Acoroides Resinifera in works on materia medica, but 
never in descriptive works on botany. I retain the article, 
whether the name is coiTect or not, because the Gum is said to be 
excellent. I may have mentioned it before under some other 
name. Doubtless many of my readers will understand it. 

Chirongia glabea {Buchanan or Hamilton) 

LEANTICA PECTICA. 

The Pectic Acid Leantics are a peculiarly valuable group. 
Preparations of them may be made either excedingly thin or 
quite thick, according to the taste of the patient, or the advice of 
the physician. Pectic Acid is easily separated from the crude 
plant, and no proximate principle is liable to accompany it and 
render it in any degree disagreeable, which may not be as easily 
separated, at least from the crude plant. No group of this class 
is capable of being varied, and flavored in so many different 
ways, either as Leantics, or as nutrients, as preparations of Pectic 
Acid, a circumstance which gives it a great superiority over most 
other medicines and most other articles of diet. Pectic Acid is 
capable of what appears to be quite perfect primary and secon- 
dary digestion; and I imagine that there are few articles of diet, 
so large a proportion of which is capable of ultimate assimilation. 
When only so much of it is taken, as ma}^ be indicated as a Le- 
antic, it may at the same time furnish the system with all the 
food that the case requires. To me gcarcely any thing is more 
agreeable to the taste than preparations of Pectic Acid ; but I do 
not find any of my patients who like it, when it is called Sfa- 
Weed. It is relished very much better under the name of Moss, 
which some choose to call it ; but I have always found that it is 
liked when it is called Custard for example, though without a 
particle of Egg in its composition. With many, names are all 
important, indeed almost every thing. A Radish may be liked, 
but Horse Radish is too vulgar to be eaten. At all events I have 
often witnessed this. A rnedicine will be submitted to, but a 
Cathartic is absolutely intolerable. It would seem to be much to 
be regretted that the popular names of the medicinal and edible 
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Alg86, Lichenes, Fangi, &c. can not from time to time be mntual- 
ly interchanged, since lam well satisfied that a Sea-Weed would, 
as a general rule, be much better esteemed as a Moss, as a Mush- 
room, as a Lichen, etc. Fashion, in medicine, has never had dtie 
importance attached to it. 

I do not know that all the Algaceae, which I have enumerated 
among theLeantica Pectica, contain Pectic Acid ; and much less 
even that .any of the Licheuacese contain it, though I think there 
is good ground for the strongest suspicion that they do. The Le- 
antic power of the latter may possibly be due to some variety of 
Mucilage, as may that of a part of the former, though I think 
not. Il will be sufficient that an article contains some thing like 
Pectic Acid in Leantic and nutrient powers, to entitle it to a place 
in my list or catalogue of this class. What have been known as 
"Edible Birds' Nests" in the extreme East, have been considered 
valuable, not only as agents of this class, but also as articles of 
diet. In connexion with articles that are Leantic and nutrient in 
consequence of containing Pectic Acid, or some proximate princi- 
ple similar or analogous to it, I shall endeavor to ascertain wheth- 
er the essential principal of these Nests is any thing of this sort, 
or is furnished by any Alga, and shall consequently quote the 
best authorities upon the subject. Meyen in his voyage round 
the world, states that " the Japanese had long ago discovered that 
the costly Birds' Nests are nothing more than softened Sea- Weed ; 
and that they now prepare the substance itself in an artistic man- 
ner." {G. Sigmond, M. D., on Ceylon Sea- Weed, 2d Edit. 
Lond. 1841, Pg. 19.) Meyen however does not inform us what 
species of Alga the Japanese " soften" for this purpose, nor how 
tliey " prepare the substance itself." 

FUCACE^. 

FUCEM. 
FUCUS CARTILAGINOSIJS. 

Lindley says that "the Tsantjan or Kanten (Fucus cartilagino- 
sus) is used in China as a substitute for the Edible Birds' Nests, 
and seems to have the composition of Pectic Acid, Gum, Starch, 
and a considerable quantity of inorganic matter, especially Sul- 
phate of Calcia." {Lindl. Teg. Kingd. Lond. 1846, Pg. 24.) It 
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must be observed here that Lindley does not claim that this spe- 
cies enters into the composition of these Birds' Nests, or that any 
principle from it does so; but only that it " is used in China as a 
substitute for the Edible Birds' Nests, and seems to have the 
same composition," etc. Confessedly then, this article does not 
produce the essential principle of these Nests, But what is the 
species here intended ? None under this name is mentioned in 
any descriptive work on botany, to which I happen to have access. 
In all probability it does not belong to the genus Fucus, for Lind- 
ley mentions it under Ceramiacese. Can Lindley have intended 
Fucus cartilagineus {LinncBUs) which I shall hereafter mention 
as Gelidium versicolor {Lamouroux) or Fucus cartilagineu6(Zrw(^- 
son) which I shall hereafter mention as Desmia Hornemanni 
{Lynghye.) I know not how this question can be answered with 
the least certainty. 

DURVILL-EA UTILI8, 

DuevilLjEA edulis {Bory. St. Vincent.) 

"The same nutritious properties, which render Plocaria Candi- 
da so valuable to the Ceylonese, are found by the natives of Chili 
in Durvillaea edulis." {G. G. Sigm. on Ceyl. Sea-Weed^ 2 Edit. 
Land. 1841, Pg. 71-2.) 

Laminaria digitata {Lamouroux.) 
Laminakia Saccharina {Lamouroux.) 

"The same nutritious properties which render Plocaria Candida 
so valuable to the Ceylonese, are found by the Japanese in Lami- 
naria Saccharina." {Ibidem.^ Pg. 71.) 

Laminaria bracteata, 

Laminaria Potatorum {Lamouroux^ 

Alaria esculenta {Greville.) 

CYSTOSEIEE^. 

Sargassum Acanthocarpum, 
Sargassum ouneifolium, 
Sargassum Pyriforme, {Agardh.) 
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SPOEOCHNEJE. 

j Desmaeestia, 

( Desmia Hornemanniy {Lynglye.) 

I have mentioned this article heretofore. It is supposed to con- 
tain much Jelly, and may be one of those species, which have 
been used as a substitute tor the Edible Birds' Nests. 

CERAMIACEiE. 
SPH^EROCOCCEjE. 

Rhodvmenia palm ATA (GrevUle.) 

j GrACILAKIA aPINOSA, 

\ Plocaria. 

j Plocaria tenax {JVees Von Esenbech^ 

I Gracilaria. 

J Plocaria compeessa {Nees Von Esenheek.) 

\ Gracilaria. 

j Plocaeia CANDIDA {Nses Von Esenheck.) 

\ Gracilaria Lichenoides (GreviUe.) 

Professor George G. Sigmond says that the Swallow, whose 
Nest is esculent, prepares it from Fucus Amylaceus {O^Shaugh- 
nessy) as well as from several other species of the same order. 
((r. G. Sigmond M. D, on Fucus Amylaceus^ 2<? Edit. Lond. 
184:1, Pg. 16.) By Fucus Amylaceus {0' Shaughnessy) I under- 
stand what I have just called and mentioned as Plocaria Candida 
{Nces Von Esenhech.) We are told by Wra. H. Harvey M. D. 
(m his Nereis Boreali- Americana, Washington., 1853, Part 
II. Pg. 106) that " the name Plocaria Candida was given by Nees 
Yon Essenbeck to the Ceylon Sea-Weed of commerce, which he 
himself calls Gracillaria Lichenoides. Lindley also seems to re- 
cognize that Plocaria Candida {Nees Von Esenhech) and Fucus 
Amylaceus {0' Shaughnessy) are the same, for he says that Plo- 
caria Candida {Nees Von Esenhech) or Fucus Amylaceus 
{O'Shaughnessy) " has been found to consist of Pectine" (Pectic 
Acid) "Gum and Starch, with a considerable quantity of inor- 
ganic matter, especially Sulphate of Lime" (or Calcia) {Lindl. 
Veget. Kingd. Lond. 1846, Pg. 24.) W. H. Harvey M. D. 
says that " many, perhaps all" (of the species of Gracilaria or 
Plocaria) " may be reduced by boiling to a tasteless Gelatine" 
81 
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(doubtless Jelly is here intended and not Gelatine) " which when 
properly seasoned" (flavored) " is palatable and considered whole- 
some," and that "Gracilaria Lichenoides" (Greville) "yields a 
very tenacious Jelly." ( Wm. H. Harvey M. D. Nereis Bore- 
all-Americana^ Washington^ 1853, Prt. II. Pg. 107.) Frederic 
Farre, M. D., says that the Agar-Agar of the Malays is identical 
with the Ceylon Sea-Weed, which he treats-of under the name 
Gigartina Lichenoides {See a Paper ly Fr. Farre M. B. in 
Prof. Sigm. on Ceylon Sea-Weed^ Id Edit. Lond. 1841, Pg. 
68.) It is my opinion that Dr. FaiTe is intirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that Agar-Agar of the Malays is identical with what has 
been called Fucus Amylaceus {C Shaughnessy .) At all events 
"Wm. H. Harvey, M. D. {Nereis B or eali Americana., Wash- 
ington^ 1853, Introduction., Pg. 33) says that the " Agar- Agar 
or Agal-Agal" of the Chinese is Gracilaria spinosa. He says of 
the genus Gracilaria that it was " originally proposed by Dr. Gre- 
ville in his Algae Britanicse," and that it was amended by Profes- 
sor J. Agardh, by the rejection of such species as do not accord 
with a stricter and more limited character. He adds that " it is 
the same as Plocaria {Endlicher) and to a great extent, as the 
first section of Kuetzing's genus Sphserococcus." "The name 
Plocaria has been extended to the Grevillii-Agardhian genus by 
Endlicher, on the plea that it had the priority in the order of 
publication." " But," (says Dr. Harvey) " I agree with Profes- 
sor Agardh in regarding the mutation of an established generic 
name as being in this instance uncalled-for, in as much as the 
name Plocaria (which has very little the priority over Gracilaria") 
(but observe here that is admitted to have the priority) " was giv- 
en in ignorance of the natural afiinities of the plant so called, 
Nees believing it to be a Lichen ; nor is it very certain whether 
the author intended to include in his description one or many 
species." " The type of this genus is Fucus Confervoides {Linn.) 
a widely dispersed plant found from the tropics to a high latitude 
in both hemispheres." ( Wm. H. Harvey M. D. Nereis Boreali- 
Americana Washington, 1853, Prt. II. Pg. 106.) Plocaria then 
is admitted to be the prior name, and as a name, it is in itself 
■unexceptionable. Why then should it be changed ? The fact 
that the affinities of the plant were not understood by Nees Von 
Eseubeck, when he gave the name, is no sound objection. A 
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large portion of the names throughout botany were given under 
similar circumstances ; but it furnishes no reason why they should 
not be received. However, as I happen to be ignorant whether 
all the plants which authors call Gracilaria, are true Plocariffi, 
and vice versa whether all plants which authors call Plocaria are 
true GracilariaB, I have determined to use the name employed by 
the author from which I quote, mentioning the other with a note 
of interrogation as a synonym. This would not be necessary if I 
could arrive even at a probability that the species was correctly 
referred, and could always obtain the authority for the reference. 
This will be an awkward method ; but I shall have occasion to 
practice it only a few times. 

In opposition to Dr. Harvey, Lindley merges Gracilaria in Plo- 
caria, and <i8 appears to me, very properly even upon Harvey's 
own principles, since it is the prior name, and certainly as little 
exceptionable as Gracilaria. It is of some importance to know 
that it has been believed by some that the essential ingredient of 
the Edible Birds' Nests is furnished by the article now under con- 
sideration, in order to understand various authors, and the refer- 
ences which they make to the subject, though I think I shall 
show in the sequel that the opinion in question is an error. 

CRYPTUNEME^. 
GiGARTINA SPECIOSA {SoudeV.) 

Irid^a edulis. 

Chondrus crispus {Lynghye) 

"The same nutritious properties which render Plocaria Candida 
80 valuable to the Ceylonese, are found in Chondrus crispus." 
{G. O. Sigm. Ceyl. Sea- Weed, ^d Edit. Lond. 1841, Pg. 71-2.) 

Halymenia palmata {Agardh.) 

" The same nutritious properties which render Plocaria Candida 
so valuable to the Ceylonese, are found by the Icelanders in Haly- 
menia palmata {Ihidem) 

Gelidium corneum {Lamo'uroux^ 

Lindley says that Gelidium "furnishes the Edible Birds' Nests 
of the Chinese." {Lind. Flor. Med. 1838, Pg. 630.) Again Lind- 
ley says that "the material out of which" (certain) "Swallows 
construct the esculent neats, which are so highly valued by the 
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Chinese, is supposed to be a species of Gelidiuni." {Lindl. Vetjet. 
Kingd. Lond, 1846, Pg. 24.) Gelid ium coriieum {Lamouroux) 
is the species named by Frederic Farre M. D. in Dr. Sigmond's 
work. He says that this is the species, filaments of which have 
been supposed to be found in the Edible Nests {Fred. Farre M. 
D. in Prof. Sigmond's Work on Ceylon Sea- Weed., Loud. 1841, 
Pg. 72-3.) " Fee is of opinion that the real plant" (of which the 
Edible Birds' Nests are composed) "is Gelidium corneura" {La- 
mouroux) {O. G. Sigm. on Ceyl. Sea-Weed^ 'id Edit. Lond. 
1841, Pg. 72-3.) W. B. O'Shaughnessy M. D. says "one' of the 
most singular (of the Sea-Weeds) "is Gelidium corneum (Za- 
Tn.aMWwa?) " valuable from the immense quantity of soluble and 
nutritive Pectine, which it contains, and from its entering (ac- 
cording to the statement of Fee) into the formation of the Edible 
Swallow's Nests." {Ibidem^ Pg. 81.) 

Gelidium veksicolor {Lamouroux.) 

I have had occasion heretofore to mention an article which may 
quite likely be this species, which is said to be used as a substi- 
tute for the Edible Bird's Nests. It is represented as containing 
much Pectic Acid, Gum, Starch, etc. If it contains these prin- 
ciples, it must be valuable not only as a Leantic, but as an article 
of diet for the sick. I think it can be satisfactorily shown that 
the Edible Bird's Nests are an animal and not a vegetable pro- 
duction ; but the fact that the Pectic Acid of so many Algae is 
so near like these Nests, as to induce so many distinguished and 
highly intelligent naturalists to suppose them identical, is an inter- 
esting fact, and argues very strongly that these Algse may very 
well be substituted for the Nests. As I purpose to mention these 
Nests subsequently, and in a more appropriate connexion, I shall 
here only say further, that it was necessary and proper to say 
what I have already said in order to correct some widely preva- 
lent mistakes in regard to several valuable Algse. 

LOMENTARIEJSI. 

Laukencia pinnatifida {Lamouroux.) 

LICHENACE^. 

The medicinal and nutrient preparations of the Lichenacese are 
80 much like those of the Fucacese, that I have ventured to put 
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them together as Leantica pectica, thougl I do not know that the 
Jelly obtained from the Lichenaceae is actually Pectic Acid. 

USNEuE. 

Cetraria Islandica (Acharius.) 
Cetraria nivalis (Acharius.) 
Cetraria cuculata {Acharius.) 

PYXINE^. 

Gyrophora proboscidea (Acharius.) 
Gyrophora cylindrica (Acharius.) 
Gyrophora pustulata (Acharius.) 
Gyrophora Muhlenbergii (Acharius.) 

By Acharius the genus Umbilicariais wholly merged in Gyro- 
phora; but by Endiicher and Lindley the genus Gyrophora is 
wholly merged in Umbilicaria. Now the name which was first 
imposed ought to have the precedence; but at present I have no 
means of ascertaining this point, and therefore I follow Acharius 
the eldest if not the best authority. 

PARMELIEJB. 

Sticta pulmonacea (Acharius.) 
Alectoria TJsneoides (Acharius. 

N'o such genus as Alectoria is recognized by Lindley, and yet 
there are several species mentioned by Acharius, of which he 
gives no synonyms showing that they have ever been referred to 
any other genus. 

LECIDE^. 

Cenomyce Rangiferina (Acharius.) 
Cenomyce Pyxidata (Acharius.) 

Acharius wholly merges the genus Cladonia in the genus Ce- 
uomyce, while Lindley wholly merges Cenomyce in Cladonia. 
When two names are equal^y eligible, that first employed should 
always be retained. But in this case, I have no means of ascer- 
taining this point. As I have done in another instance, I follow 
Acharius as the oldest if not the best authority. 
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COLLEMEjE. 
j ( 'OLLKMA LACERUM {Ac/iaviuS.) 

\ f Leptogium lacerum {Fries luckerman^ 

In a work on materia medica now before me several Licheues 
are mentioned as valuable, that do not seem to be described in 
any work on botany to which I can now refer. These are 

Lichen Coballoidks, 
Lichen Lepeosus, 
Lichen niveus. 

I have no knowledge of these articles. It is possible that 
Lichen niveus may be a mistake for Lichen nivalis (Linnceus) 
Lubaria nivalis {Hoffman) Parinelia nivalis {Sjprengel) Cetraria 
nivalis {Acharius) but this is only conjecture. As respects the 
preceding two, I can not even hazard a conjecture in regard to 
them. 

LEANTICA FARINACEA. 

The farinaceous Leantics, as a general rule, are supposed to be 
more agreeable to the taste, and more nutritious, but they are 
commonly esteemed rather less efficaciuus, and they are rather 
less convenient of preparation. Tiie priiicipal reason however, 
why they are less used than the Mucilaginous Leantics, I sus- 
pect, is to be 80ught-for in the fact that their nutritious properties 
strike both patients and physicians more prominently, than the 
nutritious properties of the Mucilaginous Leantics, and therefore 
more palpably contravene the starvation principles in regard to 
regimen, which are now so often entertained by many practition- 
ers of medicine. 

Farina-producing articles. 

By Farina-producing articles I intend those which are used in 
the form of Meal as Leantics. All of the group which I call fa- 
rinaceous would, by the proper process, yield Fsecula. Some 
times articles of this group are boiled soft and then reduced to 
pulp by mashing and moistening by way of preparation for use. 

Gerealia. 

The next fifty-seven articles are regular Cereals, being in con- 
stant use by some people, and in some countries as Bread-Corn. 
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Some of them being always at hand, th«y are very often em- 
ployed as Leantics. 

GRAMINACEiE. 
HORDED. 

( Tkiticum vuloabe ( Villars.) 
\ Tritloum sativum {La March.) 

V. ^STivuM {Linn.) 
V, HYBERNUM {Linn.) 
Tritioum compositum {Linn.) 
Triticum durum {Dgs Fontaines.) 
Triticum Spelta {Linn. ? Willd.) 
Triticum Amyleum {Seringe. JVees.) 
Triticum turgidum {Linn.) 
Triticum Polonicum {Linn.) 
Triticum monococoon {Linn.) 

The preceding species of "Wheat are by far the most extensively 
cultivated ; but more than a dozen other supposed species are 
likewise cultivated as Bread-Corn in some countries, all of which 
are doubtless as effectual L( antics as those already named. I 
here refer only to such as are cultivated, and not to those which 
grow wild and spontaneously. Those to which I refer are the fol- 
lowing, viz. Triticum Linnaeanum {Hammer dh Schultes) ; Triti- 
cum fastuosum {Lagasca) ; Triticum Gaertnerianura {Lagasca) ; 
Triticum platystachyum {Lagasca) ; Triticum Cochleare {Laga- 
sca); Triticum Cevallos {Lagasca); Triticum Siculum {Roemer <& 
Schultes) ; Triticum Hordeiforme {Host) ; Triticum compactum 
(Rcemer <& Schultes) ; Triticum atratum {Rmmer <& Schultes); 
Triticum Zea {Host) ; Triticum Cienfuegos {Lagasca) ; Triticum 
Bauhini {Lagasca.) 

Secale Cerealk {Linn.) 

HORDEUM VULGARE (Linn.) 
HORDEIIM DISTICHUM (Lintl.) 
IloRDEUM HEXASTICHUM {Linn.) 

HoRDEUM Zeocriton {Liuu.) 
ORY2EJS. 

Ort«a sATivA(jLi»tn.) 

Oktza sub ul at a {Nees Von Esenbeck.) 
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Ortza glutinosa {Rumphius.) 
ANDROPOGONE^. 

Sorghum vulgare {Per soon.) 
Sorghum ceknuum {Willd.) 
Sorghum Saccharatum (Persoon.) 
Sorghum bicolor {PHlld.) 

PANICEJE. 

Panicum Miliaceum (Linn.) 
Panicum frumentaceum (Roxburgh.) 
Panicum pilosum (Swartz.) 
Set ARIA Germanic A (Palisot de Beauvois.) 
Setaria Italica (Palisot de Beauvois.) 
C Pennisetum Typhoideum (Persoon.) 
< Pennicillaria spicata (Rcemer ^ Schultes. 
( Holcus spicatus {Linn.) 
Pas? alum exile. 

PHALAEE^. 

Phalaris Canariensis [Linn.) 
Zea Mays (Linn.) 
Zea Caragua (Linn.) 

STIPES. 

Stipa pennata, 

Oryzopsis asperifolia (Michaux.) 

FESTUCE^. 

Glyceria fluitans (R. Brown.) 

CHLORE^. 

Eleusine Tocussa. 

Eleusine Coracana (Gcertner.) 

Eleusine stricta (Roxburgh.) 

AGR0STE2E. 

Sporolobus (Abyssinicus.) 
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AVENE2E. 

AvENA sATivA [Linn.) 
AvENA NUDA (Linn.) 

ZlZANlA AQUATICA (Ll/in.) 

POLYGONACE^. 
FOLYGONEJE. 

Phegopyrum esculentum (Moench.) 
Phegopykum Tatakicum. 

AMARANTACE^. 

ACHYRANTHEjE. 

Amarantus frumentaceus (Buchanan.) 
Amakantus Anardana {Hamilton.) 

DIOSCOREACE^. 
Dioscorea SATIVA (Liuu.) 

DiOSCOREA ACULEATA (Liun.) 

Dioscorea alata (Linn.) 
Dioscorea bulbifera [Linn.) 
Dioscorea purpurea {Hortus Bengalensis.) 
Tamus communis [Linn.) 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Convolvulus farinosus (Linn.) 
( IpoMffiA MACRORBHizA ( Mlcliaux ^ LindUy.) 
\ Batatas Julapa {Choisy.) 

Batatas euulis ( Choisy.) 

NELUMBIACE^. 

Nelumbium speciosum (Willd.) 
Nelumbium luteum {H^iUd.) 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum tuberosum (Linn.) 
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OXALIDACE^. 

OxALis CARNOSA {Moliua.) 
OxALis cRAssicAULis (Zuccarim.) 
OxALis CRENATA {^Jaquifi.) 

OXALIS DePPEI. 
OXALIS ESCULENTA. 

OxALis TETRAPHYLLA (Cavanilles.) 
OxALis TUBERosA {MoUna. Savi.) 

The following Oxalides have tuberous roots, at least small ones, 
which would probably become large by culture, like those already 
cultivated, and be equally farinaceous, viz. Oxalis debilis (ff. B. 
<& K.) ; Oxalis elegans {H. B. & K) ; Oxalis grandifolia {De 
Candolle) ; Oxalis Jacquiniana {H. B. & K.) ; Oxalis latifolia 
{H. B. <& K.) ; Oxalis violacea (Linn.) The following Oxal- 
ides have large and fleshy roots, though they are not strictly tube- 
rous, viz. Oxalis conorrhiza {Jacquin) ; " Eadice crassa, fusifor- 
mi." {Sprengel) ; Oxalis megalorrhiza {Jacquin); "Eadice 
crassa multicipite. {De Candolle); "Radice crassissima ramosa." 
{Sprengel.) 

APIACE^. 

AMMIEJE. 

Carum Bulbocastanum {Koch.) 

UUNIUM DENUDATUM (jDc Cttlld.) 

LAMIACEiE. 
OCYME^. 
OCYMUM TUBEROSUM. 

AMARYLLIDACE^ 

Alstr(emeria edulis {Tussac. Andrews.) 

Alstrcemeria pallida. 

Alstrcemeria Salsilla {Linn. Willd.) 

ASTERACE^. 

COR EOF SE^. 

Helunthus tuberosum {Linn*) 
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CENTAURE^. 
Centaurea Behen [Linn.') 
LILIACE^. 
asparageje:. 

PoLYGONATUM vuLGARE (JDes Fontoines.) 

POLYGONATDM CANALICULATUM {Pursk.) 
TULIPEJE. 

Erythronium Dens-Canis [Linn.) 

SMILACE^. 

Smilax China {Linn.) 
Smilax Pseudo-China (Linn.) 

CUCURBITACE^. 

CUCURBITEJE. 

Bryonia dioica {Jacquin.) 

IRIDACE^. 
Gladiolus communis. 

ARTOCARPACE^. 
Artocarpus incissus {Linn.) 

COMMELYNACE^. 
Commelyna Apricana {Linn.) 

TrADEsOANTIA (-^TUIOPICA ?) 

Urania (Koba ?) 

FABACE^. 

CLITORIEjE. 

PUERARIA TUBEROSA (Db Cttnd.) 

VICIEM. 

Faba VULGARIS {^Ic&nch,) 
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Ekvum Lens {Linn.) 
Ervum Ervilia {Linn.) 

LOTEjE. 
LupiNus ALBus {Linn.) 

SWARTZIEJE. 

Hymkn^a Courbaril {Linn.) 
Hymen^a stilbocarpa {Jlayne.) 
JIymkn^a 8TIG0N0CARPA {Mavtius.) 

POLYPODIACE^. 

rOLYPODEM. 
POLPODIUM CaLAGUALA. 

Tapioca-producing Articles. 

By Tapioca-producing articles I intend those which are used in 
the form of Fsecula, as Leantics. Of course I do not attempt any 
distinction between what is commonly called Arrow-root Fsecula 
(though obtained from other genera besides Maranta) and what 
is called Tapioca, since they are always essentially the same, and 
some times they are absolutely identical. What is commonly 
called Tapioca is any Fsecula, Amylum or Starch, first obtained 
pure, then "sprinkled with a little water, and boiled" (half 
cooked) "in steam." "In this way, it is converted into viscid 
irregular masses, which are to be dried in the sun till they have 
become quite hard, and then may be broken into small grains for 
use." {Whitelaw Ainslie's Materia Indlca. Lond. 1826, Vol. 
1, Pg. 428.) But the term Tapioca is very often applied to mere 
Faecula, which has not undergone the preceding process ; and it 
naay as well be extended to this, as to call pure Fsecula Arrow- 
root, as if Arrows had roots and grew-up as Arrows. It is true 
Tapioca is no better as a name than Fsecula ; but there seems to 
be a great indisposition to the use of this latter term, and a great 
predisposition to the use of the former, not only among non-medi- 
cal people, but among physicians. The profession generally 
avoids good Latin, in favor of any barbarous word that can be 
found. Thus, fur illustration, physicians seem to prefer making 
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themselves unintelligible by calling both of the Alcaloids Nectan- 
drina and Rodiaeina by the abominable term Beebeerim, instead 
of using their proper Latin names, which are immediately de- 
rived from the natural-history name of the plant producing them, 
viz. Nectandra Eodiaei, and which are so much more euphonous, 
to say nothing of tlieir distinguishing the Alcaloids from each 
other, which is not done by the term Beebeerim, which is an In- 
dian name with a Low-Dutch orthography, and is of course always 
mispronounced by all who speak the English language, so that it 
would not be understood either by Indians or Low-Dutch. 

MARANTACE^. 

Makanta Abundinacea {Linn.) 
Maranta paniculata. 
Canna edulis {Ker.) 
? Canna coccinea {Roscoe.) 

ZINGIBERACE^. 

Curcuma augustifolia {Roxb^trgh.) 
Curcuma leucorrhiza {Roxhurgh.) 
Curcuma rubescens {Roxhurgh.) 

EUPHORBIACE-^. 

CROTONEJE. 

Janipha Manihot {H. B. & K.) 
J, Janipha Aypi. 

PORTULACACE^. 

LBWISIE^. 

Lewisia rediviva {Pursh.) 

ARACE^. 
DRACUNCULEJE. 

Arum maculatum {Linn.) 
Arum ? macrorrhizon {Linn.) 
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Aris^ma atrobubens {BlumeY 
Abis^ma Dbacontifm {Schott.) 
Typhonhtm tbilobatum {Blume.) 

CALADIE^. 



CaLADIUM PiECILE {Schott.) 

Caladium sagittifolium ( Yentenat.) 
CALADirM YioLACEUM {Bes Fontaines.) 

COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM {Schott.) 
COLOCASIA ESCtJLENTA {Schott.) 



ANAPOREM. 

DiEFFENBACHIA SeGUINA (Schott.) 
HOMALOMENA AEOMATICA {Schott.) 

ORONTUCEiE. 
OBONTIEM. 
Deacontium poLTPflYLLUM {Linn.) 

CALLED. 

Calla palustbis {Linn.) 

SciNDAPSUS OFFICINALIS {Schott.) 

Sago-producing Articles. 

I suppose that Sago is Faecula Amylum or Starch " sprinkled 
with a little water, and then boiled" (half cooked) " in steam," by 
which " it is converted into a viscid mass." It appears next to 
be graunlated by being passed through a coarse sieve, and after 
this either dried in an oven or by artificial heat. Some of the 
varieties of Sago, particularly those of which the granules are 
nearly as large as Coriander-seeds, are not infrequently baked a 
little brown, upon one side, at least to appearance. Perhaps I 
may be mistaken about the matter ; but it appears as I state, 
which is similar to the preparation of proper Tapioca. 

♦The trivial name commonly employed for this species of Arisaema is triphylla 
(three leaved) though I believe it never has more than two leaves. The trivial 
name atrorubens is some limes, used. This appears to me to be less eicepiionable, 
since this is very generally the color of the Spatha. Some times however, it is 
whitish or yellowish green. 
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PALMACE^ 

Sagus ubvis {Ja>ck.) 

Sagus faeinifeka (^Roxburgh.) 

Sagus genuina. 

Sagus ineemis. 

Sagus Kumphii {Willd. <& Murray?) 

This last I think may be synonymous with Saguerus Rumphii 
{Roxburgh.) 

CORYPHEE. 

CoEYPHA Gebanga (Blume.) 
CoEYPHA umbeaculifeea {Linn.) 
Ph(enix faenifeea {Roxburgh.) 

ARECEJE. 

Sagueeus Eumphii {Roxburgh.) 
Caeyota ueens {Linn.) 

B GRASSES. 

BORASSUS GoMUTUS.* 

CYCADACE^. 

Cycas circinalis, {Linn.) 
Cycas iNERMis {Loureiro.) 
Cycas revoldta {Thunberg.) 
Zamia augustifolia (Jacquin.) 
Zamia Caffra ( Thunberg. )■[ 
Zamia debilis {Aiton.) 
Zamia furfuracea (Alton.) 
Zamia lanuginosa {Jacquin.)f 

* As appears to me, this must be synonymous with Saguerus Rutnphii (Roxburgh,) 
though I find the two mentioned as disimci by respectable authority. 

t According to Whitelaw Ainslie, Zamia Caffra (Thunberg) and Zamia lanugino- 
sa (PFjY/d.) are synonyms; but in his ."Species Plantarum" Willdenow does not 
mention the former, either as a synonym or a distinct species, while Sprengel in his 
" Systema Vegetabilium" mentions them as distinct species. I therefore retain them 
as such. 
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Zamia media {Jacquin.) 
Zamia puMiLA {Linn.) 
Zamia TENUIS (Willd.) 
Dion edulb {Lindley.) 

/Salep-producing Articles. 

For the preparation of Salep, it is said that we must wasli the 
recent root-bulbs in water ; separate the fine brown cuticle either 
by a brush, or by dipping into scalding hot water and then rub- 
bing them with a coarse cotton or linen cloth ; spread them on 
platters and dry in an oven heated to the usual degree for baking, 
which will require from six to twelve minutes, in which time they 
will have lost their milky whiteness, and will have acquired a 
translucency like that of horn, without any diminution of bulk. 
They must then be removed and dried and hardened in the air, 
which will require several days. This process however may be 
finished in a few hours by using a gentle preternatural heat. {See 
Thorn. Greenes Botan. cfe AgricuU. Diet, ^d Edit. Land. 1823, 
Vol. II, Pg. 206, Col. II, Article Orchis mascula {Linnceus.) 
The root-bulbs of the Orchies should always be taken from the 
ground immediately on the decay of the herbaceous part of the 
plant in the summer or autumn, and only the living root-bulbs, 
which is to produce the next year's stem, leaves, flowers and seeds 
should be collected, and not the old shriveled and in fact dead 
root-bulbs which produced the herbaceous tops just withered and 
decaying. I suppose that any species of Orchis with undivided 
ovoid root-bulbs, may be prepared as Salep, though the species 
with the largest root-bulbs must, caeteris paribus, be the best. 

Salep appears very unlike Farina and Faecula, whether the lat- 
ter remains in the regular form of Amylum or Starch, or has been 
converted into Tapioca, distinctively so called, or Sago. Salep is 
said to consist almost wholly of Bassorine in contradistinction 
from Faecula proper ; and certainly the external sensible proper- 
ties of the two are quite different; and yet I believe that both are 
composed of the same elements in the same proportions, and even 
of the same number of equivalents. But this will be more fully 
considered in a more proper place perhaps, though it is sufiiciently 
appropriate doubtless to consider it under Salep generally, rather 
than under any individual article of which Salep is made, since 
it is made of so large a number. 
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ORCHIACE^. 
OPHRE^. 

Orchis mascula (Linn.) 
Orchis militaris (Linn.) 
Orchis Mokio {Linn.) 
Orchis pyramidalis (Linn.) 
Orchis Taurica. 
Orchis varikgata (Jacquin.) 

Ei^ATANTHERA EIFOLIA [Richard.) 
ARETHUSE^. 

Gastrodia Sesamoides (i2. Brown.) 

VANDEJE. 

( Edlophia (virens?) (Sprengel.) 
\ Limodorum virens {Roxburgh.) 

It is not at all probable that the species of Eulophia, which I 
have mentioned, is that which produces the Salep of the East In- 
dies ; a species (so far as I am informed) not even at present 
known. As however, Eulophia virens {Roxburgh) is the only 
East Indian species mentioned in Sprengel's " Sjstema Yegetabil- 
ium" and as it is quite likely that its roots may be made into Sa- 
lep, I have ventured to name it, with a note of interrogation. 
Sprengel's happens to be the latest descriptive work, that 1 pos- 
sess, which contains the whole Orchiaceae, and I suspect that the 
principal Salep-producing Eulophia could not have been heard- 
of, previous to the publication of this work. 

LEANTICA SACCHARINA. 

The saccharine Leantics are much more pleasant and agreeable 
than any other group, and they are sufficiently easy of prepara- 
tion ; but a patient is supposed to become weary of them sooner 
than of any other group of this class. But beside this there was 
formerly a strong prejudice among physicians, in regard to much 
use of saccharine matter. It was supposed that they injured the 
tone ot the stomach, contributed to produce Caries of the teeth, 
and in children at least, favored the production of intestinal En- 
83 
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tozoa. Though I believe that physicians do not now entertain any 
of these opinions, still the effects of ancient prejudices (whatever 
may be the fact with the prejudices themselves) has not yetpassed- 
by, but still continue to exert a considerable influence upon our 
prescriptions. 

GRAMINACE^. 

ANBROPOGONEJE. 

Saccharum officinarum {Linn.) 
Saccharum Sinense {Roxburgh.) 
Saccharum CEgyptiacdm ( Willdenow.) 
Saccharum Violaceum {Tussac.) 

Common Sugar, as ordinarily obtained from the several species 
of Saccharum, is believed to be the fourth variety of the first spe- 
cies, viz. H.» C.^' -f O.^ + 2 (H.' O.') that is Saccharum Binhy- 
drum. The black liquid incrystallizable Sugar commonly called 
Melasses has never been successfully analyzed, I suppose because 
it has never been obtained in sufficient purity to permit a reliable 
analysis. In all probability, it is the same (impurities excepted) 
with the liquid incrystallizable Sugar of Honey, Agave, Salina- 
lia, and various other plants. If it were not for the fact that the 
first or common species of Sugar seems to be easily and readily 
convertible into it, I should be inclined to suspect that it might be 
a distinct species. It may be merely isomerous with it, just as 
Quinoedine is isomerous with Quinine, i. e. it may consist of the 
same elements in the same proportions, and in the same number of 
equivalents, and yet with very different external sensible proper- 
ties. Melasses seems to be so very impure, as to make it just 
about impossible to arrive with any accuracy at its elementary 
composition, but I should think that Honey might admit first ot 
a proximate analysis and then of an ultimate one, both of which 
might be reliable. 

ARUNDINEjE. 

Gymnerium Sagchaeoides {Humboldt.) 

This article is believed to produce Sugar of the common vari- 
ety and species. 
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FHALAREuE. 

Zea Mays {Linn.) 
Zea Cabagua {Linn.) 

The Sugar of these articles is believed to be of the common va- 
riety and species. It is asserted by some to be always liquid and 
incrystallizable, but this is contradicted by others. As I have al- 
ready stated, common Sugar is believed to be easily convertible 
into the liquid and incrystallizable sort, during the process of pre- 
paration. This fact, I suspect, will explain the above-mentioned 
discrepency of testimony. 

ACERACE^. 

Acer Saccharinum (Wangenheim.) 

Acer nigrum {Michaux.) 

Acer dasycarpum (Ehrhart.) 

Acer rubrum {Linn.) 

Acer macrophyllum (Pursh.) 

Acer Platanoides {Linn.) 

Acer Pseudo-Plat ANUS {Linn.) 

I believe that the Sugar of the Acera or Maples is of the first 
or common species, and that it is also of the most common varie- 
ty, viz. Saccharum Binhydrum. The Sugar made from the Ma 
pies, quite the latter part of the Sugar-making season, is some 
times moderately Cathartic. From the best information that I 
have been able to obtain, I am inclined to think that the sap 
which furnishes the Cathartic Sugar is always derived from the 
liber or inner bark, and that the sap from this part always possess- 
es more or less Cathartic power. In a few instances where I have 
made investigation, the arrangements for collecting the sap were 
such as to obtain none from the inner bark till the sap became 
sparing, when they were changed so as to obtain this. All this 
however may be a mistake, for previously I had supposed that 
the sap of the alburnum or sap-wood did not aflford much Sugar, 
and that it was mainly obtained from the sap of the liber. What 
the Cathartic principle that occasionally exists in Maple-Sugar 
made very near the end of the Sugar-season may be, I believe has 
never been investigated. It is by no means improbable that it is 
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the same as that which exists in Butternut-Sugar, and perhaps it 
is the same as thtit which exists in Manna. 

PALMACE^. 

CORYPHEJE. 

Phcenix sylvestris {HortAJbs Bengalensis) 
Phoenix Dactylifeea, {Linn.) 

Lindley says that Phcenix sylvestris affords annually in Bengal 
100,000 cwt. of Date Sugar {Lindl. Veget. Kingd. Lond. 1846, 
Pg. 137.) It appears to me that there must be a mistake in this 
statement, and that a hundred thousand pounds must have been 
intended, instead of a hundred thousand hundred weight. Date 
Sugar I believe, is of the first or common species and also of the 
most common variety viz. Saccharum Binhydrura. At any rate 
I have met with no statement to the contrary. 

ARECE^. 

Saguerus Rumphii {Roxburgh.) 

CALA3IEJE. 

Mauritia Vinifera (Martins.) 

Zalacca edulis {Reinwardt.) 

Raphia Vinifera {Palisot de Beauvois.) 

BORASSEJE. 

BoRASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS {LinU.) 

HypHiENE ThebaIca {Lmdlcy 1) 

C0C0E2E. 

Cocos NuciFERA {Linti.) 
El^is GuiNECNbis [Jocquin.) 
El^is melanococca {GcBrtner.) 

We often hear Date Sugar mentioned, as if it were a peculiar 
variety of the first or common species, or even a distinct species. 
But I do not recollect ever hearing Palm- Sugar spoken-of. And 
yet all the Palm-Sugar that I have ever seen, has appeared to me 
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to be pretty much the same thing, and as I judged, was the com- 
mon variety (Saccharum Binhydrum) of the first or common spe- 
cies. However I do not know that the exact variety has ever 
been determined by a chimical examination. The external sensi- 
ble properties are doubtless sufficient for the determination of the 
species. 

CHENOPODIACE^. 

Beta vulgaris {Linn.) 
Beta Cycla {Linn.) 
Beta makitima {Miller ?) 
Beta macrokrhiza (Steven.) 

All the preceding Betse, though formerly reckoned as distinct 
species, are now generally believed to be mere varieties. They 
certainly differ from each other, and seem to require to be distin- 
quished. If such distinction is made it is perfectly immaterial 
to medicine whether they are called species or varieties. In bota- 
ny it may be of more importance. 

BRASSICACE^. 

ORTHPLOCEJE. 

BRASSICID^. 

Brassica Rapa {Linn.) 

JUGLANDACE^. 

Jdglans regia {Linn.) 

JUGLANS NIGRA {Linn.) 

JuGLANS cinerea (Linn.) 

I believe that the Sugar of the Juglandes is of the first or com- 
mon species, and of the variety Binhydrum ; but I do not think 
that the latter is as certainly ascertained as the former. The Su- 
gar of the sap of Juglans cinerea is abundant, but I believe al- 
ways more or less Cathartic. I have seen cases in which this 
property was quite useful in connexion with its Leantic power, 
viz. when there was habitual costiveness, whether spontaneous or 
produced by the Papaver which was indicated and employed at 
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the same time. I am not apprised that any inquiries have ever 
been made respecting the nature and character of the Cathartic 
principle of the Sugar of Juglans cinerea, but of course it must 
be the same as that of the common Extract of the bark. AVhether 
the Sugar of any other species of Juglans is Cathartic or not, I 
am ignorant. I have known Sugar obtained from the sap of a 
Carya ; but I do not now recollect the species. 

BETULACE^. 

Betula alba (Linn.) 
Betula LENTA {Linu.) 

CORYLACE^. 

Q-UERcus Mannifera. 

The Saccharine product of Quercus Mannifera is said to con- 
tain no Manna at all, nor any of the Cathartic principle that so 
often accompanies Manna ; but it is said to be Sugar of the first 
or common species. Nothing is said as respects the variety. 
Under such circumstances it is commonly Saccharum Biiiby- 
drum, since if there were any of the peculiarities of the other va- 
rieties, it would seem as if they would be noticed and particular- 
ized. Insects are said to have no instrumentality in the produc- 
tion of this Sugar, but it is said to be a secretion from the leaves. 
I believe it is always found in granules of greater or less size. 
This tree ought to have been called Quercus Saccharipara (Sugar- 
producing) and not Quercus Mannifera (Manna-bearing.) We 
occasionally meet with accounts in the public prints, of " Showers 
of Manna," during which large quantities of it are said to fall. 
I have now several such in my possession. I recollect one which 
is said to have occurred some where in the District of Anatolia. 
Do not the so-called " Showers," consist of such a secretion car- 
ried by a high wind to a considerable distance from where it is 
formed ? As the Manna of the Hebrews was a Bread-Corn, so 
the inhabitants of the places, where these " Showers" happen, al- 
most always attempt to make the substance into bread ; and we 
are some times told that such bread is " tolerable" though " very 
glutinous," meaning doubtless clamy or viscid. Gluten is an es- 
sential ingredient of all good meal. I should think that the addi- 
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tion of a great deal of good meal would be necessary to make 
good bread out of impure Sugar. What is the " Small Oak" of 
Kermanshaw, which produces such a substance by the aid of an 
Insect, a Coccus, as I suppose ? 

TAMARICACE^. 

Tamarix orientalis (ForskeBhl.) 
Tamarix Gallica {Linn.) 
Tamarix Mannifera (Ehrenberg?) 

The product of Tamarix Mannifera (incorrectly so called) and 
Coccus Mannifera (so called with equal incorrectness) has been 
ascertained by analysis to contain no Manna at all, but to 
consist of Sugar of the first or common species with a little 
Mucilage conjoined. The particular variety of this Sugar is 
not specified by any body within my knowledge. When this 
is the fact the Sugar is usually the variety Binhydrum. But 
this Sugar is not produced upon this tree without the aid of 
an Insect, which is commonly supposed to efiect its purpose by 
mere punctures. Upon this hypotnesis the Sugar ought to exist 
in the sap, and remain solid on the evaporation of its watery parts. 
This may be the fact for aught I know ; but if it is, any punctures 
ought to produce the Sugar. 

Classis INSECTA (Linn. Cuv. Harris.) 

Ordo HEMIPTERA (Linn. Cuv. Harris.) 

rp ( G^LLINSECTA (Cuvier.) 

IRIBUS \ COCCIBEJE (Harris.) 

Coccus Mannifer (Ehrenberg 7) 

Without doubt, this tree ought to be called Tamarix Sacchari- 
parus, and the Insect likewise Coccus Sacchariparus i. e. Sugar- 
producing : not Saccharifer i. e. Sugar-bearing. The other two 
species of Tamarix are said to produce Sugar in certain countries, 
but not in others. Is the failure of producing it due to the ab- 
sence of the Insect, or to peculiarity of climate or some other un- 
ascertained cause? It is gravely said, by a very learned author, 
of the Sugar of the Tamarices, that " whether this is similar to 
the Manna of Moses" (rather of the Hebrews) " can not be ascer- 
tained*" and yet the latter was a Bread-Corn, or a substitute for 
one, while the former is a somewhat impure Sugar. 
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RHAMNACEiE. 

ZrzYPHus JujuBA {La Marck) 
ZizYPHus JoAZEiRo {Martius.) 
ZizYPHUs (Enoplia (Miller.) 
ZizYPHus vulgaris (Za Marck.) 
ZizYPHus Lotus (La Marck.) 

ZlZYPHUS ORTHACANTHA {De Caud.) 

The leathery substance sold at the present time in our shops, as 
a preparation of Jujube, or at least under this name, is as unlike 
the genuine substance prepared as a Leantic, first from Zizyphus 
Jujuba, and afterwards from the other species that I have enume- 
rated, as Chalk is to Cheese. The article which has usurped this 
name is but little better as a Leantic than Caoutchouc ; while the 
genuine article is excedingly pleasant and agreeable, and in all 
probability is as effectual for the purpose for which it is employed, 
as any other simple and pure article of this class. 

MYRTACEJE. 

MYRTE^. 

PsiDiuM GuAJAVA {Raddi) 

V. Pyriferum(Z>« Ca7?<^.) 
V. PoMiFERUM (JDe Cand.) 
PsiDIUM Ara9a. 

PsiDiuM AcuTANGULUM {Martius.) 
PsiDiuM INCANESCENS {Martius.) 
PsiDiuM PUBESCENS {Martius.) 
PsiDiuM Cattleyanum {Saline) 
PsiDiuM ALBiDUM {Cambessedes.) 
Jambosa vulgaris {De Cand.) 

HORACES. 

Ficus Carica {Linn.) 
Ficus Sycomorus {Linn.) 

The Sugar of Figs has a crystalline form different from that of 
common Sugar, nor is it as sweet by any means. In all proba- 
bility it is not common Saccharum Binhydrum. {Thos. Thom. 
Chim. Org. Bod. Veg. Lond. 1838, 1th Edit. Vol. Yll. Pg. 
645.) 
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ULMACE^. 

CELTEJE. 

Celtis occidentalis {Linn.) 

AMYGDALACE^. 

Prunus domestica {Linn.) 

ROSACEA. 

ROSE^. 

Rosa cakina {Linn) 

TOTENTILLEJS. 

RuBus Brasiliensis {Martins.) 
RuBus Jamaicensis {Linn.) 
RuBUS VILLOSUS {Aitou.) 
RuBus ERUTicosus {Linn) 

FABACE^. 

MIMOSEJE. 

Inga tetrapylla. 
Inga. edulis {Martins.) 
Inga dulcis {Martins.) 
Inga cordistipula {Martins.) 
Acacia cornigera ( Willd.) 

DIMOEPHANDREjE. 

Ceratonia Siliqua {Linn.) 

Globules of Sugar are found upon Ceratonia Siliqua. They 
Lave been examined and found to be common Sugar mixed with 
a little Tannic and Oxalic Acids {Ihidem Pg. 648.) These glob- 
ules are doubtless exuded inspissated sap. But the fruit contains 
the greatest quantity of Sugar. 

ALGALES. 

There are a considerable number of the Algacese that afford 
Sugar (as would seem) of the first or common species, and of the 
84 
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variety Binbydrum, unless such Sugar has peculiarities which 
have not attracted notice. The following will serve as specimens 
of the Sugar-producing Algacese viz. 

FUCACE^. 

LA311NARIEJE. 

Laminakia Saccharina {L' Amour oux.) 

CERAMIACE^. 

SPH^ROCOCCEJE. 
E.HODYMENIA PALM ATA (GrevUle.) 

There are a considerablenumberof Fungacese.thatare constantly 
mentioned as producing a certain variety of Sugar, viz. Saccha- 
rum Quaternhydrum, commonly called Mushroom Sugar. Lie- 
big however considers Mushroom-Sugar as being a difierent spe- 
cies, viz. Manna. In numbers the amount of authority is greatly 
against him. The Fungacese commonly mentioned as producing 
Sugar are Suborder Agaeicini (^Wes cfe Zindley.) A^a.nc\i& acris 
(Bolton) Agaricus campestris (Linn.) Agaricus Theiogalus, but 
whether of Bulliard or Swartz, we are not informed though these 
gentlemen apply this name to different species. Agaricus piper- 
atus, but whether of Batsch, Bulliard, Scopoli or Linnaeus, we are 
not told, though each of these gentlemen applies this name to a 
different species. Amanita virgata (Persoon). Suborder Poly- 
TORm(Pries <& Lindley .)'Bo\e\\\Q squamosus (Hudson). Merulius 
Cantharellus(P6r6'C>(9w). Suborder THALLdii)-Ei(Pries (& Lindley). 
Phallus impudicus (Lindley? Persoon). Suborder Helvellacei 
(Fries cfc Lindley). Peziza nigra, but whether of Schumacher or 
Bulliard, we are not told, though these gentlemen apply this 
name to different species. Clavellaria Coralloides, though I find 
no such species in any work on the Fungacese to which I have 
access. Suborder Hydnei (Fries c& Lindley). Hydnum repan- 
dnm(Persoon.) Hydnum hybridum ; which last I find mentioned 
in no work on the Fungacese to which I have access. Many other 
Sugar-producing Fungacesft might doubtless be mentioned; but 
these will suffice to show where this particular variety of the first 
or common species of Sugar is found in nature. I do not know 
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that the crude Fungaceae are ever used in medicine as Leantics, 
though all that are specified heretofore are to be found in books 
of materia medica in my possession. If Saccharuin Qaaternhy- 
drum were entitled to any preference in medicine over the other 
varieties of the first species of Sugar, it might doubtless be ob- 
tained in suflacient abundance. 

VITACE^. 
F/r£JS. 

YiTis YiNiFEKA {Linn.) 

The Sugar aflPorded by Grapes (Saccharum Uvarum) is the 
same as that of Eucalyptus Mannifera, and that of the urine in 
most cases of Paruria Diabetes (Saccharum Diabeticum) that is, 
it is of the first or most common species, and of the variety Quin- 
hydrum. 

MYRTACE^. 

LEPTOSPERME^ 

EUCALTPTTIS MaNNIFEKA. 

The trivial name of this plant should be Saccharipara, since 
(as I am about to show) it is common Sugar and not Manna which 
it produces. We are expressly told that the Sugar of Eucalyptus 
Mannifera is not produced by the instrumentality of Insects. Dr. 
Mudie the first or one of the first to bring the Sugar of Eucalyp- 
tus Mannifera before the public, pronounced it exactly like the 
Manna of Ornus and Fraxinus ; and this statement has often been 
repeated on his authority ; but analysis by Professor F. W". John- 
son has shown that it is the Quinhydrous variety of the common 
species of Sugar, which is called Saccharum Uvarum or Grape 
Sugar, and is the same as that of the urine of Paruria Diabetes, 
when Suo-ar is produced in that disease. It contains no Manna 
whatever • nor is it known to contain any of that " yellow matter 
with a nauseous odor, to which the purgative quality of Manna 
seems owino-." However, if a considerable quantity of it is taken, 
it is said to be laxative upon some pei-sons, though not upon oth- 
ers. This would seem to indicate that it contains some thing be- 
side mere Sugar, that escaped d^tectioi; \n Professor Johnson'^ 
analysis. 
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The vegetable and animal organic principle called Glycyra, 
Glycyrine and Glycyrhyle (the last two names being glaringly 
incorrect) is undoubtedly a species of Sugar, and one very nearly 
related to Manna. It is much used in chimical combination as a 
Leantic, but not at all uncorabined, though doubtless it would be 
capable of producing valuable Leantic effects. Glycyra is the 
salifiable base of the liquid compound Salts, commonly called 
Greasy Oils. But I believe it some times performs the functions 
of an Acid or Salifying principle with certain Bases. Glycyra is 
a white solid, of a sweet taste, with the general habitudes of a 
Sugar. Its composition, when anhydrous is the following, viz. 
H.' C.® + O.^ As will be observed, its compound radical is the 
same as that of Manna, Glycyra being a Pemptoxyd of it, while 
Manna is a Hectoxyd (Thos. Thorn. Chim. Org. Bod. Veget. 
Lond. 1838, 1th Edit. Vol. VII. Pg. 645-6-7.) As this spe- 
cies of Sugar is never separated from its compounds for medicinal 
purposes, it will not be necessary to enumerate in this place any 
of the Greasy Oils from which it may be obtained with the gi-eat- 
est facility, more especially as a considerable number of them will 
be soon named as Leantica Oleosa. 

OLEACEJE. 

FRAXINE^. 

Ornus Europ^a {Persoon.) 
Ornus rotundifolia {Alton. Linh.) 
Fraxinus excelsior {Linn.) 
Fraxinus parvifolia ( Willd.) 

The two species of Ornus and the two of Fraxinus just specified 
are believed to produce the true and genuine Manna of modern 
times, which is a species of Sugar very different from the com- 
mon sort. In its anhydrous state it is composed of H.' C.® + 0.* 
while the common sort is composed of H.^ C." + 0.» likewise in 
its anhydrous state. Beside the true and genuine Manna itself, 
which is at least three fourths of the crude article, there is conjoined 
" a yellow matter with a nauseous odor, to which the Cathartic 
quality of the" (crude) " Manna seems" (to be) " owing." {Ihi- 
dem Pg. 641.) Beside the true and proper Manna and its Ca- 
thartic principle, a slight amount of accidental impurities always 
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accompanies the crude article, as found in our shops. As a whole, 
it seems to be an exuded inspissated sap. Under certain circum- 
stances a Leantic with slight Cathartic powers is valuable, since 
Leantic and laxative articles are not infrequently indicated at 
one and the same time. 

MYRTACEJE. 

MYRTE^. 

PuNicA Granatum {Linn.) 

"We are told that " Mitonart found a Sugar in the root of Puni- 
ca Granatum {Linn.) which he called Grenadine." It is said 
that " Boutron Charlard and Guillemet have shown this to be 
identical with Manna." {IMdem^ Pg. 642.) At present I have 
not access to Neumann's Chimistry, from which, it is said that 
" all the accounts of Manna to be found in chimical books have 
been copied." {Ihidem, Pg. 640.) 

POLYPODIACEiE. 
PULYPODEJE. 

POLYPODIUM CaLAGUALA. 

PoLYPODiuM vuLGARE {Linn.) 

The Sugar of Polypodium vulgare, though considerably like 
Glycyon, we are told, Berzelius has shown to be quite different 
chimically {Ihidem^ Pg. 644.) But what is it ? I have not ac- 
cess to any work that contains Berzelius's results. Des Fosses ex- 
amined this root and he supposed that he found incrystallizable 
Sugar, Manna, Sarcocolla, and various other non-saccharine prox- 
imate principles. {Ibidem., Pg. 930.) 

APIACE^. 

AMMIEM. 

Apium geaveolens {Linn.) 

"We are told that Manna may be obtained from Apium gra- 
veolens {Linn.) but is it true and proper Manna? 

SiuM SisABUM {Linn.) 
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This root yields a considerable quantity of Sugar. Is it 
Manna ? 

PEUCEDANEjE. 

Heracleum Sphondylium (Linn.) 
Pastinaca sativa (Linn.) 

These roots yield much Sugar. Is it Manna? 

LILIACE^. 

SCILLE^. 

Allium Cefa {Linn.) 

We are told that Manna may be obtained from Allium Cepa 
{Linn.) but is this true and genuine Manna, or some other spe 
cies of Sugar ? 

PINACE^. 

ABIETE^. 

Larix Europ^a {De Cand.) 
Larix Americana {Michaux.) 
Larix Cedrus ( Willd. f Persoon ?) 

The first of these species of Larix furnishes what is called Man- 
na of Briangon. We are told that the so-called Manna of Brian- 
gon is the same substance as the crude Manna of the Orni and 
theFraxini; but I consider this as much more than doubtful. 
Such statements are very lightly made in the materia medica. 
The supposed Manna now under consideration, has not (so far as 
I have knowledge) been actually analyzed by a competent chim- 
ist, and therefore the probability is much against its being true 
and genuine Manna. It is an exuded and inspissated saacharine 
and terebinth aceous sap ; and such articles in their crude state 
it is customary to pronounce Manna without examination. The 
conjunction of the Oleiresin with the Saccharine matter enhan- 
ces its value as a Leantic in some cases. The Sugar produced by 
Eucalyptus Mannifera is commonly, indeed universally said to be 
Manna; and yet if we may trust Dr. Mudie's analysis it is not 
such. The Sugar produced by Coccus Mannifera, or Tamarix 
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Mannifera, etc. is uniformly said to be Manna ; and yet it has 
been ascertained by analysis to contain no Manna at all. The 
sap of each of these Larices contains both Sugar and Oleiresin. 
That of the American species is abundant and of a remarkably 
fine quality, and affords one of the pleasantest compounds of 
what seems to be a natural composition of Mucilage, Syrup and 
Oleiresin, which I have often tried in vain to imitate factitiously. 

FABACEJE. 

HEDYSARE^. 

? Alhagi Maukokttm {Tournefort) f 

The Sugar obtained either from Alhagi Maurorum (for this is 
said certainly to produce a Sugar) or from some nearly allied 
plant, is always called Manna; and yet I can not ascertain that 
it has ever been shown to be such by analysis, and therefore pro- 
bability is very strongly against it. 



fINSECTA , ^^,,^ ., 

Lmnmus j hYxMENOPTERA [ ^iff '' ' 
ANTHOPHILA. 
Al'lD^ {Harris.) 



Cuvier. 



Apis Mellifica [Linn.) 

AMARYLLIDACE^. 

AGAVEJE. 

Agave Americana {Linn.) 
Agave Mexicana {Haworth.) 

The Sugar produced by several species of Agave is said to be 
liquid or incrystallizable Sugar analogous to Honey. Thomas 
Thomson says that "the Sugar from the sap of Agave Americana 
bears a greater resemblance to Manna than to" (common) " Sugar." 
{Ibidem, Pg. 648.) 

STERCULIACE^. 
BOMBED. 

Salmalia Malabarica. 
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Salmalia Malabarica yields only a liquid or incrystallizable 
Sugar, analogous to Honey. Now the liquid or incrystallizable 
Sugars have never been analyzed, and of course their species has 
never been ascertained. This sort now under consideration, is 
said to be Cathartic. 

LOTE^. 

Glycykrhiza glabea {Linn) 

Glycyrrhiza glandulifera ( Waldtstein <& Kitaibel.) 

Glycyrrhiza Echinata {Linn) 

Glycyon or the Sugar of Liquirice is said to be the species of 
this substance contained in Glycyrrhiza glabra, and other species 
of this genus. It is " a yellow translucent mass cracked in all 
directions and easily detached from the vessel in which it"('6 
aqueous solution) "was evaporated." "It tastes like Liquirice- 
root, burns like" (the pollen of) "Lycopodium, and has a great 
affinity for Salifiable Bases, Acids and even Salts." " Its" (own) 
" Salts are but little soluble." Its Sulphate and Acetate have 
been well examined ; and so have its Salts with Potassa Calcia 
and Baryta, and also with Cupra, Plumba, Ferra (Sesquoxyd) and 
Protochlorid of Tin. Its Salts are all sweet like Li qui rice-root' 
{Ihidern^ Pg. 643-4.) Glycyon has not yet been satisfactorily 
analyzed, but there is no I'easonable ground for doubt that it has 
quite a different composition from the first or common species of 
Sugar. 

Trifolium Alpinum {Linn) 
Mbllilotus officinalis ( Willd) 
Trigonella c^rulea {Seringe) 

From the external sensible properties, more especially the last 
of these articles, I am strongly inclined to believe that the species 
of Sugar which they contain, is that of Liquirice, viz. that called 
Glycyon ; but I am ignorant of any actual analyses. 

Astragalus gltcyphyllus {Linn) 
RoBiNiA PsEUD-AcACiA {Linn) 

From the taste, the species of Sugar contained by the last two 
articles would seem to be Glycyon or Sugar of Liquirice. 
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FHASEOLEjE. 

Abeus pkecatobius {Linn.) 

Glycyou is said to be the saccharine principle contained in the 
root of Abrus precatorius, 

Periandka dulcis {Ma7'tius.) 

HEDYSAREJE. 
Onobkychis sativa {La Marck.) 

SMILACE^. 
Smilax glycyphylla {/Swarts.) 

GALIACE^. 

Galium Cirg^oides {Bwmer c& Schultes) 

The preceding four articles I think contain Glycyon or Liquirice 
Sugar. 

ARALIACE^L 

iScHiNSENG ( Quorundem.) 
GiNSCHEN {Quorundem) 
Ginseng {Meyer.) 

Panax quinquefolia {Linn.) 

The Sugar of the Panaces, I think, can not possibly be of the 
first or common species, but as appears to me, it is probably of 
the same character as that of Glycyrrhiza, which is commonly 
called by the ill formed name Glycyon. 

PEN^ACE^. 

? Pen^a mucronata {Linn. Thunb.) 

Sarcocolla is a peculiar species of Sugar whose source is un- 
known It has most commonly been supposed to be yielded by 
several of the twenty-one species of what once constituted the 
Linn^an genus Pen^a, but which are now distributed into the 
three genera Pensea, Sarcocolla and Geisoloma, which constitute 
85 
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the whole order Penseacese. Endlicher thinks that this substance 
is not likely to be the product of this order — Lindley supposes it 
must be yielded by some Umbellifer, because he thinks it is some 
thing like Galbannm, in which I think he is quite incorrect. 
Dioscorides says that it is produced by a Persian tree. Ainslie 
and various others attribute it to Pensea mucronata {Linn) while 
doubtless Pensea Sarcocolla was so named from the hypothesis 
that it was its source. It is affirmed to exude from all parts of 
these plants, and especially from the calyces. It is said to come 
from India, Persia, Turkey etc. It forms some Salts and in gen- 
eral its habitudes are like those of Sugar. Sarcocolla occurs in 
globules from the size of a grain of sand to that of a Pea. It is 
yellow and translucent like Gummi Acacise verse {Willd.) It is 
incrystallizable, subviscid, subnauseous and sweet, followed by 
more or less bitterness. Its composition is H.^^ G.^ + 0." Per- 
haps some of its H. 0. exists as water ; but this is unknown. 

LEANTICA OLEOSA. 

The Greasy or Fat Oils, which are the foundation of one turma 
or group of the Leantics, are not individual organic proximate 
principles, but compound Salts consisting of two Acids combined 
with a single Base. The Oily Leantics are both less convenient 
of preparation and less agreeable, at least to Angli-American 
palates, than either the Mncilaginous or the Farinaceous Lean- 
ties ; but whether it is from this cause, or the mere influence of 
fashion, I know not, but they are certainly much less in favor, 
both with patients and physicians, than any other group of the 
Leantics. However 1 believe they are actually more liable to of- 
fend the stomach, as well as disgust the taste, than any other 
group of this class of remedies. They are commonly adminis- 
tered in the pharmaceutic form called Emulsion. 

SAPOTACE^. 

Bassia Butyracea {Roxburgh.) 
Bassia latifolia {Roxburgh) 
Bassia longifolia {Linn) 

? Bassia obovata {Forster) 

( BvssiA? Parkii {G. Don) 

\ Vitellaria{^otius) 
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Bassia sericea {Blume) 

Bassia cuneata {Blume.) 
j Bassia Oi.eifeka {De Cand.) 
\ Palaquidm Oleiferum {Blanco!) potius. 

PALMACE^. 
COCOEJB. 

Cocos NUCiFERA {Linn.) 
Cocos Bdtyracea {Linn) 
Cocos coRONATA {Mavtius) 
Cocos FLExuosA {Martius.) 
Attalea compta {Martius.) 
Attalea excelsa {Martius.) 
Attalea spectabilis {Martius) 
AsTROCARYUM Ayri {Martius.) 
AsTRocARYUM Jauari {Martius) 
AsTROCARYUM MuRUMURu (Mavtius.) 
AsTROCARYUM TucuMA {Martius.) 

ASTROCARYUM VULGARE {MartiuS.) 
ACROCOMIA SCLEROCARPA {Mavtius) 
DiPLOTHEMIUM MARITIMUM {MartiuS.) 

El^is Gdineensks {Jacquin.) 
El^is menlancocca {GcBrtner.) 

AEECE^. 

(Enocarpus Bacaba {Martius.) 
CARYOCARACE^. 

Caryocar Brasiliense {St. Hilaire) 

CA.RYOCAR BdTYROSUM ( WHld.) 

Caryocar glabrum {Persoon.) 
Caryocar tomentosum ( Willd.) 

LECYTHIDACE^. 

Lecythis gkandiflora (Aublet.) 
Lecythis lanceolata (Poiret.) 
Lecythis PisoMs ( Cambessedes.) 
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Bertholletia excelsa. {Humboldt.) 

CORYLACE^. 

CoRYLus CoLURNA (Linn.) 
CoRYLus AvELLANA (Linn.) 
CoRYLus Americana ( Walter.) 

CoRYLUS ROSTRATA {AUon.) 

Fagus sylvatica (Linn.) 
Fagus Ferruginea [Aiton.) 

JUGLANDACE^. 

Juglans cinerea (Linn.) 

JuGLANs NIGRA (Linn.) 

Juglans Pterococca (Roxburgh.) 

Juglans regia (Linn.) 
( Carya squamosa, 
I Carya alba (Nuttall.) 

LAURACE^. 

Laurus nobilis (Linn.) 
Persea gratissima (Gcertner.) 
Aydendron Cujumary (Nees.) 
Tetranthera Roxburgh (Nees.) 

BRASSICACE^. 

ORTHOPLOCE^. 

BRASSICE^. 

Brassica Napus (Linn.) 
Brassiba Rapa (Linn.) 
SiNAPis DicHOTOMA (Roxburgh.) 

SlNAPlS GLAUCA. 

SiNAPis RAMosA (Roxburgh.) 

NOTOEREIZEJE. 
CAMELINE^. 

Camelina sATivA ( Cratitz.) 
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PEDALIACE^. 
PEDALIEJE. 
Pedalium Mukex {Linn.) 

SESAMEJE. 

Sesamum Indicum (jDc Cand.) 
Sesamum LAciNiATUM (Klein.) 
Sesamum luteum {Retz.) 
Sesamum occidentale [Heer et Regel.) 

BYTTNERIACE^. 

Theobroma bicolor {Humboldt et Bonpland.) 
Theobroma Cacao (Linn.) 
Theobroma microcarpum {Martins.) 
Theobroma subincanum {Martins.) 
Theobroma sylvestre {Aublet.) 

STERCULIACE^. 

It is said that the seeds of all the species of Sterculia (and 
twenty-seven are described in De Candolle's Prodromus) aflFord 
Oil of an excellent quality, both abundantly and easily. The fol- 
lowing are specified in a work on materia medica now before 
me, viz. 

STERCULIE^. 

Sterculia Chicha {St. Hilaire.) 
Sterculia f^tida {Linn.) 
Sterculia lasiantha {Martins.) 

ASTERACCEiE. 

COEEOPSE^. 

Helianthus annuum {Linn.) 
Helianthus tuberosum {Linn.) 

CABTHAME^. 

Cabthamus tinctobius {Linn.) 
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SILPHIEjE. 

( GuizoTiA Olejfera (De Cand.) 
I Polymnia AbyssinicaiLinn.) 

CHRYSOBALANACE^. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco (Linn.) 

MoQuiLEA Canomensis {MttHius.) 

LicANiA Ti^Kmy k{Cham.isso&fSchlechtenddhl.) 

MALVACEiE. 

HlBISCE^. 

GossypiuM HERBACEUM (Linn.) 
< ? Abelmoschus Cannabinus. 
\ Hibiscus Cannabinus {Linn.) 

SIDE^. 

C SiDA Abutila (Medicorum.) 
\ ? Abuiilon Avicennce {Gartner.) 

MYRISTICACE^. 

( Myristica officinalis (Linn.) 
} Myristica aromatica {La March.) 
( Myristica Moschata {Thunberg.) 

C ViROLA Sebifera (Aublet.) 

} Myristica Sebifera ( IfiUd. Sf Persoori.) 

( Sebophora {Necker.) 

MELIACE^. 
MELIEJE. 

Melia Azadirachta {Linn.) 

TRICHILIEJE. 

C Carapa Gujanensis (Aublet.) 
\ Persoonia Guareoides ( Wiltd.) 

FABACE^. 

HEDYSARE^. 

Arachis hypog^a (Linn.) 
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E UC^ SALPINIEJE. 
C^SALPINIA OLEOSPERMA. 

CLUSIACE^. 

GARCINIEJS. 

Platonia iNsiGNis {Mttrtius.) 
Pentadesma TiuTYBACfcUM (Hoft. Transttc) 

DIPTEROCARPACE^. 

C Vaterta Indica (Linn.) 

\ Eloeocarpus Copalliferus (Retz.) 

Product between Tallow and Wax. 

CROTONE^. 

ELffiococcA Vernicia {Adr. Jussieu.) 
ELffiococcA VERRUCOSA {Adr. Jussieu.) 

Oil of both the above very acrid. 

AMYGDALACE^. 

Amygdalus communis {Linn.) 
Pbunus Brigantiaca. 

COMBRETACE^. 

TERMINALIE^. 

Terminalta Catappa (Linn.) 
Terminalia Chebula {Retz.) 

CUCURBITACE^. 

FEUILLEM. 

vel 

FEUILLEACE^. 



JoLiFFiA Africana (Dc Candolle.) 
Telfairia pedata ( Hooker.) 
Feuillea pedata (Smith.) 
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DIOSPYRACE^. 
DiosPTROs Embryopteris {Persoon.) 

ANACARDIACE^. 
PisTACiA Lentiscus (JL/inn.) 
ULMACE^ 
CELTE^. 
Celtis australis {Linn.) 
CANNABINACE^. 
Cannabis sativa {Linn.) 

PAPAVERACE^. 

Pap aver somniferum {Linn.) 

OLEACE^. 

OLE^. 

Olea Europjga {Linn.) 
EL^AGNACEiE. 
El^agnus AUGusTiFOLius (Murschall a Bieberstein.) 
TERNSTRCEMIACE^. 
Camellia Oleifera (^Abel.) 

LINAGES. 
LiNUM usiTATissiMDM (Linn.) 

MORINGACE^. 
MoRiNGA PTERiGosPERMA (Gisrtner.) 

HUMIRIACE^. 
Helleria obovata (Nees et Martins.) 
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SOLANACE^. 

CURVEMBRYE^. 
SOLANTTM BbASILIENSE. 

OCHNACE^. 
OCHNE^. 

GoMPHiA PAKviFLOKA {JDe Cand) 

Classis PISCES {Linn.) 

Ordo JUGULARES {Linn.) 

Classis PISCES (Mc'Murtrie's Cuvier.) 

Ordo MALACOPTERIGII (Cuvier.) 

SuBORDO SUBBRACHIATI (Cuvier.) 

TrIBUS GADITES (Cuvier.) 

Classis PISCES (/. G. Wood.) 

SuBCLASsis OSSEI {J. G. Wood.) 

Ordo MALACOPTERIGII {J. G. Wood.) 

SuBORDO SUBBRACHIATI (J. G. Wood.) 

Tribus GADID^ {J. G. Wood.) 

j MoBRHUA Callabias {J. G. Wood.) 
I Gadus Morrhua {Linn.) 

In one edition of the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus in my pos- 
session, the common Cod is called Gadus Morhua, and Gadus 
Callarias is given as the name of the Torsk. In another edition 
Gadus Morhua is still given as the name of the Cod, while it is 
denied that Gadus Callarias is the Torsk, which is said to be Ga- 
dus Brosme. In a comparatively late work, in which the Linnean 
genus is divided, that genus which contains the Cod is called 
Morrhua, and this species is called Morrhua Callarias, which 
seems to' make Gadus Morrhua and Gadus Callarias {Linn) the 



same. 



Oleum Jecinobis Mobbhu^ Callari^, 



By the article which immediately precedes, I intend what is 
commonly prescribed under the name of Cod-Liver-Oil, but as I 
doubt not, I have referred it to the wrong animal. At least nine 

86 
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hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of all that has been recent- 
ly employed in medicine, has been derived not from a Fish, but 
from one or two Sea-Mammals, viz. the following. 

Classis mammalia, {Linn.) 

Ordo CETE (Linn.) 

Classis MAMIMALIA (Cuvier.) 

Ordo CETACEA (M'Murtrie's Cuvier.) 

Tribus OEDINAEIA {M' Murtrie' s Cuvier.) 

Classis MAMMALIA (/. G. Wood.) 

Ordo CETE (J. G. Wood.) 

Tribus Baljenw^ (J. G. Wood.) 

( Physeter maceocephalus {Linn) 
I Catodon macrocephalus {Griff. Uuv.) 

Bal^ena Mysticetus {Linn.) 
Oleum pinque Uquidum, Physeteris macrocephali. 
Oleum pinque Baloerice Mysticeti. 

These last two Greasy Oils I believe are never used as Lean- 
tics, except as substitutes for Cod-Li ver-Oil, though they are un- 
doubtedly as good for this purpose as any other Greasy Oil. Peo- 
ple of the Hyperboi'eau Race, I imagine, would make no objection 
to taking these Oils whenever a Lean tic should be needed, and 
would probably prefer them to any other Oil which I have men- 
tioned. A very considerable number of physicians within my 
knowledge, after using what they considered as genuine Cod- 
Liver- Oil for a comparatively long time, and in connexion with 
this having opportunity to observe what were considered to be 
the effects of Sperma Ceti and Whale Oils (so called) have relin- 
guished the employment of the former, and in its stead have 
adopted the latter two, on the ground that they are just as good, 
and considerably cheaper. All of these gentlemen profess to 
think highly of the efficacy of Cod-Liver-Oil ; but they have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that every other liquid Greasy Oil has the 
same power and is capable of producing the same effects. For 
myself, I have watched often and long for the effects of Cod-Liver- 
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Oil (so supposed to be) not prescribed however by myself, but by 
ray professional acquaintance, and yet I never witnessed any 
thing but a Leantic, and perhaps nutrient operation. It is true I 
feel no confidence that it was true and genuine Cod-Liver-Oil that 
I saw employed ; but still I do not imagine that this was of much 
importance. I have accidentally received information that some 
large dealers in Cod-Liver-Oil have been in the habit of purchas- 
ing large quantities of Lamp-Oil of a wholesale establishment in 
a large city, which they never sold as Lamp-Oil at their own place 
of business. I have therefore been in the habit of supposing that 
true and genuine Cod-Liver-Oil is just about as often sent at the 
prescription of a physician as true and genuine "Wine, by which 
I mean the pure juice of the Grape duly and properly fermented. 
However I do not think that the difference between Cod-Liver- 
Oil and Lamp-Oil is of any material importance, while I should 
greatly prefer the properly fermented pure juice of the Grape to 
Turnip-juice and bad Brandy, or any of the more common sub- 
stitutes for Wine. I never yet had opportunity to converse with 
a physician who had any notion of what the powers of Cod-Liv- 
er-Oil might be properly called. 

Oleum pinque solidum^ Physeteris maGrocephali. * 

By this last article I intend that beautiful white concrete or solid 
Greasy-Oil, which is obtained exclusively from the head of Phy- 
seter macrocephalus, and which has been known so long by the 
absurd and even ridiculous name of Sperma Ceti or the Seed of 
the Whale. Like the liquid Greasy Oils it is a Saline compound 
of two organic Acids with a single organic Base, in such propor- 
tions as to constitute a neutral Salt. This has been celebrated 
time immemorial, as a Leantic. Every body will at once recollect 
that it is mentioned as such by Shakespeare. 

LEANTICA ALBIBIINOSA. 

The albuminous Leantics are scarcely recognized as such, in 
books, and yet they have always been at least in moderate use 
wherever I have witnessed the practice of medicine As a gen- 
eral rule. Albumen is considered as too highly nutritious to be an 
eligible Leantic; but this can hardly be considered as a well 
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founded objection, since the quantity required for Leantic purpo- 
ses is much less than would be necessary as a nutrient, if Albu- 
men alone were to be relied-on. I have often known preparations 
of Albumen used as Leantics, seldom however, intirely alone and 
unconjoined with any other article of this class. One of the 
most common forms in which the Greasy Oils are employed for 
this purpose, is beaten with Albumen and a little Sugar, and the 
preparation flavored with some thing agreeably sapid, as some 
Essential Oil, a little Wine, etc. Such a preparation is as much 
one of the Albumen as of the Oil. 

Tor medicinal purposes Albumen is always obtained from some 
sort of Eggs, and of course of some Fowls, that are in general 
use. The greatest portion of the Eggs employed are the produce 
of domesticated Fowls; and yet, in many places the Eggs of 
wild Fowls are extensively used. These wild Fowls are either 
such as are protected by game laws, in private parks, etc. or such 
as resort in great numbers to particular limited locations, for the 
purpose of breeding. Many Eggs of the former class are em- 
ployed in England, Scotland, and I suppose in Ireland also, 
which are unknown in the U. S. A. while many of the latter are 
employed in the U. S. A. which so far as I am informed are not 
known in England, Scotland and Ireland. As Eggs are so im- 
portant in diet, and as I purpose to treat briefly hereafter of the 
proper diet for the sick, I shall mention in this connexion pretty 
much the whole of the Eggs that are generally eaten, since, in 
all probability, I shall not hereafter give any catalogues of arti- 
cles of food, under what I shall say upon dietetics for the sick. 
In some instances I may fail of referring some of the Aves, which 
I shall have occasion to mention, to the most modern genera at 
present received by the best ornithologists, since in my present 
situation, I have no access to any books on this subject, except the 
few that I happen to have in my own library, which contains 
nothing very recent in this particular department of natural his- 
tory. To those generic names for which I have access to no re- 
cent authority I shall prefix an asterism. As all the names which 
I shall employ, if not the most recent, have never the less been 
employed within the last forty or fifty years, and are still to be 
found in many books that will always be works of reference, I 
think that I can not fail of being always perfectly intelligible. 
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Classis 


AYES. 


Ordo 


COLUMB^. 


Tribus 


COLUMBID^. 


SUBTRIBUS 


COLUMBINJE- 




*CoLUMBA DOMESTICA. 




Pigeon. 




ECTOPISTES MIGRATORIA, 




Passenger Pigeon. 


Ordo 


GALIN^. 


Tribits 


FHASIANID^. 


SUBTRIBUS 


FAVONINjE. 



Pavo cristatus {Linn.) 
Pea Cock and Pea Hen. 

SUBTRIBUS FHASIANINjE. 

Phasianus Cholchicus. 
Pheasant. 

SUBTRICUS GALINE^. 

Gallus Bankiva. 
Gallus Sonerati. 
ComfYhon domestic Fowl. 

The last mentioned two species are supposed to be the two origin- 
als of our common domestic Fowl commonly called Gallus domesti- 
cus Most of our domestic animals, beyond all doubt, are de- 
rived from two, three or even more different and distinct species. 
The domestic Dog, in all probability is derived from even more 
than three species. The domestic Cat, and also the Sheep are 
considered as derived from a plurality of species, by some o he 
best naturalists. It is therefore no way extraordmary that the 
common domestic Fowl should be derived from two distmct spe- 



cies. 



SUBTKIBUS 



MELEAGRINM. 

Meleagris Gallopavo. 

Turkey. 

KuMiDiA Meleagris. 

Guinea Fowl. 
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Tribus 


TETEAOmBJE. 


SUBTRIBUS 


PER DICING. 




Perdix cinerea. 




Partridge. 




COTUKNIX COMMUNIS, 




Quail. 


SUBTRIBUS 


TETBAONINjE. 



Tetrao Urogallus. 

CapercailUe. 

Tetrao Tetrix. 

Blach Grouse. 

*Tetrao ? Umbelltjs {Gmelin.) 

Partridge in U.S.A. 

*Tetrao? togatus {Gmelin) 

*Tetrao? Cupido {Gmelin.) 

Pinnated Grouse. 

Lagopus Scoticus. 

Red Grouse. 

Lagopus albus. 

Ptartnigan. 

Tribus MEGAPODID^- 

Megapodius Tumulus. 
Mound-maMng Megapode. 
Talegallus Lath ami. 
Brush TurTcey. 

Ordo STRUTHIONES. 

Tribus STRUTHIONIDjE. 

SUBTRIBUS STRUTHIONINJE. 

Struthio Camelus. 
Ostrich. 

I have no knowledge that the Albumen of the Egg of the Os- 
trich has ever been used as a Leantic, but it is extensively eaten, 
and may be used in medicine as well as any other Egg. 

Ordo ANSERES. 

Tribus ANATID^. 

SuBTRlBUS ANSERINE. 
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j *Anser. 
\ Anas Anser. 

( Common Gander and Goose. 
subtribus ana tinje. 

Anas Boschas v. domesticus. 

Mallard. 
*Tadorna Moschata. 

Muscovy Duck. 
Tribus laridje. 

subtribus larin^. 

*Larus CTANORRHYNCUS. 

Gull. 

*Larus canus. 
Gull. 
Larus marinus. 
Black-'backed Gull. 

LEANTICA GELATINOSA. 

The Gelatinous Leantics, as well as the Albuminous, are gen- 
erally considered as being too nutritious to admit of being used 
with the freedom which is necessary for the best effects of this 
class of agents ; and I do not question but that this opinion is 
correct in relation to phlogistic diseases, and perhaps to those 
which are neither phlogistic nor atonic ; but I think it is not ex 
actly true in relation to diseases which are decidedly and consid- 
erably atonic. 

As relates to their source, the principal varieties of Gelatine 
are Boocolla and IchthyocoUa ; and to these may perhaps be ad- 
ded Ornithocolla. I shall name only three or four domesticated 
Bovine animals, from some parts of which Gelatine is commonly 
obtained ; two Pisces of some naturalists and Amphibia of oth- 
ers ; and one species of the Aves, which seems to excrete Gela- 
tine under certain circumstances, or some thing very inuch like it. 

Classis mammalia. 

( RUMINANTIA. 
Ordo \ ^'c/ 

( UNGULATA. 

Tribus BOVlV^. 

SUBTRIBUS BO VINA. 
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{Bos Ukits v. domesticus {JJerher stein.) 
Tmorus Urus v. domesticus. 
Bos Taurus v. domesticus. 

Bos GIBBOSUS. 

Bos Urus V. gihhosus. 
Taurus Urus v. gihhosus. 
Bos Taurus v. gihhosus. 
Zebu. 

At first view, it would seem not a little remarkable that there 
is no common popular name in the English language, for the do; 
mestic animal called in natural history Bos Urus v. domesticus, 
at least if we were not in the same predicament in several other 
cases. Edward Griffith in his edition of Cuvier's Animal King- 
dom, gives Urus (I believe a term found in Caesar's Commenta- 
ries) as the popular name. This I think would be good enough 
for this purpose, if it were not incapable of an English plural, 
and if it were not utterly impossible to get it into use. This spe- 
cies was once called in Germany Aurox, and in Poland Thur ; 
but both of these names are intirely unknown in vernacular Eng- 
lish. The full-grown unmutilated male is called Bull, while the 
young one is called Bullock. The spado or castrated male 
whether partially grown or wholly so, is called Ox, which term, 
(as would seem) because it is reckoned a little more delicate 
(though on w^hat grounds I cannot imagine) is applied by certain 
writers of the present time, to the male in all circumstances.* 
The full grown female is called Cow (plural Kine) while the 
young female is called Heifer. The young, less than a yearold, of 
all Bovine animals, 1 believe, is invariably called Calf By some 
naturalists Bos gibbosus is considered only a variety of the pre- 
ceding ; while by others it is reckoned as a distinct species, when 

* At the present period the term Bull, Ram, and Boar seem to be absolutely pro- 
scribed, though the words Buck and Hart remain in favor, and are even grossly 
misapplied in the place of the three preceding. The terms Sow and Bitch seem to 
be pretty generally proscribed. I have known clergymen that always read " the 
creature was washed" instead of " the Sow that was washed," etc. There seems to 
be some tendency to view the words Man and Woman in the same light. If I were 
not more than twenty-one years of age, I should expect (according to the common 
course of nature) to outlive both these words. But Male and Female, words expres- 
sive of sex merely, and that absolutely in the abstract, seem at present to be the very 
quintessence of refinement. 
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these terms are intended to be employed in their strict natural 
history acceiDtation. It is much too often the fact that truly distin- 
guished naturalists, and more especially those of less merit, have 
pronounced a particular animal a species or a variety, under very 
indefinite not to say very incorrect notions of the real difference 
between the two ; so that such decisions are not always worthy of 
the respect, which the character of the naturalist ought to make 
them deserve. In my view, any primordial difference, whether 
great or small, which is permanent and unchangeable by acciden- 
tal influences and agencies, and is invariably continued by nat- 
ural reproduction, always indicates a true and genuine species, 
either in plants or animals, and in the latter whether brute or hu- 
man. The same species may be reproduced by any number of 
pairs however great, provided they are themselves of the same 
species ; but different species can not be produced by a single in- 
dividual pair. Now whether Bos gibbosus tested by these prin- 
ciples would prove to be a mere variety or a true and proper spe- 
cies, I am unable to say ; but for my purposes, it is desirable to 
distinguish it, and I distinguish it accordingly, without pretend- 
ing to decide the question just referred-to. I make all this expla- 
nation because I think that species and variety should always be 
applied with accuracy and precision in every department of nat- 
ural history. 

Gelatine of a peculiarly delicate quality, as has commonly been 
supposed, has long been obtained from the feet of the Calves of 
all domesticated Bovine animals. Of late years however, full as 
good an article has been obtained from the full grown individuals. 

{BUBALUS BUFFELTJS V. DOMESTICFS. 
Bos BuBALUS V. DOMESTICUS. 
East India Buffalo. 

j BuBALUS AkNEE v. DOMESTICUS. 

I Chinese and Malay Buffalo. 

Domesticated Buffalos, whether Calves or adult animals may 
undoubtedly be made to afford as much and as good Gelatme, as 
the domesticated Urns (to employ Csesar's and Mr. Griffith's pop- 
ular name in preference to none) and the domesticated Zebu. In 
fact I doubt not that Gelatine has very often been obtained from 
87 
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both the species of Buffalo which I have mentioned and that a 
great multitude of times. At the same time it is proper to re- 
mark here that neither the muscle of the Urus or the Zebu, nor 
that of either of the species of Buffalo that I mention, contains 
sufficient Gelatine to be of any value for the purpose of making 
Broth^ as food for the sick, without the addition of some other 
material. The Broths commonly prepared for the sick from such 
muscle are commonly called Tea, and they are just about as nu- 
tritious (I do not say medicinal) as a simple infusion of Thea Sin- 
ensis without Cream, Milk or Sugar, not withstanding so much 
importance is attached to them by many, as food for invalids. 

Classis PISCES (Linn.) 

Ordo CHONDROPTEEIGII (Linn.) 

Classis AMPHIBIA) ,^ , , 

Ordo NANTES ^ {Q^onindum.) 

SuBORDo ELEUTHEROPOMI ) , , ^ „, ^ , 

Tribus ACIPENSERID^ | (''• ^ ^"''^•) 

AciPENSEE StUBIO. 
*ACIPENSEE Huso. 

One or more species of Sturgeon has long been known as af- 
fording Gelatine not only abundantly but of an excellent quality. 

Classis AVES > . , . 

Ordo PASSERES | (^*««-) 

Ordo FISSIROSTRES ) ^ ^ ^ „, ., 

Tribus HIEUNDINID^) , j- ^ j^ . 

SUBTRIBUS CYrSELINJH j ^ VYood.) 

*HiRUNDo ? ESCULENTA {Linn) 

"Wm. H. Harvey M. D. (in the Introduction to his Nereis Amer- 
icana, Part 1st, Washington 1852) says that " it was at one time 
supposed that the famous Edible Birds' JSTests of China, the finest 
of which sell for their weight in Gold, and enter into the compo- 
sition of the most luxurious Chinese dishes, were constructed of 
the semidecomposed branches of some Alga ; but it has since 
been ascertained that these nests consist of an animal substance. 
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which^is supposed to be disgorged by the Swallows which build 
them." This statement is undoubtedly correct, since it is well 
known that certainly nearly allied Birds prepare their Nests very 
much in^ the same manner. But the disgorging mentioned by Dr. 
Harvey is merely the employment of a regular secretion intended 
to assist in the formation of a Nest." The nest of the" (Ameri- 
can) " Chimney Swallow" (says Alexander Wilson the ornitholo- 
gist) " is of singular construction, being formed of very small 
twigs fastened together with a strong adhesive Glue which is se- 
creted by two glands, one on each side of the hind-head, and" 
(which) " mixes with the saliva." " With this Glue which be- 
comes" (as) " hard as the twigs themselves, the whole Nest is 
thickly besmeared," etc. {A. Wilson's Ornithology, Philad. 
1828, Vol. II. Pg. 427, Hirundo Pelasgia or Chimney Swal- 
low) The Chinese Hirundo ? esculenta undoubtedly has a secre- 
ting apparatus for this substance similar to that of the American 
Chimney Swallow, by which it produces the substance in ques- 
tion, though no naturalists (at least so far as appears) have de- 
tected it. But what is the substance secreted ? I am not ap- 
prised that it has ever been analytically examined by any chimist ; 
but I think there can be no reasonable doubt that it is Gelatine. 
Perhaps I am mistaken in regard to the conclusion that it has 
never been examined ; for several authors either assert, or say 
what implies unequivocally that it is actually known to be Gela- 
tine. An anonymous British work on Zoology {lond. <& Edinb. 
1801, Vol. 7, Pg. 263) says of the Hirundo esculenta, or Esculent 
Swallow that it makes " the Edible nests of which the Chinese 
are so fond." This author says that " these Nests are built of 
different species of Mollusca, and other marine Gelatinous pro- 
ductions." These are " something like Isinglass," etc. They are 
"used as food in Broths," etc. Now though this author is mis- 
taken as to the source of the essential material of these Nests, be- 
cause the real facts of the case never came within the range of 
his observation ; yet he would not be any where near as likely to 
be mistaken in regard to the substance itself, since he could easily 
obtain it and examine it at his leisure, or obtain information from 
others who had previously examined it. William Turton M. D. 
{Translation of Linnmus's General System of Nature, etc. 
Vol. /, Pg- 628 Lond. 1806) says of Hirundo esculenta or Escu- 
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lent Swallow, that " it makes its Nest of Gelatinous marine sub- 
stances," and that " these Nests are made by the natives" (of 
China and the natives of the Indian Ocean) " and luxurious Asia- 
tics, into Broths, or otherwise cooked, and regarded as the great- 
est dainties of the table," etc. In these two quotations (and I 
might make others to the same effect) Gelatine is recognized as 
the peculiar and essential ingredient of these Nests, though we 
are not told on what precise grounds. Still the thing is so very 
highly probable that there can be said to be scarcely room to 
doubt it. 

LEANTICA LACTEA. 

Is there not foundation for still an other turma or group of Le- 
antics, viz. Leantica Lactea, consisting of the several sorts of 
Milk as produced by various plants and several of the mammals ? 
Should we admit Milk as the foundation of a turma or group of 
the Lean tics, this would afford an other example of a turma or 
group not founded upon an individual organic proximate princi- 
ple ; for Milk is quite a complex compound consisting of nu- 
meroi]^ individual proximate principles. 

ARTOCAKPACE^. 

? Beosimum Alicasteitm {Swartz.) 

{Beosimum. 
Galactodendron utile {H. B. & K.) 
Cow Tree. 

ASCLEPIADACEJS. 

STAPELIEJ^. 

Gtmnema lactifeeum {R. Brown.) 

APOCYNACE^. 

FLVMIERIE^. 
Tabeenimontana TJTILIS. 
EUPHORBIACE^. 
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EUPHORBIEJE. 

Euphorbia Balsamifeea {Aiton.) 

The whole of these articles are copius in a rich and wholesome 
Milk, That of Brosimum {Galactodendron) utile, has been 
analyzed by various chimists, has been found to contain as much 
as 30.5Y per centum of Galactine (incorrectly so called) and is 
declared to be as wholesome and as nutritious as Cows' Milk. If 
there is any one of the preceding articles, that all this is not 
strictly true of, it is Brosimum Alicastrum, since, at certain sea- 
sons, the Milk of this article is tenacious and Gummy, which I 
believe is not true of any of the rest of the list. 

Classis mammalia {Linn.) 

Ordo PECORA {Linn.) 

TribuS BOVIDjE. 

Here we may again mention 

Bos Urus v. domestipus. 

Bos GIBBOSUS V. DOMESTICUS. 

Bub ALUS Buffelus v. domesticus. 

BUBALUS ArnS E V. DOMESTICUS. 

all of which have been mentioned in the preceding turma or 
group, with a specification of their natural history class, order, 
tribe, subtribe etc. which need not be repeated in this place. 
Cows' Milk is constantly used as a Leantic. Boiled till it is of 
the consistence of Milk-Porridge, and then sweetened to the taste 
of the patient, it is as good a Leantic of that section called De- 
mulcent, as any other; and it has the advantage of being in ad- 
dition an excellent nutrient, so that two purposes are subserved 
by it the latter being more important than the former. Every 
body I believe, is acquainted with the common Cataplasm of 
crumb of Bread, boiled in Cow's milk, universally known in New 
England under the denomination of the Bread and Milk Poul- 
tice ; though as it is commonly prepared, it is one of the worst 
Poultices in common use. 

Tribus CAPRID^. 

Without doubt the Milk of various other domestic animals re- 
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lated to the Bovidge would be equally valuable for Leantic pur- 
poses ; as for example, that of some of the Capridse, as 

Capka -^gageus v. Hiecus. 

Tribus cervid^. 

The same is the fact with that of some of the Oervidaj, as 

E.ANGIFEE TaEANDUS. 

Tribus CAMELW^. 

It is also the fact with that of some of the Camelidae, as 

Camelus Aeabicus. 
Camelus Bacteianus. 

I doubt not that there are other Camelidae whose Milk would 
be just as good, viz. 

j AUCHENIA GlAMA. 

( Llama Pacos. 
Llama. 

AUCHENIA HUANACA. 

Guanaco. 

Atjchenia Paco. 

Pacos. 

Alpaca. 

Auchenia Aeaucana. 

Ghililiuque {3£olina^ 

The preceding species have all been domesticated. Beside 
these, an author upon mastology now before me, mentions and 
describes two other supposed species, which, he says, have never 
been domesticated. These are Auchenia Yicugna, the Vicugna. 
and Auchenia Huemel, the L[uemel, the latter being an animal 
whose characters and relations have never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. I believe that all the domesticated species are generally 
called Llama, and hence, as I suppose, some authors call the genus 
Llama or Glaraa. I do not know certainly that the Milk of any 
species of Llama is employed either in diet or medicine ; but I 
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believe that Milk of all the domesticated species is, at least by 
the Spaniards, though I suppose that it was not employed by the 
aborigines of the country. I am not apprised that the American 
race, the autochthons or aborigines of this continent ever used the 
Milk of any domesticated animals as food ; but I should think 
that the Hispani-Peruvians must undoubtedly have continued this 
custom of their ancestors, after migration to America, since the Ara- 
bian inhabitants of Spain must have been familiar with the Milk 
of the Camel as an article of food. Now the Llama is so nearly 
allied to the Camel that, till quite recently both were comprised 
in one and the same genus; and even now the genera Camelus 
and Auchenia or Llama are admitted to be very nearly related, 
almost as much so as the genera Equus and Asinus, which have 
been so lately separated. If it were not for the disparity in their 
size, I doubt not that the species of Camelus and the species Au- 
chenia or Llama, would procreate together, and the hybrid off- 
spring v/ould some times be prolific in warm climates, as the Mule 
and the Hinny are occasionally, under such circumstances. 

UKuo I PACHYDERM ATA ( Cuvier.) 

Triblts S^OLIDUNGVLA. 

Eqtjus Caballus. 

AsiNUS VULGARIS. 

The Milk of the Mare and of the She Ass have long held a 
place in the materia medica, from some supposed peculiar effica- 
cy in certain diseases ; and they must certainly be as good for 
making Cataplasms as any other Milk. 

LEANTICA CEREA. 

PALMACE^. 

COE YFHEJE. 
COKTPHA CERIFEEA {MavtiuS .) 

This article is affirmed to produce a very useful Wax ; but ex- 
actly how pure it may be I know not, as I have seen no analysis 
of it. 
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ARECEjE. 

i Iriaktea Andicola {Sprengel.) 
\ Ceroxylon Andicola {H. B. & K.) 

This Palm is said by good authority to furnish genuine Wax, 
and not a concrete greasy oil, i. e. a Suet or Tallow ; but the ex- 
udation called Wax is found by analysis to be only one third Wax, 
and two thirds Kesin. It is said to be all the better tor the pre- 
paration of Cerates for the Resin which it contains. 

MYRICACE^. 

Myeica Ceeifeka {Linn.) 

I believe that this article produces a genuine Wax, though of a 
sort differing very considerably from Bees' Wax, since when 
made into candles it is consumed more rapidly than Tallow which 
burns-out much faster than Bees' Wax. According to my own 
observations, the Wax of this plant makes a better Cerate than 
Bees' Wax. At all events such Cerate seems to be incapable of 
becoming rancid. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

CUCURBITE^. 

Benincasa cerifeea {Savi.) 

The fruit of this article is said to produce a Waxy substance, 
from which I infer it is not absolutely pure Wax. 

OLEACE^. 

OiEJB. 

LiGusTEUM LuciDUM {Aiton.) 

The product of this plant is alleged to be pure Wax, which may 
perhaps be somewhat doubtful. 

DIPTEROCARPACE^. 

Yateeia Indica {Linn) 

The product of this plant is often called Wax, though it is said 
to be between Resin and Wax, in all probability like the product 
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of Iriartea Andicola. It is said to make excellent candles which 
emit little or no smoke. This would seem to indicate that a very 
large proportion of it is Wax. 

EUPHORBIACE^. 
HIPPOMANEJE. 

Stillingia Sebifera {Michaux.) 

This genus was named after Dr. Stillingfleet and therefore it 
should have been Stillingfleetia, which Bojer actually calls it. 
Its product is commonly called Tallow, from which I should be in- 
clined to think that it might be a concrete greasy oil. But it is 
said to make excellent Cerates, from which I conclude it con- 
tains more or less "Wax. 

I have already given the natural history class, order and tribe of 

Apis Mellifica (Linn) 

This insect is the chief source of most of the Wax in common 
use. I believe that less of this sort of Wax is necessary to give 
a Cerate a proper degree of consistence than of any other sort, 
and to this circumstance possibly may the fact be due, that Ce- 
rates made with it are more liable to become rancid than Cerates 
made from Wax obtained from vegetables. From this circum- 
stance I have been in the habit of considering Bees' Wax as less 
eligible for this purpose than any other Wax. But I may possi- 
bly be in error in regard to this subject, since I have investigated 
it far less thoroughly than most of the topics in regard to which 
I entertain views more or less at variance with common usage. 

LEANTICA CALORIAQUOSA. 

Is Water truly Leantic ? I do not think it is Demulcent in the 
common acceptation of that term ; and though I have commonly 
been in the habit of considering it as Emollient, as that term is 
commonly employed, yet I have great doubts whether it is truly 
such If it is, it can not be referred to any of the preceding tur- 
m.^ or groups, but (to use such a Hibernism, as is common in nat- 
ural history) it must constitute a turma or group by itself. But 
I think that it is only warm or hot Water that can be reckoned as 
even Emollient, and in this, the Emollient power js due rather to 
88 
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the heat than to the "Water, though the Heat without the Water 
as its vehicle might not produce the effect in question ; and cer- 
tainly the Water without the heat would not do it. 

To those who have not devoted more or less time to the study 
of natural history, the preceding catalogue of articles, without 
popular names or any accompanying explanatory matter, may 
seem rather unintelligible. It must be remembered however that 
it could not well be accompanied by either of these, without in- 
volving a great deal of unnecessary repetition, for all this must 
needs accompany what I shall have to say of each individual ar- 
ticle hereafter. But it may be said that the popular names at 
least might have accompanied those of natural history. It should 
be remembered however that the popular names of all except a 
few of the universally used articles, such as Wheat, Eye, Maize 
and a few less common articles found in England and the U. S. 
A. are as unintelligible to all but naturalists, as the natural histo- 
ry names, and often even more so. Is the name Wesuckapucky, 
which is the popular name of a l^orth American plant, in the re- 
gion where it grows, any more intelligible than the most difficult 
natural history name that occurs in the preceding catalogue ? In- 
deed how many persons in the U. S. A. (those who have studied 
natural history excepted) would understand the English popular 
name Rowhan Tree or its abbreviation Roan-Tree, or even an oth- 
er of its English popular names, viz. Quicken Tree, any better 
than Sorbus Aucuparia or Pyrus Aucuparia, for a tree at present 
not uncommon among us as an ornamental tree. 

But the catalogue may seem to be preposterously long. I have 
not however mentioned a single article not specified as belonging 
to this class, in some work of established character in my library. 
In a large work like that which I am writing (though it will fall 
far short of six octavo volumes, the extent of Baron Murray's 
Apparatus Medicaminum) the catalogue should be full, and at 
least approximate to completeness, according to the present state 
of our knowledge. Assuredly there ought to be an arranged dis- 
play of most if not all the articles belonging to each class, that 
are ever employed in medicine, in any part of the world. It is 
true but a small portion of them will need full details of their 
powers and applications. For illustration, when a writer on the 
materia raedica has given a full account of Sulphate of Magne- 
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Bia (Sal Ebshamense or Epsom Salt) as an Antiphlogistic and 
Neuragic Hydragogue Cathartic, he will have occasion to treat of 
all the rest of the articles belonging to the same group only 
briefly and comparatively, for the purpose of pointing out their 
peculiarities (if they have any) in comparison with Sulphate of 
Magnesia. Just so it will be with the Leantics. But when I 
come to give an account of the different articles of this class in 
the subsequent part of this work I shall give their synonyms and 
their popular names (when they have any) so at least as to be 
perfectly intelligible, and even to furnish a key to the nomencla- 
ture of any and every author in common use among us ; and till 
this is accomplished I must crave the patience of my readers. I 
will only add that this is probably much the longest catalogue 
of articles belonging to any class, that I shall have occasion to 
make ; and more than this, in my view it is the least important 
class in the whole materia medica ; and yet it is as necessary in 
its proper place as any other class. We must have weak as well 
as strong medicines. We can not (to use Dr. Rush's language) 
" discharge a cannon to kill a Fly" though it may be quite desir- 
able to kill the Fly. Weak medicines are in fact much oftener 
needed than strong ones. The man who travels with no smaller 
money than Eagles will be perpetually embarrassed for the want 
of Cents. Just so it would be with the physician who has noth- 
ing but what it is the fashion at present to call Herculean medi- 
cines. It would be necessary for him to be excedingly dextrous 
to avoid doing injury rather than rendering service. By all 
means let the practitioner of medicine have at his command a 
large catalogue of moderate as well as powerful articles, for he 
will much oftener need the former than the latter. 



PROBM TO THE CLASS NEURAGICA. 

The term Neuragica is compounded of o.-c^ov a nerve and ayw 
to influence ; to affect ; to lead ; to conduct ; to sway ; to control ; 
to rule • etc' Keuragia or neuragy I shall employ to denote the 
effects ot the Neuragics. These terms will at once be perceived 
not to be ancient, but of my own formation. They do not please 
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me, but thej were the best I could devise. As I have been in 
the habit of distiuguishing several powers not previously reck- 
oned as belonging to the materia raedica, it was utterly impossi- 
ble that as a public instructor, I should use the definition instead 
of a name, whenever I had occasion to refer to these powers. But 
not withstanding this diflBculty, I refrained as long as possible 
from devising and forming any new terms, till the repeated solic- 
itation of a large number of my pupils compelled me to refrain 
no longer. After all, I can discover no good reason why a new 
term should not be formed whenever it is really needed, provi- 
ded it is legitimately and judiciously done. If it is not of this 
character, nobody is obliged to employ it, and whenever a better 
term is devised, it should be preferred. The intrinsic import of 
the term JS'euragic is an article that acts upon the nerves. Now all 
medicines act upon the nerves. But we can not expect such a 
term to imply a whole definition. I do not hesitate to pronounce 
it utterly impossible to make a term, that shall imply the peculiar 
manner in which this class acts upon the nerves. The same de- 
fect which belongs to this term, belongs also to several of the old- 
est and best established terms in the materia medica. I will cite 
Narcotica for an example. This term, as I have already explained, 
denotes articles which benumb, stiffen, and render insensible. 
K"ow I do not know that ITarcotics even stiffen unless they are 
given inordinately and produce a convulsion. They are certainly 
never administered in medicine for this purpose. I do not know 
that, properly speaking, they ever benumb. I do not know that 
they ever produce insensibility except as the result of coma, an 
operation beyond the medicinal grades of their effects. The 
name of a power ought never to imply any thing at all erroneous; 
but we must frequently be content with one not diagnostically dis- 
tinctive of the peculiarities of the power, which it is employed 
to designate. But whenever any man will suggest a better name 
for the power which is the foundation of this class I will gladly 
adopt it. 

Definition. Neuragics are articles, which, without either Eu- 
phrenic, Narcotic, Leantic or Antiphlogistic powers, operate 
prominently and peculiarly upon the nervous system generally • 
some of them, — in ih^ first degree of their ojperation.^ efiiciently 
allaying, in a manner peculiar to themselves, morbid susceptibil- 
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ity, morbid sensation and irritative action or piotion, without any 
vertigo or general tremors in conjunction ; while others produce 
more or less vertigo and general tremors ; both at the same time 
obviating or contributing to obviate spastic or convulsive diathe- 
sis ; — in the second degree of their operation^ they occasion, in 
addition to the preceding effects, more or less languor, lassitude 
and prostration, more or less neuralgic pain, more or less palpita- 
tion of the heart, and arteries, more or less torpor as respects the 
peristaltic action of the intestines, more or less stupor or numb- 
ness in some parts of the extremities, sensations of constriction in 
the feet and hands, peculiar weakness particularly in the lower 
extremities or rather the lower lialf of the body, many symptoms 
and phenomena resembling Chorea, morbid wakefulness, etc. — in 
the third degree of their operation^ they produce violent neural- 
gic pains in various parts of the body and limbs, great anxiety, 
general agitation, spastic or convulsive affections, obtuseness of 
the special senses or positive abolition of some of them, dilata- 
tion of the pupils of the eyes, emaciation, paralysis of the extrem- 
ities both as respects voluntary motion and common sensation, de- 
Urium, general exhaustion, and some times, even not infrequently, 
death. 

As I have already said in an other place, the class Neuragica is 
much easier defined by its ultimate effects, i. e. those which trans- 
cend or go beyond its medicinal operation, than by its proper 
medicinal effects. But it will at once be obvious that a class in 
the materia medica can never be properly founded on non-medi- 
cinal operations. And yet whatever may be the obscurity of the 
diagnosis of this class of agents, by the abridged definition or 
character, there is none at all by the full account of them. 

The power upon which this class is founded, has been recog- 
nized time immemorial, as belonging to the compounds of Lead ; 
but I do not now recollect that it has been known to be possessed 
by any other articles, and much less by a large group ; and I 
think that such power has never been made the foundation of a 
class of remedial agents, by any writer on the materia medica. 
This class then is new, as it may be said to be the fact that the 
power on which it is founded belongs to very numerous articles; 
and under such circumstances, it will be obvious that the name 
must be new With the latter I have already admitted that 1 am 
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not satisfied, on the ground of the too great generality of its sig- 
nification, and its absolute destitution of every thing specific and 
diagnostic ; but I have long since given-up in despair all hope 
that I shall of myself ever devise a better.* 

If the l^euragics are taken in excedingly small doses and quan- 
tities within a short time, so that they are long in producing their 
ultimate efiects, the patient is generally affected with a kind of 
leucophlegmatia or anhasmia. or at least, has great pallor, some 
times preceding, and some times only accompanying the ultimate 
effects. As I have hinted in my definition of the Neuragics, at 
a certain stage of ultimate ISTeuragy, there is very often more or 
less morbid obtuseness of the special senses, and more or less 
morbid acuteness of common sensation. At a certain stage of 
ultimate ISTeuragy, there is often more or less (Edema, i, e. Hy- 
drops cellularis v. artuum inferiorum, as some suppose, caused by 
a Paresis of the absorbents. In regard to this last point howev- 
er, I would not be understood as hazarding an opinion. From 
single very large doses of the JTeuragics, at least, if they are ex- 
cessive or absolutely inordinate, many of the symptoms of the 
third grade of their operation may occur, without being preceded 
by the symptoms of the previous grades, particularly without the 
Neuralgic pains. 

The order in which the operative efi'ects of the Neuragics take 
place, is variable to a very considerable extent. As far as my 
observations contribute to prove any thing, the jSTeuragics would 
seem to act, first on the nerves of common sensation, at least 
when they are taken rather largely within a comparatively short 
time ; next upon the involuntary motor nerve of chimical action, 
nutrition and reproduction ; next upon the involuntary motor 
nerves of expression and respiratory motion ; next upon the nerves 
of voluntary motion ; and finally upon the nerves of special sen- 
sation, and even upon the hemispheres of the cerebrum. But the 
order in which they afiect difierent parts is considerably varied 

* The two last paragraphs, as will doubtless be perceived, are to be found in a pre- 
ceding number of this work. They are however necessary here, which they were 
not in the preceding number to which I refer. But many of our subscribers would 
have a definition of our classes, before we could arrive at the regular proc'm to each 
class, in the ordinary course of the work. This, as will at once be seen, necessarily 
involves a repetition of these definitions, together with that of a few explanatory re- 
marks which are often required to accompany them. 
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by the size of the doses, and the length of time that their use has 
been continued before any of their operative effects begin to be 
noticeable. 

When taken in minute doses and quantities and continued for 
a very long time, the first manifestations of their operation are some 
times a peculiar form of Dyspepsia, so far as I could discover, con- 
sisting intirely in certain peculiar disturbances of some of the func- 
tions of the nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction, 
manifested by a greater or less degree of indigestion, vitiated secre- 
tions and diminished peristaltic action. By further continuance 
of the Keuragics in this manner, the functions of the esophageal 
and gastric par-vagum begin to be disturbed, manifested by mor- 
bid irritability of this nerve and frequent small vomitings, seldom 
accompanied by any nausea, and more rarely still by any retch- 
ing. If the nature of these effects is not understood, and the use 
of the ITeuragic agent is still continued, the functions of the 
nerves of common sensation will begin to be disturbed, some times 
manifested by morbid sensibility of the stomach, but oftener by 
Neuralgia constituting Gastrodynia. When taken in minute doses 
and quantities and their use continued for a comparatively long 
time, the first morbid manifestaions are some times a peculiar 
sort of Rheumatalgia indicated by moderate pain and greater 
weakness of the muscles affected. If this goes-on, it passes slow- 
ly and gradually into Paresis, which sooner or later becomes a 
perfect Paralysis. Here lesions of the functions of both nerves 
of common sensation and voluntary motion are simultaneously 
the first effect, though the latter disturbances are more intense 
and permanent. 

From the same method of exposure to the operation of the JSTeu- 
ragics as last described, some tim.es, in exquisitely strumous hab- 
its, a kind of Chronic Pheumatismus is produced, manifested by 
a swelling, often a slight soreness and always a great weakness, 
first of the small joints of the fingers and toes, which sooner or 
later extend to the larger joints, as the wrists and ankles, and 
some times even to the elbows and knees. This is hardly distin- 
guishable from what I have commonly heard called Strumous 
Rheumatismus, though I never could discover in what respect that 
differed from pure Struma of the joints of the most chronic sort.'^ 

* I often mention Rheumatalgia and Rheumatismus in contradistinction from each 
other. I consider them as different and intirely distinct diseases. The former is a 
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Some may perliaps inquire for the evidence of the instrnmentality 
of any Neuragic in the production of such a disease. I can only 
say that far the largest proportion of all the cases that I have ever 
seen, had been long exposed to the influence of some Neuragic, 
and did not happen to aifect subjects that were very exquisitely 
Strumous, while all the cases that I have ever known to occur 
without any influence from a ISTeuragic, have been far less nu- 
merous and have occurred only in the most exqusitely Strumous 
habits. In these cases, as would seem, that part of the involun- 
tary nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction, which 
is sent to the secernents and absorbents of the deceased parts, and 
the nerves of voluntary motion which flex and straiten the 
swelled joints, seem to be the parts of the nervous system, in 
which the burden of the disease is manifested. The ultimate ef- 
fects just described, I have witnessed as produced by preparations 
or compounds of Lead mainly ; but a greater or less number and 
amount of them are capable of being produced by all the rest of 
the JSTeuragics, unless they possess some other difierent and dis- 
tinct power, which prevents their being used with sufiicient free- 
dom, or being continued long enough to operate in the manner 
described. These are by no means the whole of the morbid ef- 
fects produced by this class of agents ; but they will serve as 
specimens in this place ; and hereafter I shall detail all the seve- 
ral pathological conditions occasioned by the iNeuragics, without 
describing the several specific diseases, into which they are com- 
monly combined. 

]^euragia or jSTeuragy both medicinal and ultimate consists in 
1st Sedation, of a peculiar sort; 2d ]^euralgia ; 3d Convulsion 
some times; 4th Paralysis or perhaps Acinesia rather; 5th Ex- 
haustion. In the ultimate Neuragy of Lead, and perhaps of oth- 
er agents there is some times, beside the preceding, 6th Delirium ; 

sort of Neuralgia having its normal seat primarily in the nerves of common sensa- 
tion of some of the muscles, but sooner or hter involving the nerves of voluntary 
motion, often producing a Paresis, and some times even a Paralysis. It is never at- 
tended with any Phlogosis nor, except accidentally, with any Pyrexia. The latter is 
essentially a Phlogosis, always having its normal seat in joints, the pain and immo- 
bility depending upon the Phlogosis. In its most acute form, it is essentially a Py- 
rectic disease, the Fever being acute Hectic ; in its subacute form the Fever is mod- 
erate subacute Hectic ; but in its chronic form there is either no Fever at all, or it is 
slight and obscure chronic Hectic. In their retrograde and aberrant forms, both of 
these diseases may affect other parts beside those which are their normal seats. 
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and following ITeuralgia of the Intestinal Canal i. e. Colic ; 7th 
Contractions of certain portions of the raucous membrane. It is 
to be particularly observed that the peculiar sedation of the Neu- 
ragics is the only medicinal grade of their operation. All the 
other grades must be considered as ultimate Neuragy i. e. as 
transcending all useful medicinal operation. The ultimate and 
(as they are popularly called) poisonous effects of all of those ar- 
ticles of the whole of the materia medica, that are sufficiently ac- 
tive to be reckoned poisonous, always consist of a certain number 
of pathological conditions so associated as to constitute some reg- 
ular species or variety of disease well known in nosology. Dis- 
eases produced in such" a manner however, always have certain 
peculiarities more or less prominent in different cases, by which, 
in general they may be readily distinguished from the non-facti- 
tious and normal cases, of whose causes we are commonly in utter 
ignorance. The following are some of the species or varieties of 
disease that occur normally, and so far as our knowledge extends, 
to all appearance spontaneously, counterfeits of which are pro- 
duced by certain neuragics. Keuralgia notha and l!^euralgia 
Kheumatalgica both occur normally, and to all appearance spon- 
taneously, while both are produced by the Neuragics. The facti- 
tious disease has a very near resemblance to the apparently spon- 
taneous and normal one, and I do not know certainly that they 
can always be distinguished, without a knowledge that the patient 
has been protractedly exposed to the influence of Neuragics ; and 
yet the two never change into each other, at any time during 
their course and progress, but remain perfectly distinct in their 
middle and their end, as much as in their beginning. They are 
therefore distinct nosological species, however near may be their 
resemblance. According to its seat, Neuralgia notha produced 
by Neuragics, as well as the normal and apparently spontaneous 
form, takes different names, Cephalodynia when it is in the head ; 
Gastrodynia when it is in the stomach ; Enterodynia or Colica 
when it is in the intestinal canal. What is called Colica Ileus in 
nosology is the normal and apparently spontaneous disease, while 
what is called Colica Eachialgia is the disease as produced by 
Neurao-ics. These differ more from each other than the two forms 
usually do, though they are not always distinguished by all phy- 
sicians. Neuralo-ia Kheumatalgica should always be associated 
89 
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with the other species of Rheumatalgia. I believe that the Neu- 
ragics never produce Neuralgia vera. At least I never witnessed 
such a case. 

The ISTeuragics produce an Entasia Convulsio, which is rarely 
distinguished from the normal and apparently spontaneous dis- 
ease, without a knowledge of the fact that the patient has been 
long exposed to the influence of some Neuragic. The Nenragics 
produce a Synclonus Tremor and a Synclonijs Chorea which are 
not always distinguished from the normal and apparently sponta- 
neous diseases, unless the physician happens to learn that the pa- 
tient has been exposed protractedly to the influence of some of 
the Neuragics. The ITeuragics some times produce Paralysis par- 
ticularis and even Paralysis Paraplegia, if these are not rather Acin- 
esiae than Paralyses. They also produce Paropsis Amaurosis and 
Paracusis Surditas, if these are not Acinesise instead of Paralyses. 
There is liable to be the same failure of discriminating these, as 
of discriminating other cases produced by the Neuragics, unless 
the physician ascertains that the patient has been exposed to a 
sufficient influence of some Neuragics. There is a supposed Ma- 
rasmus whose trivial name is Tabes, which is produced by certain 
Neuragics. I have had doubts whether this is a true Marasmus 
or not, i. e. whether the failure of function, which constitutes the 
essential pathological condition, is in the ultimate assimilating or- 
gans or not ; but whether it is or not, I suppose there is no doubt 
that the disease, whatever it may be, is produced by certain Neu- 
ragics. I have every reason to think that this malady is not very 
often distinguished from normal and apparently spontaneous Ma- 
rasmus climactericus, which often occurs at the second climateric 
period, viz. about the age of fourteen ; much oftener at the third 
climacteric period, viz. about the age of twenty-one; veiy rare- 
ly at the fourth and fifth climacteric period, viz. about twenty- 
eight and about thirty -five years of age ; not infrequently in 
women at the sixth and seventh climacteric |^eriods, viz. about for- 
ty-two and forty-nine years of age ; rarely at the eighth climac- 
teric period, viz. about fifty-six years of age, but which is sup- 
posed to occilr by far the most frequently, at the ninth climacteric 
period, viz. about the age of sixty-three, which is therefore called 
the grand climacteric. I can not say how many times I may 
have failed of distinguishing Marasmus Tabes (so called) from 
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Marasmus climactericus, but I trust I have not done it often, since 
I always endeavor to ascertain whether a patient has been at all 
exposed to the influence of any Neuragic, and a knowledge of 
such a fact, in conjunction with the peculiarities of the case, I 
have always supposed has led me to the true diagnosis and the 
right conclusion. 

Diarrhoea vulgaris is often produced by the Neuragics. How 
far such cases are distinguishable from normal and apparently 
spontaneous cases, I know not. I do not now recollect ever dis- 
tinguishing a case produced by Neuragics, without a knowledge 
that the patient had been exposed to their influence. This point 
has always been so easy to arrive-at, in all the cases that 1 have 
ever had, that afforded ground for suspicion of Neuragic influ- 
ence, that I never omit to inquire about it, so that my ability to 
detect such a case, without this knowledge, has perhaps never 
been fairly tested. 

Coprostasis is some times occasioned by the ISTeuragics. "Where 
I meet with a peculiarly intense case, rather speedily succeding 
to a healthy state of the intestinal canal as far as relates to peri- 
staltic action, more especially if the case has other peculiarities, I 
always inquire whether there has been any exposure to the influ- 
ence of ]^euragics, which, with the aggregate of the symptoms 
of the case, as I have been in the habit of supposing, has always 
led to a true diagnosis. 

Rather a peculiar Limosis Dyspepsia is occasionally produced 
by the Neuragics ; and altogether the most harrassing and distres- 
sing form of Limosis Syucoptica that I have ever witnessed, has 
been first occasioned and subsequently kept-up by compounds of 
Lead protractedly taken, which I consider as the most active of 
all the agents of this class. If fortunately, it were not taken in 
such small doses and quantities, in our common aqueduct waters, 
it would doubtless be very destructive to life. I never met with 
a bad case of Limosis Syncoptica without making very thorough 
inquiries whether the patient had been exposed to the protracted 
influence of any N'euragic, and more especially Lead ; and as I 
suppose, the facts in regard to this point always assist me to a 
true diagnosis. Although Limosis Dyspepsia is far less frequent- 
ly produced by the Neuragics, yet as Lead-pipe is so common for 
receivino- water into houses, from wells and aqueducts, I always 
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inquire, in every case of Dyspepsia, whether the patient has been 
in the habit of using such water, or has been exposed to the influ- 
ence of Lead in any other manner, or has taken any compound of 
Zinc long and very protractedly, etc. in order to ensure correct 
diagnosis. 

An Arthritis Rheumalismus v. chronicus is certainly some 
times produced by the Neuragics, more especially in exquisitely 
Strumous habits ; but from my first knowledge of this disease as 
a normal and apparently spontaneous one, I have known that an 
analogue of it is producible by Neuragics, and therefore when- 
ever I am consulted about such a case I always inquire whether 
the patient has been exposed to the influence of any agent of this 
class. When this particular disease is complicated with Struma, 
whether the ISTeuragicis have had any instrumentality in its pro- 
duction or not, I believe it always begins in the joints of the 
smallest extremities, as of the fingers, and perhaps the toes, 
though I must admit that I have neglected to inquire about the 
latter. Although Rheumatismus in all its other forms is emi- 
nently metastatic, yet I never knew this variety either in a retro- 
grade or aberrant form. It must be observed that Rheumatismus, 
in all its forms, is a Pyrectic Phlogoticum, the normal seat of the 
topical affection being the joints ; while Rheumatalgia is an Apy- 
retic Neuroticum, the normal seat of whose topical affection is 
muscle. In all probability, in the former, the nerve of chimical 
action, nutrition, etc. of the joints is first affected ; while in the 
latter, the nerves of common sensation and voluntary motion of 
the muscles, are first affected. 

I have not even now specified near all the forms of disease that 
are produced by the ISTeuragics ; but those that I have mentioned 
must suffice. Although I am disposed to believe that all those 
forms of disease which are produced by the Neuragics, are really 
and truly distinct species from their analogues, which occur nor- 
mally and to all appearance spontaneously, and of course are ca- 
pable of certain diagnosis ; yet I can not venture to claim that I 
can myself readily distinguish them at once, and with certainty, 
without carefully investigating whether the patient has been ex- 
posed to the influence of any Neuragic ; and of course I always 
make such investigation. I am inclined to think that Colica (En- 
terodynia) Rachialgia, has the most marked" distinguishing char- 
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acters of any of them and therofore may be the most readily dis- 
criminated ; but this opinion may be due to the fact that I have 
studied this disease the most thoroughly of any of them. 

It is not certainly known in what manner inordinate and fatal 
doses of the Neuragics would destroy life, since sufficiently care- 
ful and accurate observations do not appear to have been made, 
or if they have been, are not recorded, to illustrate this point. 
From some circumstances with which I am familiar, it seems to 
me quite probable that the powers and functions of the involun- 
tary nerve of chimical action, nutrition and reproduction fail first 
under poisoning by the Ifeuragics ; but I have no actual knowl- 
edge on this subject. 

The medicinal operations which are remedial of ultimate Keu- 
ragy are 1 ISTarcosis, 2 Erethismus, 3 Orsesthesis, 4 Antisbesis, 5 
Tonic effects, and perhaps, 6 Adenagia. The individual agents, 
which (so far as my experience and observation go) are the best for 
the production of these several effects, in such cases are the follow- 
ing, viz. 1 Papaver somniferum, 2 Camphor officinariim, 3 Coni- 
um maculatum, 4 Digitalis purpurea, 5 Nicotiana Tabacum, 6 
Ignatia amara, 7 Strychnos ISTux- vomica, 8 Aconitum Napellus, 9 
Capsicum annuum, 10 Argentse Protonitras, 11 Cantharis vesica- 
toria, 12 Rhus venenata, 13 ^therogenii Protoxydi Unihydris, 
scilicet Alcohol officinale^ 14 Quinini Cyanidi Dicyanoferris, 15 
Quinini Cyanidum, 16 Quinini Oxydi Disulphas, 17 Ferrse Dipro- 
tophosphas, etc. 

The recognition of this power as belonging to the materia med- 
ica and therapeutics, may be said to be new. As produced by 
Lead it has long been known as a poisoning agency. This ought 
to have led to its use in therapeutics, since, as a medicine and a 
poison are undeniably synonymous terms, the primary grades 
of the operation of all poisorfs are assuredly remedial or thera- 
peutic, while the ultimate grades of all medicines are certainly 
poisonous in a greater or less degree. In proof of this I will 
only mention Strychnos toxifera, Rouhamon Gujanense and Rou- 
hamon (? Curare,) known both as medicines and as the most active 
poisons in the world, under the name Woorara, together with 
Strychnos Tieute and Antiaris toxicaria, known as the most val- 
uable medicines, and as highly powerful poisons, under the name 
Bohun Upas. 
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Several of the ISTeuragics have been long in use in medicine, 
and for their IsTeuragic operation and effects, but without any re- 
cognition that they possessed this power. In fact, their remedial 
operation has invariably been ascribed either to some different 
and distinct power, or to some merely hypothetical one. Their 
therapeutic effects have often been ascribed to what has been 
called a JSTervine power ; but what is this ? It is commonly ex- 
plained as an agent acting on the nerves. According -to this 
vague definition it would be about equally applicable to the Lean- 
tics, the JSTeuragics, the Narcotics, the Erethistics and the Eu- 
phrenics. But I never read an author, or conversed with a prac- 
titioner of medicine who had any notion of this power as I view 
it. It may therefore be very properly considered as a newly re- 
cognized power. Perhaps it may be thought that in their intrin- 
sic etymological import the terms ITervine and ISTeuragic are per- 
fectly synonymous. This is very nearly true ; but the term nervine 
has been spoiled, as a name for this class, by long application 
with much greater latitude ; and besides, is of Latin origin, 
which is contrary to the canons in regard to the names of the 
classes. The term Neuragic is new, has never been applied with 
any greater latitude, and is of Greek origin. It ought therefore to 
be preferred. 

The therapeutic effects of the Keuragics have often been as- 
cribed to what has been called an Antispastic, or (by a great 
blunder as respects language) an Antispasmodic power. But is 
there any such peculiar and distinct power in the materia medica ? 
The Narcotics are probably the most eminently Antispastic of 
any class in the materia medica. The Neuragics would perhaps 
come next after these, and the Euphrenics, as far as they are 
known, are generally put-down as Antispastics. But there is no 
such thing as a distinct and specific Antispastic power. All the 
agents that ever relieve spasms, do it by virtue of some power 
which is the foundation of some other class. 

The therapeutic effects of the Neuragics have often been called 
Sedative (Sedativa and Sedantia) and so have the effects of the 
Antiphlogistics in phlogistic diathesis, of the Leantics, and the 
Narcotics, and as I think I may say with propriety, of the Eu- 
phrenics. But there is no peculiar and distinct power entitled to 
the name Sedative, and this class certainly is not distinctively so, 
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and therefore can not properly be designated by this name. But 
the terms Sedan tia and Sedativa are of Latin origin and should 
therefore be rejected on this ground. But the most singular ref- 
erence of the therapeutic power and operation characteristic of 
this class, is to the Narcotics ! What a strange effect to ascribe 
to a Narcotic is Colica (Enterodynia) Kachialgia, and Rheuma- 
talgia ! Who ever heard of any Narcotic's ever producing Ar- 
thritis Rheumatismus v. chronicus, or any species or variety of 
Paralysis, or of true and proper Acinesia ? But I will not stop 
to point out all the differences between the Neuragics and the 
Narcotics, but to avoid needless repetitions, I will refer my read- 
ers to the full account of the operation and effects of the Neurag- 
ics, as contained in this proem, and to the full account of the ope- 
ration and effects of the Narcotics, soon to come in the regular 
course of this work. 

With the exception of the Alcaloid Indigotina and those plants 
which contain a notable quantity of the Element Iodine, all the 
Neuragics are of chimical-inorganic origin. But Indigotina fully 
formed does not exist in any plant living or dead, but only as a 
compound radical of H. C, N. It requires to be alcalized by 
oxydation in the dead plant, in connexion with the process of ob- 
taining it in a detached and separate state. Iodine being an ele- 
ment, must actually exist in plants, as well living as dead, but in 
exactly what state of combination is not known. "* 

The Neuragics may be very properly distributed into two pri- 
mary turmse or groups, viz. I, Neuragica Non-Orsesthetica or those 
which in every grade or degree of their operation, are entirely 
destitute of any Oresthetic power ; and II. Neuragica Orsesthet- 
ica or those which, in some grade or degree of their operation, 
prove more or less Oresthetic, The Non-Oresthetic Neuragics 
may be subdivided into 

1. PURA. 

2. Narcotica. 

3. Styptica. 

4. Adenagica. 

5. Adenagica, Subantiphlogistica. 
C, Adenagica, Tonica. 

7. Styptica, Emetica, Subcathaetica. 
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Neuragica Non-Or^sthetioa. 
1. PUR A. 

Orginis Organicce. 

Indigotina Alcaloides. 

Originis inorganica. 

Plumbs Protocarbonas Pb.^ 0.^ + C.^ 0.^ 

Plumbi Disoxtdum Pb.^ 4- 0/ 

Plumbi Protoxtdum Pb.^ + 0.^ 

Plumbi Sesquoxtdum Pb.^ + O.^ 

j Plumbi Deutoxtdum Pb/ + O.^ 

\ Acidum Plumhieum. 
Plumbs Diprotoplumbas 2 (Pb.' O.^) + 1 (Pb.^ O.^) 
PLUMBji Protosulphas Pb.^ O.^ + S.^ O.^ 

If taken in much too large a dose, these preparations of Lead 
are quite liable to offend the stomach in such a manner or degree, 
as to be rejected from it ; but I do not think that they^possess any- 
true or proper Emetic power. There are very many articles 
throughout the materia medica, that will be rejected in the same 
manner from too large a dose, which no body has ever thought of 
reckoning among the Emetics, nor could they ever be made to 
produce the remedial effects of an Emetic in any disease what- 
ever. 

ZiNci Protoyydum Zr\} + 0} 
ZiNGi Protoxtdum naturale. 
ZiNci Protocarbonas Zn.^ O.^ + C.^0.^ 
ZiNci Protocarbonas naturalis. 
Yismuthje Tetraciprotonitras Binhydrus. 
4 (Yi.i O.^) + 1 (N.^ O.*) + 2 (H.^ 0.^) 

If too largely and protractedly used, these preparations of Zinc 
will produce ISTeuralgic pain and Acinesia or Paralysis. I have 
seen what is called Paraplegia, perhaps Acinesia, of the hinderparts 
of a brute animal, by eating habitually and for a long time, the 
dressings of a very extensive Scald, which consisted of a Cerate of 
the Natural Carbonate of Zinc spread upon pledgits of lint. Till 
the disease was produced, it was not noticed that the Cats eat these 
dressings, and then the fact was ascertained. The preceding pre- 
parations of Zinc undoubtedly possess a very slight degree of true 
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and proper Emetic power, too slight however, to allow them to be 
used medicinally as Emetics. If the dose is too large they are 
still more liable to be rejected from the stomach, than the prece- 
ding preparations of Lead. This limits their doses, and this is all 
that need be said of it. We are told that the Tetraciprotonitrate 
of Bismuth, in over doses or too long continued " produces alarm- 
ing gastric distress, nausea, vomiting, Diarrhoea or Coprostasis, 
Colic (Enterodynia) heat in the breast, slight rigors, vertigo and 
drowsiness." ( ^¥oo^)s & Backers Dispensat. '2d Edit. Philad. 
1834, Pg. 798.) If this statement is correct, it is most decidedly 
a N^euragic. But I have known practitioners of medicine, who, 
after prescribing it in almost all possible doses and quantities in 
the twenty-four hours, and in almost all the diseases in which it 
is ever recommended, have at last come to the conclusion that it 
is inert. In fact my own experience is not essentially different 
from this. I have no reason to think that I ever succeded in 
benefiting a single case of disease by it. Can it be possible that 
we have always had a spurious article ? Other physicians have 
used from the same parcels that we have, and considered the arti- 
cle as genuine, giving it only in doses of about three grains, and 
as they considered, with satisfactory effects, though I could per- 
ceive no effects at all. 

I should expect a priori that the pure Non-OrestheticNeuragics 
would prove direct Antaphrodisiacs ; but I am not acquainted 
with many observations on this subject. 

2. NARCOTICA. 

Plijmbi Peotocyanidum Pl.^-f C.^N.^ 
ZiNci Peotocyanidum Zn.^ -f C.^N.^ 

3. STYPTICA. 

Plumbs Peotacetas Ternhydeus. 

Plumbs Dipeotacetas Denihydeus. 

2 (Pb.^ O?) + 1 (11.^ C* 0?) -f 10 (H.^ O.^) 
Plumbs TEirEOTACETAS BmnrDErs. 

3 (Pb.^ 0.^) + 1 (11.^ C* O?) + 2 {W 0}) 
Plumbs Hexacacetas Ternhydeus. 

6 (Pb.^ O}) + 1 (H.« C- 0.«) + 3 (H.^ 0.^ 
90 
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The four preceding salts are slightly Oresthetic, not sufficiently 
80 to act upon the sound skin, but only upon Ulcers. With only 
this degree of Oresthetic power it is not worth while to reckon 
them as medicinally and positively Oresthetic. 

4. ADENAGICA. 

Plumbi Peotiodidum Pb.^ + I.^ 
ZiNOi Pbotiodidttm Zn.^ -f I.^ 

5. ADENAGICA SUBANTIPHLOGISTICA. 

PoTAssii Peotiodidi Iodoplumbas. 
KJI^H-Pb^I^ 

6. ADENAGICA TONICA. 

Perki Peotiodidum Fe.^ -f I.^ 
Feeei Sesquiodidum Fe.^ + I.^ 

7. STYPTICA EMETICA SUBCATHARTICA. 

ZiNo^ Peotacetas Septenhtdeus. 

Zn.^ O.^ + H.^ C O.' + Y (H.^ 0.^) 
ZiNC-«: Peotosulphas Septenhydeus. 

Zn.i O.^ + H.^ C* O.^ + 7 (H.1 O.^ 

Neuragic effects, as produced by these several articles, differ 
very considerably in quality, as well as intensity. I have seen 
only the primary grades of a Neuragic operation from the Alca- 
loid Indigotina or Indigotine, and of course, I do not certainly 
know that it is capable of producing any of the ultimate grades. 
It is probably more moderate in its effects, at least in convenient 
doses and quantities in the twenty-four hours, than any of the 
chimical-inorganic Neuragics. It was a long time before I was 
able to determine satisfactorily its true powers, on this account. 

Neuragic effects are the most marked, prominent and peculiar, 
•as produced by the compounds of Lead, and from these more par- 
ticularly the Protocarbonate, from which there is the greatest haz- 
ard of failing to avoid very troublesome and painful, if not dan- 
gerous ultimate effects. I believe that this salt is altogether the 
most convenient and sure agent in the whole materia medica, for 
felonious and fatal poisoning. I think it might easily be given in 
such a manner, as to produce certain and speedy death, or in such 
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a manner as to produce certain and lingering or tardy death. 
Indeed it is said to have been formerly employed in Italy, to pro- 
duce death in both of these ways. Being insipid and inodorous, 
It can be mingled with meal or flour, with powdered white Sugar, 
and with very numerous other articles of food. And yet most 
people would seem to be absolutely in love with this poison, since 
they insist on taking it in the water M^hich they employ daily, and 
in various other ways, and feel great indignation at the physician 
who warns them of their danger. 

In its ITeuragic effects Zinc has the nearest resemblance to 
Lead in quality ; but it is much less active— much less virulent, 
and much easier of management. I have not infrequently how- 
ever seen mischievous Neuragic effects from the compounds of 
Zinc used incautiously and protractedly, under the mistaken no- 
tion that they are tonic. In general, their morbid effects are much 
less hazardous, and much more easily curable than those of Lead ; 
and yet if they have been used so long as to have produced what 
is commonly called Paraplegia (more probably mere Acinesia of 
the lower extremities) I should doubt whether such an affection 
would be very easily curable. 

From observation and experience I have no knowledge of the 
iN'euragic effect of Binhydrous Tetraciprotonitrate of Bismuth. I 
can therefore say nothing of its quality or intensity. I have nev- 
er witnessed any but the primary Neuragic effects of Iodine ; but 
its ultimate Keuragic effects have been often described. From 
such descriptions as I have read and studied, I should think these 
ultimate Neuragic effects must be quite peculiar, in comparison 
with those of Zinc, and even those of Lead, and very intense in 
degree ; but they can not be very easily produced, for I have often 
seen Iodine used more freely and more protractedly than is often 
mentioned by European authors ; and yet I never witnessed the 
slightest trace of any ultimate Neuragy from it. I have known 
it used freely for eighteen months ; but then it was accompanied 
by an equally free use of Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum, and 
often with good Extract of Conium maculatum. How far these 
contributed to counteract its ultimate and undesirable effects, I 
will leave my medical readers to judge. Of one thing I am sure, 
viz. that they greatly promoted its remedial effects. I value Iodine 
in Struma ; but if Iodine were to be left to me and I were to be 
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deprived of tlie compounds of Quininum ; or the compounds of 
Quiuinum were to be left to me and I were to be deprived of Io- 
dine, I should very greatly prefer Quininum so far as the success- 
ful treatment of Struma is concerned. However, Iodine does not 
benefit Struma by its Neuragic power, but by a power widely dif- 
ferent and far more important. 

NEURAGICA OR^STHETICA. 

The two articles which follow are neuragic and oresthetic 
merely, without any additional power. 

Ammonii Pkotosulphidum H.*N.^ + S.^ 

j Ammonii Protosulphidi Disulphihydeis. 
I In Water it is the Fuming Liquor of Boyle. 
2(H.''N.^)-f H.^S.^ 

These two articles have but two powers, viz. neuragic and 
oresthetic ones ; but the former predominates so much over the 
latter, that they can not be used for the effects of the latter, where 
the effects of the former are contraindicated, or even notindicated. 

I do not think that any of the articles belonging to this second 
great division of the Neuragics, ought ever to be employed for 
the purpose of producing Neuragy merely, but being in constant 
and protracted use for other purposes, they very often produce 
very considerable Neuragy. Some times, this aids the other 
power, for which the article is employed, in its remedial effects, 
and thus may be considered as truly indicated ; at other times, 
their Neuragic operation is positively injurious, and then they 
hinder the remedial effects of the power for which the article is 
used. At all events, it is important always to know when Neu- 
ragic effects are to be expected from any article administered for 
the effects of some other power ; and as the most effectual way 
of inculcating this, I have judged it expedient to enumerate the 
articles which follow, in this class, since they are all absolutely 
Neuragic, though (as I have already said) it is rarely if ever ex- 
pedient to use them as Neuragics merely. 

The Oresthetic Neuragics may very properly be subdivided into 

1. Antiphlogistica vera Neuragiam producentia. 

2. Erethistica, Adenagica, Tonica, Neuragiam producentia. 
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3. Adenagica vera Neuragiam prodncentia. 

4. Adenagica, Subantiphlogistica, Neuragiam producentia. 

5. Adenagica, ISTarcotica, Neuragiam producentia. 

6. Adenagica, ISTarcotica, Subantiphlogistica, Neuragiam pro- 
ducentia. 

7. Adenagica, Tonica, Neuragiam producentia. 

8. Adenagica, Tonica, Subemetica, Subcathartica, Neuragiam 
producentia. 

9. Adenagica, Tonica, Subemetica, Subcathartica, Subantiphlo- 
gistica, Neuragiam producentia. 

10. Adenagica, Subcathartica, Neuragiam producentia. 

11. Adenagica Cathartica, Neuragiam producentia. 

12. Adenagica, Emetica, Cathartica, Neuragiam producentia. 

This subdivision, it must be particularly observed, is founded 
upon the number and sort of different and distinct powers possess- 
ed by each individual article. This is a sort of knowledge indis- 
pensable to judicious prescription ; and though such an arrange- 
ment makes a large number of groups, yet this is unimportant in 
comparison with the information which it exhibits. 

1. Antiphlogistica vera Neuragiam producentia. 

POTASSiE NiTRAS AnHYDRUS* 
SoDiE NiTRAS AnHYDRUS 
PoTASSuE ChLORIS AnHYDRUS 

K.^ O.^ + Cl.^ O.'' 
SoDuE Chloris Anhydrits 

Na.^ O.^ + Cl.^ 0.« 
Potass^ Chloras Anhydrus 

K/O.^-f Cl.^0.' 
SoD^ Chloras Anhydrus 

Ka.^O.^+Cl.^0.^ 



* Although I attempt to give the number of equivalents of Water contained in 
each Salt yet this is often variable in conformity with variations in the manner of 
preparin" the Salt, and particularly in conformity with the manner of managing it, 
durin- the process of crystallization. For use as medicine it is very immaterial 
whether a Salt contains a few more or less equivalents of Water ; but for the prepa- 
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PoTASSiE BiCAKBONAS UnIHYDEUS 

K.^0.^ + 2(C.^0.^)+H.i0.i 

SoDiE BiCARBONAS UnIHYDKUS 

This group of articles possesses a considerable amount of l^eu- 
ragic power, and it is therefore capable of producing decided 
Neuragic effects ; but they ought never to be used for this pur- 
pose, on account of their Antiphlogistic or Exhausting power. 
Many Keuragics not recognized as such, are used for their Neu- 
ragic operation, under some other name, as Antispastic for exam- 
ple, though this supposed operation is commonly called Antispas- 
modic by mistake, though this latter term means some thing quite 
different. But this group of articles is not even used in this way, 
I suppose from the fact that too much exhaustion would result. 
The question may arise here why I enumerate these articles at all 
under the ISTeuragics ? I answer because when used for widely 
different purposes, it is often the fact that considerable Neuragy 
results, so that it becomes important that their Neuragic power 
should be thoroughly known and recognized. It is probable that 
their Keuragic effects are useful along with their Antiphlogistic 
operation, when this is truly indicated. 

2. Erethistica, Adenagica, Tonica, Neuragiam producentia. 

Aqua Strtchnini Oxtdi Arsenatis 
(H.i O}) + Stri.i 0.1 -f As.=^ 0.^ 

About ten minims of this preparation contain one eighth of a 
grain of Strychninum and one eleventh of a grain of Arsenic 
^cid. 

Aqua Strtchnini Oxydi Sesquarsenatis 
(H.^ O.^) -f 2 (Stri.i O.^) -f 3 (As.^ 0.« 

About ten minims of this preparation contain one eighth of a 

ration of new compounds, by double decomposition, as of lodid of Quiniuum from 
Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum and lodid of Potassium, it becomes important to 
know whether the former contains six or eight equivalents of Water. This can gen- 
erally be decided (if it is not recollected) by observation of the state and form of the 
Salt, and by referencjs to some competent authority containing good accounts of all 
the Salts. But then such authorities must be possessed. Even the mere elementary 
works contain tolerably good accounts of a considerable number of the most common 
Salts. 
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grain of Strychninum and one tenth or eleventh of a grain of 
A.rsenic Acid. Several other analogous compounds might be 
enumerated, as well as these ; but these are sufficient for illus- 
tration. 

3. Adenagica vera Neuragiam producentia. 

loDINUM ELEMENTARIUM. 
BeOMINUM ELEMENTARIUM. 
ChLOEINUM ELEMENTARIUM. 

I will here mention a few Fucaceae and Ceramiaceae that belong 
to this group, by virtue of the Iodine which they contain. I shall 
specify only a few species, that I happen to remember ^t this 
time, though in all probability they may not be the species that 
contain the greatest quantity of this element, and they are very 
far from being the whole number of species that contain it. A 
fuller catalogue will be given in the proem to the Adenagics, or 
at all events under Iodine, when I come to the consideration of 
that article individually. 

FUCACE^. 

Fucus Ceranoides. 

FUCUS NODOSUS. 
Fucus SERRATUS. 
Fucus VESICULOSUS. 

Sargassum Bacciferijm. 

ecklonia buccinalis. 
This contains more Iodine than the European species. 

LAMINAKIA. 

CERAI^IIACE^. 

STKBROCOCCBM. 

Plocaria Helminthocorton. 

Bartti Protochloridum. 

Ba.^ + Cl.^ 
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Baryti Protobromidum. 

Ba/ + Br/ 
Baryti Protiodidum. 

Ba.^ + 1/ 
Calcii Protochloridum. 

Ca.i + Cl.^ 

? AuRUM ELEMENT ARIUM. 

Elementary Gold, in a state of very minute division, I suppose, 
procured by precipitation in a reguline form from a solution, is 
said to be active. As I have never verified this myself, as such 
a preparation, so far as I have knowledge, has been employed by 
only a few practitioners of medicine, and therefore there is a pos- 
sibility of error, since every thing in medicine requires numerous 
trials to establish it, I put it down with a note of interrogation. 

C AciDUM Hypaurosum. 

\ Auri Disoxydum Au.^ -f O.^ 

5 AciDUM AUROSUM 

I Auri Protoxydum Au.^ + O.^ 

C AciDUM AuRICUM 

I Auri Sesquoxydum Au.^ + O.' 

If the acidifying element is directly recognized in the names ot 
these Acids, they will stand as follows, viz. 

AciDUM Hypoxaurosum. 

AciDUM OXAUROSUM. 
AciDUM OXAURICUM. 

As far as I know, I have given these compounds the name of 
Acids for the first time ; but they ought to have had these appel- 
lations long ago, since most probably, they are never basic, but 
always salifying. Even in the well known compound of one 
equivalent of Chlorid of Hydrogen (so called when a salifiable 
base, but Chlorohydric and Muriatic Acid when a salifying com- 
pound) and one equivalent of Sesquoxyd of Gold, the former is 
the electro-positive, and the latter the electro-negative proximate 
principle of the Salt, so that it is an Aurate or Oxaurate of Chlo- 
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rid of Hydrogen, and not a Chlorob jdrate of Sesquoxyd of Gold, 
or as it is usually called, a Muriate of Gold. 

5 AciDUM Chlorauricum. 

l Auri Sesquichloridum Au.^ + CI." 

This group is never used, except for its Adenagic operation ; 
and yet I am inclined to think that the Neuragy which, under 
suitable circumstances, is produced, contributes more or less to the 
remedial effects. 

4. Adenagica, Subantiphlogistica, Neuragiam producentia. 

PoTASsii Protiodidum K1 -)- I^ 
PoTASsn Protobromidum K! ■+' Br^ 
SoDn Protiodidum Na^ + P. 
SoDii Protobromidum Na^. + Br^. 
Calcii Protiodidum Ca^ + P. 
Calcii Protobromidum Ca': + Brl 
Potassii Deutiodidum K': + V 
PoTAssii Deutobromidum Ki + Br*! 
' SoDii Deutiodidum Na^ + V- 

Sodii Deutobromidum Na^ + Br? 
Calcii Deutiodidum Ca^ + I? 
Calcii Deutobromidum Ca^ Br? 
Sodii Protochloridi Chlorauras 
NaiCR + Au^Cl'. 

I put down these articles as Neuragics, because they possess this 
power in as high a degree as they possess any power, though I do 
not think that it is ever expedient to employ them for their Neu- 
ragic effects, on account of the degree of exhausting power, which 
they always exert, when employed at all. Exhaustion, even in 
the most trifling degree, is never indicated along with Neuragy, 
though perhaps a moderate degree of it may be tolerated in some 
cases' where Neuragy is required. Still, even in these cases, it is 
better to avoid the exhaustion if practicable, which it certainly is,, 
since we have more powerful ^uragics without any exhausting 
power. These articles, I believe ave always employed as Aden- 
agics by all those who employ them internally. But their ex- 
91 
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hausting effects are probably as much contraindicated along with 
Adenagy, as along with Neuragy, and perhaps even more. In 
truth these compounds are spoiled both for their Neuragic and 
their Adenagic operation, by their exhausting power ; and their 
Adenagic operation, I suspect, spoils them as Antiphlogistics. 
But I shall insist upon and enforce more tuUy the inexpediency of 
using these compounds as Adenagics, in my proem to that class, 
where the consideration of this subject will be more appropriate. 

5. Adenagica, Narcotica, Neuragiam producentia. 

5 AciDUM CyANOHYDRARGYKICUM. 

\ Uijdrargyri Frotocyanidum ily\ + C^ N ? 

C AciDUM Cyan AiTRi CUM. 

I Auri Frotocyanidum Au\ + C^ N^ 

Cyanogenii Protiodidum C? 'N\ -f P. 

The first compound is particularly recommended by Pourche, 
as much better adapted to the cure of Struma and Syphilis than 
the Sesquichlorid of Gold, otherwise more properly called Acidum 
Chlorauricum. Its Cyanogen is supposed to modify its operation 
favorably wr these diseases. 

Aqua Morphini Oxydi Arsenatis. 

AquA Morphini Oxydi Disarsenatis 
H'0'4-2(Mi 01} + As^O' 

About ten minims of the former contains an eighth of a grain 
of Oxyd of Morphinum, and one twentieth of a grain of Arsenic 
Acid. About ten minims of the latter contains one eighth of a 
grain of Oxyd of Morphinum, and one fortieth of a grain of Arsenic 
Acid. 

6. Adenagica, Narcotica, Subantiphlogistica, Neuragiam pro- 
ducentia, 

POTASSII PkOTOCYANIDI CYANOnYDKAKGYBAS 

K.^C.»N.^ + Hy.^C.^N.^ 

Small as is the amount of Potassium in a suitable dose of these 
compounds, if they are used very protractedly, they will certainly 
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impair the tone of the stomach. But perhaps the mercury in the 
former has some instrumentality in the production of this effect, 
as well as the Potassium. 

( PoTASsii Protocyanidi Ctanaueas 

K^C.^N.i+.Au.iC.^K^ 

As small as the amount of Potassium is in this compound, I 
have certainly tnown the tone of the organs of primary digestion 
decidedly diminished by a long continuance of it for cutaneous 
diseases, that were sequels of Syphilitic affections. That this 
effect was not produced either by the Gold or the Cyanogen, I 
am well satisfied, because I have often used both, and that a, long 
time, without any such operation. 

7. Adenagica, Tonica, Keuragiam producentia. 

ACIDUM SULPH ARSENICUM As.^ + S.* 

j AciDUM Htposulpharsenicum 

\ Acidum Sesqxiiduplisuljpliidum, ks,? + S.* 

f Acidum Sulpharsenosum 
I Arsenici Sesquisulphidum 
■i Auripigmentum 
I Orpiment 
[_ Kings Yellow As? + S.' 

f Acidum Htposulpharsenosum 
j Arsenici Protosulphidum 
-j vel 

j Arsenici Dupliprotosulphidum 
I Realgar As} -{- S.^ vel As.^ + S." 

j Acidum Subhyposulphabsenosum 
I Arsenici DisulpJddum f As.^ + S.' ? 

j Acidum Iodarsenicum 

I Arsenici Sesguidupliodidum A%? -f I.* 

j Acidum Iodaesenosum 

I Arsenici Sesquiodidum As.^ 4- I.® 

( Acidum Bromarsenicum 

I Arsenici Sesquiduplihromidum As.^ + Br.' 

i Acidum Bromarsenosum 

\ Arsenici Sesquihromidum A.q? + Br,' 
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8. Adenagica, Tonica, Subemetica, Subcathartica, Nenragiam 

producentia. 

AciDUM Aesenicum As.^ + 0/ 
AcmuM Aksenosum As.^ + O.^ 
Alttmini Sesquoxydi Binarsenas 

A1.2 O.^ + 2 (As.2 0.'') 
ZlNC^ BiNAKSENAS Zn.^ O.^ + 2 (A8.2 0.») 
Htdeaegyki Disiodidi Iodaesenis 

Hg.^P + As.^P 
Hydeaegyei Disiodidi Biniodaesenis 

Hg.2I/ + 2(As.2P) 

9. Adenagica, Tonica, Subemetica, Subcathartica, Subantiphlo- 

gistica, ISTeuragiam producentia. 

PoTASSiE DiSAESENAS 2 (K.^ 0.') + (As.^ 0.'*) 

PoTAssiE Aesenas K.^ O.^ + As.^ 0/ 
Potass^ Binarsenas Binhydeus 

K.1 0} + 2 (As.^ O.^) + 2 (H.^ O.O 
SoDjs DiSAESENAS 2 (Na.^ O.^) + (As.2 0.") 
Sodje Aesenas Teenidenhydeus 

^2.} 0} + As; 0/ + 13 (H.^ O}) 
Sod^ Aesenas Octonhydeus 

Na.^O/ + As.2 0/ + 8 (H.^ O.^) 

SoDiE BiNAESENAS QuATEENHYDEUS 

Na.i 0} + 2 (As.^ O/) + 4 (H.^ 0.^) 

AmMONII OxYDI DiSAESENAS 

2(H.''N.^O.^) + l(As;O.0 
Ammonii Oxydi Aesenas Binhydrus 

H." N.^ O.^ + As.2 O.'' + 2 (H.^ O/) 
Ammonii Oxydi Binaesenas Ternhydeus 

H." N.^ O.^ + 2 (As.^ O-O + 3 (H> O.') , 

At first view there may seem to be a contradiction or incon- 
sistency in the powers ascribed to this group, since it is said to be 
Tonic and Subantiphlogistic, though not both at the same time. 
The truth is that the early operation of these compounds is Tonic, 
by virtue of the Arsenic which they contain ; but when they have 
been continued for a considerable time, the Potassium, Sodium 
and Ammonium begin to exhaust, and soon transcend and super- 
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sede the Tonic effects that were produced before the last three 
principles began to exhaust. 

10. Adenagica, Subcathartica, Keuragiam producentia. 

j Hydrogenii Ammidi Disaueas 
\ Hydrogenii Ammidi Disoxauras. 
2 (H.^ Ad.i) + Au.2 O.^ 

In regard to the manner in which the elements of this compound 
are proximately united, there has been a diversity of opinion 
among good chimists. The ultimate composition is H.^ Au.^ N.^ 
O.^ Turner supposes that its proximate composition is 2 (H.^ 
Ad.^) 4- Au.^ O.^ i. e. a Disaurate or Disoxaurate of Ammid ot 
Hydrogen. This is certainly its most probable composition, and 
I have accordingly adopted it. But some suppose it to be Au.^ 
N".^ + 3 (II.2 0.'). Kow who knows any thing of a Duplinitrogid 
of Gold, or of a Sesqoxyd of Hydrogen, provided Hydrogen is 
atomically reckoned as one 'y and much less of such a com- 
pound of two such strange proximate principles? But every 
body is acquainted with Ammid of Hydrogen, which is some 
times a salifiable base, and also with Auric or Oxauric Acid, 
which is certainly some times a salifying principle. The first 
view of the proximate composition of this Salt is altogether the 
most probable (as I have already said) and I believe it is now 
generally received as its true composition. 

Some of my readers maybe surprised to find this compound 
specified as an article of the materia medica ; but we are informed 
on good authority, that it is in use in Germany. A medical writer 
(M. A. Plenciz) formerly "recommended it, in every case where 
a sure and safe laxative is wanted, alleging that it does not act 
with vielence, as many practitioners" (of medicine) " have as- 
serted." {See Aikin's Mit. of Lewis's Mat. Med. Uh Edit. 
Lond. 1Y91, Pg. 189, JSTote at foot of f age, et alihi.) 

11. Adenagica, Cathartica, Neuragiam producentia. 

SULPHER ELEMENTARIUM. 

I AciDUM Chlorohtdrargtkosum. 

I Ilydrargyri Pichloridum Hg.^ + Cl.^ 

IlyDRABGYRI DiSOXYDUM Hg.^ + 0.^ 
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12. Adenagica, Emetic, Cathartica, Neuragiam producentia. 

Hydraegyei Disammidi Chloeohydrargyeis 
Hg.^'Ad.i + Hg.^Cl.^ 

This compound, as I suppose, I used for a long time, under the 
opinion that it was a Bichlorohydrargyrite of Protammid of Hy- 
drogen ; and it is still possible that my compound was different 
from that which I have just specified. The first specimen of this 
Salt that I ever had, was sent to me by a physician, as Disoxyd 
of Mercurj^, prepared by boiling together, without regard to quan- 
tities, Dichlorid of Mercury and Sesquicarbonate of Oxyd of Am- 
monium in Water. It was considered as much better Disoxyd of 
Mercury than the common form, because it was very much more 
active. I perceived at once, that it could not be what was sup- 
posed ; and after preparing it several times myself, and with defin- 
ite quantities of the materials, I at last conjectured that it was 
probably Bichlorohydrargyrite of what is now called Amniid of 
Hydrogen, Subsequently Kane's researches changed my views 
of its composition. 

{AciDUM Chlorohydeaegyricum 
Hydrargyri Protodiloridurri 
Hydrargyrum suhlimatum corrosivum 

j Hydrargyri Peotoxydum 
( Hydrargyrum prcBcepitatum rubrum 
Hg.^ + O.^ 

Ammonii Chloeidi Bichloeohydr AEG teas 

H.^Cl.i-f 2(Hg.^Cl.^) 
Hydrargyri Protacetas 

Hg.^ 0.1 -f H.« C." O.s 

CUPEI DiSIODIDUM Cu.^ -f 1} 

This is a peculiarly diflBcult class for investigation, since it pro- 
duces but one grade of medicinal efi'ect, and this attended with 
very few symptoms, and since the ultimate grades of its operation 
are so numerous, so troublesome for the time being, and so obsti- 
nate and difficult of cure. Besides, the number and variety of 
diseases, in which the Neuragics are important, are much fewer 
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and much less diversified, than those to which several other classes 
are adapted. 

I have often been asked, to what other power in the materia 
medica a Neuragic power has the greatest resemblance ? This is 
a question difficult to be answered. A medicinal grade of a Neu- 
ragic operation is sedative, but its sedation is peculiar, and unlike 
that of any other power. An Antiphlogistic operation is direct se. 
datiou of the morbid irritability, and irritation, the morbid mobil- 
ity, restlessness and jactitation, and the morbid wakefulness of 
the phlogistic diathesis, and of this alone. It has been sup- 
posed by some that the Neuragics are capable of subduing the 
phlogistic diathesis, and of course are substitutes for the Anti- 
phlogistics. This, I am persuaded, is a great error. The sup- 
posed phlogistic diseases, that are relievable by the Neuragics, 
are Fevers of the Synochous or subputrid type, the most moder- 
ate grade of Tuphus putridus of old authors. In consequence of 
the very considerable heat attendent upon such cases, they are 
often mistaken for phlogistic diseases, though in reality, they have 
not one single diagnostic symptom of true phlogistic diathesis. 
These cases are relievable by a free use of the Neuragics, as I 
have repeatedly witnessed, and so they are by Gcrtain Narcotics, 
which has given origin to a belief, with many, that these agents 
are eft'ectaal for the relief of phlogistic diseases ; a very erroneous 
opinion indeed. This is all the foundation that exists for the be- 
lief that Digitalis is capable of relieving phlogistic diseases. 

The sedation of the Neuragics is not at all like that of the Nan- 
siatics or the Leantics, so I need not attempt to point-out any dif- 
ference between them. 

The operation of the Neuragics has been supposed to be like 
that of the Narcotics. Indeed, by 8ofne,.it has been supposed to 
be identical with it. I esteem this as a great error. The Neu- 
ragics and Narcotics assuredly have nothing in common, except 
the sedative grade of their operation, and this varies widely la 
quality. The sedation of the Neuragics is never either Anodyne 
or Sopoiific ; that of the Narcotics is always more or less both 
Anodyne and soporific. Vertigo is an occasional, but not essen- 
tial symptom of ultimate Neuragy, and ultimate Narcosis, and so 
are Convulsions of some sort. The Narcotics never produce 
either Neuralgia or Paralysis in any grade of their operation, 
while these are very uniformly symptoms of ultimate Neuragy. 
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Yery many of the Neuragics possess other different and distinct 
powers, for which they are commonly prescribed, and which ac- 
quire all the credit of the remedial service, which they render, 
while this power, not being a recognized one, gets no credit at 
all, though it often produces all the benefit. Hence it is very ill 
understood how far this power really contributes to the remedial 
efficacy of most of the articles, which possess it in conjunction 
with some other power or powers. Even in ]3erfectly pure Neu- 
ragics, in consequence of this power's being called by the name 
of some other different and distinct power, the article possessing 
it is misapplied in therapeutics, so that its real value is not ascer- 
tained. Thus Lead is prescribed as a Styptic merely, though none 
of its compounds, that I now think of, are truly Styptic, except 
the several Acetates. ISTow the cases which require Styptics are 
not those which are the most benefited by Keuragics. Zinc is com- 
monly prescribed as a Styptic, a Tonic and an Emetic. ISTow 
many of the compounds of Zinc are not at all Styptic. I think 
that none of them are at all Tonic, and but a few of them can be 
used advantageously as Emetics. But the cases in which Styp- 
tics, Tonics and Emetics are indicated, are not those in which the 
!Neuragics are th$ most useful. Chlorid of Barytum is'probably 
always prescribed for its Adenagic operation, though this is very 
inadequately understood by the profession at large ; but at all 
events, its Keuragic power being wholly unrecognized, never re- 
ceives either credit or blame, for any good or evil that it may 
produce. Arsenous Acid is reckoned Tonic by the great body of 
the medical profession, while its Adenagic operation is had refer- 
ence-to, under the vague and loose denomination of Alterative. 
All its therapeutic effects are therefore ascribed to these two pow- 
ers,^ and none of them to its Neuragic power, because it is utterly 
unknown. Iodine and Bromine are recognized only as Adenag- 
ics under the denomination of Alteratives ; and though nearly, if 
not quite the whole of their ultimate effects is produced by their 
jS'euragic operation, yet this power being unrecognized, it gets 
neither credit nor blame. Now a thorough knowledge of the ope- 
ration and effects of a JSTeuragic power, could not possibly fail of 
teaching how to obtain the effects that we desire ; and how to 
avoid those that we do not desire ; and above all, it would teach 
when to select an Adenagic intirely destitute of any degree of 
Neuragic power ; and when this power may be a useful auxiliary. 
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Therapeutic Applications of the Neuragics. 

As this is a new class in the materia medica, founded upon a 
power that has never before been defined (at least so far as I 
know) it becomes almost necessary that I should say some thing 
of its therapeutic applications. It must be remembered that this 
work professes to treat of therapeutics, as well as of materia med- 
ica or pharmacology, so that a few specifications of the therapeutic 
applications of a newly recognized power, can not be much out 
of place in it. As appears to me, the pathological conditions of 
the nervous system which the Neuragics seem well adapted to 
relieve are 1. Irritation 2. Hypersesthesia 3. Erethismus 4. Spas- 
mus. 

Ecphronia Aphrosyne {Mihi) var. furihunda ? As per- 
haps there is both Irritation and Erethism in some of the varie- 
ties of Ecphronia Aphrosyne, a free use of the most efiicient Neu- 
ragics such as Protocarbonate of Lead, for example, might 
possibly be useful ; but I have never heard of their being tried in 
any form of this disease, so that what I suggest is founded only 
on conjecture. But admitting that they are capable of rendering 
more or less service, it would still be a matter of inquiry [whether 
other remedies might not be much more eligible. In some of the 
varieties of Ecphronia Aphrosyne as Melancholia, for example 
(for I consider it as a mere variety of the species of Insanity just 
particularized) I should apprehend that they would be much more 
likely to aggravate, than relieve. 

Paroniria Salax {Good.) In this disease (resulting from, and 
dependent upon, a conjunction of an exquisitely susceptible or 
irritable temperament and strong venereal or sexual appeties, an 
afi'ection, as I think, rightly associated by Dr. Good, with Somnil- 
oquy and Soranambulation, and hardly a disease) I should think 
that a continuous use of the lieuragics might cure. This I state 
without pretending to decide whether such a course would consti- 
tute the best remedy or not. Here there seems to be Hyperges- 
thesia, perhaps Irritation, and doubtless Erethismus. I should 
think that a continuous use of the Keuragics would obviate the 
diathesis on which this afi'ection depends. But we are not in pos- 
session of facts upon this subject ; and how should we be, in re- 
gard to an unrecognized power. Impotence is certainly one of 
92 
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the symptoms of ultimate Neuragy, which proves the opinion that 
the Neuragics may be remedial of Paroniria salax {Good.) 

Tenesmus intestinorum {Mihi.) I should think that this dis- 
ease, whether idiopathic or symptomatic, might be relieved by 
Neuragics ; and I think I have accomplished this, in cases symp- 
tomatic of Dysentery. Certain preparations of Lead and Zinc 
are the Neuragics which I have employed. I consider it neces- 
sary that they should be taken into the stomach, in order to pro- 
duce much eifect in this difficulty, since (as I doubt not) Tenes- 
mus intestinorum has its seat above the valve of the colon. 

Tenesmus vesicce urinmnce {Mihi.) In idiopathic cases of this 
disease, without any tendency of the bladder to Paresis or Paraly- 
sis, or perhaps Acinesia, I should think that Neuragics might be 
useful ; but I am not quite sure that I ever met with any such 
cases, since all that I have ever known, after the occurrence of a 
greater or less number of paroxysms, have passed into vesical re- 
tention of urine requiring the use of a Catheter, though there was 
nothing of the kind in connexion with the earliest paroxysms. 
Prom this fact, I infer that it is a regular tendency of Tenesmus 
vesica} urinarice to pass into Paresis or Paralysis, or perhaps Aci- 
nesia. I think we should naturally suppose that such a painful 
and harrassing affection of the muscular fibers of the bladder 
would impair their tone, and ultimately occasion Paralysis or 
Acinesia. I question the expediency of employing the Neura- 
gics, since the production of Paralysis or at least Acinesia, is one 
of their prominent tendencies. I can not but think that I have 
met with some cases of this disease, that were unequivocally retro- 
grade or metastatic Rheumatalgia. I think likewise that 1 have 
seen other cases, which were decidedly aberrant, or primarily 
misplaced Rheumatalgia. In all such cases (if I am not in error 
in regard to their nature and character) I should consider the 
Neuragics ascontraindicated, because Rheumatalgia inclines to pass 
into Paralysis or Acinesia, and I should apprehend that 4;he ten- 
dency of the l^euragics and of the Rheumatalgiae would coincide 
and do mischief. After all I am not quite sure that the treatment 
of Tenesmus of any species or varietj^, with Neuragics is alto- 
gether judicious, since thip. disease approaches too near one or the 
other of the varieties or species of Neuralgia; and Neuralgia I 
should fear, might be exaggerated by much use of the Neuragics. 
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There has been more written upon the efficacy of the Neura- 
gics in Spastic diseases than in any other; and for their supposed 
power over Spasm, I suppose of all sorts, many of them have 
been called Antispastics. But it has always appeared to me that 
the evidence of such power is more or less deficient. And yet a 
Neuragic power operates mainly upon the nervous system, and as we 
should suppose, ought to possess power over some sorts of Spasm. 
I shall therefore consider more particularly what Spastic diseases 
they are most likely to be capable of benefiting. There are cer- 
tainly more than two sorts of Spasm, viz. Clonic and Tonic, of the 
former of which. Epilepsia furnishes the type, and of the latter, 
Tetanus. Osoitation and Extension^ and also Sternutation I will 
not for the present reckon as Spasm ; though there is reason fov 
controversy on this point. Pedesis Suhsultus^ Pedesis Choreo'ides; 
and Pedesis Singultus^ are undoubtedly Spasm, though they are 
neither Clonic nor Tonic. If Bex is Spasm (which seems to be 
universally admitted, but which may be strongly controverted) it 
must constitute still an other sort, making in the whole, four at 
the least, viz. that of Pedesis / that of Bex ; that of Epilepsia; 
and that oi Tetanus. The first two may then be called 1. Pedetic 
2. Bechic ; as the second two are called 3. Clonic 4. Tonic. 

Pedesis Suhsultus {Mihi) var. chronious. I have seen an idio- 
pathic chronic Pedesis Suhsultus more than once, I now do not 
recollect how many times ; but I was never asked but once to pre- 
scribe for it, and then I was to see the case but a single time, and 
was to have no physician in attendenceto manage my medicines. 
Under such circumstances I declined prescribing. I have heard 
of cases of this disease, several times. It was always called ir- 
regular or abnormal Chorea^ and had always been treated as 
such, but so far as I could learn, without a cure. As I think this 
is a truly Spastic disease, though of a very peculiar character, why 
might it not be curable under the use and by means of Neuragics ? 
But I never had any knowledge of their employment in it, though 
they are alleged to have cured other Spastic diseases. 

Pedesis Choredides {Mihi.) As this disease is a nondescript, 
so far as printed authorities within my knowledge are concerned, 
it is necessary to give here the most brief account ot it, that will 
possibly serve to make the name intelligible. What I am in the 
habit of calling Pedesis Choredides is a very singular afiection. 
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The first manifestations of it are a sudden and involuntary jerk, 
very decidedly Spastic, of the foot and leg forward, as in the act 
of kicking some thing, or a similar jerk of the elbow upward 
and outward, as in the act of elbowing some body out of the way. 
The patient has no consciousness that such an act is about to take 
place, till it is actually performed, so that he has no opportunity 
to exercise his will, in its restraint. At first, the motions are few 
and far between, but they gradually become more frequent, till 
they are finally performed by the muscles moving the head, and 
the individual m^iscles of the face. Finally even some of the 
muscles of the trunk are affected. For a considerable time these 
motions do not prevent walking-about, and riding on horseback. 
The bystanders at first suppose that the subject of this disease has 
fallen into awkward and queer tricks, which have become con- 
firmed by long habit ; but as the malady progresses, it becomes 
obvious to every body, that what have been considered as odd 
motions merely, are truly and wholly disease. These motions at 
last increase to such a degree, that the patient can neither walk- 
about, nor ride on horseback. At last the whole voluntary mus- 
cular system is in a constant jerking motion the whole time, and 
to a greater extent when the patient is asleep, than when he is 
awake. The disease begins at an earlier or later period of life, in 
different subjects ; its progress is more or less rapid ; and its final 
intensity is less or greater, in different cases. But all these bodily 
symptoms are only a part of the disease. I believe that it is al- 
ways constitutional and hereditary in particular families ; and 
those who are to be its future subjects, if not carried-off prema- 
turely by some acute disease, or by some casualty, always have 
great strength or vigor of intellect, with many and prominent pe- 
culiarities or eccentricities. This superiority and peculiarity or 
eccentricity of intellect increases with the disease, to a certain 
stage of it, when the powers of the mind begin to fail ; and if the 
disease is intense enough (as it usually is) and if the patient sur- 
vives long enough, he gradually becomes imbecile, and some times 
passes into a state of perfect Amentia. This malady in its invol- 
ving the mind so deeply, seems to have some affinity with that 
disease which I have been in the habit of calling Synclonuscal- 
Gulatorius (the disease of Zerah Colburn, and several other per- 
sons that I have happened to know) ; and yet Pedesis Choredides 
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is decidedly Spastic and not at all Paretic ; while Synclonus cal- 
culatorius is as decidedly Paretic, and not at all Spastic. Both 
have their seat in the nerves of voluntary motion, and in the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum. The character of the motions in 
the two diseases is of an intirely different character. In Pedesis 
Ghoredides^ the motion is a sudden jerk, while in Synclonus cal- 
Gulatorius the motions are those of loss of power, and incapabil- 
ity of obedience to the will, being irregular and tremulous, and so 
long as any effort is made, as in sitting, standing or any greater 
exertion, they are perfectly continuous ; though they cease in a 
passive state, as in a horizontal posture on the back, and especially 
in sleep. In short any exertion of the will aggravates this dis- 
ease ; while in Pedesis Choredides^ an exertion of the will dimin- 
ishes th£ motions ; and they are the greatest, when the subject is 
lieing passive on the back, and especially when he is asleep. And 
yet both these diseases are commonly confounded with Chorea^ 
and so are several other maladies equally different and distinct, as 
Syspasia Ejpilepsidides {Mihi) and Syspasia Ghoredides {Mihi); 
but this is no place for the consideration of such topics. All the 
families, within my knowledge, that have been tainted with this 
disease, have gradually become extinct, since no body would in- 
termarry with them. The Uniprotocarbonate of Lead I have 
known recommended as a remedy for this disease, under the no- 
tion that it is a powerful Antispastic. As this Salt has but one 
single power, viz. that of a Neuragic, if it cures disease at all, it 
must be by virtue of this power. But though I have known it 
recommended for this malady, I never knew it have a fair trial, 
and therefore am obliged to suspend my judgment of its efficacy, 
though I consider it quite certain that it is efficacious in some 
Spastic affections. 

Pedesis Singultus {Mihi.) I have seen some very obstinate and 
dangerous idiopathic cases of this disease, which, I suppose, must 
be reckoned as Spastic. Whenever my patients could command 
a sufficient quantity of good Moschum, ihQ Singultus has always 
been readily controllable, at least so long as the patients kept un- 
der its influence ; and if they kept under it long enough, the dis- 
ease has always been cured. But then the uniform adulteration of 
Moschum renders such as we have, precarious in its effects ; and 
its hio-h price almost occasions a prohibition of its use. If there- 
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fore, on trial, any of the Neuragics should be found capable of 
restraining such cases of Singultus as I have specified, it would 
be a happy discovery in therapeutics. 

Bex iheriodes {Auctorum) Yery little is known of the path- 
ology of this disease. I should think that it might be considered 
as quite certain that there is some powerful irritation, either actual 
or potential, of the pulmonary par vagum, the involuntary motor 
nerve of expression, on which the act of coughing depends. Upon 
the hypothesis that this is the whole pathology of this malady, I 
should think that the Neuragics might be considered as indicated 
in it. I have known the Uniprotacetate of Lead prescribed in 
Whooping-Cough under the notion that this agent is Antispastic. 
Of course its Neuragic power must have been intended. A.8 
Narcotics operating more especially upon the involuntary nerves 
of expression were employed in conjunction with the Salt of Lead, 
it was impossible for me to determine whether any thing was ac- 
complished by the latter. Admitting that the efficacy of the 
Neuragics is established in this disease, the practice just men- 
tioned is certainly good. 

I should think that the JSTeuragics must be positively bad in 
Bex Dyspnotca^ because, in that species of Cough, there would 
seem to be a Paresis of the pulmonary branch of the nerve of 
chimical action, nutrition, etc. fori believe that the Neuragicsare 
liable to coincide-with and aggravate all Pareses. 

The Neuragics are not supposed to be indicated in Bex vulga- 
ris^ because that species of Cough is not considered as being a 
Spastic disease. But if the act of coughing is ever a Spastic af- 
fection, it is always such. A particular motion or action can not 
be Spastic at one time, and Nonspastic at an other. A variation 
in intensity can not alter the essential nature and character of an 
action or motion. However I should have no expectations from 
the Neuragics in Common Cough ; but I have never seen them 
employed in it. 

I include under th» genus Syspasia all those Spastic diseases 
which consist in Clonic Spasms, of precisely the same character 
as those of Epilepsia. This causes me to make Epilepsia the type 
of the genus Syspasia., and to exclude from it Convulsio or Com- 
mon Convulsion and Hysteria or Hysteric Z^it, which Good puts 
into it, but which are certainly Tonic Spasms though he calls 
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them Clonic. I include under Entasia all those Spastic diseases, 
which consist in Tonic Spasms. This leads me to make Tetanus 
the type of a genus, and to rank Convulsio or Common Convulsion, 
and Hysteria or Hysteric Fit under the genus Entasia, since they 
are most certainly Tonic Spasms, though Good very erroneously, 
calls them Clonic. I think however that it is Clonic Spasms, 
rather than Tonic ones, that the Neuragics have the greatest pow- 
er over. 

Syspasia Epilepsia {Good) I have known Neuragics given 
with great effect in Epilepsy. I once had knowledge ot a case 
of Epilepsy in a young man of twenty or twenty-five years of age, 
that had been of such long continuance, as to have greatly im- 
paired his intellect, which was treated successfully with the Uni- 
protacetate of Lead. There was not only a total suspension of 
the Fits, but the powers of the mind seemed to be restored. In 
this case, the remedy was used alone, and was carried to such an 
extent as to produce a formidable Golica {Enter odynia) Raohidl- 
gia. The physician (a distinguished man) judged that this was 
necessary for success ; though I greatly doubt it. I could never 
satisfy myself that it is ever necessary to push medicine to the 
production of urgent disease, in order to obtain its remedial ef- 
fects. At all events I have known several cases of Epilepsy cured 
by Uniprotacetate of Lead without the production of a single 
morbid symptom. It is ray present belief that the Uniprotocar- 
bonate of Lead would be much speedier, and much more effectual 
for the treatment of Epilepsy; but I have never verified this be- 
lief by actual trial. My judgment is founded on the observation 
of the speed and intensity of the morbid effects of this Salt. It 
appears to me to be far more active than any other Salt of Lead 
with whose effects I am acquainted. The Protoxyd of Zinc, a 
pure Neuragic, once had considerable reputation for the treatment 
of Epilepsy. I think that I have seen essential service rendered 
by it, and I have received much testimony to the same effect. It 
is rarely given with sufficient freedom, o^continued any where 
near long enough. When I have supposed that it rendered the 
most service, it was not employed alone, but had other remedies, 
of established character in this disease, conjoined with it. Under 
such circumstances there is always room for fallacious conclusions 
as to what agent renders the most benefit, or what one effects the 
cure. 
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Sysjpasia Epilepsio'ides {Mihi.) I am familiar with a sort of 
Fit consisting of pm-e Clonic Spasms, much more prominent in 
one side than in the other, which is very clearly not Epilepsy, and 
which, I never knew even suspected of being such. This disease 
is mainly a nondescript so far as I am acquainted with books. It 
is commonly called Chorea (which seems to be a common sink for 
all nondescript .diseases of the nervous function) though it is much 
less like Chorea than it is like Epilepsy. I have been in the habit 
of calling it Syspasia Epilepsio'ides. I can not here go into the 
symptomatology, diagnosis and pathology of it. It must suffice 
to state that it consists in Clonic Spasms as certainly as Epilepsia, 
and yet assuredly it is not that disease. Now I have commonly 
seen this malady treated with Protoxyd of Zinc (because that ar- 
ticle is Nervine and Antiphlogistic) and Tonics ; and every case that 
I have seen has recovered sooner or later. But how much was 
due to the Zinc, and how much to the Tonics, I never could de- 
cide, because I never saw them used separately. However, I 
think I have long had good ground for believing that Protoxyd of 
Zinc is capable of benefiting diseases attended with Clonic 
Spasms, or consisting in such essentially. But it will by no 
means relieve all cases of this sort. 

Syspasia Choreo'ides {Mihi.) As the Neuragics are usually 
considered to be capable of rendering service in Spasm, would 
they not be useful in what I have been in the habit of calling 
Syspasia Choreo'ides., a disease, which, at first view might be, and 
actually is mistaken for Chorea of an inordinately violent qjjiarac- 
ter. It consists of Clonic ? Spasms, of a jDeculiar character, of the 
voluntary muscular system which are mitigated by exertion, and 
which are at their worst when the patient is lieing passive on the 
back. They seem to be produced by some urgent irritation at the 
origin of the nerves of voluntary motion in the anterior columns 
of the spinal cord. True Synclonus Chorea is not a Spastic dis- 
ease but a Paretic one. The irregular motions take place when 
there is exertion, an(f are perfectly suspended when the patient 
lies passive on the back. They seem to be produced by want of 
power in the voluntary motor nervous system, which is probably 
at its origin in the anterior columns of the spinal cord, since the 
whole voluntary muscular system is involved. It is not an Irrita- 
tion but a Paresis i. e. an imperfect or incomplete Paralysis. I 
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ucive never seen any'Neuragic employed in this disease, so I know 
nothing of their effects upon it, from observation or experience. 

Entasia Tetanus {Good.) I have seen reports in /periodicals 
of supposed cases of Tetanus cured by Uniprotacetate of Lead. 
The details of the cases were not in general sufficient to prove 
that the disease was Tetanus, though the Spasms were undoubt- 
edly truly Tonic. Hysteria counterfeits almost every thing, and I 
have known it counterfeit Tetanus very exactly, so as to deceive 
several physicians. I believe that the cases to which I refer, were 
considered as traumatic, but then a person may have a slight 
wound previous to a Hysteric Fit, without converting such Fit 
into Tetanus. The cases in question were supposed to have been 
cured by much too small quantities of the Uniprotacetate of Lead. 
I have seen ten times the quantity taken in Hemorrhage for the 
time being. But the reporter of the cases seemed to entertain 
the opinion that the Salt employed was a most tremendous poison 
in excedingly small quantities. On the whole the reported cases 
did not appear to me to prove any thing. Had the medicine been 
employed in much larger quantities, there would have been bet- 
ter ground for believing that the cases were cured by it, and that 
they might have been true Tetanus. 

Entasia Lyssa {Oood.) I knew of a report, in a periodical, of 
one case of Lyssa or Rabies, supposed to have been cured by Uni- 
protacetate of Lead. If the case was true Lyssa or Rabies, it 
was certainly a very mild one ; and according to my judgment, 
too little of the medicine was employed to cure any serious dis- 
ease. But the same notion heretofore mentioned, was entertained 
by the reporter of this case, viz. that the Salt used was a tremen- 
dous poison, even in quite small quantities. "We can not decide 
that a sufficient quantity of the Uniprotocarbonate of Lead may 
not accomplish some thing in this disease, till we have known it 
fairly and thoroughly tried ; but it is certain that Lyssa or Rabies 
is not an easily curable disease. For myself, I should repose far 
more a priori confidence in Strychnos toxifera, Rouhamon Guja- 
nense or Rouhamon? Curare, for the treatment of this disease, than 
in any preparation of Lead. However, if it should be ever estab- 
Hshed that any compound of Lead exerts any favorable influence 
over this disease, I would conjoin it with those agents, which, ac- 
cording to my present knowledge, seem to promise more. 
93 
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Entasia Convulsio {Mihi.) As Entasia Convulsio or Com- 
mon Convulsion usually consists of a single paroxysm of Tonic 
Spasms, it is generally ended before a dose of any Neuragic, 
however large it may be, can be expected to operate. If Convul- 
sive or Spastic diathesis happens to exist, and the patient is sub- 
ject to frequent attacks, such diathesis may possibly be capable of 
obviation by a regular and more or less protracted use of some of 
the most efficient of the Neuragics ; but, I am in possession of no 
facts upon this subject, as it is an unexplored field, so far as my 
knowledge extends. 

Entasia JEysteria {Mihi.) Very much the same remarks may 
be made in regard to the use of the Neuragics in Hysteria or 
Hysteric Fit, as have been made in regard to their use in Con- 
vulsio or Common Convulsion. They promise more for the obvi- 
ation of Hysterical diathesis, than for the relief of a paroxysm 
or Fit so called ; but still I am in possession of no facts upon the 
subject, that are founded on observation and experience. 

There are several species of disease belonging to the genus En- 
tasia^ which Good does not describe there ; and he describes sev- 
eral there, which belong elsewhere. I need not mention the 
former at present, since they are all milder afi^ections than the 
EntasioB that I have specified ; so that if those that I have speci- 
fied are relievable by the Neuragics, the milder ones will doubt- 
less be so too. I do not think that any Paretic or Paralytic dis- 
ease ; any Acinetic one ; any species of Synolonus (for I consider 
all Syncloni as Paretic ;) any ^Neuralgic afiection, whether true, 
spurious or Rheumatalgic ; nor any disease connected with the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum (except those which I have speci- 
fied) as at all likely to be benefited by a Neuragic power opera- 
tion or effect. 

Synclonus Chorea {Good.) Although I have just mentioned 
the several species of Synclonus as not at all likely to be bene- 
fited by any pure Neuragic ; yet a few words more seem to be 
required upon Synclonus Chorea^ about which several mistakes 
seem to have been made. In the first place this disease has been 
groundlessly assumed to be Spastic, and nearly allied to Epilepsy, 
and therefore all the remedies proper for one of these diseases, 
have been supposed to be equally proper in the other. But in 
fact, Epilepsy is truly and unequivocally a Spastic disease, and 
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Chorea is with absolute certainty purely Paretic. Certain Nea- 
ragics have an established character in Epilepsy, and hence have 
been employed in Chorea^ not only without benefit, but with pos- 
itive injury, as Protoxyd of Zinc for example. On the other 
hand, certain Oresthetics have an established character in Chorea^ 
and hence have been employed in Epilepsy, at least without any 
benefit, and some times with injury. The Protonitrate of Silver 
is one of the remedies that have been thus misapplied by being 
transferred from Chorea to Epilepsy. 

Phlogotica externa. 

I believe that the topical application of Aqueous Solutions of 
certain Styptic Keuragics to external Phlogoses is very nearly if 
not quite universal practice. Those who employ this measure 
have indeed entertained quite a diversity of opinions as to the 
manner in which it renders benefit. I have conversed with phy- 
sicians who maintained that the Aqueous Solutions of these Salts 
are Antiphlogistic, and that all Phlogoses are necessarily phlogis- 
tic, and therefore that the whole benefit resulted from Antiphlo- 
gistication. For myself I do not by any means consider all Phlo- 
goses as phlogistic, nor do I consider thesQ Salts as at all Anti- 
phlogistic. I have conversed with physicians who were well 
apprised that some Phlogoses are entonic and some atonic, but 
who considered these Lotions as Antiphlogistic and adapted only 
to entonic cases. Again I have conversed with others who recog- 
nized both entonic and atonic Phlogoses, but considered these Lo- 
tions as Stimulant, and adapted only to atonic Phlogoses. I have 
also conversed with those who considered these Lotions as opera- 
ting solely by their Styptic power, and therefore as equally 
adapted to entonic and atonic cases. All this diversity of opin- 
ion sufficiently shows that there is no unanimity among the mem- 
bers of the profession on this subject, and that, of course there is 
error some where, for the correction of which there is still room. 
My own researches have led me to the conclusion that the bene- 
ficial effects of these Salts as topical applications in the external 
Phlogoses depend, to a very considerable extent, upon their JSTeu- 
ragic power, and that so far they are equally adapted to entonic 
and atonic cases. Ko doubt however, their Styptic power mate- 
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rially assists their discutient operation. Now I do not think that 
the Styptic operation of articles of chimical-inorganic origin, is at 
all contraindicated by phlogistic diathesis, whatever may he the 
fact with the Styptic operation of articles of vegetable-organic ori- 
gin. I do not believe however that pure Tannic Acid in any 
quantity would aggravate phlogistic diathesis. But I do not come 
to this conclusion from having tried it in such cases, but from the 
observation of its effects in a great variety of other cases. 

Phyma Furunculus var. Plilegmonodes-non-maligrms, I 
have very often seen Aqueous solutions of the Protacetates of 
Lead, of Protacetate and Protosulphate of Zinc, of Chlorid of 
Ammonium, etc. applied with decided advantage in this Phlogo- 
sis. Por aught that I could discover, the Chlorid of Ammonium 
rendered as much service as the Salts previously mentioned. As 
this is not at all Styptic, it must have benefited intirely by its 
IsTeuragic power. 

Phlegmone communis and Phlegmone Bubo. Aqueous solu- 
tions of these Neuragic articles applied sufficiently early will of- 
ten completely discuss Phlegmone comTnuoiis and also Nonsy- 
philitiG Phlegmone Bubo. They will often palliate Syphilitic 
Phlegmone Bubo. If first employed later than a certain stage 
of these diseases, they usually render no service. 

Mastitis Typhodes-Phlegmonea. I mention this species, be- 
cause it is the most common at the present period, and is therefore 
that for which prescription is oftenest made. I am acquainted 
with at least three other species, to two of which (I imagine) Neu- 
ragics might be about equally well adapted. That a Neuragic 
power contributes to abate Phlegmone Phlogosis is evident from 
the effect of Natural Protocarbonate of Zinc when topically ap- 
plied in Mastitis. I have received a great deal of testimony from 
a considerable number of very judicious practitioners, to the effi- 
cacy of this Salt in this disease, applied in the form of Liniment 
or Ointment. I have also prescribed it myself, and as I thought 
with the most decided advantage. I have no knowledge that this 
article possesses any power but a ISTeuragic one. If we consider 
it as established that by topical application pure Neuragics are 
capable of abating and relieving Phlogosis, we shall be led to 
conclude that the benefit rendered by Aqueous Solutions of the 
Protacetates of Lead, the Protacetate and the Protosulphate of 
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Zinc, etc. is not all due to their Stypticity but is in part owing 
to their Neuragic power. I consider it not a little singular that 
all the physicians of my acquaintance who have been in the habit 
of applying the Natural Carbonate of Zinc in Mastitis did not, 
so far as I could ascertain, employ it in any other Phlogosis. I 
never could discover why it should not be as useful in any other 
Phlogosis, as in Mastitis. 

Acrobystitis Phlegmonea-acuta. This species is some times 
intirely cured by these agents. Such would not be the fact with 
Acrobystitis Syphilitica. For this other agents are required. 

Orchitis Typhodes-Phlegmonea. If taken in sufficient sea- 
son this disease is some times intirely* cured by these agents. 

Erythema. Erythema is a genus of diseases and not a species. 
I am acquainted with at least eight or ten species of external 
Erythema. As respects internal Erythema.^ I hajfe no knowledge 
of more than two species, and for these, I do not know that the 
JSTeuragics are ever employed ; but for several of the external spe- 
cies, I have often known them useful. Never the less it is con- 
siderably debated among physicians whether these articles can 
ever be judiciously employed in any species of Erythema. • 

Erythema vesicular e var. vulgare {Mihi.) The most common 
form of Erythema vesiculare is usually relievable by certain 
Neuragics. I have seen this accomplished by Liniments ot Nat- 
ural Carbonate of Zinc, and of Carbonate of Lead, Lotions of the 
Protacetates of Lead, and Liniments of the same, will often effect 
the same purpose. 

Erythema vesicular e {Good) var. Rhdvnum {Mihi) I have 
seen Lotions of the Protacetates of Lead with Acetate of Oxyd 
of Morphinum, and Liniments of an Aqueous Solution of these 
Acetates both of Lead and Oxyd of Morphinum with an equal 
. quantity of Olive Oil added, employed with the most decided 
benefit, in these cases. 

Erythema Causis var. humida {Mihi) If applied before 
the skin is denuded of the cuticle, I have seen the same Lo- 
tion and the same Liniment mentioned under Erythema vesi- 
culare var. Rho'inum^ highly useful in Scald ; and indeed I have 
often known it effect a cure. I believe it may be considered as 
well settled that in the Gangrenous Erythemata, the Neuragicsare 
of DO material service. 
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Phlogotica interna. 

Pneumonitis Typhodes-notha{Mihi). Pneumonitis TypKodes- 
Dysenterica. This disease which is a Dysenteric Phlogosis of 
the bronchial membrane, the constitutional Febrile affection being 
a pure Typhus nervosus, I have repeatedly seen arrested suddenly, 
just at the time the disease was fully formed, by a few full doses 
of TJniprotacetate of Lead and Papaver. I am inclined to think 
that this may be done in a large proportion of the non-malignant 
cases. If it is inquired what I reckon a full dose for an adult per- 
son of ordinary susceptibility, when only a few doses are to be 
employed, I answer a drachm. Till the patient has taken from 
two to four such doses, I would repeat them every three hours, 
and then I would stop. Perhaps some may think that the Styptic 
power of the Salt employed, renders the service. No mere Styptic, 
however, in any quantity that the patient can conveniently take, 
will accomplish the same purpose. As appears to me it is the 
Neuragic power that produces the eflFect. But I can not pretend 
to decide that the Styptic power contributes nothing. It is cer- 
tain'ly important that the Uniprotacetate of Lead should be ac- 
companied with an equally free use of Papaver. After the dis- 
ease has progressed for several days, it is in vain to think of ar- 
resting it in this manner. 

Enteritis Typhodes-notha {Mihi). Enteritis Typhodes-Pys- 
enterica. Dysenteyia TypJiodes-nervosa. Common Dysentery 
is a Phlogosis of a peculiar and specific character (the same as 
that of the bronchial membrane in Pneumonitis Typhodes-notha) 
of the lining mucous membrane of the upper and smaller intes- 
tines, the constitutional Febrile affection being ordinfirily, in our 
climate, a Typhus nervosus. This disease like Pneumonitis Ty- 
phodes-notha^ may some times be arrested suddenly, either in its, 
primary stage, or when it is just fully formed, by a few very full 
doses of the Uniprotacetate of Lead and Papaver. These agents 
require to be managed in Dysentery, just as I have specified for 
Pneumonitis Typhodes-notha. Malignant Dysentery, and Dys- 
entery that has progressed without interruption for several days, 
can not well be arrested in this manner. I am not prepared to 
decide as to the comparative value of this practice, either in Pneu- 
monitis Typhodes-notha or in Enteritis Typhodes-notha. I 
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have occasionally employed this method, but not generally. In 
the few cases in which I have employed it, I accomplished my 
purpose with it. For myself, I never saw much benefit from any 
of the Protacetates of Lead, in small and uniform doses, at regu- 
lar and short intervals, in the course and progress of Dysentery ; 
but I have often seen it irritate and aggravate the intestinal symp- 
toms, and oftener still, offend the stomach, diminishing its tone 
and greatly lessening, appetite and digestive power. 

Phthisis, {species omnes.) I have often known one or more of 
the Protacetates of Lead used with considerable freedom, in con- 
junction with Papaver for the diminution and restraint of profuse 
pyoblennorrhoi'c excretion from the lungs, and with success. The 
Disulphate of Oxyd of Quininum will greatly assist in producing 
this effett. In this case I doubt not that the Styptic operation of 
the Salt of Lead contributes greatly to the remedial effect pro- 
duced ; but I feel confident that it is not wholly due to this, as I 
have received ample testimony of the same effect's being pro- 
duced by Protocarbonate of Lead, without any auxiliary at all ; 
and this Salt is not Styj)tic at all. Now if a ISTeuragic alone will 
produce this effect, and if the Protacetates of Lead are Neuragic, 
these tacts afford good ground for concluding that when this effect 
is occasioned by one of the Protacetates, it must be the effect both 
of its Neuragic, and of its Styptic powers. 

JSmnorrhagia. {sjpeciesetvarietates omnes) The Protacetates 
of Lead possess considerable power for the relief of Hemorrhage, 
which is commonly supposed to depend intirely upon their Styp- 
tic operation. This, I am satisfied, is an error, and I doubt not 
that, in certain cases, the Neuragic operation of these Salts con- 
tributes as much to the benefit rendered, as the Styptic operation. 
I once supposed that these Salts were adapted only to relieve 
mere and pure atonic Hemorrhage; but I now know that their 
application is by no means so limited. They are as effectual for 
pure irritative Hemorrhage as for pure atonic Hemorrhage, and 
of course, for Hemorrhage with atony and irritation conjoined. 
Now I think that they relieve irritation by their Neuragic power 
exclusively. I think also that they arc not only admissible, but 
useful in entonic Hemorrhage. In such cases, I doubt whether 
Stypticity is of any service. I think that all must be accomplished 
by a Neuragic operation. In all cases except those which are the 
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most purely and the most exquisitely atonic, I doubt not i\\?a ine 
Neuragic operation benefits as much as the Styptic one. 

Diarrho&a vulgaris {Mihi.) The employment of certain Neu- 
ragics in obstinate cases of this disease is common and favorite 
practice, with many physicians. I have tried it very often, and 
some times not without more or less beneficial effects ; but still 
I am convinced that the utility of the articles commonly employed 
have been very much overrated. The Protacetates of Lead, the 
Protacetate and Protosulphate of Zinc, the Biprotosulphate of 
Alumina and Potassa, etc. are sj^ecimens of the articles usually 
selected. These are all Styptic as well as Neuragic, and their 
Styptic power always takes all the credit of the benefit which 
they render. I have been long satisfied however, that it is much 
more due to their Neuragic than to their Styptic operatioi?. Per- 
haps their Styptic operation may contribute more than I suppose ; 
but pure Styptics, however intense, do very little good in such 
cases. All of the articles, which I have here enumerated, if used 
to any considerable extent, certainly exhaust more than is desira- 
ble, and very often produce a good deal of irritation. Upon the 
whole, I do not like the practice, and think that better may always 
be employed. 

Blennorrhea nasalis^ Blennorrhoea faucialis^ Blennorrhcea 
hronchialis^ Blennorrhcea intestinalis, Blennorrhcea vesicalis, 
■ Blennorrhcea vaginalis, Blennorrhwa urethralis. These mucous 
fluxes though so precisely like each other, are widely separated in 
the works on nosology, and are called by widely different names. 
They occur in an acute and irritative form (the latter mistaken by 
Good for an entonic or phlogistic one) and in a chronic and irrita- 
tive one. The first is usually called Coryza ; the second I have never 
heard a name for ; the third is' one of three or four quite different 
diseases, that it is now the fashion to call Bronchitis, though it is no 
more a Phlogoticum than an old case of Leucorrhoea ; though there 
are several other diseases, that this name would be much more 
appropriate for, as Pneumonitis Typhodes-notha, and Pneu- 
monitis Typhodes-Erythematica, both of which are different 
specific Phlogoses intirely confined to the bronchial membrane, 
and therefore true Bronchitides ; the fourth is commonly called 
JDiarrhma mucosa; the fifth is called Catarrh of the bladder ; 
the sixth is called Leucorrhoea or Fluor albus; while the seventh 
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IS called Gleet, and several other equally whimsical names. All 
of these diseases are often treated very successfully with the Styp- 
tic Nenragics and the Styptic power takes all the credit. But I 
have good reason to conclude that the Neuragic power accom- 
plishes as much if not more than the Styptic one. 

Ptyalismus acutus var. idiopathicus. I have known Idiopa- 
thic Acute Ptyalism treated by various Neuragics, and some 
times with success. I have known the Protacetates of Lead, the 
Protacetate and Protosulphate of Zinc, the Bisulphate of Alumina 
and Potassa, the Protoxyd and Protocarbonate of Zinc, the Tetra- 
ciprotonitrate of Bismuth, etc. all employed. The therapeutic 
effect of the first four is commonly ascribed to their Styptic opera- 
tion, the effects of the last three are usually ascribed to a specific 
operation, or some times to an Alterative one, when they are as- 
cribed to any operation whatever. According to my observations 
the Protoxyd and the Protocarbonate of Zinc are more effectual 
than any of the list that I have mentioned; but none of them are 
as effectual as Papaver. 

Paruria Diabetes (Mihi.) Yarious Neuragics have been re- 
commended in this disease ; but as far as I have knowledge, their 
employment has not been attended with very encouraging success. 
A single one that has been highly recommended, I do not think 
has been sufficiently tried to determine its character. I intend 
the Disulphohydrite of Protosulphid of Ammonium. This should 
unquestionably be farther investigated before its use is relin- 
quished. 



PKOEM TO THE CLASS NAECOTICA. 

There is a Greek noun-substantive equivalent in signification to 
the Latin stupor, which implies in English numbness, stiffness, 
torpor, but much more especially the first, viz. such a state as is 
produced by electric fishes. From this noun-substantive various 
other words are derived, and among these, a verb equivalent to 
the Latin stupefacio, and the English to benumb, to stiffen, to 
render torpid. The sensation produced by a blow or pressure 
94 
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upon a nerve, which is commonlj called sleep, when felt in a limb, 
will illustrate the meaning of the Greek noun-substantive to 
which I refer, and also the Latin stupor^ as well as the sensation 
occasioned by the electric fishes. From this Greek noun-substan- 
tive comes the attribute, which is used as the name of this class, 
and the noun-substantive which is the name of its operation and 
effects.* The term Narcotic then is ancient,* but by no means 
either definite or appropriate, as will be perceived by the defini- 
tion. The Narcotics, strictly speaking, can not be said to benumb 
i. e. to produce a sensation like that occasioned by a blow or pres- 
sure on a nerve, which, when in a limb, we commonly call sleep, 
nor do they even stifien in the sense intended by the etymological 
import of the term. Possibly there may be true torpor in ulti- 
mate Narcosis, but this is not a medicinal grade of operation, and 
medicines are not to be classified by non-medicinal operations. 
Although I consider the term Neuragic as not a very appropriate 
name of the class to which it is applied, yet it is decidedly prefer- 
able to the term Narcotic for this class ; and yet the medical pro- 
fession perfectly acquiesce in the term Narcotic, making no ob- 
jection whatever to it. I mention this by way of extenuation of 
what inappropriateness there may be in my terms Neuragic and 
Adenagic. The etymological signification of the term Narcotic 
no more constitutes a definition of this class of remedies, than the 
etymological significations of the terms Phlogosis or Inflammation 
constitute a definition of all the species and varieties of the topi- 
cal afiection bearing these names ; or the etymological significa- 
tions of Pyrexia or Febris constitute a definition of all the species 
and varieties of constitutional affection bearing these names ; and 
yet we perpetually find medical authors and practitioners making 
the mistake in question. It is a matter of course that the defini- 
tion of the class must be contained in the proem, even though it 
has been previously given in the synopsis of the classification. 

Definition. Narcotics are articles which in the first degree of 
tJieir operation, directly allay morbid irritability and irritation, 
and irritative actions generally, morbid sensibility and sensation, 
morbid mobility, restlesFness, jactitation and wakefulness, when 
they are connected with a non-phlogistic or a positively atonic 

* I shall attempt no more Greek etymologies, either of the names of the classes, or 
of the names of individual articles, for reasons that will be obvious to the reader. 
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condition of the system ; in the second degree of their operation^ 
they directly relieve pain ; in the third degree of their ojpera- 
tion^ they directly produce more or less somnolency, or even pos- 
itive sleep ; in the fourth degree of their operation^ they pro- 
duce vertigo, headache, faintness, dimness of sight, the sensation 
of a cloud before the eyes, or some imperfection of vision, either 
with considerable dilatation, or great contraction, or an immova- 
bly fixed, but otherwise natural state of the pupils, nausea and 
retching, with epigastric uneasiness, especially when the head is 
raised, or otherwise much moved, accompanied with small and 
irregular pulse, cold extremities, cold, clamy and slippery sweats, 
delirium, convulsions, either clonic, tonic or of some other sort, suc- 
ceded by coma, and some times death ; and when the Narcotic 
has no other medicinal power conjoined, without any other accom- 
panying operations. 

The term ITarcosis denotes the operative effects of a Narcotic. 

The first degree of a Narcotic operation I shall hereafter call 
Antirritant; the second degree I shall call Anodyne ; the third 
degree I shall call Soporific or Hypnotic ; and the fourth degree 
I shall call Ultimate-Narcotic. In moderate doses and quanti- 
ties, in relation to the subject and the case, only the Antirritant 
grade of the operation of a Narcotic will be produced. In larger 
doses and quantities in relation to the subject and the case, the 
Anodyne grade of the opei^ation will take place. In larger doses 
and quantities still, in relation to the subject and the case, the 
Hypnotic or Soporific grade of the operation will result. But 
though the property ot directly producing sleep belongs to this 
class alone, yet not more than five or six of their number, or some 
where there about, are ordinarily used for this purpose, or are in 
fact capable of answering this intention to any considerable de- 
gree, and with any material certainty ; and even one of these 
very far surpasses all the rest, and is more employed for this pur- 
pose than the whole besides. The power of directly diminishing, 
to a greater or less extent, both morbid irritability and irritation, 
morbid sensibility and sensation, together with irritative activity, 
restlessness and jactitation, when these conditions are connected 
with a non-phlogistic, or a positively atonic diathesis, belongs only 
to the narcotics, in any thing like an eminent degree. The Anti- 
phlogistics are Antiritrant only in phlogistic or entonic diathesis. 
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The Leantics are only very slightly Antirritant, too slightly to be 
mentioned in competition with the Narcotics. The Neuragics are 
comparatively slow and gradual in their Antirritant operation, 
and it is of a very different quality when produced, being adapted 
only to a very different set of cases. The Euphrenics and Antis- 
bestics are only indirectly Antirritant, which is also true of the 
Tonics. The last are very slow and gradual in the production of 
Antirritant effects. Even the Oresthetics by their strong and 
peculiar impression, some times obviate morbid irritability ; but 
they can not very properly be reckoned even as indirect Antirri- 
tants, since their normal operation is to obviate torpor and insuscep- 
tibility. But the Narcotics are peculiarly valuable for this power, 
though much more especially Papaver. 

All the Narcotics, when freely used, almost if not quite always 
diminish morbid frequency of the pulse, when connected with a 
non-phlogistic or positively atonic diathesis, and they produce 
this effect directly. Unlike the Antisbestics and Tonics, which 
operate only indirectly in this way, the Narcotics often reduce the 
frequency of the pulse much below the natural standard. It al- 
ways appeared to me that this effect is a part of their Antirri- 
tant operation. I have often met with physicians who supposed 
that this peculiar power belonged to Digitalis and to no other 
Narcotic ; but such is certainly not the fact. I do not know that 
Digitalis diminishes the frequency of the pulse any more promi- 
nently than Papaver, but it renders it irregular, i. e. unequal 
and intermittent. Under an extreme ultimate degree ot its opera- 
tion, almost any Narcotic may do this, but it is produced by Dig- 
italis in the medicinal grades of its effects. 

The Narcotics are the only direct Anodynes and Hypnotics or 
Soporifics. All the different and distinct subordinate parts of a 
Narcotic operation that are ever produced by any agents belong- 
ing to this class, are 1. Antirritant, already explained, one of the 
effects of most Narcotics. 2. Anodyne, already explained, pro- 
duced by most Narcotics. 3. Coprostatic, that is directly dimin- 
ishing the peristaltic action of the intestines, produced by Papa- 
ver only. 4. Ecbleseostatic, that is directly diminishing-parturient 
contractions of the uterus, produced by Papaver alone. 5. Cys- 
teostatic, that is, occasioning vesical retention of urine, produced 
the most prominently by Papaver, but also in a less degree by 
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Atropa lethalis, most of the species of Datura, etc. 6. Eccris- 
eostatic, that is directly diminishing most of the secretions, pro- 
duced more eminently by Papaver, but also in a less degree by 
Atropa lethalis, most of the species of Datura, etc. 7. Antaphro- 
disiac, that is directly diminishing venei^eal appetite and power, 
produced by Papaver perhaps alone. 8. Cnestic, that is, causing 
great itching of the skin, produced by Papaver. 9. Hypnotic or 
Soporific, already explained, produced in a greater or less degree 
by all, but far more eminently by Papaver. 10. Ultimatc-Nar-' 
cotic, already explained, and produced, in all probability, by 
every article of the class. If the Strychni and certain other arti- 
cles of more or less analogous operation, are reckoned as Narco- 
tics, then an Erethistic operation must be considered as a subor- 
dinate part of a JSTarcotic one, and these agents must be specified 
as ISTarcotic, though destitute of any divect Antirritant, Anodyne 
and Hypnotic or Soporific powers, which appears to me to be tan- 
tamount to denying them any ISTarcotic power, which I deem correct. 

The term Enterostatic is some times correctly used as synony- 
mous with Coprostatic. Hysterostatic is some times used as sy- 
nonymous with Ecbleseostatic, and perhaps with propriety. Uros- 
tatic is some times used as synonymous with Cysteostatic, as I 
think incorrectly. The former denotes a suspension of renal se- 
cretion, while the latter implies a vesical retention of urine. 

It is a great error to suppose every agent that is capable of pro- 
ducing cerebral stupor, anaesthesia or coma, is a Narcotic. 

Single full and rather too large doses of the Narcotics, after 
about twelve hours, more or less according to circumstances, pro- 
duce a temporary prostration, manifested by a good deal of lan- 
guor and lassitude, with vertigo and nausea from an erect position, 
and much more from motion. This state does not generally con- 
tinue more than twenty-four hours, some times not more than 
twelve hours, and if the afiection is slight, not more than six ; 
and it is produced in a more eminent degree by Papaver than by 
any other Narcotic in common use. This state or condition ap- 
pears to have contributed towards giving John Brown the first 
notion of what he calls indirect debility, produced by excess of 
Stimulus. Indeed I think he derived the very first idea of such 
a sort of debility from this particular operation of Papaver, of 
which I am now treating ; but it is not debility, nor is it produced 
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by Stimulus in any legitimate sense of this term. It is mere pros- 
tration, a regular operation of a Narcotic managed in a certain 
injudicious manner, and some thing quite difierent from debility. 
That Brown's supposed indirect debility of Papaver has no sort 
of connexion with what I call Antisbesis, the only true, proper 
and legitimate Stimulation, may be proved by the fact that the 
same state may be just as readily produced by a Narcotic intirely 
destitute of a particle of Antisbestic power. I have seen the ef- 
fect in question produced in an intense degree, by a single full 
and large dose of Extract of Conium maculatum, taken to test its 
quality. I have likewise seen the effect in question produced by 
just such a dose of Hyoscyamus niger, taken for the same pur- 
pose. Now I have employed both of these articles often enough 
and long enough to know that they are utterly destitute of any degree 
of Antisbestic power, even the slightest. I have seen the effect 
in question produced by single excessive doses of Gelseminum 
nitidum and of Amianthium Muscitoxicum ; and I have em- 
ployed both these articles often enough and long enough to know- 
that they are utterly destitute of even the most trifling degree of 
Antisbestic or true Stimulant power. 

After Brown adopted the opinion that I am now considering, 
he applied the appellation indirect debility to certain cases of gen- 
uine exhaustion, which he fancied were produced in an analogous 
manner. In relation however to those cases of true exhaustion, 
to which Brown applied this phrase, indirect debility, I have else 
where fully considered them, and expressed my fullest conviction 
that their distinction as indirect debility, is intirely destitute of 
all good foundation, and that in all cases, such a distinction is 
a distinction without a difference, a distinction of no practical 
value, either in therapeutics or pathology, as we should expect all 
distinctions to be that have no good foundation. 

In inordinately large doses and quantities, much larger than 
the exigencies of the case require, a greater or less number of the 
effects, W'hich transcend the medicinal grade, and which I call ul- 
timate-Narcotic, may occur. These consist of a greater or less 
degree of disturbance of the functions of the brain and spinal 
cord, and of the several sets of nerves respectively. It should 
always be remembered that the aggregate of symptoms, which 
constitutes Ultimate-Narcosis is specifically distinct from all other 
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disturbances of function in the brain, spinal-cord and nerves gen- 
erally, and is sufficiently diverse to be always discriminated with 
facility ; though not withstanding this, I think they are frequently 
confounded by authors and practitioners of medicine. Dimness 
ot sight or disturbance of vision of some sort, is a symptom of 
Ultimate-Karcosis, and one to which I think an undue degree of 
importance has been attached. The manner in which the Nar- 
cotics produce dimness of sight, without any disturbance of the 
intellectual operations, and certainly none of the power of voli- 
tion, can not be even plausibly conjectured. We can only say 
that this class of agents disturbs the function of the optic nerves, 
or of the nervous tract from which this nerve of special sensation 
takes its origin, before it disturbs the functions of any other part 
within the cranium. The fact that dimness of sight takes place 
equally when the pupil is immovably fixed in its natural 8tate,.as well 
as when it is extremely dilated or extremely contracted, is an in- 
teresting one towards a true appreciation of the nature and char- 
acter of the symptom. It would seem that the pupil becomes 
fixed in just the condition that it happened to be in when the 
Narcotic produced its fullest effect, and that the dilatation, con- 
traction, etc. must have been due to some other agency previously 
exerted. This fact explains why there is so much discrepancy of 
testimony among physicians as to the particular condition of the 
pupils produced by individual Narcotics. One gentleman has 
told me that Digitalis always produces dilatation of the pupils, an 
other that it always produces contraction ; one gentleman has told 
me that Papaver always produces contraction of the pupils, an 
other that it always produces dilatation. Now I have as often seen 
one of these states as the other, produced (as is commonly said) 
by both of these agents ; and I have much oftener seen a natural 
state under the free use of each of them. I do not doubt howev- 
er, that a few Narcotics uniformly produce dilatation of the pu- 
pils, as Atropa lethalis, the several species of Datura, and a few 
others ; but as appears to me, the great body of them when pushed 
to a considerable extent, merely fix the pupils for a certain time, 
in the state in which they happened to be, when the patient be- 
came intensely affected by the Narcotic. 

But that amount of a Narcotic which may be only Antirritant 
in a given subject or case, may be Anodyne or Soporific, or even 
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Ultimate-lSrarcotic in another subject or case. It is by far too of- 
ten the case that practitioners of medicine have a kind of medium 
dose, or at least a certain limited range as respects doses and quan- 
tities, from which they rarely deviate, and which is much too 
small for any quite insusceptible subject, or any case in which the 
system is powerfully occupied by the disease ; but which may ac- 
tually be too large for very susceptible subjects, or for cases of lit- 
tle intensity. From these circumstances, the proportion of cases 
that is benefited by the use of Narcotics under the charge of such 
a physician, is small, and both patients and physician become 
skeptical of their utility in any case, and finally their employment 
is wholly neglected, and in fact a strong prejudice against them is 
contracted. I have met with many a physician in this state who 
thought it would be well if the whole of the class were expunged 
from the materia medica. But this is not the only class of medi- 
cines in regard to which I have met with such opinions. 

A greater or less number of the aggregate of symptoms making- 
up what I call Ultimate-Narcosis, in reality constitutes one of the 
varieties of prostration (not exhaustion) and may be produced to 
a considerable extent, not only by Narcotics, but by Nausiatics ; 
by the ingestion of certain Fish ; by the accession of certain ma- 
lignant diseases ; and doubtless by various other means. When 
these particular symptoms of prostration take place in an exquis- 
ite degree without having been preceded by powerful Nausea, but 
as the consequence of the ingestion of a comparatively large 
quantity of an agent possessing a greater or less degree of direct 
Antirritant, Anodyne and Soporific power, we may then know 
that they are the effects of a Narcotic operation. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that the production of the effects in question 
does not argue a Narcotic power, unless they take place without 
being preceded by powerful Nausea, and unless the agent is capa- 
ble in smaller quantities, of producing a greater or less degree of 
direct Antirritant, Anodyne and Soporific effects. When these 
particular symptoms of prostration take-place in an exquisite de- 
gree, as an immediate sequel of powerful Nausea, produced by 
Sea-sickness, or Sick-headache so called, or the ingestion of any 
mere emetic agent, there can of course be no ground for ascribing 
them to any Narcotic operation. As I have already hinted, the 
same aggregate of symptoms is described by writers on the com- 
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plaints and maladies of inter-tropical climates, as being produced bj- 
the ingestion of certain Fish, found in the waters of such regions, 
and popularly said to be poisonous. Whether or not, in such cases, 
the Fish eaten first produces powerful Nausea, and the aggregate 
of symptoms under consideration is occasioned by the Nausea, I 
am unable to say, never, as I suppose, having seen exactly such 
cases as the writers in question would seem to describe. I imag- 
ine that few will be inclined to maintain that the Fish whose in- 
gestion causes these symptoms of prostraticn, possess any ISTarcotic 
power. When these particular symptoms of prostration take place 
in an exquisite degree, without the ingestion of any thing what- 
ever; without being preceded by powerful Nausea; and espe- 
cially during the prevalence of a malignant epidemic, we may 
consider them as indicating an attack of such epidemic. At all 
events, under such circumstances, we can not possibly consider 
them as Narcotic effects. But the production of a greater or less 
degree of this sort of prostration, may never the less, be some 
times used as a test of the Narcotic power of an agent, if we care- 
fully observe whether the article previously produces any degree 
of the first three grades of a Narcotic operation ; and if we find 
that what appears to be Ultimate-Narcosis takes place without any 
Nausea^ or at least without any material degree of it. 

The aggregate of symptoms which I am in the habit of desig- 
nating by the phrase Ultimate-Narcosis, is probably never of any 
remedial utility, any more than the ptyalism of the Mercurials ; 
and it may very often be counteracted and prevented b}'^ Erethis- 
tics, Euphrenics, Oresthetics, Antisbestics, etc. without a particle 
of diminution of the real and true medicinal effects of the Nar- 
cotic, It is very often the fact that such a quantity of a given 
Narcotic may be necessary to obviate the symptoms of a particu- 
lar disease, as would produce a troublesome degree of Ultimate- 
Narcosis, without some counteracting agent along with it. Now 
it is practically important to be known that this Ultimate Narco- 
sis may generally, if not always, be perfectly counteracted, with- 
out at all diminishing the remedial influence of the Narcotic em- 
ployed. This fact, for it is a fact, as I well know from repeated 
trials and experience, abundantly exposes the fallacy of Dr. 
Paris's notions of the remedial incompatibility of those articles 
which I call Erethistics, Euphrenics, Oresthetics, Antisbestics, 
95 
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etc. especially with Digitalis, but also with most if not all other 
Narcotics. In truth, I believe it is pretty well known that Alcohol 
is often capable of counteracting, to a very considerable extent, 
the Ultimate-Narcotic eifects of Papaver ; and vice versa, Papa- 
ver is often capable of counteracting, to an equal extent, the Ulti- 
mate-Narcotic effects of Alcohol. Now both Papaver and Alco- 
hol are both Erethistic, certainly Euphrenic, Antisbestic and 
Diaphoretic ; and Alcohol but not Papaver, is Oresthelic. When 
I say that Alcohol counteracts the Ultimate-Narcotic effects of 
Papaver, and that Papaver counteracts the Ultimate-Narcotic ef- 
fects of Alcohol, let no one make so great a mistake as to suppose 
that one of these articles, by its primary Narcotic operation, coun- 
teracts the primary Narcotic operation of the other ; that one of 
these articles by its Erethistic, Euphrenic or Antisbestic operation, 
counteracts the Erethistic, Euphrenic or Antisbestic operation of 
the other. Ou the contrary, each of these several operations as 
produced by different articles, instead of counteracting, actually 
coincide with and promote each other. Hence the simple and 
pure Narcotics actually assist each other's operations. But Ereth- 
istic, Euphrenic, Oresthetic and Antisbestic operations, as I have 
already said, efficiently counteract an Ultimate-Narcotic opera- 
tion. If the Ultimate-Narcotic operation of Papaver is to be pre- 
vented or counteracted by Alcohol, the Alcohol must be so man- 
aged as to produce only its Erethistic, Euphrenic, Oresthetic and 
Antisbestic effects ; or if the Ultimate-Narcotic operation of Al- 
cohol is to be prevented or counteracted by Papaver, the Papaver 
must be so managed as to produce only its Erethistic, Euphrenic 
and Antisbestic effects. When Alcohol is given in such a man- 
ner as to produce no other effects than Ultimate-Narcosis, it will 
not prevent nor counteract the Ultimate-Narcosis of Papaver ; and 
in like manner, when Papaver is so managed as only to produce 
Ultimate-Narcosis, it will not prevent nor counteract the Ultimate- 
Narcosis of Alcohol. Similar stages of the operation of different 
pure Narcotics will not counteract each other, but they will coin- 
cide with and enhance each other's effects; and the same is doubt- 
less true of the several stages of the operation of other powers, as 
produced by different individual agents. 

I have elsewhere inculcated that Stimulant (i. e. Erethistic, 
Euphrenic, Oresthetic and Antisbestic) effects are not at all incom- 
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patible with true and proper Sedative effects as produced by the 
Narcotics. How often do we witness each of the above mentioned 
four effects in conjunction with the most decided Antirritant and 
Anodyne effects. Erethistic effects and certain grades of Eu- 
phrenic effect, may indeed be incompatible with positive Hyp- 
notic or Soporific effects ; but certain other grades of Eupbrenic 
effect certainly are not so. How the dogma, that true Stimula- 
tion and true Sedation were necessarily incompatible, ever ob- 
tained credence and prevalence, was always mysterious to me. It 
has been alleged that Ultimate-Narcosis is capable of counterac- 
tion (and I suppose of prevention also) by those articles only 
which "increase action," as the established phrase is. But what 
is meant by increased action ? If by this phrase is intended in- 
creased strength of action, the allegation is not true, since there 
are some articles which increase strength of action that will not 
relieve Ultimate-Narcosis, as for example the Tonics. On the 
other hand, the Oresthetics, the Euphrenics and the Erethistics 
when pure, have no power of increasing strength of action, and 
yet they are more effectual than Antisbestics, whose sole opera- 
tion is to increase strength of action, for the prevention and obvi- 
ation of Ultimate-Narcosis. The phrase "increased action" however 
is very loosely applied, not only to increased strength of action in 
the sanguiferous system ; but also to increased frequency of pulse 
with great weakness ; to increased activity, as in the secernents, 
in such cases as Diabetes, Blennorrhosa vaginalis or Leucorrhoea ; 
to increased voluntary muscular activity, as under the Erethism 
of the exhilarant grade of the operation of a Euphrenic ; to men- 
tal exhilaration as produced by the Euphrenics ; to increased sus- 
ceptibility, topical irritation and rubefaction, as produced by the 
Oresthetics ; to Spasm or Convulsion of all sorts ; and various 
other symptoms and conditions. 

The most free Diaphoresis produced by simple and mild means 
does not appear to relieve Ultimate-Narcosis in any degree ; but 
violent exercise producing violent sweating has done it ; though, 
in all probability, the exercise was far more efficient for the pur- 
pose than the sweating. The continuous application of cold water 
to the head is very effectual for the relief of Ultimate-Narcosis, 
at least in many cases ; but cold water thus employed does not 
produce " increased action" in any sense within my knowledge. 
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Violent processes making a strong impression, or giving apowerful 
shock to the system will often prevent, and as often obviate at 
once a high degree of Ultimate-Narcosis, though the processes 
themselves, independent of their violence, may be very ill adapt- 
ed to the purpose. But such violent processes, it will at once be 
obvious, can not possibly be employed without great inconveni- 
ence, and usually great hazard, in the ordinary cases in which it 
is desirable to prevent or obviate a greater or less degree of Ulti- 
mate-Narcosis ; but I can not now call to mind any case, in which 
we may not, with propriety and safety use Erethistics, Euphren- 
ics, Oresthetics and Antisbestics. 

The term Intoxication or Inebriation, was undoubtedly first ap- 
plied, and long exclusively confined to the Ultimate effects, or 
more correctly to certain ultimate efiiects of Yinous liquors, taken 
in comparatively large quantity within a short time. In process 
of time, and after the discovery of distillation, the application of 
these terms was extended to the ultimate effects, or to certain ul- 
timate effects, of Alcoholic liquors taken also in a comparatively 
large quantity, within a given time. This is still the only popu- 
lar application of the term Intoxication and Inebriation, and in 
my opinion should continue to be so, because 1. The quality of 
these ijltimate effects of Yinous, and Alcoholic liquors is materi- 
ally and essentially different and distinct from any analogous ulti- 
mate efforts of any simple and pure Euphrenic, or any Euphrenic- 
Narcotic. 2. The sequels of a frequent repetition of the produc- 
tion of the ultimate effects of Yinous and Alcoholic liquors are 
morbid, and equally different and distinct from the sequels of the 
frequent repetition of the production of the ultimate effects of any 
simple and pure Euphrenics, or any Euphrenic-Narcotics. 3. 
The ultimate effects in question of Yinous or Alcoholic liquors, 
are not only morbid, but are incapable of being employed for any 
useful purpose either in medicine proper or in surgery. It is true, 
there are material differences in the quality of the ultimate 
effects of Wine and Alcohol, not only while they are pending, 
but also in the sequels, which they respectively produce ; but as 
the terms Intoxication and Inebriation have long been popularly 
applied to both, and to nothing else ; and as neither is of any util- 
ity in medicine or surgery ; and as both are morbific, though the 
sequels of a frequent repetition of the ultimate effects of Alcohol 
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are much more so than those of Wine ; it appears to me to be 
proper that the two should continue to be classed together as In- 
toxication or Inebriation, but that it would be highly inexpedient 
to associate with them, under the same denominations, the ultimate 
effects of the other simple and pure Euphrenics, and of the Eu- 
phrenic-Narcotics. For example, what man of any true discrim- 
ination or sound judgement, would ever think of associating the 
ultimate eflPects of Protoxyd of Nitrogen with those of Wine or 
Alcohol ? I think, therefore, that it would convey erroneous 
ideas, would give rise to groundless and injurious prejudices 
against other articles, and therefore would be highly improper to 
apply the terms Intoxication and Inebriation to the ultimate effects 
of any other agent than Vinous and Alcoholic liquors. 

The term Intoxication is now however constantly applied to 
every article that will stupify, as the popular language is. The 
primary signification of stupify is to benumb, and thence, to sus- 
pend any function by benumbing. At present it is not commonly 
used in application to the suspension of any functions, except those 
of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. In the sense of stupefiers 
in English, all the Narcotics that are suflBciently active to be ca- 
pable ot producing Ultimate-Narcosis, and all the Euphrenics that 
are sufficiently active to be capable of producing Ultimate-Euphra- 
sy, are Intoxicating agents ; and in all probability too, all the 
Erethistics. Every article that is considered capable of stupify- 
ing Fish, when thrown into the water which they inhabit, is al- 
ways said therefore by all writers to be Intoxicating; and very 
many articles produce this effect which are neither Narcotic nor 
Eujihrenic. If stupefaction, produced by an agent taken into the 
stomach, constitutes Intoxication, I can not discover why stupe- 
faction produced by disease should not liicewise constitute Intoxi- 
cation. The conditions popularly called stupefaction, as produced 
bv disease, are identically the same as those so called that are 
produced by medicinal agents. If the condition is the same, it is 
obvious that it should be called by the same name. Upon this 
plan, people are intoxicated by Catalepsy, Hysteria, Lethargy, 
Acinesia, Paralysis, and indeed, a large portion of all the diseases 
which destroy life, produce Intoxication near their termination 
in death. Upon this plan, at least nine tenths, and probably 
nineteen-twentieths of all persons die Intoxicated. The term In- 
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toxicating is constantly applied to every article that-will exhilarate 
in any degree, whether it is capable of stupefying (in the English 
sense of this term) in any degi;ee or not. This acceptation of the 
term extends its application to all the Euphrenics that are not suf- 
ficiently active to be capable of producing any degree of Ulti- 
mate-Euphrasy, 

A British gentleman of the name of Morewood has written a 
large octavo upon Inebriants, by which he means Intoxicants (for 
the two words are synonymous in English) in which he extends 
the application of the term far beyond the Narcotics and the Eu- 
phrenics. In fact, I never could discover where he limits its ap- 
plication. As well as I can judge he aj)plies the term to every 
thing which any body takes statedly, regularly and habitually, 
except food. He gives no definition of the term inebriant or in- 
toxicant; nor do I think that a definition is possible, with the lat- 
itude in which he applies the term. I once attempted to make a 
definition of Intoxication that should be wholly founded upon 
Intoxication as produced by Yinous and Alcoholic liquors. It was 
as follows. 

Intoxication is made-up of extraordinary exhilaration, gradually 
increasing so as to be beyond the control of the will of the sub- 
ject, with imperfect articulation, and inability to regulate volun- 
tary motion generally, which finally passes into suspension of the 
functions of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. 

It is to be remarked that so much of a truly Intoxicating agent 
may be taken at once, as to produce the suspension of the func- 
tions of the hemispheres of the cerebrum very speedily, without 
being preceded by any thing more than a slight and transient de- 
gree of the extraordinary exhilaration. This definition is imper- 
fect in as much as it does not specify the peculiar quality of the 
exhilaration or of the suspension of the fimctions of the hemis- 
pheres of the cerebrum, which are undoubtedlj^ difi'erent as pro- 
duced by Yinous and Alcoholic liquors, from the analogous grades 
of the operation of other Euphrenics, as is abundantly proved by 
the difference of the sequels. The imperfect articulation, and the 
inability to regulate voluntary motion generally (as is said) distin- 
guishes the effects of Yinous and Alcoholic liquors from the ef- 
fects of the pure and simple Euphrenics, and also from the effects 
of all other Euphrenic-Narcotics. But if it does not, the sequels 
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of Yinous and Alcoholic Intoxication (the only true and proper 
Intoxication, in my opinion at least) ought to be brought into the 
definition, since nothing else which has erroneously been called 
Intoxication ever has any such morbid sequels. I repeat that I do 
not think that any thing ought to be called Intoxicating, except 
the ultimate efi*ects of comparatively large quantities of Yinous 
and Alcoholic liquors taken within a short time, because nothing 
produces any thing like such sequels, etc. This is undoubtedly 
the popular application of the terms Inebriation and Intoxication, 
and as I think the only legitimate use of them. 

It should not be concealed, however, that the terms are frequent- 
ly used in various other senses. The terms Intoxication and Stim- 
ulation are constantly used, by very many persons, as if they were 
perfectly synonymous. The terms Intoxicating and exhilarating 
are constantly used by many persons as if they were perfectly sy- 
nonymous. The term Intoxication is constantly applied to the 
effects of the Erethistics. The terms Intoxicating and Narcotic 
are constantly used by very many persons as if they were perfectly 
synonymous. Else where I consider and discuss the employment 
of these terms in the sense of Narcosis, and the employment of 
the terms Inebriantia and Intoxicantia in the sense of Narcotica. 
The term Intoxication is frequently applied to the effects of the 
Narcotics, Erethistics, Euj)hrenics, Oresthetics, and Antisbestics, 
the whole being considered as one class by many authors and 
practitioners, as for example by John Murray, and his disciples 
and followers. It will at once be obvious, that terms thus loosely 
employed are no better than blanks, and in many instances not 
as good. 

It has been supposed that all Narcotics are peculiarly liable to 
disturb " the relation between the respiratory and circulating func- 
tions ;" but as appears to me incorrectly. I do not think there is 
any very precise and uniform relation between the frequency of 
respiration and the frequency of the cardiac and arterial contrac- 
tions, in different individuals, or in the same individual at differ- 
ent times and periods. It is true that more or less pulmonary 
dilatation and contraction is necessary, both for the circulation of 
the blood, and for its arterialization ; but fuller and more protrac- 
ted and of course less frequent dilatations or expansions of the 
lung's will answer the purpose of less full, less protracted and more 
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frequent dilatations or expansions, and vice versa. But tlie fre- 
quency of cardiac and arterial contractions do not always indicate 
the frequency with which the whole mass of the blood goes the 
round of the circulation, and therefore the range of the variation 
in the relative frequency of respiration and cardiac and arterial 
contraction, may obviously be considerable, without any disturb- 
ance of either function. It is not the fact however, that all Nar- 
cotics are capable of being made to exert a torpifying influence 
upon the motive powers of the respiratory apparatus ; and when 
they are capable of being made to do this, it is not by any means 
the fact that they always do it, in all doses, at all periods of repe- 
tition, in all quantities in the twenty-four hours, in all circumstan- 
ces, and under all modes of management. I believe it may be 
considered as an established fact that only those Narcotics which 
act more especially upon the nerves of expression, and which 
destroy life by suspending their function, ever exert any direct tor- 
pifying influence upon the respiratory apparatus, or even render 
respiration slower or less deep. 

It is supposed by many that the Narcotics are necessarily con- 
traindicated whenever there is any lesion of the functions of the 
brain, employing this term in its widest acceptation, viz. in the 
sense of the whole of the contents of the cranium. I have very 
often heard this opinion advanced, and that too by men of dis- 
tinction in the profession, but never the less, I esteem it a great 
error. There may undoubtedly be morbid irritability and irrita- 
tion, morbid sensibility and sensation, and even pain in the brain, 
and if so, why not relieve these conditions by certain Narcotics, 
the most effectual remedies in the whole materia medica, for the 
accomplishment of such a purpose ? Certainly there is very often 
morbid wakefulness, which undoubtedly has its seat in the hemis- 
pheres of the cerebrum. If so, why not remedy this condition by those 
Narcotics which are the most effectual for the production of sleep? 
Indeed what is there besides, that can be at all relied-on for the 
accomplishment of this purpose? 

Some times the pow^ers and energies of the brain become great- 
ly impaired by a shock of some kind, or by concussion. In such 
a case, we naturally look to the Erethistics and the Antisbestics 
as the appropriate remedies. But the condition in question is al- 
most, if not quite always, accompanied with morbid irritability 
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and irritation, and very often with more or less morbid sensibility, 
morbid sensation and even pain. Now we have articles that pos- 
sess a combination of Erethistic, Euphrenic and Antisbestic pow- 
ers along with a Narcotic power. And does this Narcotic power 
contraindicate the use of these articles ? A priori, we should nat- 
urally suppose that such articles would be the most appropriate 
remedies for such morbid conditions ; and a posteriori, they have 
been found to be such. I may here mention Papaver as an exam- 
ple of these articles. The predominating power of this agent is 
that of a Narcotic ; but it may easily be so managed as to obtain 
its Erethistic, Euphrenic, and Antisbestic effects, without any un- 
desirable degree of its Narcotic operation. This then would seem 
to be just the remedy for the cases under consideration ; and as a 
matter of observation, experience and fact, I have always found 
it such. In reality, I have succeded far better with it, in such 
cases, than equally Erethistic, Euphrenic and Antisbestic articles, 
that are destitute of any Narcotic power. But Papaver is Dia- 
l)horetic in addition to the above mentioned powers. This how- 
ever, is of no disservice, even where it renders no benefit ; and 
some times this operation is indicated along with all the other 
powers. It is true Papaver is not Oresthetic ; but an article pos- 
sessing this power can be easily conjoined, as Capsicum for exam- 
ple. It is not therefore true (as so many j^hysicians suppose) that 
in all cases in which there is any lesion ol the function of the 
brain or nervous system generally, the Narcotics are necessarily 
contrai'ndicated ; but on the contrary, under such circumstances, 
certain of the Narcotics are among the most effectual within our 
knowledge for the perfect restoration of the functions in question, 
at least when the lesion is not organic or structural, but purely 
functional. The Erethistic, Euphrenic, Antisbestic and Diapho- 
retic Narcotics are certainly more effectual for restoring the natu- 
ral energy, with which the functions of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem generally are ordinarily performed, and for bringing this 
energy into more powerful action, than any other agents at pres- 
ent in our possession. Ignatia amara, Strychnos Nux-vomica and 
several other species with analogous powers which are universally 
reckoned as Narcotics, by all writers on the materia raedica, ex- 
ert almost all their influence in this way ; and yet, I am not ap- 
prised that this fact has served at all to correct professional opin- 
96 
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ion upon this subject, as it certainly ought to have done. Botro- 
phis Actaeoides, several species of Ciaiicifuga, and several of Ac- 
tgea, are likewise universally reckoned as Narcotics, and operate 
in the same general manner, and yet do not seem to have contrib- 
uted at all to correct the erroneous views and opinions which I 
am now combating. But I do not reckon any of these articles as 
true Narcotics, though in this respect my views are perfectly pe- 
culiar, and so far as I know contrary to the whole medical profes- 
sion. Still, admitting that these articles are not ISTarcotic, a suffi- 
cient number of articles will remain, that are unequivocally and 
undeniably such, that are very effectual for restoring lost energy, 
under certain circumstances, not only to the nervous system gen- 
erally but to the brain. 

I believe that all Narcotics of any material activity, if pushed 
to a certain extent, are capable of producing Convulsions of some 
sort. Some produce Convulsions of the common sort ; and some 
of the Epileptic sort. The following are examples of those produ- 
cing Convulsions of the common sort, viz. Hyoscyamus niger; 
Spermoedia Clavus ; Papaver somniferum. The following are ex- 
amples of those producing Convulsions of the Epileptic sort, viz. 
Cicuta maculata; Tanacetum vulgare ; Myristica officinalis ; Cam- 
phora officinaram ; Nicotina Nicotiana) Tabaci. I do not know 
of any true and proper Narcotics that produce convulsions ot the 
Tetanic sort ; though I consider it as much more than probable 
that there are such. Indeed this is affirmed by certain authors, of 
several comparatively common articles ; but I happen to know 
from my own observations that they are in error upon the subject. 

Some of the Narcotics produce Convulsions only as a primary 
part of their operation ; and some only as a secondary part of it. 
The following is an example of those producing Convulsions as a 
primary part of their operation, viz. Spermoidia Clavus. The fol- 
lowing are exam pies of those producing Convulsions as a secondary 
part of their operation, viz. Papaver somniferum ; Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

Some of the Narcotics produce Convulsions first in the muscles 
of voluntary motion ; and some first in the muscles of involuntary 
motion. The following is an example of those producing Convul- 
sions first in the muscle'? of voluntary motion viz. Papaver som- 
niterum. The following is an example of those producing Con- 
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vulsions first in the muscles of involuntary motion, viz. Spernice- 
dia Clavus. Those Narcotics which produce Convulsions of the 
common sort; which produce them as a primary part of their op- 
eration ; and which produce them first in the muscles of involun- 
tary motion, are necessarily EcboUcs. All this is true of Spermoe- 
dia Clavus, with the additional fact that it affects the uterus even 
in its unimpregnated state, before any other muscles of involuntary 
motion. 

It is almost necessary to state here that the same identical things 
may be afiirmed with equal truth of a considerable number of the 
Erethistics, viz. if pushed to a certain extent, they produce Con- 
vulsions of some sort ; some occasioning Common Convulsions ; 
some Tetanic Convulsions ; and quite probably, some occasioning 
Epileptic Convulsions, though I can not specify any individual 
article that does this; some producing Convulsions as a primary 
part of their operation; and some only as a secondary part ; some 
producing Convulsions first in the muscles of voluntary motion ; 
and some first in the muscles of involuntary motion. Those 
Erethistics which produce Convulsions of the common sort; which 
produce them as a primary part of their operation ; and which 
produce them first in the muscles of involuntary motion, are ne- 
cessarily Ecbolics; all which is true of Botrophis Actseoides ; and 
various other nearly allied articles. 

!N^arcotics and Erethistics are the only classes of medicines that, 
as a regular part of their ultimate operation, produce Spasms or 
Convulsions; and yet all those classes of medicines, whose powers 
are capable of an Erethistic grade of operation, may produce 
Spasms or Convulsions in this grade, provided it is sufficiently 
intense. If an Ecbolic operation is not a true and proper Convul- 
sion of the uterus, it is on the very border of it. For my part, I 
can not discover why Convulsion, which, in almost all cases, is a 
morbid condition, may not, in some instances, be subservient and 
necessary, to the performance of a natural and essential function. 

The Narcotics as well as the Euphrenics produce a sort of anaes- 
thesia. That of the Narcotics is in general less intense than that 
of the Euphrenics, and it is equally variable as produced by dif- 
ferent individual articles. The anaesthesia of the Narcotics ap- 
pears to me to be materially and essentially difierent from that of 
the Euphrenics. So far as my information extends (and I have 
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taken considerable pains to arrive at the truth upon this subject) 
the anaesthesia of the Narcotics is very generally, if not always, 
true and proper Coma ; while that of the Euphrenics is never 
Coma, but a suspension of the function of the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum of the same character as that of Hysteric Fit. The 
correctness of this statement however depends on the reference 
that is made of the ansftsthesia of certain agents in regard to 
which perhaps there is room for a diversity of opinion. Thea 
Sinensis, for example, is capable of producing a perfect anaesthe- 
sia ; but is this an^thesia the effect of a Narcotic or of a Eu- 
phrenic power ? I have always referred it to a Euphrenic power, 
because it is of the same character as that of the unequivocal 
Euphrenics, and because there is no other indication that this agent 
possesses a particle of Narcotic power, except the fact that it pro- 
duces an anaesthesia. To assume that this article is Narcotic, and 
then to prove by it that the anaesthesia of a Narcotic is not always 
true and proper Coma, would be begging the question. There 
are a number of other articles in the same predicament as Tea, i. e. 
they produce an anaesthesia which differs from true and proper 
Coma. If they are Narcotics (as many consider them merely be- 
cause they produce an anaesthesia) then the anaesthesia of the Nar- 
cotics is not always Coma. If they are not Narcotics, but mere 
Euphrenics instead, there is nothing abnormal belonging to them. 
The Narcotics as a class of remedial agents are very often men- 
tioned as possessing peculiar efficacy in Diarrhoea more especial- 
ly, but also in Dysentery. This language is almost, if not abso- 
lutely universal with the medical profession. Ask most physicians 
what agents they most rely upon, more especially in Diarrhoea, 
but also in Dysentery, and the answer will be Narcotics. Call a 
brother physician in consultation, in either of these diseases, and 
inquire what will most effectually restrain them, an5 the answer 
will be Narcotics. From conversation among physicians, it 
would seem as if it were a matter of perfect indifference what 
individual Narcotic is selected. When I have received such ad- 
vice, I have some times observed that Humulus Lupulus is uni- 
versally considered a Narcotic, and thei-efore I suppose that 
article will answer as well as any other. I have some times 
known this objected-to, but still without any specification. I have 
then named Lactuca interrogatively. If all this happened to be 
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done with sufficient gravity, Papaver would commonly be named 
next. I have no knowledge that any simple Narcotic, with the 
single exception of certain species of Datura, possesses any rem- 
edial value in these diseases; nor are these worth mentioning to 
the exclusion of Papaver, though they are capable of being made 
useful, administered by way of enema, as auxiliaries to Papaver, 
in intense and very obstinate cases. I have no knowledge that 
any Narcotic possessing other additional and distinct powers, be- 
sides Papaver, is of any material value for the treatment of Diar- 
rhoea and Dysentery. Why not then say Papaver at once? 
What need is there of mincing aifd picking words ? / At the final 
examinations of candidates for degrees, I have found more diffi- 
culty in getting the name Papaver, or any of its common substi- 
tutes, mentioned, than the most indelicate, or the most profane 
word or phrase in the language. I have no knowledge that any 
other Narcotic beside Papaver, whether simple or pure, or pos- 
sessing other different and distinct powers in addition, directly 
diminishes the liquid secretions into the upper and smaller intes- 
tines, and even intirely suspends morbid ones ; or directly dimin- 
ishes peristaltic action of the whole intestinal canal, totally sus- 
pending that which is morbid, and even greatly diminishing that 
which is natural and healthy. These are the operations by which 
Diarrhosa and Dysentery are relieved, operations which are not 
exerted by the Narcotics generally ; and therefore I think it is 
high time we ceased to ascribe them to the whole class, instead of 
a single, or at most two individuals. Precisely the same remarks ^ 
may be made with regard to the Narcotics in uterine or parturi- 
ent contractions. The power to diminish these is commonly as- 
cribed to the whole class ; whereas as it belongs exclusively to 
Papaver; and there is no reason why medical students and young 
practitioners, and even old ones, who never free themselves from 
the trammels of authority, should be any longer deluded and mis- 
led by such grossly incorrect language. Even those who actually 
know better, are often inconsiderately misled, by this same lan- 
guage. . 

It is commonly supposed that simple and pure Narcotics, when 
habitually used in considerable quantities, and for a protracted 
period invariably produce a greater or less degree of inconvenient, 
injurious or positively noxious effects upon the constitution, or in 
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other words, upon the system at large. Among other things this 
has been a subject of considerable investigation with me, and as 
the result of a good deal of observation and much more testimo- 
ny, and I think I may say a large amount of investigation on the 
whole, I can not but utterly deny any foundation to the opinion in 
question. In fact, I have never been able to obtain a particle of 
evidence in its favor, as universal as it is among physicians. If 
there is no evidence at all of its truth, I insist that it should be 
wholly rejected, however long it may have been in favor. It is 
barely possible that on more extended research, some evidence of 
it may be developed, though all probability is greatly against such 
expectation. I have often prescribed and superintended the ad- 
ministration of a considerable number of simple and pure Narco- 
tics, for a period between one and two and some times even three 
3^ears, with occasional short interruptions or intermission-;, and 
this, without the production of any thing morbid, inconvenient or 
disagreeable, even in the slightest degree. Some of the simple 
and pure Narcotics used in this manner, have been Gelseminum 
nitidum ; Amianthium Muscitoxicum ; Datura Metel ; Datura 
Tatula ; and one other species at least. Gelseminum nitidum, and 
Amianthium Muscitoxicum are so active that in all probability 
fifteen grains of the recent bark of the root, and most likely of 
the top also of the former, obtained at the time of its greatest ac- 
tivity, and taken at a single dose, and about the same quantity of 
the recent bulb of the latter, likewise collected at the time of its 
greatest activity, and taken at a single dose, would endanger the 
life of an adult. I make this statement on testimony, being fully 
apprised that the danger from such articles is extremely liable to 
be over-rated. "Whenever I have given either of these articles 
habitually and protractedly, I have always done it in such doses, 
and in such quantities in the twenty-four hours, that operative ef- 
fects were constantly procured from them. I have repeatedly giv- 
en Datura for more than a year in succession, to just such an 
extent as to keep the pupils of the eyes moderately dilated for at 
least nine-tenths of this time. On omitting its use for two or three 
days, the pupils have always been restored to their natural state. 
Indeed just the quantity of this Narcotic necessary to produce 
this effect at first, would after a certain continuance, fail of pro- 
ducing it. 
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Unlike Gelseminum nitidum, and Araianthium Muscitoxicura, 
the several species of Datura may be given in comparatively large 
doses, much larger than is necessary for their ordinary medicmal 
effects, and so large as to produce their own peculiar Ultimate- 
Narcosis in a very intense degree without danger to life. I have 
known a child kept for more than a week under such a degree of 
the influence of Datura, as to be this whole time, in a high delir- 
ium, from a large quantity of the seeds taken without any other 
person's knowledge, and as children often take such things, and 
not removed from the alimentary canal by repeated quick Emet- 
ics and Cathartics, though Anally discharged by a slow Cathartic; 
and when they were discharged all the unpleasant symptoms soon 
disappeared, and not a single undesirable sequel remained. As- 
suredly the articles which I have mentioned are active enough to 
do mischief, by long continuance, if in fact any mischief ever re- 
sults from Narcotics used in this manner. 

I shall mention a few other articles that are not simple and pure 
Narcotics, but which possess one or more additional powers. 
Digitalis purpurea is Adenagic in addition to its Narcotic power. 
This article I have given quite freely, eight or nine tenths of the 
time, for two, three or even four years, for advanced and bad cases 
of Strumous affection of the heart, cases commonly called by the 
absurd name of Hypertrophy, In these cases, I have usually in- 
structed the patient to take so much of the Digitalis daily, as to 
produce and keep-up a slight irregularity of the pulse. When 
there is the least general exhaustion of the sanguiferous system, 
and the greatest fullness and irritation of the pulse, I have found 
Digitalis enough, to be altogether the best remedy within my 
knowledge, and 1 have therefore used it long, and with great free- 
dom, and always without injury or inconvenience of any sort or 
degree. Indeed •! have long been perfectly satisfied that the ap- 
prehensions which so many seem to feel in regard to the safety 
of this agent are perfectly groundless. I have occasionally, ia 
fact frequently, been called in consultation with young men, who 
in reality, had no materia medica, having been taught that anat- 
omy and physiology were perfect substitutes for the whole appa- 
ratus medicaminum. But in order to be retained by their patients, 
they must prescribe some thing, and not being familiar with the 
proper doses and proper quantities in the twenty-four hours, I liav6 
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seen four times as miicli as was proper administered, but never 
with any thing more than present inconvenience, never with any 
morbid sequels. I have seen Digitalis given inordinately between 
a week and a fortnight, without the least suspicion that the urgent 
symptoms produced could possibly be due to any thing that was 
prescribed. On abstracting the Digitalis the urgent symptoms 
subsided very readily, leaving. neither morbid nor disagreeable 
sequels. In more than one instance I have known Digitalis put- 
up, by mistake of an apothecary, for Spigelia Marilandica, and 
administered to small children accord ingl}', with urgent symptoms 
indeed, for the time being, but without any morbid or undesirable 
effect as sequels. In reality, I esteem Digitalis a far safer agent 
than Spigelia ; for unless I am in a very great error, I am strongly 
inclined to think that I have known death suddenly produced, in 
several instances, by the administration of too much Spigelia 
within a short time; but of this I am not very sure, since a single 
visit near the closing scene, does not always enable a counsellor to 
iorm a correct judgment in regard to such a point. But at all 
events, I never heard of any ill effects from a continuous and pro- 
tracted use of Spigelia Marilandica, which is a simple and pure 
Narcotic, without any other power in addition. 

Conium maculatum, which, in the form of Extract, is Adena- 
gic as well as Karcotic, I have known administered, with few and 
brief interruptions, for a year or more, and always without any 
morbid or disagreeable sequels. The most considerable ^^OMvcr of 
Nicotiana Tabacum is that of a Narcotic ; but in addition to this 
it has aEuphrenic, an Adenagic, an Emetic, and a Cathartic pow- 
er. As habitually and protractedly used, its sole operation is that 
of a Euphrenic. I never met with but one case, in my life, in 
which this agent was taken to a sufficient amount to manifest any 
of the operations of a Narcotic ; and the only manifestation in the 
case to which I refer, was an irregularity or inequality of the 
pulse, less than that which indicates that the constitution or sys- 
tem at large is under such a degree of the influence of Digitalis 
as to render it medicinal or remedial, in some of the most common 
cases in which it is employed. This irregularity or inequality of 
the pulse seems to be almost too inconsiderable or even trifling to 
deserve the name of morbid, although it ought perhaps to be reck- 
oned as such, since no degree of Narcosis is derived from the or- 



